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PREFACE 


Today,  willingly  or  against  their  wills,  the  peoples  of  the  eartk 
find  themselves  bound  ever  more  closely  together.  So  great  is. 
their  interdependence  that  a conflict  in  East  Africa,  which  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  a mere  local,  colonial  war, 
has  obliged  the  governments  of  Canada  and  half  a hundred  other 
nations  to  face  their  responsibilities  in  the  issue.  Thus  the  politi- 
cal world  has  come  to  resemble  the  physical  world  in  which  a little 
bird  alighting  on  a twig  sends  a tremor  through  the  universe. 

The  most  sincere  and  stubborn  strivings  for  isolation  and  neu- 
trality fall  short  of  complete  success.  It  seems  better  to  admit 
frankly  that  no  nation  liveth  unto  itself.  It  then  behooves  us  to 
learn  something  about  the  other  nations  on  this  planet  and  to 
understand  the  various  parts  they  have  played  in  the  development 
of  our  common  civilization.  If  we  begin  with  primitive  man,  we 
shall  gain  a sense  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human  race 
despite  the  differences,  physical  and  psychological,  evolved  by  the 
pressure  of  time  and  experience. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  our  own  national  history,  we 
must  study  it,  in  its  setting,  as  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in 
general  and  of  the  British  nations  in  particular.  Especially  do 
the  young  people  in  our  high  schools  need  to  know  the  essentials  of 
world  history,  with  the  emphasis  upon  Europe.  For  decades  to 
come  that  Continent  seems  likely  to  remain  the  center  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  world.  As  for  the  western  and  southern  hemispheres, 
they  represent  the  expansion  of  Europe,  while  the  “awakening  of 
Asia”  results  from  the  Europeanization  of  Asia. 

West’s  World  Progress  emphasizes  those  topics  which  “make  the 
past  live  again”  and  prepare  pupils  for  an  “understanding  of  the 
problems  of  modern  life.”  My  task  has  been  by  revision  and  addi- 
tion to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of 
Canadian  schools. 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  the  enumeration  of  all  the  authori- 
ties to  whom  I am  indebted;  but  I must  thank  Professor  G.  P. 
Gooch  for  his  kindness  in  verifying  my  chapter  on  the  origins  of 
the  World  War. 

S.  Mack  Eastman 
iii 
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A sense  of  history  as  the  common  adventure  of  all  mankind  is 
as  necessary  for  peace  within  as  it  is  for  peace  between  the  nations. 

— H.  G.  Wells 

The  true  object  of  history  is  to  show  us  the  life  of  the  human 
race  in  its  fullness,  and  to  follow  up  the  tale  of  its  continuous 
and  difficult  evolution. 

— Frederic  Harrison 

My  aim  has  been  to  select  topics  that  make  the  past  live  again 
and  that  at  the  same  time  form  a continuous  story  and  prepare 
best  for  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  modern  life. 

— Willis  M,  West 
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Cave  Drawings 

The  top  row  shows  a drawing  of  bison,  mammoths,  reindeer,  and  horses,  found  in 
a cave  in  Dordogne,  France.  The  other  drawings  were  found  in  caves  in  various 
parts  of  Spain. 


Counesy  Milwautee  Public  Museum 
A Cave-Man  Artist  at  Work 


While  most  of  the  family  cluster  about  the  artist,  as  he  draws  the  figure  of  a 
-bison  on  the  cave  wall,  two  other  members  are  entering  the  door  of  the  cave 
carrying  the  game  they  have  been  successful  in  killing. 

PART  I 

THE  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  GREEKS 

CHAPTER  I 

MEN  BEFORE  WRITING 

The  First  Men.  — The  story  of  man  goes  back  to  a time  when  he 
was  more  helpless  and  primitive  than  the  lowest  savage  in  the 
world  today.  His  only  clothing  was  the  coarse  hair  that  covered 
his  body.  He  had  neither  fire  nor  knife,  — no  tools  or  weapons 
except  his  hands,  his  formidable  apelike  teeth,  and  chance  clubs  or 
stones.  Finally  some  savage  discovered  that  he  could  chip  flakes 
from  a flint  stone  by  striking  it  with  other  stones,  so  as  to  give  it 
a sharp  edge  and  a convenient  shape  for  the  hand  to  grasp.  This 
invention  lifted  man  into  the  first  Stone  Age. 

Men  of  the  First  Stone  Age.  — In  Europe  the  Stone  Age  began 
at  least  100,000  years  ago.  The  mighty  rivers  of  still  earlier  times 
had  washed  out  many  caverns  in  their  limestone  banks.  As  the 
waters  cut  down  a deeper  bed,  such  caves  were  left  dry,  above  the 
new  water  level ; and  they  became  the  favorite  shelter  of  the  early 
Stone- Age  man  — though  he  often  had  to  fight  for  them  with  the 
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ferocious  cave-bear.  By  digging  in  these  caves  today,  we  find 
stone  tools  of  the  “cave-man”  where  he  dropped  them  on  the 
earth  floor  — perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  present  floor 
— and  remains  of  great  heaps  of  the  bones 
of  the  animals  he  ate. 

Tools  of  the  Cave-Man.  — In  almost 
the  lowest  deposits  many  pieces  of  charred 
bone  and  wood,  and  some  solid  layers  of 
ashes,  show  that  men  learned  to  use  fire 
soon  after  reaching  the  Stone  Age.  With 
their  stone  knives,  they  could  shape  sticks 
so  as  to  make  fire  by  friction.  With  his 
knife,  too,  the  cave-man  could  remove 
the  hides  from  the  animals  he  killed ; and 
while  he  dozed  by  the  fire  after  gorging 
on  their  flesh,  his  cave-woman  worked  on 
these  skins  with  stone  scrapers.  Then 
when  they  were  cleaned  and  dried  and 
softened,  she  sewed  them  into  clothing 
with  bone  needles.  The  early  deposits 
contain  no  spindles,  with  which  thread 
could  have  been  spun  from  vegetable  fiber, 
and  so  these  needles  must  have  been 
threaded  with  finely  divided  sinew,  such 
as  the  Eskimo  woman  uses  today. 

As  we  examine  the  layers  of  deposits  from  the  bottom  upward, 
we  find  better  tools  and  more  kinds  of  them,  until  we  have  a great 
variety  of  shapely  flint  knives,  spearheads,  daggers,  scrapers, 
chisels,  and  drills  fine  enough  to  make  the  delicate  eyes  in  the  bone 
needles.  Toward  the  close  of  the  age,  the  cave  dwellers  learned 
to  make  clay  pots,  in  which  to  cook  their  food  in  new  ways,  and 
to  make  earthenware  lamps,  with  wicks  swimming  in  fat.  Next, 
bone  and  stone  arrowheads  show  that  the  bow  had  been  invented, 
to  lengthen  man’s  arm.  Man  began,  too,  to  make  living  animals 
serve  him.  He  tamed  the  young  of  wolf  or  jackal  into  the  first 
dog ; and  his  drawings  show  that  he  taught  the  reindeer  to  draw 
his  sled. 

Occupations  of  the  Cave-Man.  — But  through  all  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  years,  the  Chipped  Stone  men  were  hunters  merely. 


Flint  Fist-Hatchet 
Stone  knives  like  this 
have  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  — undis- 
puted evidence  of  man’s 
early  attempt  to  control  his 
environment. 
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Flint  Scraper 

Long,  long  ago  some  cave- 
woman  probably  used  this  stone 
implement  to  prepare  skins  for 
clothing  for  her  family.  It  was 
found  deeply  buried  in  a cave  in 
southern  France. 


They  never  learned  to  farm.  Besides  the  animals  they  killed, 
they  had  for  food  only  the  nuts  and  roots  and  seeds  the  women 
and  children  gathered.  Their  homes 
were  littered  with  loathsome  heaps  of 
rotting  refuse.  Their  numbers  must 
have  been  scanty,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  in  places  they  had 
learned  to  combine  into  groups  some- 
what larger  than  the  family. 

No  doubt  the  early  groups  often 
drifted  slowly  north  or  south  with 
the  seasons,  in  pursuit  of  their  food. 

If  two  different  sorts  of  men  met 
in  such  wanderings,  they  probably 
fought  one  another  savagely  — pos- 
sibly even  hunting  one  another’s 
children  for  food.  The  terrifying  tales  of  giants  and  goblins  among 
all  primitive  peoples  have  some  such  origin. 

Religion  and  Art  of  the  Cave-Man.  — The  earliest  cave-man 
must  have  believed  in  a life  after  death ; for  he  buried  the  bodies  of 
those  he  loved  and  honored  under  the  hearth  before  which  they  had 

rested  in  life,  and  in  the  shallow  grave 

he  placed  food  and  precious  weapons 
ready  for  use  when  the  dead  should 
awake  in  the  spirit  world.  The  cave- 
man, too,  had  a keen  interest  in  the 
world  about  him,  and  felt  much  of  its 
beauty.  In  stormy  seasons  he  amused 
himself  by  carving  on  the  walls  of 
his  cavern  or  on  flat  bones.  He  even 
learned  to  paint  the  forms  he  drew, 
grinding  up  black  and  red  and  yellow  earth  for  colors.  With 
amazing  accuracy  he  reproduced  the  fierce  wild  boar  in  the  charge, 
the  mare  nourishing  her  foal,  a herd  of  deer  browsing  by  a peaceful 
pool,  and  countless  other  animal  forms.  As  Kipling  writes,  — 


Bone  Needles 
After  the  skins  were  scraped 
and  softened,  the  cave-woman 
turned  seamstress.  No  better 
needles  than  these  were  used 
in  Europe  until  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 


“Later  he  pictured  an  aurochs  — later  he  pictured  a bear  — - 
Pictured  the  saber-toothed  tiger  dragging  a man  to  his  lair  — 
Pictured  the  mountainous  mammoth,  hairy,  abhorrent,  alone  — 
Out  of  the  love  that  he  bore  them,  scribing  them  clearly  on  bone,” 


© Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 


The  Life  of  250,000  Years  Ago 

This  scene  depicts  the  life  of  early  man  after  he  had  discovered  fire  — a torch  that 
blazed  the  trail  of  civilization  around  the  globe. 


© Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Man  Domesticates  the  Animals 

Taming  the  wild  animals  was  another  step  upward  in  civilization.  Here  the  dogs 
are  aiding  the  hunters  on  a wild  boar  hunt. 
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The  Second  Stone  Age.  — Finally,  some  ten  thousand  years  ago, 
some  ingenious  barbarian  discovered  that  he  could  grind  his  stone 
knife  with  certain  stones,  and  so  get  a keener  edge  and  sharper  point 
than  merely  by  chipping  at  it.  This  invention  began  a new  era. 
The  “Old  Stone  Age,”  or  age  of  chipped  stone, 
gave  way  to  the  “New  Stone  Age.”  The 
ground  implements  are  more  beautiful  in  finish 
than  those  of  the  older  age,  and  much  more 
effective. 

New  Occupations  for  New-Stone  Men.  — 

The  New-Stone  men  made  gains  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  possible  to  their  predecessors. 

They  soon  became  herdsmen,  with  cows,  asses, 
sheep,  and  goats ; and  some  races  among  them 
grew  into  farmers.  Seeds  gathered  by  the 
women  for  food  must  often  have  dropped  near 
the  home,  and  some  of  these  must  now  and  then  have  grown  into 
plants  and  produced  new  seed.  The  convenience  of  so  gathering 
seeds  at  the  door,  instead  of  searching  for  them  through  the  forest, 
would  suggest  to  some  thoughtful  woman  the  idea  of  planting  seed, 
and  finally  of  preparing  a patch  of  ground  by  stirring  it  with  a 


A Primitive  Farmer 


A crooked  stick 
served  as  a hoe  for 
the  primitive  people 
who  learned  that  seed, 
planted  in  the  ground, 
would  grow  and  yield 
a harvest. 


Swiss  Lake  Dwellers 


Courtesy  Milwautee  Public  Museum 


Not  so  very  long  ago  certain  lakes  in  Switzerland  dried  up  enough  to  show  on 
their  muddy  bottoms  the  remains  of  ancient  villages  such  as  this.  The  boats  are 
“ dugouts,”  a common  form  among  barbarous  peoples. 
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crooked  stick.  Such  a woman  with  such  a “hoe”  was  probably 
the  first  “farmer.” 

Thousands  of  farmers,  even  in  a rude  stage  of  agriculture,  can 
live  in  a territory  that  could  furnish  food  for  only  a few  score  of 
hunters;  and  so  the  New-Stone  “barbarians”  dwelt  no  longer  in 
isolated  caves,  but  in  villages  and  towns  of  simple  one-room  huts 

of  clay  or  wood.  With  then- 
improved  weapons  they  con- 
quered widely,  especially  among 
the  backward  tribes  that  had 
remained  in  the  “savagery”  of 
the  Chipped  Stone  Age ; and  so 
they  formed  larger  societies  with 
some  trade  between  one  and 
another. 

Now  that  captives  could  be 
used  to  watch  herds  and  till  the 


A Primitive  Plow 

When  animals  became  domesticated 
it  was  found  they  could  help  in  farming 
as  well  as  in  hunting.  First  attempts  at 
plowing  must  have  been  something  like 
this  picture. 


soil,  the  vanquished  in  war  were  no  longer  killed  or  tortured  to 
death  as  formerly,  but  were  merely  made  slaves.  And  as  the  grow- 
ing populations  called  for  larger  grain  fields  than  women  could 
till  with  their  stick  “hoes,”  the  hoe  handle  was  enlarged  into  a 
“beam”  to  which  cows  could  be  harnessed,  and  two  new  handles 
were  added  to  guide  the  “plow.”  In  regions  not  particularly  fitted 
for  agriculture,  the  New-Stone  men  sometimes  turned  to  the  hfe  of 
nomadic  herdsmen.  These  nomads  were  less  numerous  than  the 
farmer  folk,  and  more  thinly  scattered.  But  they  were  more  suited 
to  war  and  they  were  particularly  inclined  at  times,  issuing  from 
the  desert  regions  or  the  steppes,  to  raid  the  richer  farmer  folk  — 
and  sometimes  to  conquer  and  settle  among  them.  Much  of 
primitive  man’s  life  went  to  such  wars. 

The  Age  of  Copper  in  the  Nile  Valley.  — The  next  great  advance 
was  begun,  not  in  Europe,  but  in  the  Nile  valley  in  Africa.  Pieces 
of  malachite,  a kind  of  copper  ore,  are  found  there  in  a loose  state. 
No  doubt  many  a campfire  melted  (reduced)  the  metal  from 
such  scattered  stones  into  shining  copper  globules ; and  finally  some 
observant  hunter  found  that  the  bright  metal  could  be  worked 
more  easily  than  stone,  and  into  better  tools.  So  men  passed 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Age  of  Metals,  about  seven  thousand 
years  ago. 


© Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
A Priest  of  the  New  Stone  Age 


It  is  believed  that  here  in  Carnac,  Brittany,  where  avenues  of  prehistoric  burial 
stones  extend  for  miles,  men  welcomed  the  birth  of  each  new  day  in  a religious 
rite  belonging  to  sun-worship. 


Rocks  of  the  Ages 

Today.  Brittany  peasants  wander  among  the  aisles  of  unhewn  stone  set  up  by  pre- 
historic men  as  a place  of  worship. 
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The  Bronze  Age.  — Copper  implements,  it  is  true,  were  soft,  and 
soon  lost  their  edge ; but  before  long,  perhaps  again  by  happy 
accident,  men  learned  to  mix  a little 
tin  with  the  copper  in  the  fire.  This 
formed  the  metal  we  call  bronze. 
Bronze  is  easily  worked;  but,  after 
cooling,  it  is  much  harder  than  either 
of  its  parts.  The  Bronze-Age  men 
equipped  themselves  with  weapons  of 
keener  and  more  lasting  edge,  and 
more  convenient  form,  than  had  ever 
been  known.  With  these  they  con- 
quered widely  among  the  Stone-Age 
men  about  them,  and  also  added 
greatly  to  their  command  over  nature. 
The  use  of  bronze  entered  southeastern 
Europe  some  5000  years  ago  — about  3000  b.c.  — and  spread 
slowly  westward  to  the  Atlantic  during  the  next  thousand  years. 

Contributions  from  Prehistoric  Man.  — Soon  after  the  Age  of 
Metals  began,  men  came  to  use  some  kind  of  writing.  That 
invention  brings  us  to  the  historic  period.  The  earlier,  pre- 
historic man,  with  many  other  gifts,  had  bequeathed  to  his 
successors,  and  to  us,  four  supreme  contributions. 


Primitive  Axe& 

The  stone  and  bronze  heads 
of  these  axes  are  fastened  to 
handles  as  it  is  supposed  the 
Stone-Age  men  fastened  them, 
a method  used  by  savages  today. 


Fire  Making 


After  the  Stone-Age  man  discovered  what  fire  could  do  for  him,  he  had  to  devise 
methods  of  kindling  fires  when  he  needed  them.  These  are  some  of  the  methods 
he  used. 

1.  The  use  of  fire  made  it  possible  to  advance  beyond  raw  food 
and  finally  beyond  stone  tools.  All  wild  animals  fear  flame  ; but 
the  Stone-Age  man  had  come  to  know  it  for  his  truest  friend.  The 
methods  of  making  fire  which  are  pictured  on  this  page  were 
all  invented  by  prehistoric  man ; and  no  other  way  was  known, 
except  striking  two  stones  together,  down  to  very  recent  times. 
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2.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  familiar  to  us  in  our  barnyards 
were  tamed  by  prehistoric  man  in  the  Old  World. 

3.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  nearly  all  our  other  important  food 
grains  and  garden  vegetables  were  selected  from  the  myriads  of 
wild  plants,  and  cultivated  and  developed.  Modern  science  has 
failed  to  find  one  other  plant  in  the  Old  World  so  useful  to  man  as 
these  which  prehistoric  man  there  selected.  Their  only  rivals  are 
the  potato  and  maize  (corn),  which  the  Stone- Age  men  in 
America  had  learned  to  cultivate. 

4.  The  invention  of  writing  multiplied  the  value  of  language. 
Writing  is  an  “artificial  memory,”  and  it  also  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  speak  to  those  who  are  far  away,  and  even  to  those  not 
yet  born.  Many  early  peoples  used  a picture  writing  such  as  is 
common  still  among  North  American  Indians.  In  this  kind  of 
writing,  a picture  represents  either  an  object  or  some  idea  connected 
with  that  object.  A drawing  of  an  animal  with  wings  may  stand 
for  a bird  or  for  fl5dng  ; or  a character  like  this  O stands  for  either 
the  sun  or  for  light.  In  our  Arabic  numerals,  especially  in  |.  Z.  3 , 5., 
we  can  still  see  the  one,  two,  three,  or  five  lines  that  stood  for 
numbers. 

Vastly  important  is  the  advance  to  a rebus  stage  of  writing. 
Here  a symbol  has  come  to  have  a sound  value  wholly  apart  from 
the  original  object,  as  if  the  symbol  O above  were  used  with  D 
(D  O)  to  make  the  word  “ delight.”  This  representation  of  sylla- 
bles by  pictures  of  objects  is  the  first  stage  in  sound  writing,  as 
distinguished  from  picture  writing  proper. 

Finally,  some  of  these  characters  are  used  to  represent  not  whole 
syllables,  but  single  sounds.  Such  a character  we  call  a letter.  If 
these  letters  are  kept,  and  all  other  characters  dropped,  we  have  a 
true  alphabet.  Picture  writing,  such  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  re- 
quires many  thousand  symbols.  Several  hundred  characters  are 
necessary  for  even  simple  syllabic  writing.  But  a score  or  so  of 
letters  are  enough  for  an  alphabet. 

Students  will  enjoy  any  of  the  following  books : Myres’  Dawn  of  History,  13- 
28;  Clodd’s  Story  of  Primitive  Man,  35-76;  Waterloo’s  Story  of  Ah  (fiction). 
Standard  authorities ; Keith’s  Antiquity  of  Man  (Norgate)  ; Elliott  Smith’s  The 
Evolution  of  Man  Essays  (Oxford)  ; Osborn’s  Man  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  (Scribner). 


The  Nile  River  near  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh 


CHAPTER  II 

BRONZE-AGE  MEN  IN  EGYPT 

Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  — Herodotus 

The  Nile  and  Its  Gift  to  Eg3rpt.  — By  the  map,  Ancient  Egypt  is 
as  large  as  Alberta,  but  seven-eighths  of  it  is  only  a sandy  border 
to  the  real  Egypt.  That  real  Egypt  is  smaller  than  Nova  Scotia, 
and  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  of  its  delta. 

The  valley  proper  forms  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  a strip  of  rich  soil 
about  600  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide  — a slim  oasis  between 
parallel  ranges  of  desolate  limestone  hills  which  once  formed  the 
banks  of  a mightier  Nile.  While  yet  a hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  narrow  valley  broadens  suddenly  into  the  delta,  — a 
squat  triangle  resting  on  a two-hundred  mile  base  of  marshy 
coast.  This  Lower  Egypt  has  been  built  up  out  in  the  sea  from 
the  mud  carried  there  by  the  river. 

And  the  Nile  keeps  Egypt  alive.  Rain  falls  rarely  in  the  val- 
ley; and  toward  the  close  of  the  eight  cloudless  months  between 
the  annual  overflows,  there  is  a short  time  when  the  land  seems 
gasping  for  water.  Then  the  river  begins  to  rise  (in  July),  swollen 
by  tropical  rains  at  its  upper  course  in  distant  Abyssinia ; and  it 
does  not  fully  recede  into  its  regular  channel  until  November. 
During  the  days  while  the  flood  is  at  its  height  (some  thirty 
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feet  above  the  ordinary  level)  Egypt  is  a sheet  of  turbid  water, 
spreading  between  two  lines  of  rock  and  sand.  The  waters  are 
dotted  with  towns  and  villages,  and  marked  off  into  compart- 
ments by  raised  roads,  running  from  town  to  town.  As  the  water 
retires,  a thin  but  rich 
loam  dressing,  brought 
down  from  the  hills  of 
Ethiopia,  is  left  spread 
over  the  fields,  renew- 
ing their  wonderful  fer- 
tility from  year  to  year ; 
while  the  long  soaking 
supplies  moisture  to 
the  soil  for  the  dry 
months  to  come. 

The  oldest  records 
yet  found  in  Egypt 
reach  back  to  about 
5000  B.c.  The  use  of 
bronze  was  already 
well  advanced,  but  re- 
mains in  the  soil  show 
that  there  had  been 
earlier  dwellers  in  the 
valley  using  rude  stone 
implements.  Food  was 
abundant  there,  — not 
only  fish  and  water- 
fowl,  but  also  the  date 
palm  and  various  wild 
grains. 

The  First  Egyptians.  — The  first  inhabitants  lived  by  fishing 
along  the  streams  and  hunting  fowl  in  the  marshes.  When  they 
began  to  take  advantage  of  their  rare  opportunity  for  agriculture, 
new  problems  arose.  Before  that  time,  each  tribe  or  village  could 
be  a law  to  itself.  But  now  it  became  necessary  for  whole  districts 
to  combine  in  order  to  drain  marshes,  to  create  systems  of  ditches 
for  the  distribution  of  the  water,  and  to  build  reservoirs  for  the 
surplus. 
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Egypt  Becomes  a State.  — Thus  the  Nile,  which  had  made  the 
land,  played  a part  in  making  Egypt  into  one  state. ^ To  control 
the  overflow  was  the  first  common  interest  of  all  the  people.  At 
first,  no  doubt  through  wasteful  centuries,  separate  villages  strove 
only  to  get  each  its  needful  share  of  water,  without  attention  to 
the  needs  of  others.  The  engravings  on  early  monuments  show 
neighboring  villages  waging  bloody  wars  along  the  dikes,  or  on 
the  canals,  before  they  learned  the  costly  lesson  of  co-operation. 
Such  hostile  action,  cutting  the  dams  and  destroying  the  reser- 
voirs year  by  year,  was  ruinous.  From  an  early  period,  men  in 
the  Nile  valley  must  have  felt  the  need  of  agreement  and  of  political 
union  — as  men  the  world  over  are  beginning  to  feel  it  now. 


Egyptian  Boatmen  Fighting  on  a Canal 
This  old  papyrus  roll  bears  the  story  of  a contest  for  the  control  of  an  irrigation 
canal.  Notice  the  hieroglyphics,  which  tell  part  of  the  story. 


Accordingly,  before  history  begins,  the  multitudes  of  villages 
had  combined  into  about  forty  petty  states.  Each  one  extended 
from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  and  a few  miles  up  and  down  the 
river;  and  each  was  ruled  by  a “king.”  Then  the  same  forces 
which  had  worked  to  unite  villages  into  states  tended  to  combine 
the  many  small  states  into  a few  larger  ones.  After  centuries  of 
conflict,  Menes,  prince  of  Memphis,  united  the  petty  principalities 
around  him  into  one  kingdom  (3400  b.c.). 

Egyptian  Kings,  Nobles,  and  Priests.  — The  king  was  worshiped 
as  a god  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  His  title.  Pharaoh,  means 
The  Great  House,  — as  the  title  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  Turkey 


I The  word  “state,”  as  used  here  and  commonly  in  all  works  on  historical  and 
economic  subjects,  signifies  a people,  living  in  some  definite  place,  with  a supreme 
government  of  its  own.  Thus  historians  speak  of  France,  Spain,  Italy  as  states. 


A Temple  at  Luxor 

It  was  in  temples  like  this  that  the  Egyptian  priests  lived  — large  groups  of  influen- 
tial men  who  were  the  scholars  and  the  “right-hand  ” men  of  the  pharaohs. 


Egyptian  Nobles 

This  tomb  painting  shows  two  Egyptian  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  servants,  at 
their  sports.  One  hunts  the  birds  that  rise  from  the  papyrus  reeds  on  the  bank  with 
a “throw-stick,”  while  the  other  spears  fish  with  a two-pronged  harpoon. 
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in  modern  times  has  been  The  Sublime  Porte  (Gate).  The  title 
implied  that  the  ruler  was  to  be  a refuge  for  his  people.  The 
pharaoh  became  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil,  in  return  for 
protecting  it  by  dikes  and  reservoirs.  This  ownership  helped  to 
make  him  absolute  master  of  the  inhabitants  also.  His  authority 
was  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the  priests  and  by  the  necessity 
of  keeping  ambitious  nobles  friendly. 

Part  of  the  land  the  king  kept  in  his  own  hands,  to  be  cultivated 
by  peasants  under  the  direction  of  royal  stewards;  part  he  par- 
celed out  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  little  kings,  each  in  his  own 
domain;  and  about  a third  he 
turned  over  to  the  temples  to 
support  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
This  land  became  the  property 
of  the  priests,  of  whom  a large 
number  lived  in  each  temple. 
The  priests  were  also  the  scholars 
of  Egypt,  and  the  pharaoh  took 
most  of  his  high  officials  from 
them. 

How  the  Peasants  Worked 
and  Lived.  — The  peasants  tilled 
the  soil,  and  were  not  unlike  the 
peasants  of  modern  Egypt.  They 
rented  small  “farms,”  — hardly 
more  than  garden  plots,  — for 


Grinding  Corn 

This  limestone  statuette,  4700  years 
old,  shows  an  Egyptian  woman  grinding 
grain  by  rolling  a rounded  stone  upon 
the  kernels  spread  out  on  a flat  stone. 

which  they  paid  at  least  a third  of  the  produce  to  the  landlord. 
This  left  too  little  for  a family ; and  they  eked  out  a livelihood 
by  day  labor  on  the  land  of  the  nobles  and  priests.  For  this 
work  they  were  paid  a small  part  of  the  produce.  They  did  not 
live  in  the  country,  as  our  farmers  do,  but  in  little  villages  or  in 
the  squalid  quarters  of  the  towns,  with  the  other  poorer  people. 

The  house  of  a poor  man  was  a mud  hovel  of  only  one  room. 
Such  huts  were  separated  from  one  another  merely  by  one  mud 


partition,  and  were  built  in  long  rows,  facing  upon  narrow  crooked 
alleys  filled  with  filth.  (A  “plague  of  flies,”  like  that  described  in 
the  Old  Testament,  was  natural  enough ; and  only  the  extremely 
dry  air  kept  down  that  and  worse  pestilences.)  Hours  of  toil 
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were  from  dawn  to  dark ; but  usually  the  peasants  were  careless 
and  gay,  petting  the  cattle  and  singing  at  their  work.  Probably 
they  were  quite  as  yvell  off  as  the  like  class  has  been  in  Egypt  or 
Russia  during  the  past  century.  Their  chief  fear  was  of  the  royal 
taxes.  The  peasant  was  held  responsible  for  them  with  all  that 
he  owned.  If  he  could  not  pay  otherwise,  he  “paid  with  his  body” 
with  forced  work  in  the  canals  or  in  the  royal  mines. 

The  Middle  Class,  Toilers,  and  Soldiers.  — In  the  towns  there 
were  a few  merchants,  physicians,  master  builders,  and  notaries 
(to  draw  up  business  papers  and  so  on),  and  a larger  class  of  arti- 


Egyptians  Never  Spared  the  Rod 

The  administration  of  a thorough  beating  no  doubt  kept  the  toilers  at  their  work. 


sans.  At  the  base  of  society,  even  worse  off  than  the  peasants, 
were  the  unskilled  laborers,  whose  condition  was  little  better 
than  that  of  slaves.  Toilers  on  the  canals  and  pyramids  were  kept 
to  their  tasks  by  the  whip.  “Man  has  a back”  was  a favorite 
proverb. 

The  soldiers  were  a class  by  themselves,  with  special  privileges. 
They  paid  no  taxes,  and  each  one  held  a farm  of  some  eight  acres  — 
four  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  peasant’s  farm.  (Besides  this 
professional  soldiery,  the  peasants  were  drafted  in  herds  for  war, 
on  occasion,  as  they  were  also  for  other  royal  enterprises.) 

The  Hierarchy  of  Royal  Officials.  — Until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.c.  the  Egyptians  had  no  money.  Thus  the  immense  royal 
revenues,  as  well  as  all  debts  between  private  men,  had  to  be 
collected  in  kind.  The  tax-collectors  and  treasurers  had  to 
receive  geese,  ducks,  cattle,  grain,  wine,  oil,  metals,  jewels,  — 
“all  that  the  heavens  give,  all  that  the  earth  produces,  all  that  the 
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Nile  brings  from  its  mysterious  sources,”  as  one  inscription  puts  it. 
To  do  this  called  for  an  army  of  royal  officials,  organized  in  many 
grades.  Each  great  noble,  too,  had  to  have  a large  class  of  trust- 
worthy servants. 

The  Profession  of  Scribe.  — The  son  usually  followed  the 
father’s  occupation;  but  there  was  no  law  (as  in  some  Oriental 
countries)  to  prevent  his  passing  into  a different  class.  Sometimes 
the  son  of  a poor  herdsman  rose  to  wealth  and  power.  Such 
advance  was  most  easily  open  to  the  scribes.  This  learned  pro- 
fession was  recruited  from  the  brightest  boys  of  the  middle  and 

lower  classes.  Most  of 
the  scribes  found  cleri- 
cal work  only ; but  from 
the  ablest  ones  the 
nobles  chose  confiden- 
tial secretaries  and 
stewards;  and  some  of 
these,  who  showed  spe- 
cial ability,  were  pro- 
moted by  the  pharaohs 
to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  land.  Such  men 
founded  new  families 
and  reinforced  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility. 

The  Life  of  the  Wealthy.  — For  the  well-to-do,  life  was  a very 
delightful  thing,  filled  with  active  employment  and  varied  with 
many  pleasures.  Their  homes  were  roomy  houses  with  a wooden 
frame  plastered  over  with  sun-dried  clay.  Light  and  air  entered 
at  the  many  latticed  windows,  where,  however,  curtains  of  brilliant 
hues  shut  out  the  occasional  sand  storms  from  the  desert.  About 
the  house  stretched  a large  high-walled  garden  with  artificial 
fish-ponds  gleaming  among  the  palm  trees. 

The  position  of  women  was  better  than  in  modern  Oriental 
countries.  The  poor  man’s  wife  spun  and  wove,  and  ground  grain 
into  meal  in  a stone  bowl  with  another  stone.  Among  the  upper 
classes,  the  wife  was  the  companion  of  the  man.  She  was  not 
shut  up  in  a harem  or  confined  strictly  to  household  duties ; she 
appeared  in  company  and  at  public  ceremonies.  She  possessed 


As  her  maid  arranges  her  hair,  this  lovely  lady 
sips  a cooling  drink  and  gazes  in  her  mirror  to  see 
that  each  lock  is  pinned  in  its  proper  place. 
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equal  rights  at  law,  and  could  own  and  dispose  of  property ; and 
sometimes  great  queens  ruled  upon  the  throne.  In  no  other 
country,  until  modern  times,  do  pictures  of  happy  home  hfe  play 
so  large  a part. 

The  Gift  of  the  “Old  Kingdom”:  The  Pyramids.  — For  a 

thousand  years  (3400  to  2400  b.c.),  the  capital  remained  at  Mem- 
phis. This  period  is  known  as  that  of  the  “Old  Kingdom.”  Its 
kings  are  remembered  best  for  the  pyramids,  which  they  built 
for  their  tombs.  The  pyramids  are  merely  exaggerated  develop- 
ments, in  stone,  of  earth  burial  mounds  such  as  some  American 
Indians  and  many  other  Stone-Age  men  have  erected  for  their 
chieftains’  graves.  But  the  immense  size  of  these  buildings  in 
Egypt,  and  the  skill  shown  in  constructing  them,  has  always 
placed  them  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  largest  is  known  as  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  was  built  by 
King  Khufu  (known  till  lately  as  Cheops)  more  than  3000  years 
B.C.,  and  it  is  far  the  most  massive  building  in  the  world.  Its  base 
covers  thirteen  acres,  and  it  rises  481  feet  from  the  plain.  More 
than  two  million  huge  stone  blocks  went  to  make  it,  — more  stone 
than  has  gone  into  any  other  building  in  the  world.  Some  single 
blocks  weigh  over  fifty  tons ; but  the  edges  of  the  blocks  that  form 
the  faces  are  so  polished,  and  so  nicely  fitted,  that  the  joints  can 
hardly  be  detected ; and  the  interior  chambers,  with  long,  sloping 
passages  between  them,  are  built  with  such  skill  that,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  weight  above  them,  there  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible settling  of  the  walls  in  the  lapse  of  five  thousand  years. 

Herodotus,  a Greek  historian  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  traveled 
in  Egypt  and  learned  all  that  the  priests  of  that  day  could  tell 
him  regarding  these  wonders.  He  tells  us  that  it  took  thirty 
years  to  build  the  Great  Pyramid,  — ten  of  those  years  going  to 
piling  the  vast  mounds  of  earth,  up  which  the  mighty  stones  were 
to  be  dragged  into  place,  — which  mounds  had  afterwards  to  be 
removed.  During  those  thirty  years,  relays  of  a hundred  thousand 
men  were  kept  at  the  toil,  each  relay  for  three  months  at  a stretch. 
Other  thousands,  of  course,  had  to  toil  through  a lifetime  of  labor 
to  feed  these  workers  on  a monument  to  a monarch’s  vanity. 
All  the  labor  was  performed  by  mere  human  strength : the  Egyp- 
tians of  that  day  had  no  beasts  of  burden,  and  no  machinery,  such 
as  we  have,  for  moving  great  weights  with  ease. 
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The  “ Middle  Kingdom.”  — The  vain  and  cruel  pyramid  builders 
were  finally  overthrown  by  a rebellion,  and  a new  line  of  kings 
took  Thebes  for  their  capital.  The  next  four  hundred  years 
(2400-2000  B.c.)  is  known  as  the  period  of  the  “Middle  Kingdom.” 
It  is  marked  by  the  extension  and  elaboration  of  the  irrigation 
system.  Besides  caring  for  the  old  dikes,  the  pharaohs  now 
drained  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh,  making  it  fit  for  rich 
cultivation,  and  on  the  other  har^,  they  built  a wonderful  system 
of  vast  artificial  reservoirs  to  hold  the  surplus  water  of  the  yearly 
inundation  — with  an  intricate  network  of  ditches  and  gates 
(as  in  parts  of  the  United  States  now)  to  distribute  the  water 
throughout  the  country  in  the  dry  months.  With  this  aid,  more 
soil  was  cultivated,  and  a larger  population  supported,  in  ancient 
Egypt  than  in  any  modern  period  until  British  control  was  estab- 
lished in  that  country  some  forty  years  ago. 

Egyptian  Industry  and  Trade.  — The  main  industry  was  farm- 
ing. The  leading  grains  were  wheat,  barley,  and  sesame.  Even 
the  large  farms  were  treated  almost  like  gardens ; and  the  yield 
was  enormous,  — reaching  the  rate  of  a hundredfold  for  grain. 
Long  after  her  greatness  had  departed,  Egypt  remained  “the 
granary  of  the  Mediterranean  lands.”  Other  food  crops  were 
beans,  peas,  lettuce,  radishes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions. 
Grapes,  too,  were  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  made  into  a light 
wine.  Clover  was  raised  for  the  cattle,  and  flax  for  the  linen  cloth, 
which  was  the  main  material  for  clothing.  A little  cotton,  also, 
was  cultivated ; and  large  flocks  of  sheep  furnished  wool. 

Besides  the  plow,  the  farmer’s  only  tools  were  a short,  crooked 
hoe  (the  use  of  which  bent  him  almost  double)  and  the  sickle. 
The  grain  was  cut  with  this  last  implement,  then  carried  in  baskets 
to  a threshing  floor,  and  trodden  out  by  cattle. 

An  Egyptian  barnyard  contained  many  animals  familiar  to  us 
(cows,  sheep,  goats,  scrawny  pigs  much  like  the  wild  hog,  geese, 
ducks,  and  pigeons),  and  also  a number  of  others  like  antelopes, 
gazelles,  and  storks.  Men  had  to  learn  by  careful  experiment, 
through  many  generations  of  animal  life,  which  animals  it  paid 
best  to  domesticate. 

During  most  of  Egypt’s  three  thousand  years  of  greatness, 
exchange  in  her  market  places  was  by  barter.  A peasant  with 
wheat  or  onions  to  sell  squatted  by  his  basket,  while  would-be 


A Subway,  5000  Years  Old 


Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  a subway  from  the  cemetery  of  King 
Cheops  to  the  cemetery  of  King  Khephren.  The  latter  pharaoh  lived  about 
3666  B.c.  and  built  the  Second  Pyramid.  The  subway  is  about  eight  feet  high  and 
wide  enough  for  two  or  three  persons  to  walk  in  it  abreast. 
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customers  offered  him  earthenware,  vases,  fans,  or  other  objects 
with  which  they  had  come  to  buy,  but  which  perhaps  he  did  not 


want.  In  the  closing  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  the  people  came 
to  use  rings  of  gold  and  silver  a little,  somewhat  as  we  use  money ; 
but  such  rings  had  to  be  weighed  each  time  they  changed  hands. 

In  spite  of  this  handicap,  the  Egyptians  carried  on  extensive 
trade.  Especially  did  the  great  Theban  pharaohs  of  the  “Middle 


An  Egyptian  Ship  of  2500  b.c. 

Scores  of  slaves  bent  their  backs  to  the  oars  to  propel  these  graceful  boats  back 
and  forth  on  the  Nile. 
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Kingdom”  encourage  commerce,  explore  distant  regions,  develop 
copper  mines  in  the  Sinai  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  build  roads. 
One  of  them  even  opened  a canal  from  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  so  establishing  a continuous  water  route 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  that  day, 
Egyptian  merchants  sailed  to  Crete 
on  the  north  and  to  distant  parts  of 
Ethiopia  on  the  south.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  men 
to  “go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  the 
first,  indeed,  to  build  sea-going  ships 
at  all. 

To  pay  for  the  precious  products  of 
distant  countries,  the  Egyptian  mer- 
chant exported  the  surplus  products 
of  the  skilled  artisans  at  home.  This 
class  included  weavers,  blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths,  coppersmiths,  cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers,  glass  blowers, 
potters,  shoemakers,  tailorers,  armor- 
ers, and  many  other  trades.  In  many 
of  these  occupations,  the  workers 
possessed  a marvelous  dexterity,  and 
were  masters  of  processes  that  are  now 
unknown.  The  weavers  in  particular 
produced  delicate  and  exquisite  linen, 
almost  as  fine  as  silk,  and  the  workers 
in  glass  and  gold  were  famous  for 
their  skill.  Jewels  were  imitated  in  colored  glass  so  artfully  that 
only  an  expert  today  can  detect  the  fraud  by  the  appearance. 
Beautiful  bowls  and  vases,  and  other  sorts  of  pottery,  were  worked, 
no  longer  by  hand,  but  on  the  potter’s  wheel  — another  Egyptian 
invention  — and  burned,  not  by  an  open  fire,  but  evenly  in  closed 
brick  ovens. 

The  Egyptians’  Writing.  — The  Egyptians  wrote  religious  books, 
poems,  histories,  travels,  novels,  orations,  treatises  on  morals, 
scientific  works,  geographies,  cook-books,  catalogues,  and  collec- 
tions of  fairy  stories  — among  the  last  a tale  of  an  Egyptian  Cin- 
derella with  her  fairy  glass  slipper.  On  the  oldest  monuments. 


A Diadem  of  a Princess 


Egyptian  goldsmiths  and  jewel 
workers  made  lovely  ornaments 
for  their  noble  ladies.  The  ser- 
pent’s head  on  the  front  of  this 
diadem  shows  it  was  worn  by  a 
royal  person. 


_ _ Courtesy  The  Orieraol  Irtsiitute 

Records  in  Stone 

Men  who  are  able  to  read  the  writings  carved  on  ancient  records,  check  the  records 
carved  in  the  high  walls  at  Luxor. 


This  hieroglyphic  writing  is  from  the  Tomb  of  Queen  Meryet-Amun,  at  Thebes,  and 
was  inscribed  about  1025  b.c. 
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writing  had  advanced  from  mere  pictures  to  a rebus  stage.  This 
early  writing  was  used  mainly  by  the  priests,  and  so  the  strange 
characters  are  called  hieroglyphs  (‘‘priests’  writing”).  They  are 
a “delightful  assemblage  of  birds,  snakes,  men,  tools,  stars,  and 
beasts,”  used,  not  for  objects  merely,  but  rather  as  sound  symbols, 
each  for  a syllable.  Some  of  these  signs  grew  into  real  letters 
(page  9),  but  the  Egyptians  never  took  the  final  step,  to  a true 
alphabet.  Their  writing  remained  to  the  end  a curious  mixture  of 
hundreds  of  signs  of  things  and  ideas  and  syllables,  and  of  a few 
single  sounds. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  were  cut  in  stone.  But  very  soon  the 
Egyptians  invented  “paper.”  They  took  papyrus  reeds,  which 
grew  abundantly  in  the  Nile,  split  the  stems  down  the  middle 


Part  of  the  Rosetta  Stone 

It  was  by  means  of  these  inscriptions  that  “the  dumb  ages  were  made  to  speak.’’ 

laid  the  slices,  flat  side  up,  in  two  layers,  one  crossing  the  other, 
and  pressed  them  into  a firm  yellowish  sheet,  somewhat  as  we 
make  our  paper  from  wood  pulp.  On  such  sheets  they  wrote 
with  a pointed  reed  in  black  or  red  ink.  The  dry  air  of  Egyptian 
tombs  has  preserved  great  numbers  of  buried  papyrus  rolls  to  our 
time.  In  the  rapid  writing  on  this  “paper,”  strokes  were  run 
together,  and  so  the  stiff  hieroglyphs  of  the  monuments  were 
gradually  modified  into  a running  script,  differing  from  the  older 
characters  somewhat  as  our  script  differs  from  print. 

Many  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyrus  rolls  had  long  been 
known  to  European  scholars,  but  until  a century  ago  no  one 
could  read  them.  About  1800  a.d.  some  French  soldiers,  while 
digging  trenches  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  found  a 
curious  slab  of  black  rock  covered  with  three  inscriptions,  each  in 
its  own  kind  of  writing.  The.  top  one  was  in  the  ancient  hiero- 
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glyphics  of  the  pyramids;  then  came  one  in  the  later  Egyptian 
script  (likewise  unknown) ; and  at  the  bottom  was  an  inscription 
in  Greek.  A French  scholar,  Champollion,  who  had  been  working 


A Line  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  Enlarged 
The  name  of  the  pharaoh  was  always  enclosed  in  a partly  curved  border,  called  a 
cartouche.  This  became  the  starting  point  for  study. 


for  years,  with  small  success,  in  trying  to  decipher  the  hiero- 
glyphics, guessed  shrewdly  that  these  three  inscriptions  told  the 
same  story.  In  1822  he  proved  this  true.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
Greek,  he  found  the  meaning  of  the  other  characters,  and  so  had  a 
key  to  the  language  and  writing  of  old  Egypt.  The  famous 
Rosetta  Stone  made  dumb  ages  speak  once  more. 

Development  of  Science  in  Egypt.  — Egyptian  science,  too,  was 
“the  gift  of  the  Nile.’’  After  an  inundation,  it  was  often  needful 
to  survey  the  land,  and  this  led  to  the 
skill  of  the  early  Egyptians  in  geometry. 
And  the  need  of  fixing  in  advance  the 
exact  time  of  the  inundation  directed 
attention  to  the  true  year,  and  so  to 
‘astronomy.  Great  advance  was  made 
in  both  these  studies.  The  Egyptians 
understood  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
and  planets  around  the  sun,  and  five 
thousand  years  ago  they  had  mapped 
the  sun’s  apparent  path  (the  zodiac) 
into  its  twelve  signs.  They  had  also 
mapped  the  stars  in  constellations,  as 
shown  today  in  our  star-maps;  and 
they  had  adopted  a calendar  with 
a year  of  365  days,  divided  into  twelve 
months  (moons)  of  30  days  each,  with 
five  added  feast-days.  (Later  they 
found  that  their  year  was  too  short  by  nearly  a quarter  of  a day ; 
but  the  leap-year  arrangement  which  their  scholars  then  invented 
never  came  into  general  use  in  ancient  Egypt.) 


Courtesy  New  York  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry 

A Water  Clock 


Each  drop  of  water  repre- 
sented a unit  of  time.  A float 
and  a marked  stick  showed  the 
time  as  the  water  dripped  from 
the  container  at  a higher  level. 


The  Colonnaded  Hall  of  the  Temple  of  Amon  at  Karnak 
One  looks  at  these  magnificent  columns  and  marvels  that  the  ingenuity  of  mao 
could  fashion  them. 
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This  photograph  shows  in  detail  the  back  panel  of  the  King’s  Coronation  Throne. 
It  shows  the  Queen  and  King  Tut-Ankh-Amen  in  the  palace.  Above  them  is  the 
sun’s  disk  radiating  life.  The  picture  is  of  inlaid  glass,  faience,  and  stones. 


A Reconstruction  of  the  Temple  at  Karnak 
This  “hall  of  columns”  is  but  one  part  of  the  vast,  many-roomed  temple  at 
Karnak.  There  were  134  of  the  columns.  The  central  ones  were  66  feet  high, 
each  of  them  spreading  out  at  the  top  into  a capital  that  looks  like  an  immense  bell, 
upside  down  (page  25).  These  capitals  were  large  enough  so  that  a hundred  men 
might  stand  upon  one  of  them,  and  they  were  beautifully  ornamented  with  the  lovely 
lotus  flower  that  blooms  by  the  Nile. 
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They  also  divided  the  day  into  twelve  double  hours,  and  in- 
vented both  a water-clock  and  a shadow-clock  (or  dial)  to  measure 
the  passage  of  the  hours. 

In  arithmetic  the  Egyptians  dealt  in  numbers  to  millions,  with 
a notation  like  that  used  later  by  the  Romans.  Thus,  3423  was 
represented  by  the  Romans : M M M C C C C XX  III  and 
by  the  Egyptians : 

M M M c C C C XX  III 

©©©6R1' 

The  Development  of  Egyptian  Art.  — Amazing  skill  was  shown 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Aside  from  the  pyramids, 
the  most  famous  buildings  were  the  gigantic  temples  of  the  gods. 
In  these  we  find  the  first  use  of  columns,  arranged  often  in  long 
colonnades.  The  Egyptians  understood  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
and  they  used  it  sometimes  in  their  private  mansions ; but  in  the 
huge  temples  the  roofs  and  ceilings  were  formed  always  by  la5dng 
immense  flat  slabs  of  rock  across  from  column  to  column  (or  from 
square  pier  to  pier).  The  result  is  an  impression  of  stupendous 
power,  but  not  of  surpassing  beauty. 

On  the  walls  and  columns,  and  within  the  pyramid  tombs,  we 
find  long  bands  of  pictures  (reliefs)  cut  into  the  stone.  Often 
these  represent  historical  scenes,  the  story  of  which  is  told  in 
detail  by  inscriptions  above  or  below  the  band  of  sculpture.  The 
Egyptians  did  not  understand  perspective,  and  so  in  such 
carving  and  drawing  they  could  not  represent  one  figure  behind 
another,  or  give  the  sense  of  varying  distances.  All  the  figures 
appear  on  one  plane,  and  are  drawn  on  one  scale.  In  other  re- 
spects the  Egyptian  work  is  exceedingly  lifelike. 

In  carving  complete  statues,  the  ignorance  of  perspective  did 
not  injure  the  effect.  The  Egyptians,  accordingly,  excelled  here, 
especially  in  portrait  statues,  small  or  life  size.  They  were  fond, 
too,  of  making  colossal  statues,  which,  however  unnatural,  have 
a gloomy  and  overwhelming  grandeur  in  keeping  with  the  melan- 
choly desert  that  stretches  about  them. 

What  Was  the  Egyptian  Religion?  — There  was  a curious 
mixture  of  religions.  Each  family  worshiped  its  ancestors.  Such 
ancestor  worship  is  found,  indeed,  among  all  primitive  peoples, 
along  with  a belief  in  evil  spirits  and  malicious  ghosts.  There 
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was  also  a worship  of  animals.  Cats,  dogs,  bulls,  crocodiles,  and 
many  other  animals  were  sacred.  To  injure  one  of  these  “gods,’’ 
even  by  accident,  was  to  incur  the  murderous  fury  of  the  people. 

Probably  this  worship  was  a degraded 
kind  of  ancestor  worship  known  as 
totemism,  which  is  found  among  many 
peoples.  North  American  Indians  of 
a wolf  clan  or  a bear  clan  — with  a 
fabled  wolf  or  bear  for  an  ancestor  — 
must  on  no  account  injure  the  ancestral 
animal,  or  totem.  In  Egypt,  however, 
the  worship  of  animals  became  more 
widely  spread,  and  took  on  grosser 
features,  than  has  ever  been  the  case 
elsewhere.  Above  all  this,  there  was  a 
nature  worship  with  countless  deities 
and  demigods  representing  sun,  moon, 
river,  wind,  storm,  trees,  and  stones. 
Each  village  and  town  had  its  special 
nature  god  to  protect  it ; and  the  gods 
of  the  great  capitals  became  national 
deities. 

With  the  better  classes  this  nature 
worship  mounted  sometimes  to  a lofty 
and  pure  worship  of  one  God.  “God,’’ 
say  some  of  the  inscriptions,  “is  a 
spirit ; no  man  knoweth  his  form,”  and 
again,  — “He  is  the  creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
therein.”  These  lofty  thoughts  never 
spread  far  among  the  people ; but  a 
few  thinkers  in  Egypt  rose  to  them 
even  earlier  than  the  Hebrew  prophets 
did.  A youthful  king  (Ikhnaton)  of 
the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  sought  earn- 
estly to  replace  all  lower  worships  with  this  higher  one.  He  was 
overthrown  finally  by  the  priesthood  and  the  superstitious  masses ; 
but  we  still  have  a hymn  written  by  him  in  honor  of  Aten  (the 
Sun-Disk),  symbol  of  Light  and  Life : 


Courtesy  The  Oriental  Institute 

King  Tut-Ankh-Amen 
This  seventeen-foot,  seven- 
ton  statue  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian ruler  has  been  restored  and 
installed  in  the  Oriental  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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“Thy  appearing  is  beautiful  in  the  horizon  of  heaven, 

O living  Aten,  the  beginning  of  life ! . . . 

Thou  fillest  every  land  with  thy  beauty. 

Thy  beams  encompass  all  lands  which  thou  hast  made. 
Thou  bindest  them  with  thy  love.  . . . 

The  birds  fly  in  their  marshes  — 

Lifting  their  wings  to  adore  thee.  . . . 

The  small  bird  in  the  egg,  sounding  within  the  shell  — 
Thou  givest  it  breath  within  the  egg.  . . . 

How  many  are  the  things  which  thou  hast  made ! 

Thou  createst  the  land  by  thy  will,  thou  alone. 

With  peoples,  herds,  and  flocks.  . . . 

Thou  givest  to  every  man  his  place,  thou  framest  his  life.” 


The  idea  of  a future  life  was  held  in  two  or  three  forms.  Nearly 
all  savage  peoples  believe  that  after  death  the  body  remains  the 
home  of  the  soul,  or  at  least 
that  the  soul  lives  on  in  a pale, 
shadowy  existence  near  the 
tomb.  If  the  body  be  not  pre- 
served, or  if  it  be  not  given 
proper  burial,  then,  it  is 
thought,  the  soul  becomes  a 
wandering  and  mischievous 
ghost. 

The  early  Egyptians  held 
such  a belief,  and  their  prac- 
tice of  embalming^  the  body 
before  burial  was  connected 
with  it.  They  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  body  as  the  home 
for  the  soul.  In  the  early 
tombs,  too,  there  are  always 
found  dishes  in  which  had  been 
placed  food  and  drink  for  the  ghost.  After  these  6000  years  of 
different  faiths,  the  Egyptian  peasant  still  buries  food  and  drink 
with  his  dead.  Such  customs  last  long  after  the  ideas  on  which 
they  were  based  have  faded;  but  there  must  always  have  been 
some  live  idea  in  them  at  first. 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Akh-en-Aten 

The  headdress  has  been  restored  on  the 
battered  statue  of  this  reformer  pharaoh. 


1 Embalming  is  a process  of  preparing  a dead  body  with  drugs  and  spices,  so 
as  to  prevent  decay.  The  corpses  of  the  wealthy,  so  preserved,  were  also  swathed 
in  many  layers  of  linen  cloths  before  being  laid  away.  A corpse  so  preserved  and 
wrapped  is  called  a mummy. 
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Among  the  better  classes  there  finally  grew  up  a belief  in  a truer 
immortality  in  a distant  Elysium.  This  haven,  however,  was  only 
for  those  ghosts  who,  on  arrival,  should  be  declared  worthy.  The 
following  noble  extract  comes  from  the  “Repudiation  of  Sins.’’ 


The  Soul  on  the  Edge  of  the  Funeral  Couch 
The  souls  of  the  dead  went  forth  by  day  and  dwelt  in  those  places  where  they  had 
lived.  To  protect  them,  picture  words  were  carved  on  the  coffins. 


This  was  a statement  (hundreds  of  years  older  than  the  Hebrew 
Ten  Commandments)  which  the  Egyptian  believed  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  truthfully  before  the  “Judges  of  the  Dead.”  It  is  the 
first  record  of  the  idea  that  a good  life  ought  to  win  reward  here- 
after, 

“Hail  unto  you,  ye  lords  of  Truth!  hail  to  thee,  great  god,  lord  of  Truth 
and  Justice!  [Osiris]  ...  I have  not  committed  iniquity  against  men! 
I have  not  oppressed  the  poor ! . . . I have  not  caused  the  slave  to  be  ill- 
treated  of  his  master ! I have  not  pulled  down  the  scale  of  the  balance ! I have 
not  taken  away  the  milk  from  the  mouths  of  sucklings.  . . . Grant  that  he 
may  come  unto  you  — he  that  hath  not  lied  or  borne  false  witness,  ...  he 
that  hath  given  bread  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  him  that  was  athirst,  and 
that  hath  clothed  the  naked  with  garments.”  Some  other  declarations  of  this 
statement  run  : “I  have  not  blasphemed ” ; “I  have  not  stolen ” ; “I  have  not 
slain  any  man  treacherously” ; “I  have  not  made  false  accusation” ; “I  have 
not  eaten  my  heart  with  envy.”  See  also  Davis’  Readings,  I,  Nos.  9 and  10. 

Egypt : Conqueror  and  Conquered.  — For  the  first  thousand 
years  of  her  history  as  a kingdom,  Egypt  was  almost  isolated  from 
other  lands,  except  for  trade.  The  Nile  valley  was  so  difficult  to 
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get  into  that,  when  a large  state  had  once  been  formed  there,  it 
was  almost  safe  from  attack.  To  the  south  were  the  Abyssinians, 
a brave  and  warlike  people ; but  they  were  cut  off  from  Egypt  by 
a twelve-day  mairch  through  a desert  and  by  impassable  cataracts 
in  the  Nile.  Trade  caravans  and  small  bands  might  travel  from 
one  country  to  the  other ; but  armies  could  do  so  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  To  the  west 
lay  the  Sahara  — an  immense 
inhospitable  tract,  peopled  by 
small  tribes  roaming  from  oasis 
to  oasis.  On  the  north  and 
east  lay  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea. 

Thus  with  sides  and  rear  pro- 
tected, Egypt  faced  Asia  across 
the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

And  here,  too,  the  region 
bordering  Egypt  was  mainly 
desert.  But  a little  to  the 
north,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  lay  Syria,^  a nar- 
row strip  of  habitable  ground 
and  a nursery  of  warlike  peo- 
ples. Here  dwelt  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Philistines,  Canaanites, 

Hebrews,  Moabites,  and  Hit- 
tites,  whom  we  read  of  in  the 
Bible.  Mountain  ranges  and 
rivers  divided  these  peoples  into  many  small,  mutually  hostile 
states ; and  so  Syria  offered  a tempting  field  to  Egyptian  military 
ambition  when  Egypt  had  grown  powerful  enough  for  outside  con- 
quests. The  Theban  pharaohs  of  2400-2000  b.c.  laid  the  region 
waste  in  a series  of  wars,  and  finally  made  themselves  its  masters. 
Then,  about  1700  b.c.,  Egypt  was  itself  invaded  and  conquered 
by  a strange  race  of  nomads  from  the  neighboring  Arabian  desert. 
From  the  name  of  their  rulers  we  know  these  invaders  as  Hyksos, 

The  term  “Syria”  is  used  with  a varying  meaning.  In  a narrow  sense,  as  in 
this  passage,  it  means  only  the  coast  region.  In  a broader  use,  it  applies  to  all  the 
country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates. 


Courtesy  The  University  Prints 


Nofretete,  Queen  of  Ikhnaton 

Loveliest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
portraits  that  remain  to  us,  the  artist  has 
captured  and  held  for  all  time  something 
of  the  tenderness  and  spirituality  of  woman- 
kind. 
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or  Shepherds.  They  introduced  the  horse  into  Egypt.  (This 
animal  never  became  common  enough  for  work  purposes,  but  was 
used  only  in  war.) 

The  “New  Empire.”  — A century  later,  the  Hyksos  were  ex- 
pelled by  a new  line  of  native  pharaohs  at  Thebes.  These  are 
known  as  the  monarchs  of  the  “New  Empire.”  The  long  struggle 


with  the  invading  Hyksos  had  fastened  militarism  disastrously 
upon  the  industrial  Egyptians,  and  the  “New  Empire  ” is  known 
chiefly  for  its  conquests  in  war. 

At  its  extreme  north,  the  fertile  Syrian  strip  bends  south  again 
in  a sharp  crescent  around  the  Arabian  desert  down  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  On  these  rivers,  so  much  like  their 
own  Nile,  the  Egyptian  conquerors  found  a civilization  not  much 
inferior  to  their  own,  and  almost  as  old.  These  first  two  homes  of 
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civilization,  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates,  were 
only  some  800  miles  apart  in  a straight  line ; but  along  the  two 
legs  of  the  triangle  — the  only  practicable  route  — the  distance 
was  much  greater.  That  whole  district  was  soon  covered  by  a 
network  of  roads.  These  were  garrisoned  here  and  there  by  Egyp- 
tian fortresses ; and  along  them,  for  centuries,  there  passed  hurry- 
ing streams  of  officials,  couriers,  and  merchants. 

The  Fall  of  Egyptian  Greatness.  — But  “he  who  takes  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.”  The  population  of  Egypt  was  drained 
of  its  manhood  by  long  wars,  and  impoverished  by  heavy  war 
taxation.  Finally  the  pharaohs  could  no  longer  defend  their 
distant  frontiers,  and  withdrew  within  the  old  borders  of  Egypt. 
In  particular,  they  found  it  impossible  to  war  longer  with  the 
Hittites,  who,  armed  with  iron  weapons,  descended  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Taurus  mountains  and  overthrew  Egyptian  power  in  Syria. 
Then,  in  672  b.c.,  Egypt  became  subject  to  Assyria. 

Twenty  years  later,  Psammetichus  restored  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence, and  became  the  first  of  the  final  line  of  native  pharaohs. 
He  had  been  a military  adventurer,  and  he  won  his  throne  largely 
through  the  aid  of  mercenary  Greek  troops.  During  all  her  earlier 
greatness,  however  much  her  traders  visited  foreign  lands,  Egypt 
had  kept  herself  jealously  closed  against  strangers.  But  Psam- 
metichus threw  open  the  door  to  foreigners,  especially  to  the 
Greeks,  who  were  just  coming  into  notice.  Greek  travelers 
visited  Egypt ; large  numbers  of  Greek  soldiers  served  in  the  army ; 
and  a Greek  colony  at  Naucratis  was  given  special  privileges. 
Indeed,  Sais,  the  new  capital  of  Psammetichus  and  his  son, 
thronged  with  Greek  adventurers.  Egypt  “had  lit  the  torch  of 
civilization”  ages  before : now  she  passed  it  on  to  the  Western 
world  through  this  vigorous  new  race. 

Neco,  son  of  Psammetichus,  is  remembered  for  his  fine  attempt 
to  reopen  the  ancient  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  This 
failed ; but  Neco  did  find  another  sea  route  from  the  Red  to  the 
Mediterranean.  One  of  his  ships  sailed  around  Africa,  down  the 
east  coast,  returning  three  years  later  through  the  Mediterranean. 
Herodotus,  who  tells  us  the  story,  adds  : “On  their  return  the  sail- 
ors reported  (others  may  believe  them  but  I will  not)  that  in  sailing 
from  east  to  west  around  Africa  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand.”  This  report,  so  incredible  to  Herodotus,  is  good  proof  to 
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us  that  the  story  of  the  sailors  was  true.  (If  the  student  does  not 
see  why,  let  him  trace  the  route  on  a globe.) 

This  voyage  closes  Egyptian  history.  In  525  b.c.  the  land 
became  subject  to  Persia,  and  native  rule  has  never  been  restored. 
The  poet  Shelley  pictures  the  decay  of  Egyptian  might : 

"Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them,  on  the  sand, 

Half-sunk,  a shattered  visage  lies. 

And  on  the  pedestal,  these  words  appear : 

‘ My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings. 

Look  on  my  works.  Ye  Mighty,  and  despair!’ 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.” 

Exercises.  — 1.  Make  and  compare  lists  of  the  things  we  owe  to  Egypt. 
2.  What  can  you  learn  from  these  extracts  upon  Egypt  in  Davis’  Readings, 
which  have  not  been  referred  to  in  this  chapter?  (If  the  class  have  enough 
of  those  valuable  little  books  in  their  hands,  this  topic  may  make  all  or  part 
of  a day’s  lesson.)  3.  Do  you  regard  the  Great  Pyramid  or  the  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  conquest  of  Syria  as  the  truest  proof  of  Egyptian 
greatness?  4.  Can  you  see  any  connection  between  the  cheap  food  of  the 
Nile  valley  and  its  place  as  an  early  home  of  civilization?  Could  you  suggest 
a more  just  division  of  the  leisure  that  resulted  from  that  cheap  food? 


, „ Courtesy  The  Oriental  Institute 

Imperial  Gateway 

In  the  foreground  can  be  seen  some  of  the  original  paving  blocks  over  which  the 
wheels  of  King  Sargon’s  chariots  must  often  have  rolled. 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  EUPHRATES  AND  TIGRIS 

The  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers.  — Rising  on  opposite  slopes  of 
snow-capped  Armenian  mountains,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers 
approach  each  other  in  majestic  sweeps  until  they  form  a conunon 
valley ; then  they  flow  in  parallel  channels  for  most  of  their  course, 
uniting  just  before  they  reach  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Their  valley  is  a rich  oasis  of  luxuriant  vegetation  lying  between 
the  sands  of  Arabia  and  the  rugged  plateaus  of  Central  Asia.  It 
has  three  parts.  (1)  Like  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  the  lower  part  had 
been  built  up  out  of  alluvial  soil  carried  out,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
into  the  sea.  This  district  is  known  as  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea.  Its 
fertihty,  in  ancient  times,  was  kept  up  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Euphrates,  regulated,  like  the  Nile’s,  by  dikes,  reservoirs,  and 
canals.  To  the  north,  the  rich  Chaldean  plain  rises  into  a broad 
table-land.  (2)  The  fertile  half  of  this,  on  the  Tigris  side,  is  ancient 
Assyria.  (3)  The  western  part  of  the  upper  valley  (Mesopotamia) 
is  more  rugged,  and  is  important  mainly  because  it  makes  part  of 
the  great  curved  road,  around  the  Arabian  desert,  from  Chaldea  to 
Egypt. 
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By  4000  B.c.  the  Chaldeans  had  copper  tools  and  a hieroglyphic 
writing.  Successive  waves  of  conquering  nomads  from  the 
Arabian  desert  finally  made  their  language  Semitic,  though  the 
people  never  really  became  Semites  in  blood.  In  the  less  civilized 
Tigris  district,  however,  the  inhabitants  did  become  mainly 


Semitic.^  The  men  of  the  south  — Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians  — 
were  quick-witted,  industrious,  gentle.  The  men  of  the  north  — 
the  hook-nosed,  larger-framed,  fiercer  Assyrians  — delighted  in 
blood  and  gore,  and  had  only  such  arts  and  learning  as  they  could 
borrow  from  their  neighbors. 

Hammurapi  and  the  Babylonian  Empire.  — Just  as  in  early 
Egypt,  so  in  this  double  valley,  many  cities  waged  long  wars  with 
one  another  from  an  early  date.  Each  such  city,  with  its  surround- 
ing hamlets  and  farms,  was  a little  city-state.  First  Accad  and 

1 The  languages  of  the  Arabs,  Jews,  Assyrians,  and  of  some  other  neighboring 
peoples,  such  as  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  are  closely  related.  The  whole  group  of 
such  languages  is  called  Semitic,  and  the  peoples  who  speak  them  are  called  Semites 
(descendants  of  Shem) . 


The  Mound  of  Tepe  Gawra 

In  this  man-made  hill  have  been  found  the  ruins  of  eleven  successive  cities,  one  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  5700  years  old. 


Photos  Courtesy  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 

Decorative  Craftsmanship  of  Long  Ago 
The  Mound  of  Tepe  Gawra  yielded  rosettes,  beads,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
electrum  — the  valuable  belongings  of  people  who  had  lived  5700  years  ago. 
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then  Ur  (both  of  which  we  read  of  in  the  Bible)  won  control  over 
all  Chaldea.  Later,  Babylon  in  Chaldea  and  Nineveh  in  Assyria 
became  the  capitals  of  mighty  empires.^ 

About  2150  B.C.,  a new  Semitic  conqueror,  Hammurapi,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Babylon,  and  soon  extended  his  rule  over  the  whole 

valley  and  westward  even  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  was 
the  First  Babylonian  Empire. 
For  hundreds  of  years  Chal- 
dean fashions  were  copied, 
Chaldean  manufactures  were 
used,  and  Chaldean  ‘‘books” 
were  read,  all  over  Syria ; and, 
ever  since,  the  name  Babylon 
has  remained  a symbol  for 
magnificence  and  power.  After 
five  or  six  centuries,  however, 
Egypt  for  a time  seized  most 
of  this  Babylonian  empire. 

The  Assyrian  Empire.  — In 
745  B.C.,  Nineveh,  long  subject 
to  Babylon,  became  herself  the  seat  of  an  Assyrian  Empire,  larger 
and  mightier  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it.  The  king,  Sargon, 
carried  away  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  into  capitivity  (722  b.c.)  ; 
Sargon’s  son,  Sennacherib,  subdued  Judah ; ^ and  Sennacherib’s 
son  conquered  Egypt. 

Every  Assyrian  energy  went  to  make  the  army  a perfect  fighting 
machine.  The  soldiers  were  armed  with  iron  weapons  (adopted 
from  the  Hittites),  and  were  equipped  with  battering  rams  and 
great  hurling  engines,  to  beat  down  the  earth  walls  of  unsubmissive 
cities.  The  transportation  and  dispersion  of  a conquered  nation, 

1 An  empire  is  properly  a state  containing  many  sub-states.  Egypt  was  called 
a kingdom  while  it  was  confined  to  the  Nile  valley,  but  an  empire  when  its  sway 
extended  over  Ethiopia  and  Syria. 

2 2 Kings,  xviii.  For  the  Assyrian  story,  see  Davis’  Readings,  I,  No.  12.  Sen- 
nacherib, however,  is  best  remembered  from  the  Jewish  account  of  the  destruction 
of  his  army,  in  an  earlier  expedition,  by  a sudden  plague  — “smitten  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord.”  This  is  the  incident  referred  to  in  Byron’s  lines : 

“The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold  . . . 

Like  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  has  blown. 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown.” 


Ibi-Sin,  the  Last  King  of  Ur 


This  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  portrait 
of  a human  being.  It  is  on  Clay  Postage, 
which  also  served  as  a seal  for  a registered 
package  dated  about  2300  b.c. 
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with  unimaginable  sufferings  (as  in  the  case  of  the  “Lost  Tribes’’ 
of  Israel),  «was  a common  practice,  to  guard  against  rebellion. 
“Frightfulness”  was  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Assyrians,  to  intimidate 
their  enemies;  and  the  rulers  exulted 
fiendishly  in  details  of  cruelty.  Said 
parts  of  two  royal  inscriptions  : 

“They  did  not  embrace  my  feet.  ...  I 
captured  the  city.  . . . The  spoil  I carried 
away.  ...  I cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of 
some  [of  the  conquered] ; I cut  off  the  noses, 
ears,  and  fingers  of  others.  ...  I built  a 
pyramid  of  the  living  and  a pyramid  of  heads. 

The  city  I overthrew,  dug  up,  and  burned. 

The  nobles,  as  many  as  had  revolted,  I flayed. 

With  their  skins  I covered  the  pyramid  [of 
citizens].  . . . Some  of  them  I buried  alive  in 
the  midst  of  the  pyramid;  others  I impaled 
on  stakes. 

In  another  inscription  Sennacherib  declares 
that  he  once  razed  Babylon  itself  for  rebellion : 

“Temple  and  tower  I tore  down.  ...  I dug 
ditches  through  the  city,  and  laid  waste  its 
site.  Greater  than  the  deluge  was  its  anni- 
hilation.” 

Fall  of  Assyria.  — The  wide  rule  of 
Assyria  was  short-lived.  Her  strength 
was  wasted  by  constant  wars  abroad, 
and  her  industries  decayed  at  home. 

A burning  hatred,  too,  against  her 
cruelties  and  her  crushing  taxation 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed 
peoples.  After  twenty  years  of  subjec- 
tion, Egypt  broke  away.  Twenty  years 
more,  and  Babylon  followed.  • Hordes 
of  Scythians  (probably  Tartar  nomads) 
from  the  north  devastated  the  empire. 

And  in  606  the  Medes  and  Babylonians 
captured  Nineveh  itself;  and  the  proud  “city  of  blood,”  which 
had  razed  so  many  other  cities,  was  given  to  sack  and  pillage.  The 
passionate  exultation  of  all  neighboring  peoples  was  spoken  in  the 


Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  11 
OF  Assyria 

This  huge  black  stone  is  four- 
faced with  five  bands  of  sculp- 
ture running  around  it.  Each 
band  illustrates  the  conquest 
of  Shalmaneser  of  a different 
nation.  This  obelisk  is  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  triumphal  columns 
of  Roman  Emperors. 
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stern  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet:  “All  that  hear  the  news  of 
thy  fate  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee  — for  whom  hath  not  thy 
wickedness  afflicted  continually?  ’’  ^ Two  hundred  years  later  the 
Greek  adventurer  Xenophon,  standing  on  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  could  not  even  learn  their  name. 

The  Second  Babylonian  Empire.  — This  second  Empire  began 
with  the  successful  rebellion  against  Assyria,  in  625  b.c.,  but  it 


The  Lion  of  Babylon 

Straight  north  and  south  through  Babylon  ran  a famous  “ Procession  Street,”  or 
‘‘Sacred  Way,”  from  the  temple  of  Marduk,  the  city’s  guardian  god,  to  the  city 
gate.  In  Nebuchadnezzar’s  time  this  street  was  paved  with  huge  smooth  slabs  of 
stone.  On  either  side  of  this  pavement  ran  a high  brick  wall,  ornamented  along  its 
entire  length  with  a frieze  of  lions  in  low  relief,  brilliantly  enameled  in  white  and 
yellow  upon  a dark  blue  ground  and  crowned  with  white  rosettes.  This  procession 
of  lions  (symbol  of  the  god)  led  to  colossal  sculptures  of  guardian  bulls  at  the  city 
gateway. 

lasted  less  than  a century.  The  glory  of  this  period  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (604-561  b.c.).  He  carried  away 
the  Jews  into  the  “ Babylonian  Captivity”  — in  unhappy  imitation 
of  Assyrian  policy ; but  he  also  rebuilt  Babylon  on  a magnificent 
scale,  and  renewed  the  ancient  engineering  works  (Davis’  Readings). 
Soon  after  this  reign,  Babylon  fell  before  the  rising  power  of  Persia. 

During  the  past  thousand  years,  under  Turkish  rule,  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  engineering  works  of  Chaldea  have  gone  to 


1 Nahum  iii,  1-19.  See  also  Isaiah  xiii,  16-22,  and  Jeremiah  1 and  li. 
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ruin.  The  myriads  of  canals  are  choked  with  sand,  and,  in  this 
early  home  of  civilization,  the  uncontrolled  overflow  of  the  river 
turns  the  eastern  districts  into  a dreary  marsh,  while  on  the  west 
the  desert  has  drifted  in,  to  cover  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world, 
— and  the  sites  of  scores  of  mighty  cities  are  only  shapeless  mounds, 
where  sometimes  nomad  Arabs  camp  for  a night.  Recently 
(since  1910),  it  is  true  (under  German  control,  and  now  under 
English),  many  thousand  acres  have 
been  reclaimed  for  fields  of  cotton  and 
grain. 

The  Classes  of  People.  — The  king, 
both  in  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  was  sur- 
rounded with  everything  that  could 
awe  and  charm  the  masses.  Extraor- 
dinary magnificence  and  splendor  re- 
moved him  from  the  common  people. 

He  gave  audience,  seated  on  a golden 
throne  covered  with  a purple  canopy 
which  was  supported  by  pillars  glit- 
tering with  precious  stones.  All  who 
came  into  his  presence  prostrated  them- 
selves in  the  dust  until  bidden  to  rise. 

His  rule  was  absolute. 

The  peasants  tilled  the  rich  land  in 
misery.  As  in  Egypt  they  paid  for 
their  holdings  with  half  of  the  produce. 

In  a poor  yeg,r,  this  left  them  in  debt  for  seed  and  living.  The 
creditor  could  charge  exorbitant  interest  — usually  twenty  per  cent 
a year ; and  if  it  were  not  paid,  he  could  levy  not  only  upon  the 
debtor’s  small  goods,  but  also  upon  wife  or  child,  or  upon 
the  farmer  himself,  for  slavery  — though  only  for  three  years. 

The  wealthy  class  included  landowners,  officials,  professional 
men,  moneylenders,  and  merchants.  The  merchant  in  particular 
was  a prominent  figure.  The  position  of  Chaldea,  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  made  its  cities  the  natural  mart  of  exchange 
between  India  and  Syria.  The  extensive  wars  of  Assyria,  cruel  as 
they  were,  were  not  merely  for  love  of  conquest : they  were  largely 
commercial  in  purpose,  — to  win  ‘‘a  place  in  the  sun,”  like  most 
modern  wars,  — to  secure  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  to 


Laws  of  Hammurapi 
The  relief  represents  the  king 
receiving  the  Law  from  the  hand 
of  the  Sun-God  (seated). 
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ruin  trade  centers,  like  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Tyre,  that  were 
competing  with  Nineveh. 

The  Laws  of  Hammurapi.  — In  1902  a.d.,  a French  explorer 
found  a collection  of  280  Babylonian  laws  inscribed,  in  some 

2600  lines,  upon  an  eight- 
foot  shaft  of  stone.  This 
“code”  asserts  that  it  was 
enacted  by  Hammurapi. 
It  is  the  oldest  known  code 
of  laws  in  the  world ; and 
it  shows  that  the  men  for 
whom  it  was  made  were 
already  far  advanced  in 
civilization.  It  tries  to 
guard  against  bribery  of 
judges  and  witnesses, 
against  careless  medical 
practice,  against  ignorant 
or  dishonest  building  contractors,  as  well  as  against  the  oppression 
of  widows  and  orphans  Some  provisions  remind  us  of  the  later 
Jewish  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth  — though 
injuries  to  a poor  man  could  be  atoned  for  in  money : 

“If  a man  has  caused  a man  of  rank  to  lose  an  eye,  one  of  his  own  eyes 
must  be  struck  out.  If  he  has  shattered  the  limb  of  a man  of  rank,  let  his 
own  limb  be  broken.  [But]  If  he  has  caused  a poor  man  to  lose  an  eye,  or  has 
shattered  a limb,  let  him  pay  one  maneh  of  silver”  [about  S32  in  our  values]. 

This  code,  and  other  discoveries,  show  that  rights  of  property 
were  carefully  guarded.  Deeds,  wills,  marriage  settlements,  legal 
contracts  of  all  kinds,  survive  by  tens  of  thousands. 

Cuneiform  Writing.  — The  early  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  had  a 
system  of  hieroglyphics  not  unlike  the  Egyptian.  At  first  they 
wrote,  or  painted,  these  on  the  papyrus  which  grew  in  the 
Euphrates  as  well  as  in  the  Nile.  Later,  they  came  to  press  the 
characters  with  a sharp  metal  instrument  into  clay  tablets  (which 
were  then  baked  to  preserve  them).  This  change  of  material  led 
to  a change  in  the  written  characters.  The  pictures  shriveled 
and  flattened  into  wedge-shaped  symbols,  and  so  scholars  call  this 
writing  cuneiform,  from  the  Latin  cuneus,  wedge.  The  signatures 
to  legal  documents  show  a great  variety  of  handwritings ; and 


Babylonian  Tablets 


Probably  some  Babylonian  youth  had  to  study 
these  tablets,  for  they  are  double  columned: 
one  column  is  in  the  older  hieroglyphics  and 
the  other  in  the  later  cuneiform  equivalents. 
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recently  a Babylonian  schoolhouse  has  been  excavated,  where 
boys  were  taught  to  write.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  many 
“slates”  (soft  clay  tablets  when  the 
Babylonian  boys  used  them),  covered 
with  writing  exercises,  evidently  from 
set  copies  of  various  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty. When  such  a “slate”  was  full, 
the  Babylonian  boy  cleaned  it  by  scrap- 
ing it  smooth  with  a straight-edged 
scraper. 

The  Chaldeans  Wrote  Books  and 
Had  Libraries.  — Each  of  the  numerous 
cities  that  studded  the  valley  of  the 
twin  rivers  had  its  library,  sometimes 
several  of  them.  A library  was  a col- 
lection of  clay  tablets  or  bricks  covered 
with  minute  cuneiform  writing  — six 
lines,  perhaps,  to  an  inch.  In  Babylon 
the  ruins  of  one  library  contained  over 
thirty  thousand  tablets,  of  about  the 
date  2700  b.c.,  all  neatly  arranged  in 
order.  A tablet,  with  its  condensed 
writing,  corresponds  fairly  well  to  a 
chapter  in  one  of  our  books.  Each 
tablet  had  its  library  number  stamped 
upon  it,  and  the  collections  were  carefully  catalogued.  The  kings 
prided  themselves  on  keeping  libraries  open  to  the  public ; and  a 

large  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants (including  many 
women)  could  read  and 
write. 

The  literary  class  studied 
the  “dead”  language  of 
the  pre-Semitic  period,  as 
we  study  Latin,  and  the 
A Babylonian  Contract  Tablet  in  Duplicate  merchants  were  obliged  to 

The  outer  tablet  is  broken  to  show  part  of  the  know  the  languages  spoken 
inner  original,  which  couid  always  be  consulted  • ri  • • .l  i mi 

if  the  outside  was  thought  to  have  been  tarn-  Syria  m that  day.  The 
pered  with.  libraries  contained  diction- 


■ An  Assyrian  Book 
This  six-sided  cylinder  of 
baked  clay  recounts  the  exploits 
of  Sennacherib  in  eight  cam- 
paigns. The  book  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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aries  and  grammars  of  these  languages,  and  also  many  translations 
of  foreign  books,  in  columns  parallel  with  the  originals.  Scribes 
were  constantly  employed  in  copying  and  editing  ancient  texts, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  very  careful  in  their  work.  When 
they  could  not  make  out  a word  in  an  ancient  copy,  they  tell  us  so, 
and  leave  the  space  blank. 

What  Scientific  Ideal  Did  the  Chaldeans  Give  to  Civilization  ? — 

Science  was  somewhat  hindered  by  belief  in  charms  and  magic, 
Some  of  our  boyish  forms  of  “counting  out,”  such  as  “eeny,  meeny, 
miny,  moe,”  are  playful  survivals  of  solemn  forms  of  divination 
used  by  Chaldean  magicians.  Still,  in  geometry  the  Chaldeans 
made  as  much  progress  as  the  Egyptians ; and  in  arithmetic  more. 
Their  notation  combined  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems. 
Sixty  was  a favorite  unit  (used  as  we  use  the  hundred)  because  it  is 
divisible  by  both  ten  and  twelve.  (That  notation  survives  on  the 
faces  of  most  of  our  clocks  and  on  every  school  globe,  and  the 
Chaldean  “dozen”  is  still  one  of  our  units.) 

As  in  Egypt,  too,  the  clear  skies  and  level  plains  invited  an  early 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Every  great  city  had  its  lofty 
observatory  and  its  royal  astronomer ; and  in  Babylon,  in  331  b.c., 
Alexander  the  Great  'found  the  record  of  an  unbroken  series  of 
observations  running  back  1900  years  before  that  time.  Toward 
the  close  of  their  civilization  the  Chaldeans  learned  to  foretell 
eclipses.  In  great  measure,  however,  they  studied  astronomy  as  a 
means  of  foretelling  the  future  — because  the  stars  were  thought 
to  influence  human  lives.  This  pretended  science  we  call  astrology, 
to  distinguish  it  from  real  astronomy.  It  was  practiced  in  earnest 
in  Europe  as  late  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and,  even  after  so 
many  hundred  years,  a European  astrologer  was  always  called 
“a  Chaldean.  ” 

The  Arts  and  Industry  in  the  Lands  of  the  Euphrates.  — These 
men  of  the  Euphrates  made  practical  use  of  their  science.  They 
invented  wheeled  carts,  and,  very  early,  they  devised  effective 
defensive  armor  — helmets  of  leather  embossed  with  copper  plates. 
They  wrote  books  on  agriculture,  which  passed  on  their  skill  in  that 
field  to  the  Greeks.  They  understood  the  lever  and  pulley,  and 
used  the  arch  in  vaulted  drains  and  aqueducts.  They  invented  an 
excellent  system  of  measures,  based  on  the  length  of  finger,  hand, 
and  arm;  and  these  measures,  along  with  their  weights,  have 
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come  down  to  us  through  the  Greeks.  Our  pound  is  merely  the 
Babylonian  mina  renamed.  The  symbols  in  our  ‘‘Apothecaries^ 
Table/'  still  used  in  every  physician’s  prescription,  are  Babylonian, 
as  are  the  curious  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  our  almanacs.  As  we 
get  from  the  Egyptians  our 
year  and  months,  so  from  the 
Chaldeans  we  get  the  week, 
with  its  “seventh  day  of  rest 
for  the  soul.” 

Babylonian  metal-workers 
and  engravers  had  surpassing 
skill  in  cutting  gems,  enamel- 
ing, and  inlaying.  Assyrian 
looms,  too,  produced  the  finest 
of  muslins  and  of  fleecy  wool- 
ens, to  which  the  dyer  gave 
the  most  brilliant  colors.  The 
rich  wore  long  robes  of  those 
cloths,  decorated  with  em- 
broideries. Tapestries  and 
carpets,  also,  wonderfully  col- 
ored, were  woven,  for  walls 
and  floors  and  beds. 

Architecture  and  Sculpture 
in  Brick  and  Stone.  — The 
Euphrates  valley  had  no  stone 
and  little  wood.  Brick-making, 
therefore,  was,  next  to  agri- 
culture, the  most  important 
industry.  Ordinary  houses 
were  built  of  cheap  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  same  material  was  used  for  all  but  the  outer  courses 
of  the  walls  of  the  palaces  and  temples ; but  for  these  outside 
faces,  a kiln-baked  brick  was  used,  much  like  our  own.  With  only 
these  imperfect  materials,  the  Babylonians  constructed  marvelous 
tower-temples  and  elevated  gardens,  in  imitation  of  mountain 
scenery.  The  “Hanging  Gardens,”  built  by  Nebu chadnezzar  to 
please  his  wife  (from  the  Median  mountains),  rose,  one  terrace 
upon  another,  to  a height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  were 


The  Work  of  City  Planners  of  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Century  b.c. 

This  sewer,  in  the  city  of  Eshnunna, 
was  constructed  of  burned  brick.  Lateral 
passages  extended  on  either  side  into 
neighboring  houses. 
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counted  by  the  Greeks  among  the  “seven  wonders  of  the  world.’' 
But  this  extensive  use  of  sun-dried  brick  explains  the  complete 
decay  of  Chaldean  cities,  — which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  sank 
into  shapeless  mounds  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  surround- 
ing plain. 


The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon 

A king  of  Babylon  married  a princess  from  mountainous  Media,  and,  to  satisfy 
her  longing  for  the  scenery  of  her  old  home,  he  built,  on  the  flat  Babylonian  plain, 
wonderful  “ Hanging  Gardens,”  which  became  famous  through  all  the  rest  of  ancient 
times  as  one  of  ‘‘the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,”  Earth  was  piled  up  in  vast 
mounds,  terrace  above  terrace,  and  planted  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  To 
hold  the  earth  in  place,  the  mounds  were  faced  with  brick, 

Assyria  abounded  in  excellent  stone.  Still  for  centuries  her 
builders  slavishly  used  brick,  like  the  people  from  whom  they 
borrowed  their  art.  Finally,  however,  they  came  to  make  use  of 
better  material  about  them  for  sculpture  and  for  the  facings  of 
their  public  buildings.  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  though  in 
no  other  art,  Assyria,  land  of  stone,  excelled  Babylonia,  land  of 
brick.  In  the  royal  palaces,  especially,  the  almost  unlimited  power 
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of  the  monarchs  and  their  Oriental  passion  for  splendor  and  color 
produced  a sumptuous  magnificence. 

Ancestor  and  Nature  Worshipers.  — Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
worshiped  ancestors.  Mingled  with  this  religion  was  a nature 
worship,  with  numerous  gods  and  demigods.  Ancestor  wor- 
ship is  usually  accompanied  by  a belief  in  witchcraft  and  in 
unfriendly  ghosts  and  demons.  In  Chaldea  these  superstitions 
appeared  in  exaggerated  form.  The  pictures  in  early  Christian 
times  representing  the  devil  with  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  came  from 
the  Babylonians,  through  the  Jewish  Talmud  (a  Hebrew  book  of 
learning  and  legends). 

Nature  worship,  in  its  lower  stages,  is  often  accompanied  by 
debasing  rites,  in  which  drunkenness  and  sensuahty  appear  as  acts 
of  worship.  The  stern  reproaches  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  have 
made  Babylon  notorious  for  such  features  in  her  religion ; but  the 
following  hymn  composed  in  Ur,  before  the  time  of  Abraham, 
shows  noble  rehgious  feeling. 

“Father,  long  suffering  and  full  of  forgiveness,  whose  hand  upholds  the  life 
of  all  mankind ! . . . 

First-born,  omnipotent,  whose  heart  is  immensity,  and  there  is  none  who 
may  fathom  it ! . . . 

In  heaven,  who  is  supreme  ? Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme ! 

On  earth,  who  is  supreme  ? Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme  ! 

As  for  thee,  thy  will  is  made  known  in  heaven,  and  the  angels  bow  their  faces. 
As  for  thee,  thy  will  is  made  known  upon  earth,  and  the  spirits  below  kiss 
the  ground.” 


Sin,  the  Moon-God 
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The  Royal  Audience  Hall  of  Xerxes 

Along  the  stairway  leading  up  to  the  audience  hall  is  a sculptured  panorama  of  the 
long  processions  of  foreign  peoples  come  to  do  honor  to  the  Persian  Emperor. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE 

Lydia  and  Its  Gift  of  Gold.  — Now  the  map  grows.  Shortly 
before  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  two  new  centers  of  power  had 
appeared,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Syrian  crescent.  These  were 
Persia  and  Lydia.  Lydia  was  a kingdom  in  western  Asia  Minor. 
Somewhat  before  550  b.c.  its  sovereign,  Croesus,  united  all  Asia 
Minor  west  of  the  Halys  River  under  his  sway  (including  many 
Greek  cities  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean  coast).  This  made  the 
Lydian  Empire  for  a time  one  of  the  great  world-powers  (see  map 
facing  page  44). 

The  region  abounded  in  gold  and  silver ; and  “rich  as  Croesus 
became  a byword.  Lydia’s  gift  to  the  world  was  the  invention  of 
coinage.  As  early  as  650  b.c.,  a Lydian  king  stamped  upon  pieces 
of  silver  a statement  of  their  weight  and  purity,  with  his  name 
and  picture  as  guarantee  of  the  statement.  This  money  of  Lydia 
could  be  received  anywhere  at  once  at  a fixed  rate  — which  made 
commerce  vastly  easier.  Ever  since,  the  coinage  of  money  has 
been  one  of  the  important  duties  of  governments.  The  older 
barter,  however,  remained  the  common  method  of  exchange,  except 
in  the  most  progressive  markets,  for  centuries  more. 
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A New  Field  for  History.  — On  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  lay  the  lofty  and  somewhat  arid  Plateau  of  Iran.  This 
was  the  home  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  These  peoples  appeared 
first  about  850  b.c.,  as  fierce  barbarians,  whom  Assyria  found 
it  needful  to  subdue  repeatedly.  Gradually  they  adopted  the 
civilization  of  their  neighbors ; and,  in  606,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Medes  conquered  Assyria. 

Then  the  civilized  world  was  divided,  for  three  generations,^ 
between  four  great  powers,  — Babylon,  Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Media. 
These  kingdoms  were  friendly  allies,  and  the  civihzed  world  had  a 
rare  rest  from  internal  war. 

Cyrus,  Maker  of  the  Persian  Empire.  — But  in  558  b.c.,  Cyrus, 
a tributary  prince  of  the  Persian  tribes,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Medes  and  set  up  an  independent  Persian  monarchy  — which 
quickly  became  the  most  powerful  empire  the  world  had  known. 
Cyrus  conquered  Media  and  her  allies,  Lydia  and  Babylon ; and  a 
few  years  later  his  son  subdued  Egypt.  The  new  empire  included 
all  the  former  ones,  together  with  the  new  districts  of  Iran  and  Asia 
Minor. 

The  next  three  Persian  kings  (after  Cyrus  and  his  son)  added  to 
their  dominions  modern  Afghanistan  and  northwestern  India  on 
the  east,  with  vast  regions  to  the  northeast  beyond  the  Caspian 
Sea ; and  on  the  west,  the  European  coast  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Greek  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  This  huge 
realm  contained  possibly  seventy-five  million  people,  and  its  eastern 
and  western  frontiers  were  farther  apart  than  Vancouver  and 
New  York.  Its  only  civilized  neighbors  were  India  ^ and  Greece. 
Elsewhere,  indeed,  it  was  bounded  by  seas  and  deserts. 

Persia’s  Three  Gifts.  — Persian  art  and  literature  were  wholly 
borrowed,  mainly  from  Babylonia.  Besides  the  expansion  of  the 
map,  already  noted,  Persia’s  services  to  the  world  were  three  : the 
repulse  of  Scythian  savages ; a better  organization  of  government ; 
and  the  lofty  character  of  her  religion. 


' A generation,  as  a measure  of  time,  means  the  average  interval  that  separates  a 
father  from  his  son.  This  corresponds  in  length,  also,  in  a rough  way,  to  the  active 
years  of  adult  life,  — the  period  between  early  manhood  and  old  age.  It  is  reckoned 
at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

2 Civilizations  grew  up  at  a very  early  date  in  the  great  river  valleys  of  India 
and  China ; but  these  civilizations  have  not  much  affected  our  “Western”  civiliza- 
tion until  very  recently.  Therefore  they  are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  volume. 
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About  630  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  downfall  of  Nineveh,  the 
steppes  of  the  North  had  poured  hordes  of  savages  into  western 
Asia.  By  the  Greeks  these  nomads  were  called  Scythians,  and 
their  inroads  were  like  those  of  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  in 
later  history.  They  plundered  as  far  as  Egypt ; and  they  were  a 
real  danger  to  all  the  culture  the  world  had  been  building  up  so 
painfully  for  four  thousand  years.  The  early  Persian  kings,  by 


A Persian  Lion 

In  a palace  at  Susa,  built  by  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  in  404  b.c.,  was  this  lion  frieze, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Compare  it  with  the  Babylonian  lion  on  page  40. 

repeated  expeditions  into  the  Scythian  country,  saved  civilization 
from  these  ruthless  ravagers. 

A New  Imperial  Organization.  — The  first  empires  were  held 
together  very  loosely.  The  tributary  kingdoms  had  to  pay  trib- 
ute and  to  assist  in  war,  and  from  time  to  time  their  kings  were 
expected  to  attend  the  court  of  their  master.  Otherwise,  the 
subject  states  were  separate  units.  They  kept  their  old  kings  and 
their  own  language,  laws,  and  customs.  Two  of  them  sometimes 
made  war  upon  each  other,  without  interference  from  the  head 
king.  A foreign  invasion  or  the  unexpected  death  of  a sovereign 
might  shatter  the  loose  union;  and  then  would  follow  years  of 
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bloody  war,  until  some  king  built  up  the  empire  once  more.  Peace 
and  security  could  not  exist. 

The  Assyrian  rulers  had  begun  to  reform  this  plan  of  government. 
They  left  the  subject  peoples  their  own  laws  and  customs,  as  before ; 
but  they  broke  up  some  of  the  old  kingdoms  into  satrapies,  or 
provinces,  ruled  by  appointed  officers.  (This  was  Assyria’s  sole 
contribution  to  progress.)  The  system,  however,  was  still  unsatis- 


Comtesy  The  Oriental  Institute 

Another  Stairway  in  the  Persepolis  Palace  of  Xerxes 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  a small  stairway  in  the  beautiful  palace  that  was  fired  by 
the  drunken  followers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  330  b.c. 

factory.  In  theory  the  satraps  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  imperial  king;  but  in  practice  they  were  very  nearly 
kings  themselves,  and  they  were  under  constant  temptation  to  try 
to  become  independent  rulers,  by  rebellion. 

The  Persians  adopted  and  extended  the  system  of  satraps ; and 
Darius  “the  Organizer,”  the  fourth  Persian  king  (521-485  b.c.), 
introduced  three  new  checks  upon  rebellion.  (1)  In  each  of  the 
twenty  provinces,  power  was  divided  between  the  satrap  himself 
and  the  commander  of  the  standing  army.  (2)  In  each  province 
was  placed  a royal  secretary  (the  “King’s  Ear”)  to  communicate 
constantly  with  the  Great  King.  And  (3),  most  important  of  all, 
a special  royal  commission  (the  “King’s  Eye”),  backed  with  mili- 
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tary  forces,  appeared  at  intervals  in  each  satrapy  to  inquire  into  the 
government,  and,  if  necessary,  to  arrest  the  satrap. 

This  was  the  most  satisfactory  organization  ever  invented  by  an 
Oriental  empire,  ancient  or  modern.  To  the  vast  Persian  world  it 
brought  a long  period  of  freedom  from  the  waste  and  horror  of 
internal  war. 

The  Persian  Post  Roads.  — Each  of  the  subject  provinces 
kept  its  own  language  and  customs ; but  Darius  did  something  also 
to  create  a spirit  of  union  in  the  Empire.  He  reopened  the  ancient 
Egyptian  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,^  to  encourage  trade ; ^ 
and,  to  draw  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  together,  he  built  a 
magnificent  system  of  post  roads,  with  milestones  and  excellent 
inns,  with  ferries  and  bridges,  and  with  relays  of  swift  horses  for  the 
royal  couriers.  The  chief  road,  from  Susa  to  Sardis,  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  long,  “pierced  the  strata  of  many  tribes  and  diverse 
cultures,  and  helped  set  the  world  a-mixing.’’ 

Zoroaster  and  His  Religious  Teachings.  — While  they  were  still 
barbarous  tribes,  the  Persians  had  learned  to  worship  the  forces 
of  nature,  — especially  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  fire.  This  worship 
was  in  the  hands  of  priests,  called  Magi,  who  were  believed  to 
possess  magic  powers  over  nature  and  other  men.  But  the  Per- 
sians of  the  historic  age  had  risen  to  a nobler  worship.  This  is 
set  forth  in  the  Zend-Avesta  (the  Persian  Bible),  and  it  had  been 
estabhshed  about  1000  b.c.  by  Zoroaster.  According  to  this  great 
teacher,  the  world  is  a stage  for  unceasing  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  Light  and  Darkness,  or  Good  and  Evil.  It  is  man’s 
duty  to  assist  the  good  power  by  resisting  evil  impulses  in  his  own 
heart  and  by  fighting  injustice  among  men.  It  is  also  his  place  to 
kill  harmful  beasts,  to  care  tenderly  for  other  animals,  and  to  make 
the  earth  fruitful.  The  following  passage  from  the  Zend-Avesta 
shows  the  Persian  idea  of  a future  life : 

At  the  head  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  betwixt  this  world  and  the  next,  when 
the  soul  goes  over  it,  there  comes  a fair,  white-armed  and  beautiful  figure, 
like  a maid  in  her  fifteenth  year,  as  fair  as  the  fairest  things  in  the  world. 
And  the  soul  of  the  true  believer  speaks  to  her,  “What  maid  art  thou,  — all 


J A series  of  monuments  set  up  by  Darius  to  commemorate  this  great  engineer- 
ing work  have  recently  been  dug  out  of  the  sands  which,  after  a few  generations, 
had  been  allowed  again  to  bury  the  canal. 

2 It  was  then  that  trade  with  the  Far  East  first  brought  our  domestic  “ chicken  ” 
into  Western  Asia. 
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surpassing  in  thy  beauty?”  And  she  makes  answer,  “O  youth  of  good 
thought,  good  words,  good  deeds,  and  of  good  religion : — I am  thine  own 
conscience.”  Then  pass  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  the  golden  seat  of  Ahura- 
Mazda,  of  the  Archangels,  to  . . . “The  Abode  of  Song.” 

Another  passage  tells  how  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  met  by  a foul  hag 
and  are  plunged  into  a hideous  pit,  to  suffer  endless  torment. 

The  cardinal  virtue  was  truthfulness.  Darius’  instructions  to 
his  successor  began:  “Keep  thyself  utterly  from  lies.  The  man 
who  is  a liar,  him  destroy  utterly.  If  thou  do  thus,  my  country 
will  remain  whole.”  A century  later,  the  Greek  Herodotus  admired 
the  manly  sports  of  the  Persians  and  the  simple  training  of  their 
boys,  — “to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.” 

Exercise.  — Would  you  have  expected  the  Persians  to  adopt  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs  or  the  cuneiform  writing?  Why?  In  what  ways  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Persian  Empire  an  improvement  upon  that  of  the  Assyrian? 
In  what  way  did  Assyrian  organization  improve  upon  Egyptian  ? 

For  Further  Reading.  — There  is  an  admirable  twenty-page  treatment 
of  the  Persian  Empire  in  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler’s  Alexander  the  Great  (pp.  187- 
207),  — a book  which  for  other  reasons  deserves  a place  in  every  school  library. 
Davis’  Readings,  I,  Nos.  25-31,  contain  much  interesting  material  upon 
Persian  religion  and  morals. 


A Phoenician  Ship 

An  Assyrian  sculptor  of  1000  b.c.  attempted  to  picture  a vessel  with  fish  on  both 

sides  of  it. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  MIDDLE  STATES 

From  the  Persian  Empire  the  story  of  civilization  passes  back 
to  Europe ; but  first  we  must  stop  to  note  briefly  the  work  of  two 
small  peoples  of  Syria,  the  middle  land  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.  Without  ever  growing  into  powerful  empires,  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrews  were  mighty  factors  in  the  progress 
of  the  world. 

I.  THE  PHOENICIANS 

Sailors,  Traders,  and  Colonizers.  — The  Phoenicians  dwelt  on  a 
little  strip  of  broken  coast  shut  off  from  the  interior  by  the  Lebanon 
Mountains  (map,  page  59).  Their  many  harbors  invited  them 
seaward,  and  the  “cedar  of  Lebanon’’  offered  the  best  of  ship  tim- 
ber. When  history  first  reveals  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  dotted 
with  their  adventurous  sails.  At  first,  half  traders,  half  pirates, 
their  crews  crept  from  island  to  island,  to  barter  with  the  natives 
or  to  sweep  them  off  for  slaves,  as  chance  might  best  suggest. 
Then,  more  daringly,  they  sought  wealth  farther  and  farther  on  the 
sea,  until  they  passed  even  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,^  into  the  open 
Atlantic.  By  1100  b.c.  they  had  become  the  traders  of  the  world ; 

1 Two  lofty  hills,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  beyond  which  the- 
Ancients  generally  thought  lay  inconceivable  perils  (map  after  page  82) . 
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and  we  see  them  exchanging  the  precious  tin  of  Britain,  the  yellow 
amber  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  slaves  and  ivory  of  West  Africa 
for  the  spices,  gold,  scented  wood,  and  precious  stones  of  India. 
The  ship  that  Neco  sent  to  circumnavigate  Africa  was  manned  by 
Phoenician  sailors ; and  the  chief  Phoenician  cities.  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
were  among  the  most  splendid  and  wealthy  in  the  world.  (Read 
Ezekiel,  xxvi-xxvii,  for  a magnificent  description  of  the  grandeur 
of  Tyre  and  of  the  wide  extent  of  her  commerce.) 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  colonizers.  They  fringed  the 
larger  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  trading 
stations,  which  became  new  centers  of  civilization.  Carthage, 
Utica,  Cades  (Cadiz,  on  the  Atlantic),  were 
among  their  colonies  (map  after  page  82).  They 
worked  tin  mines  in  Colchis,  in  Spain,  and  finally 
in  Britain,  and  so  made  possible  the  manufac- 
ture of  bronze  on  a larger  scale  than  before,  to 
replace  stone  implements.  Probably  they  first 
introduced  bronze  into  many  parts  of  Europe. 

To  get  things  wherewith  to  trade,  the  Phoeni- 
cians became  manufacturers,  — learning  from 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  to  work  in  metals, 
glass,  and  textiles.  Hammer,  loom,  potter’s 
wheel,  engraver’s  knife,  were  always  busy  in 
Tyre,  and  quantities  of  their  products  are  found 
in  ancient  tombs  of  Greece  and  Italy  — the 
earliest  European  homes  of  civilization.  The  Phoenicians  were 
“missionaries”  of  culture.  It  was  their  function  not  to  create 
civihzation,  but  to  spread  it. 

The  Source  of  Our  Alphabet.  — Their  chief  export,  it  is  well  said, 
was  the  alphabet.  When  the  Egyptians  first  conquered  Syria, 
about  1600  B.C.,  the  Phoenicians  were  using  the  cuneiform  script  of 
Babylon  (introduced  among  them  by  Hammurapi’s  conquest). 
But  their  commerce  made  it  necessary  to  keep  complicated  accounts 
and  to  communicate  with  agents  in  distant  ports.  This  called  for 
a simpler  way  of  writing ; and,  about  1100  b.c.,  we  find  them  with  a 
true  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters  — for  consonant  sounds  only  — 
probably  derived  from  Egyptian  ‘ ‘ sound-symbols . ’ ’ 

The  Fall  of  Tyre.  — The  Phoenician  cities  submitted  easily,  as  a 
rule,  to  any  powerful  neighbor.  From  Babylonia,  from  Egypt, 
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from  Persia,  in  turn,  they  bought  security  by  paying  tribute  in 
money  and  in  ships.  Assyria  sought  to  annihilate  the  Phoenician 
cities,  as  rivals  in  trade,  and  did  destroy  many  of  them ; but  Tyre 
was  saved  by  her  position  on  a rocky  island-promontory.  Finally, 
in  332  B.C.,  it  was  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this 
downfall  the  proud  city  never  fully  recovered,  and  fishermen  now 
spread  their  nets  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  bare  rock  where  once  her 
tall  towers  rose. 


II.  THE  HEBREWS 

The  Hebrew  Shepherds.  — As  the  Phoenicians  were  men  of  the 
sea,  so  the  early  Hebrews  were  men  of  the  desert.  They  appear 
first  as  wandering  shepherds  along  the  grazing  lands  on  the  edge  of 
the  Arabian  sands.  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  race,  emigrated 
from  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees,”  about  2100  b.c.  He  and  his 
descendants,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  lived  and  ruled  as  patriarchal  chiefs, 
much  as  Arab  sheiks  do  in  the  same  regions  today. 

The  Period  of  Captivity  in  Egypt.  — Finally,  “the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land.”  Jacob  and  his  sons,  with  their  tribesmen  and  flocks, 
sought  refuge  in  Egypt.  Here  they  found  Joseph,  one  of  their 
brethren,  already  high  in  royal  favor.  The  rulers  of  Egypt  at  this 
time,  too,  were  the  Hyksos,  themselves  originally  Arabian  shep- 
herds ; and  the  Hebrews  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  fertile  pas- 
turage of  Goshen,  near  the  Red  Sea,  where  flitting  Arab  tribes  have 
always  been  wont  to  encamp.  But  soon  the  native  Egyptian  rule 
was  restored  by  Theban  pharaohs,  “who  knew  not  Joseph.”  These 
powerful  princes  of  the  New  Empire  reduced  the  Hebrews  to 
slavery,  and  employed  them  on  great  public  works,  and  “made 
their  fives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar  and  in  brick  and  in 
all  manner  of  service  in  the  field.” 

Moses,  and  the  Flight  from  Egypt.  — Three  centuries  later,  while 
the  Egyptian  government  was  in  a period  of  weakness  and  disorder, 
the  oppressed  people  escaped  to  the  Arabian  desert  again,  led 
by  the  hero  Moses.  For  a man’s  lifetime,  the  fugitives  wandered  to 
and  fro,  after  their  ancient  manner ; but  they  were  now  a numerous 
people  and  had  become  accustomed  to  fixed  abodes.  About  1250 
B.C.,  under  Joshua,  to  whom  Moses  had  turned  over  the  leadership, 
they  began  to  conquer  the  fertile  valleys  of  Palestine  for  their  home. 
Then  followed  two  centuries  of  bloody  warfare  with  their  neighbors. 
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soiiie  of  whom  had  long  before  taken  on  the  civilization  of 
Babylonia. 

The  Twelve  Tribes  under  the  Judges.  — During  this  period  the 
Hebrews  remained  a loose  alliance  of  twelve  shepherd  tribes,  led 
by  a series  of  popular  heroes,  hke  Samson,  Jephthah,  Gideon,  and 
Samuel,  known  as  Judges.  Much  of  the  time  there  was  great  and 


Palestine  from  the  Summit  of  Mount  Nebo 

As  one  stands  where  Moses  stood,  he  gazes  down  upon  the  Red  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  then  across  to  where  the  bleak  mountains  of  Judea  rise  tier  upon  tier. 


ruinous  disorder,  and  bands  of  robbers  drove  travelers  from  the 
highways.  Finally,  the  Philistines  for  a time  overran  the  land  at 
will. 

The  Hebrew  Kings.  — Thus  the  Hebrews  felt  the  necessity  for 
stronger  government.  Saul,  a mighty  warrior,  roused  them  against 
the  Philistine  spoilers,  and  led  them  to  victory.  In  return  they 
made  him  their  first  king.  Alongside  this  monarch  and  his  suc- 
cessors, however,  there  stood  religious  teachers  without  office  but 
with  great  authority.  These  “prophets”  were  shepherd  preachers, 
clad  perhaps  only  in  the  sheepskin  of  the  desert ; but  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  rebuke  or  oppose  a sovereign. 
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David,  the  second  king  (about  1070-977),  completely  subdued 
the  Phihstines,  and,  taking  shrewd  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  states  on  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  were  both  in  a period 
of  decay,  he  raised  the  Hebrew  state  into  a small  empire  in  western 
Syria.  He  will  be  remembered  longest,  however,  as  “the  sweet 

singer  of  Israel.”  He  was 
originally  a shepherd  boy 
who  attracted  Saul’s  favor 
by  his  beauty  and  his  skill 
upon  the  harp;  and,  in  the 
most  troublous  days  of  his 
kingship,  he  sought  rest 
and  comfort  in  composing 
songs  and  poems,  which 
are  now  included  in  the 
sacred  Book  of  Psalms. 

Solomon  and  the  Tem- 
ple. — David’s  son,  Solo- 
mon, built  a noble  temple 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  Until 
this  time  the  only  sacred 
shrine  of  the  Hebrews  had 
been  a portable  “Ark,” 
suited  to  a primitive  and 
nomad  tribe ; and  even 
now  they  lacked  architectural  skill  to  construct  large  buildings. 
But  Solomon’s  ally.  King  Hiram  of  Tyre,  sent  skilled  Phoenician 
builders  for  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. Solomon  with  the  aid  of  his  foreign  workmen,  also  built 
rich  palaces  and  copied  within  them  the  splendor  and  luxury  of 
an  Oriental  court. 

The  Hebrews  now  began  to  grow  prosperous  — with  the  usual 
inequality  of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty.  And  soon  the 
prophets,  like  Micah  and  Amos  (the  first  social  reformers  in 
history),  were  denouncing  fiercely  the  fraud  and  violence  of  the 
greedy  rich,  who  “corrupt  judgment”  (in  law  cases)  and  “grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor.”  The  punishment  for  the  nation,  which 
they  foretold,  was  already  on  the  way. 
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Israel  vs.  Judah.  — Solomon’s  reign  closed  the  brief  age  of  po- 
litical greatness  for  the  Hebrews.  The  twelve  tribes  had  not  come 
to  feel  themselves  really  one  nation.  They  had  been  divided  into 
two  groups  in  earlier  times : ten  tribes  in  one  group ; two  in  the 
other.  The  ‘ ‘ ten  tribes  ’ ’ 
now  held  the  north,  the 
more  fertile  part  of  Pal- 
estine, with  numerous 
cities.  The  ^ ‘ two  tribes, ’ ’ 
in  the  rugged  south, 
were  still  largely  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen. 

David  had  belonged  to 
the  smaller  group,  and 
his  early  kingship  had 
extended  over  only  the 
two  tribes.  Jealousies 
against  the  rule  of  his 
house  had  smoldered  all 
along  among  the  ten 
tribes.  Now  came  a final 
separation.  Solomon’s 
taxes  had  sorely  bur- 
dened the  people.  On 
his  death,  the  ten  tribes 
petitioned  his  son  for  re- 
lief, and  when  the  young 
king  (Rehoboam)  replied 
with  haughty  insult,  they 
set  up  for  themselves  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel, 
with  a capital  at  Samaria. 

The  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David,  and  became 
the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  old  capital,  Jerusalem. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel  lasted  250  years,  until  Sargon  carried  the 
ten  tribes  into  that  Assyrian  captivity  in  which  they  are  “lost  ” 
to  history.  Judah  lasted  four  centuries  after  the  separation,  most 
of  the  time  tributary  to  Assyria  or  to  Babylon.  Finally,  in  punish- 
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ment  for  rebellion,  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the  people  into 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Judea  under  Priestly  Rule.  — When  the  Persians  conquered 
Babylon,  they  showed  special  favor  to  the  Jews,  and  the  more 
zealous  of  the  race  returned  to  Judea.  From  this  time,  such  control 
of  their  own  affairs  as  was  left  to  them  by  Persia  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  led  by  the  High  Priest  of  the  Temple.  At  this  time 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  — our  Old  Testament  — were 
recopied  and  arranged  in  their  present  form. 

The  Beginning  of  a Christian  Religion.  — The  Hebrews  added 
nothing  to  material  civilization,  nor  did  they  contribute  directly  to 
any  art.  Their  work  was  higher.  Their  religious  literature  was 
the  noblest  the  world  had  seen,  and  it  has  passed  into  all  the 
literatures  of  the  civilized  world ; but  even  this  is  valuable  not  so 
much  for  its  literary  merit  as  for  its  moral  teachings.  Their 
religion  was  purer  and  truer  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  world. 

At  first  this  lo^ty  faith  belonged  to  only  a few  — to  the  patriarchs, 
and  later  to  the  prophets,  with  a small  following  of  the  more 
spiritually  minded  of  the  nation.  For  a thousand  years  the  com- 
mon people,  and  some  of  the  kings,  were  constantly  falling  away 
into  the  superstitions  of  their  Syrian  neighbors.  But  it  is  the 
supreme  merit  of  the  Hebrews  that  a remnant  always  clung  to  the 
higher  religion,  until  it  became  the  universal  faith  of  that  “chosen’’ 
and  sifted  people  who,  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  found  their 
way  back  to  Judea  through  so  many  hardships. 

Suggestions  for  Review 

Let  the  class  prepare  review  questions,  each  member  five  or  ten,  to  ask 
of  the  others.  Criticize  the  questions,  showing  which  ones  help  to  bring  out 
important  facts,  and  which  are  merely  trivial  or  curious.  It  is  well  to  make 
lists  of  important  names  or  terms  for  rapid  drill,  demanding  brief  but  clear  ex- 
planation of  each  term;  for  example,  cuneiform,  shekel,  Hyksos,  papyrus. 
Make  sure  that  the  terms  “empire,”  “state,”  “tributary  state,”  “civilization,” 
have  a definite  meaning  for  the  student. 

Sample  Questions:  (1)  In  what  did  the  Egyptians  excel  the  Babylonians? 
(2)  In  what  did  the  Babylonians  excel  the  Egyptians?  (3)  In  what  did  the 
Persians  excel  both  ? (4)  Trace  the  growth  of  the  map  for  civilized  countries. 

(5)  Locate  four  centers  of  civilization  for  1500  b.c.,  and  observe,  on  the  map, 
where  they  would  most  naturally  come  in  contact  with  one  another. 

(6)  What  new  center  became  prominent  between  1700  and  1000  b.c.? 


A Fresco  at  Knossos 

The  graceful  lines  of  the  dolphins  appear  in  this  restoration  of  a painted  fresco. 


PART  II 

THE  GREEKS 

Greece  — that  point  of  light  in  history  ! — ■ Hegel 

We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our  art  have  their 
roots  in  Greece.  — Shelley 


CHAPTER  VI 

AEGEAN  CIVILIZATION,  3500-1200  B.C. 

The  Home  of  the  Aegeans.  — At  least  as  early  as  3500  b.c.  slim, 

• short,  dark-skinned  men  in  the  New-Stone  stage  were  living  in 
round-hut  villages  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Especially  about  the  Aegean  Sea,  with  its  clustering 
islands,  these  men  were  making  a graceful  pottery  charmingly 
decorated,  and  had  developed  considerable  trade.  About  3000  b.c. 
these  Aegeans  learned  the  use  of  bronze  from  Egypt,  and,  having 
once  begun,  they  soon  drew  many  other  gifts  and  hints  from  the 
Oriental  states,  to  which  they  were  so  near. 

Cretan  Leadership.  — In  the  early  period,  leadership  in  the 
Aegean  fell  naturally  to  Crete.  Old  Greek  legends  represent  that 
island  as  a leading  source  of  Greek  civilization  and  as  the  home  of 
powerful  kings  long  before  the  Greek  tribes  on  the  mainland  rose 
out  of  barbarism ; and  recent  excavations  prove  that  these ; 
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legends  are  based  on  truth.  Crete  stretches  its  long  body  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Aegean,  and  forms  a natural  stepping-stone  from 
Egypt  to  Europe.  By  2500  b.c.  it  had  advanced  far  into  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  for  the  next  thousand  years  its  civilization  rivaled 
that  of  Egypt  itself.  Hand-made  pottery  gave  way  to  admirable 
work  on  the  potter’s  wheel ; and  the  vase-paintings,  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  plant  and  sea  life,  are  more  lifelike  than  anything  in 
Egyptian  art.  The  walls  of  the  houses  were  decorated  with  a 


The  Vaphio  Cups 


These  cups,  found  at  Vaphio  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  probably  of  Cretan  origin 
dating  back  to  about  2000  b.c.  They  are  of  beaten  gold  with  delicate  but  vigorous 
ornament,  and  are  about  the  size  of  ordinary  coffee  cups. 

delicate  “eggshell”  porcelain,  in  artistic  designs.  At  Knossos,  a 
palace,  built  about  2200  b.c.,  has  been  unearthed,  spreading  over 
more  than  four  acres  of  ground,  with  splendid  halls,  corridors, 
living  rooms,  throne  rooms,  and  treasure  rooms,  and  with  many 
frescoes  depicting  the  brilliant  life  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court.  Especially  amazing  are  the  bathrooms,  with  a drainage 
system  “superior  to  anything  in  Europe  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.” The  pipes  could  be  flushed;  and  a man-trap  permitted 
inspection  and  repair.  Back  of  the  Queen’s  apartments  stood  a 
smaller  room  with  a baby’s  bath.  (Recent  excavations  show  such 
systems  in  still  older  Egyptian  temples.) 

Treasures  in  the  Palace  of  Minos.  — This  palace  is  usually 
called  the  palace  of  “King  Minos.”  Minos  was  famed  by  the  later 
Greeks  as  a great  Cretan  lawgiver.  We  may  think  of  him  ruling 
widely  over  the  surrounding  seas  from  his  throne  at  Knossos,  while 
Hammurapi  was  issuing  his  code  of  laws  at  Babylon,  or  while 
some  one  of  the  beneflcent  pharaohs  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  was 
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The  Scroll  from  the  Vaphio  Cups 

The  beautiful  work  of  this  goldsmith  shows  various  stages  in  netting  and  taming  wild  bulls  for  the  plow. 


The  Palace  of  Minos 


The  discovery  of  the  palace  at  Knossos,  one  of  the  “hundred  cities  ” of  Crete,  has 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Aegean  civilization,  as  it  has  been  considerably 
restored.  This  picture  shows  the  great  Central  Court  with  its  entrance  at  the  right, 
and  at  the  left  the  doors  leading  to  the  Throne  Room. 


The  Lion  Gate  to  the  Acropolis  at  Mycenae 


Mycenae,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus,  has  the 
most  remarkable  Pelasgian  ruins  now  in  existence.  The  huge  slab  over  the  gate  is 
fifteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  thick.  Enemies  could  reach  the  gate  only  by 
passing  between  long  stone  walls,  from  behind  which  archers  could  shoot  down 
upon  them. 
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constructing  the  Egyptian  irrigation  works,  or  about  the  time  when 
Abraham  set  out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

In  the  treasure  rooms  of  the  palace  at  Knossos,  there  were  found 
numbers  of  small  clay  tablets  covered  with  writing  — apparently 
memoranda  of  the  receipt  of  taxes.  These,  and  other  such  remains 
since  discovered,  show 
that  the  Cretans  had 
developed  a system  of 
syllabic  writing,  based 
on  Egyptian  sound 
symbols,  but  more 
advanced.  Unhappily 
scholars  have  not  yet 
learned  to  read  it.  A 
Roman  historian  who 
wrote  a little  before 
the  birth  of  Christ 
mentions  that  in  his 
day  the  Cretans 
claimed  that  their  an- 
cestors had  invented 
the  alphabet,  and  that  the  Phoenicians  had  only  made  it  better 
known.  Modern  Cretans  had  forgotten  this  claim;  but  these 
recent  discoveries  give  it  much  support. 

Each  home  wove  its  own  cloth,  as  we  learn  from  the  loom-weights 
in  every  house.  Each  home,  too,  had  its  stone  mortars  for  grind- 
ing the  daily  supply  of  meal.  Kitchen  utensils  were  varied  and 
numerous,  and  strangely  modern  in  shape.  Most  cooking  was 
done  over  an  open  fire  of  sticks  — though  sometimes  there  was  a 
sort  of  recess  in  a hearth,  over  which  a kettle  stood.  When  the 
destroying  foe  came  upon  Knossos,  one  carpenter  left  his  kit  of 
tools  hidden  under  a stone  slab,  which  preserved  them;  and 
among  them  we  find  saws,  hammers,  adz,  chisels  heavy  and 
light,  awls,  nails,  files,  and  axes.  They  are  of  bronze,  of  course, 
but  in  shape  they  are  so  like  our  own  that  it  seems  probable 
that  this  handicraft  passed  down  its  skill  without  a break 
from  the  earliest  European  civilization  to  the  present.  One  huge 
crosscut  saw,  like  our  lumberman’s^  was  found  in  a mountain 
town. 
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Mycenae,  “ Rich  in  Gold.”  — Crete  did  not  stand  by  itself  in  its 
culture.  The  Greeks  of  the  historical  period  had  many  legends 
about  the  glories  of  an  older  Mycenae  “rich  in  gold.”  And  there, 
in  Argolis,  some  fifty  years  ago  an  explorer  uncovered  remains  of 
an  ancient  city  of  perhaps  1200  b.c.,  with  peculiar,  massive 
(“  Cyclopean  ”)  walls.  Within  were  found  a curious  group  of  tombs 
where  lay  in  state  the  embalmed  bodies  of  ancient  kings,  — 

“in  the  splendor  of  their  crowns  and  breastplates  of  embossed  plate  of  gold; 
their  swords  studded  with  golden  imagery;  their  faces  covered  strangely  in 
golden  masks.  The  very  floor  of  one  tomb  was  thick  with  gold  dust  — the 
heavy  gilding  from  some  perished  kingly  vestment.  In  another  was  a down- 
fall of  golden  leaves  and  flowers.  And  amid  this  profusion  of  fine  fragments 
were  rings,  bracelets,  . . . dainty  butterflies  for  ornaments,  and  a wonderful 
golden  flower  on  a silver  stalk.” 

For  Further  Reading.  — Specially  suggested ; Davis’  Readings,  I,  No.  32, 
gives  an  interesting  extract  from  an  account  of  Cretan  remains  by  one  of  the 
discovers.  Additional,  for  students  who  wish  wider  reading : Hawes,  Crete 
the  Fore-runner  of  Greece;  or  Baikie,  Sea  Kings  of  Crete. 


Inlaid  Daggers  from  Mycenae 


Courtesy  Corcoran  Art  Oallery 


The  Great  Horse  That  Tricked  the  Trojans 
When  the  city  slept  the  heavily  armed  Greek  warriors  crept  out  of  its  dark  interior 
and  opened  the  gates  to  the  waiting  armies. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  GREEKS  OF  HOMER 

Barbarian  Achaeans  Arrive  from  the  North.  — About  1500  b.c. 
bands  of  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  semibarbarous  Achaeans  from 
the  north,  drawn  by  the  splendor  and  riches  of  the  south,  broke 
into  the  Aegean  lands,  as  northern  barbarians  many  times  since 
have  broken  into  southern  Europe.  Some  fortunate  chance  had 
given  these  mighty-limbed  strangers  a knowledge  of  iron ; and 
now,  armed  with  long  iron  swords,  and  bringing  their  flocks  and 
herds,  with  their  women  and  children  in  rude  carts  drawn  by 
horses,  they  established  themselves  among  the  short,  dark,  bronze- 
weaponed  natives,  became  their  masters,  dwelt  in  their  cities, 
married  their  women,  and  possessed  the  land. 

This  occupation  was  a slow  process,  working  unrecorded  misery 
on  generation  after  generation  of  the  gentler  natives.  For  the 
most  part,  the  newcomers  filtered  in,  band  by  band,  seizing  a 
valley  or  an  island  at  a time.  Occasionally,  however,  large 
armies  warred  long  and  desperately  about  some  stronghold  of  the 
old  civilization.  Knossos  had  never  had  walls  : it  had  trusted  for 
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defense  to  its  position  on  an  island  and  to  its  sea-power ; and  it 
fell  early  before  fleets  of  Achaean  sea-rovers.  In  walled  cities  like 
Mycenae,  the  old  culture  hved  on  three  or  four  centuries  more. 
The  legends  of  the  Trojan  War  were  probably  based  on  one  of  the 
closing  struggles. 

The  Songs  of  Homer.  — Our  knowledge  of  the  Achaeans  comes 
largely  from  the  so-called  “Homeric  poems,”  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  The  later  Greeks  believed  that  these  were  composed 
about  1000  B.c.  by  a blind  minstrel  named  Homer.  Scholars 
now  think  that  each  collection  was  made  up  of  many  ballads  sung 
originally  by  different  bards  at  different  times  and  handed  down 
orally  from  father  to  son  for  centuries  before  they  were  put  into 
writing.  The  Iliad  describes  part  of  a ten-year  siege  of  Troy  by 
Achaean  chieftains  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The  Odyssey  tells 
the  adventures  and  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses),  one  of  the 
heroes,  in  the  return  from  that  war.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a 
Trojan  War,  the  poems  certainly  tell  us  much  about  the  customs 
and  ideas  of  the  Greeks  of  1100  b.c.  ; and  their  pictures  of  Greek 
life  have  been  confirmed  by  recent  excavation  of  remains  in  the  soil. 

The  Excavations  at  Troy.  — The  first  explorer  in  this  field  of 
excavation  in  Greek  lands  was  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  When 
Schliemann  was  a child  in  a German  village,  his  father  told  him 
the  Homeric  stories,  and  once  showed  him  a fanciful  picture  of 
the  huge  “Walls  of  Troy.”  The  dream  of  some  day  finding  the 
great  walls  of  Homer’s  city  became  an  obsession. 

In  1870,  after  many  years  spent  in  winning  the  necessary  wealth 
and  learning.  Dr.  Schliemann  began  excavations  at  a little  village 
in  “Troy-land,”  on  a mound  of  earth  three  miles  inland  from  the 
shore.  The  explorations  continued  more  than  twenty  years  and 
disclosed  the  remains  of  nine  distinct  towns,  one  above  another. 
The  oldest,  on  native  rock,  some  fifty  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
was  a rude  village  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  second,  thought  by 
Schliemann  to  be  Homer’s  Troy,  showed  powerful  walls,  a citadel 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a civilization  marked  by 
bronze  weapons  and  gold  ornaments.  We  know  now  that  this 
city  belonged  to  the  early  Cretan  age,  and  that  it  passed  away 
more  than  a thousand  years  before  Homer’s  time.  Above  it  came 
the  remains  of  three  inferior  settlements,  and  then  — the  sixth 
layer  from  the  bottom  — a much  larger  and  finer  city,  which 
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had  perished  in  conflagration  some  1100  or  1200  years  before 
Christ.  Explorations,  after  Schliemann’s  death,  proved  this  sixth 
city  to  be  the  Troy  described  so  fully  in  the  Iliad.  (Above  this 
Homeric  Troy  came  an  old  Greek  city,  a magnificent  city  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a Roman  city,  and,  finally,  the 
squalid  Turkish  village  of  today.  The  position  of  these  towns 
commanded  the  trade  between  the  Black  Sea  regions  and  the 


The  Walls  of  Troy 


On  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  the  remains  of  nine  cities,  one  above  the  other,  have  been 
found,  with  walls  that  date  from  about  3000  b.c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  sixth  city  from  the  bottom,  whose  walls  are  seen  in  this  picture,  was 
“ lofty  Troy,”  before  which  Achilles  fought. 

Aegean.  This  accounts,  probably,  for  the  succession  of  cities 
there,  and  perhaps  for  the  destruction  of  some  of  them  in  war  by 
trade-rivals.) 

The  Achaeans  and  Aegeans  Blend  into  Greeks.  — The  tall, 
fair,  yellow-haired  Achaeans  of  the  Homeric  poems  left  no  trace 
among  the  Greeks  of  history  a few  centuries  later.  Their  blood 
was  absorbed  into  that  of  the  more  numerous  and  better-accli- 
mated Aegeans  among  whom  they  settled,  and  the  Greeks  of  later 
history  were  short  and  dark.  But  first  the  Achaeans  had  imposed 
their  language  on  the  conquered  people,^  as  conquerors  usually  do. 

1 Some  Aegean  words  survived  in  the  later  Greek.  Thus  the  Greek  word  for 
bathtub  comes  from  the  older  language.  What  fact  in  civilization  is  suggested  by 
this  fact  in  language? 
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The  change  in  language  and  the  ignorance  of  the  invading  bar- 
barians explain  the  loss  of  the  Aegean  art  of  writing  — which 
probably  had  been  known  only  to  a small  class  of  scribes.  Most 
of  the  art  and  refinement  of  the  old  civilization  also  perished.  But 
much  of  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  common  people  survived, 
to  mingle  with  those  of  the  conquerors. 

Tribal  Citadels  Become  City-States.  — When  Achaeans  and 
Aegeans  had  blended  into  Greeks  (1100  or  1000  b.c.),  they 
were  made  up  of  many  tribes.  Each  tribe  was  composed  of 
people  living  in  one  neighborhood  and  believ- 
ing in  a common  ancestor.  A tribe  was  made 
up  of  clans  (gentes).  A clan  was  a group  of 
real  kindred,  a sort  of  enlarged  family.  The 
nearest  descendant  of  the  forefather  of  the 
clan,  counting  from  oldest  son  to  oldest  son, 
was  the  clan  elder,  — a kind  of  priest-king ; 
and  the  clan  elder  of  the  leading  clan  in  the 
tribe  was  the  tribal  priest-king. 

The  tribe  usually  settled  in  separate  clan 
villages  in  the  valleys  about  some  convenient 
hill.  On  the  hilltop  was  the  meeting  place  of 
the  whole  tribe  for  worship  ; and  a ring  wall, 
at  a convenient  part  of  the  slope,  easily  turned 
this  sacred  place  into  a citadel.  In  hilly 
Greece  many  of  these  citadels  grew  up  near 
A drawing  from  a vase  together ; and  SO,  very  early,  groups  of  tribes 
painting.  combined  further.  This  made  a city.  The 

chief  of  the  leading  tribe  then  became  the  priest-king  of  the  city. 
The  later  Athenians  had  a tradition  that  in  very  early  times  the 
hero  Theseus  founded  their  city  by  bringing  together  four  tribes 
living  in  Attica. 


If  the  cities  could  have  combined  into  larger  units,  Greece 
might  have  become  a nation-state,  like  modern  England  or 
France.  But  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  their  glory,  never  got 
beyond  a city-state.  To  them  the  same  word  meant  “city” 
and  “state.”  To  each  Greek,  his  city  was  his  country.  The 
political  ^ relations  of  one  city  with  another  five  miles  away 


1 Political  means  “ relating  to  government.” 
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were  foreign  relations,  as  much  as  its  dealings  with  the  king 
of  Persia.  Wars,  therefore,  were  constant, 

'^  The  Government  of  the  Early  City-State.  — Each  city,  like 
each  of  the  old  tribes,  had  a king,  a council  of  chiefs,  and  a popular 
assembly. 

The  king  was  leader  in  war,  judge  in  peace,  and  priest  at  all 
times ; but  his  power  was  much  limited  by  custom. 

The  council  of  chiefs  were  originally  the  clan  elders  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Socially  they  were  the  king’s  equals ; 
and  in  government  he  could  not  do  anything  in  defiance  of  their 
wish. 

The  Assembly  of  Freemen.  — The  common  freemen  came 
together  for  worship  and  for  games ; and  sometimes  the  king  called 
them  together,  to  listen  to  plans  that  had  been  adopted  by  him 
and  the  chiefs.  There  the  freemen  shouted  approval  or  muttered 
disapproval.  They  could  not  start  new  movements.  There 
were  no  regular  meetings  and  few  spokesmen;  and  the  general 
reverence  for  the  chiefs  made  it  a daring  deed  for  a common  man 
to  brave  them. 

However,  even  in  war,  when  the  authority  of  the  nobles  was 
greatest,  the  Assembly  had  to  be  persuaded : it  could  not  be  or- 
dered.^ Homer  shows  that  sometimes  a common  man  ventured 
to  oppose  the  kings,  bn  an  Assembly  of  the  army  before  Troy, 
the  discouraged  Greeks  break  away  to  launch  their  ships  and 
return  home.  Odysseus  hurries  among  them,  and  by  persuasion 
and  threats  forces  them  back  to  the  Assembly,  until  only  Thersites 
bawls  on,  — “Thersites,  uncontrolled  of  speech,  whose  mind  was 
full  of  words  wherewith  to  strive  against  the  chiefs.  Hateful 
was  he  to  Achilles  above  all,  and  to  Odysseus,  for  them  he  was 
wont  to  revile.  But  now  with  shrill  shout  he  poured  forth  his 
upbraidings  even  upon  goodly  Agamemnon  ” (the  chief  commander 
of  the  Greeks).  Odysseus,  it  is  true,  rebukes  Thersites  sternly 


1 King,  Council  of  Chiefs,  and  popular  Assembly  were  the  germs  of  later 
monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  democratic  government.  A monarchy,  in  the  first 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  a state  ruled  by  one  man,  a “monarch.”  An  oligarchy 
is  a state  ruled  by  a few,  or  by  a small  class.  A democracy  is  a state  where  the 
whole  people  govern.  In  ancient  history  the  words  are  used  with  these  meanings. 
Sometimes  “aristocracy”  is  used  with  much  the  same  force  as  “oligarchy.”  (In 
modern  times  the  word  “monarchy”  is  used  sometimes  of  a government  like  Eng- 
land, which  is  monarchic  only  in  form,  but  which  really  is  a democracy.) 
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and  smites  him  into  silence,  while  the  crowd  laughs.  Homer 
sang  to  please  the  chieftains,  his  patrons,  — and  so  he  represents 
Thersites  as  a cripple,  ugly  and  unpopular ; but  there  must  have 
been  popular  opposition  to  the  chiefs,  now  and  then,  or  the  minstrel 
would  not  have  mentioned  such  an  incident  at  all. 

The  Simple  Life  of  the  Greeks.  — Society  was  simple.  When 
the  son  of  Odysseus,  in  the  poem,  visits  a city  where  some  of 
the  old  Mycenaean  greatness  survives,  he  is  astounded  by  the 
splendor  of  the  palace,  with  its  “gleam  as  of  sun  and  moon,” 
lighted  as  it  was  by  torches  held  by  massive  golden  statues,  — 
the  walls  blazing  with  bronze  and  with  glittering  friezes  of  blue 
glass.  Mighty  Odysseus  had  built  his  palace  with  his  own  hands, 
and  it  has  been  well  called  — from  the  poet’s  description  — 
“a  rude  farmhouse,  where  swine  wallow  in  the  court.”  The 
one  petty  island,  too,  in  which  Odysseus  was  head-king,  held 
scores  of  yet  poorer  kings.  So,  too,  when  Odysseus  is  ship- 
wrecked on  an  island,  he  finds  the  daughter  of  the  chief  king 
— the  princess  Nausicaa  — doing  a washing,  with  her  band  of 
maidens,  treading  out  the  dirt  by  trampling  the  clothes  with 
their  bare  feet  in  the  water  of  a running  brook,  much  as  the  peasants 
of  southern  Europe  do  today. 

Manners  were  harsh.  In  the  Trojan  War,  when  the  Trojan 
hero.  Hector,  fell,  the  Greek  kings  gathered  about  the  dead  body, 
“and  no  one  came  who  did  not  add  his  wound.”  The  commonest 
boast  was  to  have  given  a foe’s  body  to  be  half-devoured  by  the 
packs  of  savage  dogs  that  hung  about  the  camp  for  such  morsels. 
The  chiefs  were  borne  to  the  combat  in  chariots.  They  were  clad 
in  bronze  armor,  and  fought  with  bow  and  spear.  A battle  was 
little  more  than  a series  of  single  combats  between  these  warriors. 
The  common  freemen  followed  on  foot,  without  armor  or  effective 
weapons,  and  counted  for  little  except  to  kill  the  wounded  and 
strip  the  slain. 

The  mass  of  the  people  were  small  farmers,  though  their  houses 
were  grouped  in  villages.  Even  the  kings  tilled  their  farms,  in 
part  at  least,  with  their  own  hands.  Odysseus  boasts  that  he 
can  drive  the  oxen  at  the  plow  and  “cut  a clean  furrow”;  and 
when  the  long  days  begin  he  can  mow  all  day  with  the  crooked 
scythe,  “pushing  clear  until  late  eventide.”  There  had  appeared 
a class  of  miserable  landless  freemen  (perhaps  descended  from  dis- 
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possessed  Aegean  farmers)  who  hired  themselves  to  farmers. 
When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  (the  invincible  Greek  chieftain)  wishes 
to  name  to  Odysseus  the  most  unhappy  lot  among  mortals,  he 
selects  that  of  the  hired  servant.  Slaves  were  few,  except  about 
the  great  chiefs.  There  they  served  as  household  servants  and 
as  farm  hands;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  kindly. 


The  artist  pictures  the  king’s  daughter  and  her  band  of  maidens  busy  at  their  task 
of  washing. 


When  Odysseus  returned  from  his  twenty  years  of  war  and  wander- 
ing, he  made  himself  known  first  to  a faithful  swineherd  and  to 
one  other  slave  — and  “they  threw  their  arms  round  wise  Odysseus 
and  passionately  kissed  his  face  and  neck.  So  likewise  did  Odys- 
seus kiss  their  heads  and  hands.” 

Artisans  and  smiths  were  found  among  the  retainers  of  the  great 
chiefs.  They  were  highly  honored,  but  their  skill  was  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Aegean  Age.  Some  shields  and  inlaid  weapons  of 
that  earlier  period  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans; 
and  these  were  always  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  the 
god  of  fire  and  of  metal  work. 

A separate  class  of  traders  had  not  arisen.  The  chiefs,  in  the 
intervals  of  farm  labor,  turned  to  trading  voyages  now  and  then, 
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and  did  not  hesitate  to  increase  their  profits  by  piracy.  It  was  no 
offense  to  ask  a stranger  whether  he  came  as  a pirate  or  for  peaceful 
trade  {Odyssey,  III,  60-70). 

Clan  Religion  and  Home  Religion.  — The  clan  religion  was  a 
worship  of  clan  ancestors.  If  provided  with  pleasing  meals  at 

proper  times  and  invoked  with 


magic  formulas  (so  the  belief 
ran),  the  mighty  ghosts  of 
ancient  clan  elders  would  con- 
tinue to  aid  their  children. 
The  clan  tomb  was  the  altar. 
Milk  and  wine  were  poured 
into  a hollow  in  the  ground, 
while  the  clan  elder,  the  only 
lawful  priest,  spoke  sacred  for- 
mulas inviting  the  dead  to  eat. 

In  like  manner,  the  families 
of  the  clan  each  came  to  have 
its  separate  family  worship  of 
ancestors.  The  hearth  was  the 
family  altar.  Near  it  were 
grouped  the  Penates,  or  images 
of  household  gods  who  watched 
over  the  family.  The  father 
was  the  priest.  Before  each 
meal,  he  poured  out  on  the 
hearth  the  libation,  or  food 
offering,  to  the  family  gods  and 
asked  their  blessing.  Origi- 
nally, no  doubt,  the  family 
tomb  was  under  the  hearth. 
This  explains  why  the  hearth 
became  an  altar,  and  why  food 
offerings  to  ancestors  continued  to  be  made  there  all  through 
Greek  and  Roman  history. 

The  Great  Gods  of  Olympus.— But  the  religion  of  which  we 
hear  most  in  Greek  literature  grew  out  of  a nature  worship.  The 
lively  fancy  of  the  Greeks  personified  the  forces  of  nature  in  the 
forms  and  characters  of  men  and  women  — built  in  a somewhat 


A Greek  Amphora 

This  red-figured,  open-mouthed  vase 
shows  the  making  of  new  armor  for 
Achilles.  At  the  left  stands  Thetis  direct- 
ing the  work,  and  before  her  Hephaestus 
bends  over  the  shield  he  is  making;  above 
hang  the  helmet  and  greaves,  and  also 
some  of  Hephaestus’  tools — ■ tongs,  ham- 
mer, and  bow-drill. 
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more  majestic  mold  than  human  men.  The  great  gods  lived  on 
cloud-capped  Mount  Olympus,  and  passed  their  days  in  feasting 
and  laughter  and  other  pleasures.  When  the  chief  god,  Zeus,  slept, 
things  sometimes  went  awry,  for  other  gods  plotted  against  his 
plans.  His  wife  Hera  was  exceedingly  jealous  — for  which  she 


Council  of  the  Gods 

Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Minerva  are  met  in  conclave. 

had  much  reason  — and  the  two  had  many  a family  wrangle. 
Some  of  the  gods  went  down  to  aid  their  favorites  in  war,  and  were 
wounded  by  human  weapons.  The  twelve  great  Olympian  deities 
were  (Latin  names  in  parentheses)  : 

Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  supreme  god ; god  of  the  sky ; “father  of  gods  and  men.” 
Poseidon  (Neptune),  god  of  the  sea. 

Apollo,  the  sun  god;  god  of  wisdom,  poetry,  prophecy,  and  medicine. 

Ares  (Mars),  god  of  war. 

Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  god  of  fire  — the  lame  smith. 

Hermes  (Mercury),  god  of  the  wind ; messenger ; god  of  cunning,  of  thieves, 
and  of  merchants. 

Hera  (Juno),  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus;  queen  of  the  sky. 

Athene  (Minerva),  goddess  of  wisdom ; female  counterpart  of  Apollo. 
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Artemis  (Diana),  goddess  of  the  moon,  of  maidens,  and  of  hunting. 

Aphrodite  (Venus),  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 

Demeter  (Ceres),  the  earth  goddess  — controlling  fertility. 

Hestia  (Vesta),  the  deity  of  the  home ; goddess  of  the  hearth  fire. 

All  the  world  about  was  peopled,  in  Greek  imagination,  by  a 
multitude  of  lesser  local  gods  and  demigods  — spirits  of  spring 
and  wood  and  river  and  hill  — all  of  whom,  too,  were  personified 
as  glorious  youths  or  maidens.  To  give  the  gods  beautiful  human 
forms,  rather  than  the  revolting  bodies  of  lower  animals  and 
reptiles,  was  an  advance,  even  though  it  fell  far  short  of  the  noble 
religious  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  and  Persians. 

The  Greek  Ideas  of  a Future  Life.  — As  to  the  future  life  the 
Greeks  believed  in  a place  of  terrible  punishment  (Tartarus)  for  a 
few  great  offenders  against  the  gods,  and  in  an  Elysium  of  supreme 
pleasure  for  a very  few  others  particularly  favored  by  the  gods. 
But  for  the  mass  of  men  the  future  life  was  to  be  “a  washed-out 
copy  of  the  brilliant  life  on  earth”  — its  pleasures  and  pains  both 
shadowy.  Thus  Odysseus  tells  how  he  met  Achilles  in  the  home 
of  the  dead ; 

“And  he  knew  me  straightway,  when  he  had  drunk  the  dark  blood  [of 
sacrifice  to  the  dead];  yea,  and  he  wept  aloud,  and  shed  big  tears  as  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  in  his  longing  to  reach  me.  But  it  might  not  be 
for  he  had  now  no  steadfast  strength  nor  power  at  all  in  moving,  such  as  was 
aforetime  in  his  supple  limbs.  . . . But  lo,  other  spirits  of  the  dead  that  be 
departed  stood  sorrowing,  and  asked  concerning  those  that  were  dear  te 
them.”  And  in  their  talk,  Achilles  exclaims  sorrowfully:  “Nay,  speak  not 
comfortably  to  me  of  death,  O great  Odysseus.  Rather  would  I live  on 
ground  as  the  hireling  of  another,  even  with  a lack-land  man  who  had  no^ 
great  livelihood,  than  bear  sway  among  all  the  dead.” 

For  Further  Reading. — Specially  suggested:  Davis'  Readings,  I,  Nos.. 
33-39.  Additional:  Bury,  pp.  69-79.  The  legends  of  heroes  and  demigods, 
like  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Jason,  are  retold  charmingly  for  young  people 
by  Hawthorne,  Gayley,  Guerber,  and  Kingsley. 
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Greek  Runners 

These  young  Greeks  were  probably  contenders  in  the  Olympic  Games. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FROM  THE  TROJAN  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WAR 
1000-500  B.C. 

I.  THE  DORIANS  AND  NEW  GREEK  MIGRATIONS 

The  Arrival  of  the  Dorians.  — About  1000  b.c.  Greek  civiliza- 
tion was  checked  again,  for  a hundred  years,  by  invasions  from 
the  north.  The  new  barbarians  called  themselves  Dorians.  They 
were  probably  merely  a rear-guard  of  the  Achaean  invasion, 
delayed  somewhere  in  the  north  for  two  or  three  centuries.  But 
in  this  interval  they  had  come  to  fight  as  heavy-armed  infantry  in 
close  ranks,  with  long  spears  projecting  from  the  array  of  shields. 
The  Achaeans,  who  fought  still  in  loose  Homeric  fashion,  could 
not  stand  against  this  disciplined  onset. 

The  Dorians  settled  mainly  in  the  Peloponnesus;  and  that 
district  (the  old  center  of  both  Aegean  and  Achaean  glory)  lost 
its  leadership  in  all  but  war.  When  civilization  took  a new  start 
among  the  Greeks,  soon  after  900  b.c.,  it  was  from  new  centers, 
especially  in  Attica  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

lonians  in  Attica  and  Asia  Minor.  — The  peninsula  of  Attica, 
guarded  on  the  land  side  by  rugged  mountains,  was  the  one  part 
of  southern  Greece  not  overrun  by  the  Dorians.  The  Greeks  there 
had  come  to  call  themselves  lonians.  Many  fugitives  from  the 
Peloponnesus  sought  refuge  in  Attica.  But  Attica  could  not  sup- 
port all  the  newcomers ; and,  after  a brief  stay,  many  passed  on 
across  the  Aegean,  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  twelve  great  cities,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
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Enthusiastic  spectators  cheered  on  the  contestants  in  the  Olympic  games,  just  as  our 
crowds  do  today  in  college  stadiums. 


A Stadium  in  Modern  Athens 

This  great,  marble  amphitheater  was  built  for  the  Olympic  games  of  1905. 
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tant  were  Miletus  and  Ephesus  (map  after  page  60).  All  the 
middle  district  of  that  coast  took  the  name  Ionia,  and  looked  upon 
Ionian  Athens  as  a mother-city.  Other  Greek  tribes  soon  colo- 
nized the  rest  of  the  eastern  Aegean  coast. 

Bonds  of  Union  among  the  Greeks.  — While  the  Greeks  were  so 
dispersing  in  space,  they  were  beginning  to  grow  together  in  feeling. 
They  remained  in  wholly  separate  “states”; 
but  they  had  come  to  believe  in  a kinship  with 
one  another,  to  take  pride  in  their  common 
civilization,  and  to  set  themselves  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  chief  forces  which 
had  created  this  oneness  of  feeling  were  (1)  lan- 
guage and  hterature,  and  (2)  the  Olympian 
religion. 

1.  The  Greeks  understood  one  another’s 
dialects,  while  the  men  of  other  speech  about 
them  they  called  “barbarians,”  or  babblers 
{har'-har-oi).  This  likeness  of  language  made 
it  possible  for  all  Greeks  to  possess  the  same 
literature.  The  poems  of  Homer  were  sung 
and  recited  in  every  village  for  centuries. 

2.  The  religious  features  that  helped  es- 
pecially to  bind  Greeks  together  were  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  Delphic  oracle. 

To  some  great  festivals  of  the  gods,  men  youth  just  crowned 
flocked  from  all  Hellas.  This  was  especially  wreath, 

true  of  the  Olympic  games.  These  were  cele-  victory, 

brated  each  fourth  year  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  in  honor  of  Zeus. 
The  contests  consisted  of  foot  races,  chariot  races,  wrestling,  and 
boxing.  The  victors  were  felt  to  have  won  the  highest  honor  open 
to  any  Greek.  They  received  merely  an  olive  wreath  at  Olympia ; 
but  at  their  homes  their  victories  were  commemorated  by  inscrip- 
tions and  statues.  Only  Greeks  could  take  part  in  the  contests, 
and  wars  between  Greek  states  were  commonly  suspended  during 
the  month  of  the  festival. 

To  these  games  came  merchants,  to  secure  the  best  market  for 
rare  wares.  Heralds  proclaimed  treaties  there  — as  the  best  way 
to  make  them  known  through  all  Hellas.  As  civilization  grew, 
poets,  orators,  and  artists  gathered  there;  and  gradually  the 


The  Victor’s  Crown 


A drawing  from  a 
Greek  vase  shows  a 
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intellectual  contests  and  exhibitions  became  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  meeting.  The  oration  or  poem  or  statue  which  was 
praised  by  the  crowds  at  Olympia  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
most  select  and  intelligent  judges  that  could  be  brought  together. 


Ruins  at  Delphi 

The  few  stones  that  are  left  of  the  Theater  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  are  mute 
reminders  of  all  that  was  lovely  in  early  Greece. 

The  four-year  periods  between  the  games  were  called  Olympiads. 
These  periods  finally  became  the  Greek  units  in  counting  time : 
all  events  were  dated  from  what  was  believed  to  be  the  first  re- 
corded Olympiad,  beginning  in  776  b.c. 

Apollo,  the  sun  god,  was  also  the  god  of  prophecy.  His  chief 
temple  was  at  Delphi,  far  up  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  amid  wild 
and  rugged  scenery.  From  a fissure  in  the  ground,  within  the 
temple,  volcanic  gases  poured  forth,  A priestess  would  inhale 
the  gas  until  she  seemed  to  pass  into  a trance,  and,  while  in  this 
state,  she  was  supposed  to  see  into  the  future  by  the  aid  of  the  god. 
The  advice  of  this  oracle  was  sought  by  men  and  by  govern- 
ments throughout  all  Hellas. 
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II.  INDUSTRY,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE 

The  Greeks  Begin  to  Compete  with  Phoenician  Traders.  — 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cretan  sea-kings  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Cretan  civilization,  about  1500  b.c.,  Phoenicia  for  a thousand 
years  was  almost  the  only  sea-power  of  the  Mediterranean.  Along 
the  Greek  coasts  and  islands  her  traders  bartered  with  the  inhabit- 
ants (much  as  European  traders  did  three  centuries  ago  with 
American  Indians),  tempting  them  to  high  payments  for  strange 
wares  — lions  and  other  beasts  carved  in  little  ivory  ornaments, 
purple  robes,  blue-glass  bottles,  or  perhaps  merely  colored  glass 
trinkets  — and  counting  it  best  gain  of  all  if  they  could  lure  curious 
maidens  aboard  their  black  ships  for  distant  slave  markets.  In 
return,  they  made  many  an  unintended  payment.  Language 
shows  that  they  gave  the  Greeks  the  names,  and  so  no  doubt  the 
use,  of  linen,  cinnamon,  soap,  lyres,  cosmetics,  and  tablets.  The 
forgotten  art  of  writing,  too,  they  introduced  again. 

But  the  lively  Greeks  were  not  slavish  imitators.  They  added 
vowel  letters  to  the  Phoenician  signs,  and  so  first  completed  the 
alphabet.  Soon  they  began  to  manufacture  the  Phoenician  trade 
articles  for  themselves,  and  finally  they  became  successful  rivals 
in  trade. 

The  Need  for  Colonial  Expansion.  — About  800  b.c.  the  Greeks 
entered  on  a new  colonizing  movement,  which  continued  two 
hundred  years  (800-600  b.c.)  and  doubled  the  area  of  Greek 
settlement.  The  cause,  this  time,  was  not  war.  The  new  colonies 
were  founded  largely  for  trading  stations,  — to  capture  trade 
from  the  Phoenicians,  — and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the 
crowded  and  discontented  farming  class  with  new  land.  Miletus 
sent  colony  after  colony  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  to 
control  the  corn  grain  trade  there.  Sixty  Greek  towns  fringed  that 
sea  and  its  straits.  The  one  city  of  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  planted 
thirty-two  colonies  on  the  Thracian  coast,  to  secure  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  that  region.  On  the  west,  Sicily  became  almost 
wholly  Greek,  and  southern  Italy  took  the  proud  name  of  Magna 
Graecia  (Great  Greece).  Among  the  more  important  of  the  col- 
onies were  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  and  Croton  in 
Italy,  Corcyra  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  Massilia  (Marseilles) 
in  Gaul,  Olynthus  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa,  Byzantium  at  the 
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Black  Sea’s  mouth,  and  Naucratis  in  Egypt.  The  colonists  ceased 
to  be  citizens  in  their  old  homes.  Each  new  city  enjoyed  complete 
independence.  It  kept  a strong  friendship  for  its  “metropolis” 
(mother  city) ; but  there  was  no  political  union  between  them. 

The  Beginnings  of  Greek  Industry  and  Art.  — While  trade  was 
sowing  cities  along  the  distant  Mediterranean  shores,  it  also 

brought  an  industrial  revival 
in  old  Greece.  The  ships  that 
sailed  forth  from  Athens  or 
Corinth  or  Miletus  carried 
metal  work,  vases,  and  textiles, 
and  brought  home,  from  the 
Black  Sea  regions,  amber,  fish, 
grain,  and  sometimes  products 
of  the  distant  East  that  had 
reached  the  Black  Sea  by  cara^ 
van.  To  keep  up  a supply  for 
the  export  trade,  the  Greek 
artisans  had  to  produce  more 
and  more,  and  more  and  more 
An  Attic  Vase  improve  their  products  — as 

The  red  figures  on  a black  background  ^ith  Phoenicia  earlier.  In 

are  of  Grecian  women,  serving  wine.  . , , ■,  , . ^ . 

^ Athens  one  large  section  of  the 

city  was  given  wholly  to  great  factories  in  which  beautiful  pottery 
was  made;  and  vases  of  this  period,  signed  by  artists  in  these 
factories,  are  unearthed  today  all  the  way  from  central  Asia  Minor 
to  northern  Italy. 

Oriental  vase-painting  had  delighted  in  forms  half-human, 
half-beast,  as  Oriental  sculpture  did.  But  Greeks  now  dropped 
all  unnatural  features  from  their  art  — first  of  all  peoples  — - 
and  found  increasing  satisfaction  in  depicting  the  beauty  of  the 
human  body,  with  or  without  draperies.  The  artist  first  colored 
the  vase  black,  and  then  painted  his  designs  in  red  on  that 
background.  He  began,  too,  to  see  how  to  draw  figures  in  per- 
spective, and  a growing  interest  in  everyday  life  is  shown 
by  an  increasing  proportion  of  scenes  from  the  work  and  play  of 
common  men. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Greek  Temple.  — About  600,  architec- 
ture made  marked  advance,  and  began  to  show  a character  distinct 
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from  that  of  Egyptian  architecture  — on  which  it  was  founded. 
Its  chief  use  was  in  building  temples  for  the  gods,  rather  than  in 
palaces  as  in  the  Cretan  Age.  In  every  Greek  city,  through  the 
rest  of  Greek  history,  the  temples  were  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  noticeable  structures. 

The  plan  of  the  Greek  temple  was  very  simple.  People  did  not 
gather  within  the  building  for  service,  as  in  our  churches,  nor  did 
troops  of  priests  live  there,  as  in  Oriental  temples.  The  enclosed 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens 


part  of  the  building,  therefore,  was  small  and  rather  dark,  — con- 
taining only  one  or  two  rooms,  for  the  statues  of  the  god  and  the 
altar  and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  offerings.  It  was  merely  the  god’s 
house,  where  people  could  bring  him  offerings  when  they  wished 
to  ask  favors. 

The  temple  was  rectangular.  The  roof  projected  beyond  the 
enclosed  part  of  the  building,  and  was  supported,  not  by  walls, 
but  by  a row  of  columns  running  around  the  four  sides.  The  ga- 
bles (pediments),  in  front  and  rear  were  low,  and  were  filled  with 
relief  statuary,  as  was  also  the  frieze,  between  the  cornice  and  the 
columns.  Sometimes  there  was  a second  frieze  upon  the  walls  of 
the  building  inside  the  colonnade.  The  building  took  much  of  its 
beauty  from  its  colonnades.  The  hint  was  taken  from  Egypt ; but 
the  Greeks  far  surpassed  all  previous  builders  in  the  use  of  the 
column  and  in  shaping  the  column  itself.  The  chief  differences  in 
the  styles  of  architecture  were  marked  by  the  columns  and  their 
capitals.  According  to  differences  in  these  features,  a building  is 
said  to  belong  to  the  Doric  or  Ionic  order.  Later  there  was 
developed  a Corinthian  order. 
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Lyric  Poetry.  — In  poetry  there  was  more  progress  even  than  in 
architecture.  The  earliest  Greek  poetry  had  been  made  up  of 
ballads,  celebrating  wars  and  heroes.  These  ballads  were  stories 
in  verse,  sung  by  wandering  minstrels.  The  greatest  of  such 
compositions  rose  to  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  the  noblest  examples.  Their  period  is  called  the  Epic  Age. 


1,  shaft;  2,  capital;  3,  frieze;  4,  cornice;  5,  part  of  roof,  showing  low  slope. 


In  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  most  poetry  consisted  of 
odes  and  songs  in  a great  variety  of  meters.  Love  and  pleasure 
are  the  favorite  themes,  and  the  poems  describe  the  feelings  of  the 
writer  rather  than  the  deeds  of  someone  else.  These  poems  were 
intended  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre  (a  sort  of 
harp).  They  are  therefore  called  lyrics;  and  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  are  known  as  the  Lyric  Age. 

Pindar,  the  greatest  of  many  great  lyric  poets,  came  from 
Boeotia.  He  delighted  especially  to  celebrate  the  rushing  chariots 
and  glorious  athletes  of  the  Olympic  games.  Sappho,  of  Lesbos, 
wrote  exquisite  love  songs,  of  which  a few  fragments  surviy^ 
The  ancients  were  wont  to  call  her  “the  poetess,’’  just  as  they 
referred  to  Homer  as  “the  poet.” 
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Two  other  poets  of  this  age  represent  another  kind  of  poetry. 
One  was  Thespis,  at  Athens,  who  wrote  the  first  plays.  The  other, 
Hesiod  of  Boeotia  (about  800  b.c.),  wove  together  into  a long 
poem  old  stories  of  the  creation  and  of  the  birth  and  relationship 
of  the  gods  (the  Theogony),  and  wrote  also  remarkable  homelike 
poems  on  farm  life  {Works  and 
Days)  which  made  a sort  of 
textbook  on  agriculture 
(Davis’  Readings).  Hesiod 
was  himself  a 
farmer,  and  his  pictures  of  the 
dreary  life  of  a Greek  peasant 
help  us  to  understand  the 
colonizing  movement  of  his 
time. 

The  Beginning  of  Philoso- 
phy. — In  Ionia,  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  men  first  began 
fearlessly  to  try  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  universe.  Thales, 
of  Miletus,  taught  that  all 
things  came  from  water  : that 
is,  from  the  condensation  of 
an  original  all-pervading  mois- 
ture. One  of  his  disciples  affirmed  that  the  world  had  evolved 
from  a fiery  ether.  Another  taught  that  the  higher  animal  forms 
had  developed  from  lower  forms.  These  explanations  were  merely 
daring  guesses ; but  the  great  thing  is  that  men  should  have  begun 
to  think  about  natural  causes  at  all,  in  place  of  the  old,  supposed 
supernatural  causes,  for  all  that  happens.  Thales  argued  that 
the  movements  of  sun  and  stars  were  determined,  not  by  the 
whims  of  gods  who  dwelt  in  them,  as  people  thought,  but  by  fixed 
natural  law ; and  he  proved  his  argument  by  predicting  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  — which  came  off  as  he  had  foretold.  (He  had  visited 
Egypt ; and  some  writers  guess  that  he  had  had  access  to  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  the  Babylonians.  He  foretold  about  the 
time  of  the  eclipse,  not  the  exact  hour  or  minute.) 

In  Magna  Graecia,  Pythagoras  sought  the  explanation  of  the 
universe,  not  in  any  kind  of  matter,  but  in  number,  or  harmony. 


Head  of  a Woman 

This  is  the  so-called  Sappho  portrait  at  the 
National  Museum,  Naples. 
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This,  he  said,  was  the  principle  that  had  brought  order  out  of 
primeval  chaos.  His  disciples,  naturally,  paid  much  attention  to 
mathematics;  and  to  Pythagoras  himself  is  ascribed  the  famous 
demonstration  in  geometry  that  the  square  on  the  longest  side  of 
the  right  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  two  other  sides. 
The  Pythagoreans,  too,  especially  con- 
nected “philosophy”  (the  name  for 
their  study  of  the  beginnings  of  things) 
with  human  conduct.  The  harmony 
in  the  outer  world,  they  urged,  should 
be  matched  by  harmony  in  the  soul  of 
man. 

III.  THE  PEOPLE  RULE  AT  ATHENS 

From  Capitalist  to  Tyrant.  — Be- 
tween 1000  and  500  b.c.,  the  kings 
disappeared  from  all  Greek  cities  ex- 
cept Sparta  and  Argos  — and  there 
they  kept  httle  but  their  dignity. 
Everywhere  the  nobles  had  been  grow- 
ing in  wealth,  through  their  control  of  all  commerce.  As  the  onlj^ 
capitalists,  they  loaned  money  to  the  ordinary  farmers  — on 
exorbitant  interest,  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent  a year  — and  took 
farm  after  farm  on  mortgage  foreclosure,  perhaps  enslaving  also 
the  farmers  and  their  families.  Not  content  with  so  oppressing 
the  masses  below  them,  they  used  their  increased  power  to  divide 
among  themselves,  step  by  step,  the  old  royal  authority.  The 
Homeric  monarchies  became  oligarchies. 

The  next  step  was  the  rise  of  tyrants.  In  all  Greek  cities  there 
had  come  to  be  a sharp  division  between  classes.  The  wealthy 
nobles  called  themselves  “ the  few”  or  “ the  good” ; and  the  class 
below  them  they  called  “ the  many”  or  “ the  bad.”  “The  many ” 
clamored  and  complained;  but  they  were  too  ignorant  and  dis- 
united as  yet  to  defend  themselves  against  the  better-united  “few” 
— until  the  way  was  made  easier  for  them  by  the  “tyrants.”-^ 
Usually  a tyrant  was  some  noble,  who,  either  from  selfish  ambi- 
tion or  from  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  masses,  turned  against 
his  own  order  to  become  a champion  of  the  despised  “many.” 
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When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  their  aid,  he 
tried  to  keep  his  power  by  surrounding  himself  with  mercenaries 
and  by  ruining  the  nobles  with  taxes  or  even  by  exiling  or  murder- 
ing them. 

As  the  Greeks  used  the  word,  “tyrant’’  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a bad  or  cruel  ruler : it  means  merely  a man  who  seized 
supreme  rule  by  force.  Many  tyrants 
were  generous,  farsighted  rulers,  build- 
ing useful  public  works,  helping  to 
develop  trade,  encouraging  art  and 
literature.  But  some,. of  course,  were 
selfish  and  vicious ; and  all  arbitrary 
rule  was  hateful  to  the  Greeks,  — so 
that  the  oligarchs  could  usually  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  murder  of  a 
tyrant  was  a good  deed.  Tyrants  be- 
came conunon  about  700  b.c.  By  500, 
they  had  gone  from  every  city  in  the 
Greek  peninsula,  though  some  were 
found  still  in  outlying  districts.  When 
the  tyrants  were  overthrown,  the 
nobles  had  been  so  weakened  that 
the  people  had  a better  chance.  In  the 
Ionian  parts  of  Greece,  the  next  step 
was  commonly  a democracy. 

The  Abuses  of  an  Oligarchy.  — The 
heads  of  the  “noble”  families  (the 
“well-born”)  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  council  on  the  hill  called 
the  Areopagus  (the  hill -of  Ares,  god 
of  war).  Very  early  this  Council  of  the  Areopagus  began  to 
choose  archons  (rulers)  from  its  own  number  to  take  over  the 
command  in  war  and  other  important  parts  of  the  royal  power. 
Gradually  the  “king”  became  only  the  city-priest. 

By  mortgages,  by  purchase  perhaps,  by  fraud  and  force  some- 
times, the  “well-born”  had  come  also  to  own  nearly  all  the  land 
of  Attica.  Most  of  it  was  tilled  for  them  by  tenants  who  had  lost 
their  own  farms  on  mortgages  and  now  paid  five-sixths  of  their 
crops  for  rent.  A bad  season,  or  ravages  by  hostile  bands  of 


To  Honor  Two  Patriots 
Early  in  Athenian  history  twc- 
youths  killed  a man  who  had 
made  himself  “tyrant”  of  the 
city.  The  citizens  set  up  a statue 
in  their  honor,  voted  that  their 
descendants  should  forever  be 
free  from  all  taxes,  ,and  at  a 
yearly  festival  honored  them  by 
singing,  — 

“ I’ll  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough. 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low, 
When  patriots,  burning  to  be  free. 

To  Athens  gave  equality  1 ” 
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invaders,  would  force  these  tenants  to  mortgage  themselves,  since 
they  had  no  more  land  to  mortgage,  in  order  to  get  food  and  seed. 
Interest  was  crushing,  — eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent  a year.  If 
the  debtors  failed  to  pay,  the  noble  who  held  the  mortgage  could 
drag  them  off  in  chains  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  Nor  did  the 
common  tribesman  have  any  part  in  the  government.  Even  the 
Assembly  had  shrunk  into  a gathering  of  noble  families  to  decide 
upon  peace  and  war  and  to  choose  archons.  “The  poor,”  says 
Aristotle  (a  later  Greek  writer,  in  an  account  of  this  period),  “were 
the  very  bondmen  of  the  rich.  . . . They  were  discontented  with 
every  feature  of  their  lot  ...  for  ..  . thay  had  no  share  in  any- 
thing.” 

The  Nobles  Concede  Written  Laws.  — This  discontent  of  the 
ihasses,  and  the  quarrels  among  factions  of  the  nobles,  gave  op- 
portunity to  ambitious  adventurers ; and  (625  b.c.)  one  young 
noble  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens  with  a band  of  troops,  in  order  to 
make  himself  tyrant.  The  nobles  rallied  and  crushed  this  attempt ; 
but  the  peril  induced  them  to  make  two  concessions  to  the  poorer 
masses : (1)  Thej'-  admitted  to  the  Assembly  all  men  who  would 
buy  their  own  heavy  armor  for  war,  and  (2)  they  gave  the  people 
written  laws. 

Athenian  law  had  been  a matter  of  ancient  custom.  It  was  not 
written  down,  and  much  of  it  was  known  only  to  the  nobles.  All 
judges  (archons)  were  nobles ; and  they  often  abused  their  power 
in  order  to  favor  their  own  class  in  law  suits.  The  people  had 
long  clamored  for  written  laws.  The  nobles  had  stubbornly 
resisted  this  demand,  but  now  they  gave  way.  In  621  b.c.  Draco, 
one  of  the  archons,  engraved  the  old  laws  of  Athens  on  wooden 
blocks  and  set  them  up  where  all  might  see  them. 

Solon:  His  Policies  and  Reforms.  — The  result  was  to  make 
men  feel  how  harsh  the  old  laws  were.  The  “laws  of  Draco,”  it 
was  said  in  later  times,  were  “written  in  blood  rather  than  ink.” 
The  Athenians  now  demanded  new  laws ; and  the  renewed  class 
struggles,  together  with  the  incompetent  rule  of  the  nobles,  brought 
the  city  to  the  verge  of  ruin  in  war  with  Little  Megara.  iTom 
this  peril  the  city  was  finally  saved  by  the  courage  and  generalship 
of  a certain  Solon  (one  of  the  nobles,  already  famous  as  a philoso- 
pher and  poet) ; and  this  brilliant  success  pointed  to  Solon  as  the 
possible  savior  of  Athens  from  her  internal  perils.  He  was  known 
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to  sympathize  with  the  poor.  In  his  poems  he  had  long  blamed 
the  greed  of  the  nobles  and  had  pleaded  for  reconciliation  between 
the  warring  classes.  The  Assembly  now  made  him  sole  Archon, 
with  supreme  authority  to  remodel  the  government  and  the  laws. 

Solon  used  this  extraordinary  power  first  to  reform  economic 
evils.  1 (1)  He  gave  to  all  tenants  the  full  ownership  of  the  lands 

which  they  had  been  renting  from  the  nobles  (and  which  in  most 
cases  they  or  their  fathers  had  lost  earlier  through  debt) ; and  he 
forbade  the  ownership  in  future  of  more  than  a moderate  amount 
of  land  by  any  one  man.  (2)  He  freed  all  Athenians  who  were  in 
slavery  in  Attica,  and  forbade  the  enslaving  of  any  Athenian 
tribesman  in  future.  (3)  He  canceled  all  debts,  so  as  to  give 
distracted  Athens  a fresh  start ; but  he  resisted  a wild  clamor  for 
the  division  of  all  property.  In  later  times,  the  people  celebrated 
these  acts  by  a yearly  “Festival  of  the  Shaking-off  of  Burdens.’’ 

These  reforms,  it  was  soon  seen,  went  deeper  than  merely  to 
matters  of  property..  (1)  So  many  of  the  nobles  lost  their  com- 
manding wealth  that  before  long  they  ceased  to  be  a distinct  class. 
Later  distinctions  in  Athenian  society  were  mainly  between  rich 
and  poor.  (2)  Many  of  the  old  tenant  farmers  could  afford  to 
buy  heavy  armor,  and  so  could  come  also  into  the  Assembly  on  a 
level  with  its  old  members. 

And,  besides  these  indirect  political  changes,  Solon  next  reformed 
the  government  directly.  (1)  He  created  a Senate  (chosen  by 
lot,  so  that  wealth  should  not  control  election)  to  replace  the 
Areopagus  as  the  guiding  part  of  the  government.  This  body  was 
to  recommend  measures  to  the  Assembly.  (2)  He  admitted  to 
the  Assembly  all  tribesmen,  even  the  light-armed  soldiers  — 
though  these  last  were  not  yet  allowed  to  hold  any  offices.  This 
enlarged  Assembly,  besides  accepting  or  rejecting  proposals  of  the 
new  Council,  could  now  discuss  them;  and  besides  electing 
archons,  it  could  try  them  and  punish  them  for  misgovernment. 
(3)  The  Areopagus  was  henceforth  to  consist  of  ex-archons,  and 
became  merely  a sort  of  law  court. 

Solon  also  made  it  the  duty  of  every  father  to  teach  his  sons  a 
trade ; limited  the  wasteful  extravagance  at  funerals  — especially 
the  amount  of  wealth  that  might  be  buried  with  the  dead ; and 

'^Economic  means  “relating  to  property”;  it  must  not  be  confused  with 
“ economical.” 
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replaced  Draco’s  bloody  laws  by  milder  punishments  for  offenses. 
In  one  thing  he  intensified  an  unhappy  tendency  of  his  age : he 
forbade  women  to  appear  in  public  gatherings. 

The  First  Democrat.  — To  establish  all  these  changes  kept  Solon 
busy  through  the  years  594  and  593  b.c.  Then,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  he  resigned  his  power.  He  had  really  been  an  elected 
tyrant,  or  a dictator.  His  acts  were  so  popular  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  that  he  might  easily  have  made  himself  tyrant 
for  life.  But  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a man  holding  vast  power 
voluntarily  laid  it  down  in  order  that  the  people  might  govern 
themselves. 

Factional  Strife  Makes  Pisistratus  Tyrant.  — But  now  a new 
strife  of  factions  followed  between  the  Plain  (the  larger  land- 
owners),  the  Shore  (merchants),  and  the  Mountain  (small  farmers 
and  shepherds)  — until,  thirty  years  later,  Pisistratus,  a near  kins- 
man of  Solon,  made  himself  tyrant.  His  rule  was  mild  and  wise. 
He  lived  simply,  like  other  citizens.  He  even  appeared  in  a law 
court,  to  answer  in  a suit  against  him.  And  he  always  treated  the 
aged  Solon  with  deep  respect,  despite  the  latter’s  steady  opposition. 
Indeed,  Pisistratus  governed  through  the  forms  of  Solon’s  con- 
stitution,^ and  enforced  Solon’s  laws,  taking  care  only  to  have  his 
own  friends  elected  to  the  chief  offices.  He  was  more  like  the 
‘‘boss”  of  a great  political  “machine”  than  like  a “tyrant.” 

Pisistratus  encouraged  commerce.  Indeed  he  laid  the  basis 
for  Athens’  later  trade  leadership  by  seizing  for  her  the  mouth 
to  the  Black  Sea.  He  also  enlarged  and  beautified  Athens; 
improved  the  roads,  and  built  an  aqueduct  to  bring  a supply  of 
water  to  the  city  from  the  hills ; and  he  drew  to  his  court  a brilliant 
circle  of  poets,  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors,  from  all  Hellas. 
The  first  written  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  said  to  have  been 
put  together  under  his  encouragement,  and  Thespis  began  Greek 
tragedy  at  the  magnificent  festivals  now  instituted  to  Dionysus 
(god  of  wine). 


In  527,  Pisistratus  was  succeeded  by  his  unworthy  sons  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus.  Hipparchus  was  soon  murdered,  and  later 
Hippias  was  driven  out  by  a revolt  led  by  Clisthenes,  a noble 
whom  he  had  exiled. 

. . ''i  . 

' Constitviion,  here  and  everywhere  in  early  history,  means  not  a written  docu- 
ment, but  the  general  usages  of  government  in  practice. 
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Cleruchs:  A New  Kind  of  Colony.  — “The  Athenians/’  says 
Aristotle,  “now  showed  that  men  will  fight  more  bravely  for  them- 
selves than  for  a master.”  The  Euboeans  and  Thebans  seized  this 
moment  of  confusion  to  invade  Attica  from  two  sides  at  once ; but 
the  Athenians  routed  them  in  a double  battle,  pursued  into  Euboea, 
stormed  Chalcis  there,  and  took  for  themselves  its  trade  with 
Thrace.  Athens  now  began  a new  kind  of  colonization,  sending 
four  thousand  citizens  to  possess  the  best  land  of  Chalcis,  and  to 


The  Temple  of  Theseus 


This  temple  is  now  believed  to  have  been  built  about  440  b.c.  as  a temple  to 
Athene.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  used  as  a Christian  church;  hence  its 
perfect  preservation. 

serve  as  a garrison  there.  These  men  retained  full  Athenian  citizen- 
ship, besides  having  full  control  over  their  own  settlements  in  their 
own  Assemblies.  They  were  known  as  cleruchs,  or  out-settlers. 
In  this  way  Athens  found  land  for  her  surplus  population,  and 
fortified  her  influence  abroad. 

Clisthenes  and  the  Need  for  Reform.  — Internal  jealousies  still 
weakened  the  city  (1)  between  Plain,  Shore,  and  Mountain,  and 
(2)  between  the  citizens  and  a large  body  of  resident  aliens, 
drawn  to  Athens  since  Solon’s  time  by  the  growing  trade  of  the 
the  city.  These  aliens  were  enterprising  and  sometimes  wealthy ; 
still,  though  they  lived  in  the  city,  they  had  no  share  in  it.  No 
alien  could  vote  or  hold  office,  or  sue  in  a law  court  (except  through 
the  favor  of  some  citizen),  or  take  part  in  a religious  festival,  or 
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marry  an  Athenian,  or  even  own  land  in  Attica.  The  city  usually 
found  it  worth  while  to  protect  his  property,  in  order  to  attract 
other  strangers ; but  he  had  no  secure  rights.  Nor  could  his  son 
or  any  later  descendant  acquire  any  rights  merely  by  continuing 
to  live  in  Athens. 

Clisthenes  now  came  forward  with  proposals  to  remedy  these 
evils.  The  Assembly  approved  his  plan  and  gave  him  authority 
to  carry  it  out.  Accordingly,  he  marked  off  Attica  into  a hundred 
little  divisions  called  demes.  Each  citizen  was  enrolled  in  one  of 
these,  and  his  son  after  him.  Membership  in  a clan  had  always 
been  the  proof  of  citizenship.  Now  that  proof  was  to  be  found  in 
this  deme-enrollment . Even  the  cleruchs,  and  their  descendants, 
kept  their  deme-enrollment,  and,  through  that,  their  Athenian 
citizenship. 

The  hundred  demes  were  distributed  among  ten  “tribes,”  or 
wards,  so  placed  that  men  of  the  Shore  and  of  the  Mountain  often 
found  themselves  in  the  same  “tribe.”  The  Assembly  now  voted 
by  these  territorial  “tribes,”  and  so  the  old  factions  died  out. 
Moreover,  while  Clisthenes  was  distributing  citizens  among  these 
new  geographical  units,  he  seized  the  chance  to  enroll  the  non- 
citizens also  in  the  demes  and  so  brought  them  into  the  citizen  body. 
(This  applied  only  to  those  aliens  then  in  Athens.  In  a few  years 
another  alien  class  grew  up,  with  all  the  old  disadvantages.  It  was 
to  be  a long  time  before  the  world  was  to  learn  our  device  of  easy 
naturalization.) 

Ostracism  as  a Political  Weapon.  — Clisthenes  also  gave  the 
Assembly  more  power.  It  now  elected  ten  generals  yearly,  who 
took  over  most  of  the  old  authority  of  the  archons ; and  it  was  made 
lawful  for  any  voter  to  introduce  new  business.  The  light- 
armed citizens  were  still  not  eligible  to  office.  Otherwise,  Athens 
had  become  a democracy.  Like  Solon,  Clisthenes  might  easily 
have  made  himself  tyrant.  But,  with  splendid  faith,  he^ose  to 
work,  as  Solon  had  done,  to  found  government  by  the  people. 
Clisthenes  added  also  one  more  device  to  check  faction.  This  was 
ostracism.  Once  a year  the  Assembly  was  given  a chance  to  vote 
by  ballot  (on  pieces  of  pottery,  “ostraka”),  each  one  against  any 
man  whom  he  deemed  dangerous  to  the  state.  If  six  thousand 
citizens  took  part  in  the  vote,  then  that  man  against  whom  the 
largest  number  of  the  six  thousand  votes  were  cast  had  to  go  into 
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exile.  Even  after  all  danger  of  a tyrant  had  ceased,  ostracism  was 
a convenient  way  for  the  people  to  relieve  a leader  whom  they 
trusted  from  troublesome  rivals  or  opponents.  Such  exile  was  felt 
to  be  perfectly  honorable ; and  when  a man  came  back  from  it,  he 
took  at  once  his  old  place  in  the  public  regard. 

IV.  THE  GROWTH  OF  MILITARY  POWER  AT  SPARTA 


Sparta  and  Militarism.  — One  of  the  petty  Dorian  states  in  the 
Peloponnesus  was  Sparta.  It  had  no  sea  coast ; but  their  devotion 
to  war  and  certain  habits  of  life  (ascribed  by  legend  to  a great 
lawgiver,  Lycurgus)  opened  to 
the  Spartans  a career  of  con- 
quest. By  700  B.c.  they  were 
masters  of  all  Laconia ; soon 
after,  they  subdued  Messenia  ; 
and  then  they  brought  all  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  — ex- 
cept hostile  Argos  — into  a 
military  league  of  which  they 
were  the  head  (the  Pelopon- 
nesian League). 

In  Sparta  the  royal  power 
was  divided  between  two  kings 
(the  Spartan  story  explained 
this  arrangement  as  due  to  the 
birth  of  twin  princes),  and  real 
authority  rested  in  the  Senate 
of  thirty  elders.  An  Assembly, 
much  like  that  of  Homeric 


times,  accepted  or  rejected 
proposals  laid  before  it  by  the 
Senate,  but  could  not  amend 
or  discuss  them.  Practically, 

Sparta  was  an  oligarchy. 

Moreover,  as  a whole,  the 
Spartans  were  a ruling  class  in  the  midst  of  subjects  eight  or  ten 
times  their  number.  They  were  a camp  of  some  9000  conquerors, 
with  their  families,  living  under  arms  in  their  unwalled  city.  They 
had  taken  for  themselves  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Laconia ; but 


Mountains  near  Lacedaemon 
Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  was  famed 
rather  for  the  valor  and  endurance  of  its 
soldiers  than  for  fine  buildings.  It  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  between  the  great 
ranges  of  Taygetus  and  Parnon. 
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they  did  no  work.  Each  Spartan’s  land  was  tilled  for  him  by 
slaves,  called  “Helots.” 

These  Helots  were  the  descendants  of  the  country-dwellers  at  the 
time  of  the  Spartan  conquest.  They  numbered  perhaps  five  to 
one  Spartan ; and  occasionally  the  Spartans  carried  out  secret 
massacres  of  the  more  ambitious  and  intelligent  among  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  small  towns  of  Laconia  were  not 
slaves,  but  neither  were  they  part  of  the  Spartan  state.  They  tilled 
lands  of  their  own,  and  carried  on  whatever  other  industry  was 
found  in  Laconia.  They  kept  their  own  customs,  and  managed 
the  local  affairs  of  their  own  towns  — under  the  supervision  of 
Spartan  rulers ; and  they  provided  troops  for  Sparta’s  army. 

Spartan  mastery  rested  on  a sleepless  vigilance  and  on  a rigid  and 
brutal  discipline.  The  aim  of  Sparta  was  to  train  soldiers.  The 
family,  as  well  as  the  man,  belonged  absolutely  to  the  state. 
Officers  examined  each  child,  at  its  birth,  to  decide  whether  it  was 
fit  to  live.  If  it  seemed  weak  or  puny,  it  was  exposed  in  the  moun- 
tains to  die.  If  it  was  strong  and  healthy,  it  was  returned  to  its 
parents  for  a few  years.  But  after  a boy  reached  the  age  of  seven, 
he  never  again  slept  under  his  mother’s  roof : he  was  taken  from 
home,  to  be  trained  with  other  boys  under  public  officers. 

Boys  were  taught  reading  and  a little  martial  music,  and  were 
given  training  to  strengthen  the  body  and  to  develop  self-control 
and  obedience.  On  certain  festival  days,  boys  were  whipped  at 
the  altars  to  test  their  endurance ; and  Plutarch  (a  Greek  writer  of 
the  second  century  a.d.)  states  that  often  they  died  under  the  lash 
rather  than  utter  a cry.  (This  custom  was  much  like  the  savage 
“sun-dance”  of  some  American  Indian  tribes.  Several  other 
features  of  Spartan  life  seem  to  have  been  survivals  of  a barbarous 
period  that  the  Spartans  never  wholly  outgrew.)  \ 

From  twenty  to  thirty,  the  youth  lived  under  arms  in  barracks. 
Years  of  constant  military  drill  made  it  easy  for  the  Spartans  to 
adopt  more  complex  tactics  than  were  possible  for  their  neighbors. 
They  were  trained  in  small  regiments  and  companies,  so  as  to 
maneuver  readily  at  the  word  of  command.  This  made  them 
superior  in  the  field.  They  stood  to  the  other  Greeks  as  disciplined 
soldiery  always  stands  to  untrained  militia.  At  thirty  the  man 
was  required  to  marry,  in  order  to  rear  more  soldiers ; but  he  must 
still  eat  in  barracks,  and  live  there  most  of  the  time. 
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There  was  a kind  of  virtue,  no  doubt,  in  this  training.  The 
Spartans  had  the  quiet  dignity  of  born  rulers.  In  contrast  with 
the  noisy  Greeks  about  them,  their  speech  was  brief  and  pithy 
(“laconic ” speech) . They  used  only  iron  money.  And  their  plain 
living  made  them  appear  superior  to  the  weak  indulgences  of  other 
men.  Spartan  women,  too,  kept  a freedom  which  unhappily  was 


This  picture,  painted  on  the  inside  of  a shallow  bowl,  shows  the  Greek  boy  being 
taught  music.  Musical  instruments  hang  on  the  walls.  The  seated  figure  with  a 
staff  is  the  “pedagogue.” 


lost  in  other  Greek  cities.  Girls  were  trained  in  gymnastics,  much 
as  boys  were ; and  the  women  were  famous  for  beauty  and  health, 
and  for  public  spirit  and  patriotism. 

Still,  the  value  of  the  Spartans  to  the  world  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  made  a garrison  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  helped  save  some- 
thing better  than  themselves. 

V.  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE 

{Map  study,  based  on  maps  after  pages  60  and  82) 

Note  the  three  great  divisions ; Northern  Greece  (Epirus  and  Thessaly) ; 
Central  Greece  (a  group  of  eleven  districts,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth) ; and 
the  Peloponnesus  (the  southern  peninsula).  Name  the  districts  from  Phocis 
south,  and  the  chief  cities  in  each.  Which  districts  have  no  coast?  Locate 
Delphi,  Thermopylae,  Tempe,  Parnassus,  Olympus,  Olympia,  Salamis, 
Ithaca,  eight  islands,  three  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
islands  shown  are  only  a few  of  the  many  score  that  dot  the  Aegean.  (The 
index  usually  tells  on  what  map  a geographical  name  can  be  found.) 
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Variety  in  the  Lands  of  the  Hellenes.  — The  Greeks  called 
themselves  Hellenes  (as  they  do  still).  Hellas  meant  not  European 
Greece  alone,  but  all  the  lands  of  the  Hellenes.  Still,  the  European 
peninsula  remained  the  heart  of  Hellas.  Omitting  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  (which  had  little  to  do  with  Greek  history),  the  area  of 

that  European  Greece  is  less 
than  one-half  of  that  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  islands  and  the  patches 
of  Greek  settlements  on  distant 
coasts  made  many  distinct 
geographical  divisions.  Even 
little  Greece  counted  more 
than  twenty  such  units,  each 
shut  off  from  the  others  by 
its  strip  of  sea  and  its  moun- 
tain walls.  Some  of  these  di- 
visions were  about  as  large  as 
an  Ontario  township,  and  the 
large  ones  (except  Thessaly 
and  Epirus)  were  only  seven 
or  eight  times  that  size. 

The  little  states  which  grew 
up  in  these  divisions  differed 
widely  from  one  another. 
Some  became  monarchies ; 
some,  oligarchies;  some,  de- 
mocracies. In  some,  the  chief  industry  became  trade ; in  others, 
agriculture.  In  some,  the  people  were  slow  and^conservative ; 
in  others,  enterprising  and  progressive.  Oriental  states  were 
marked  by  great  uniformity ; Greek  civilization  was  marked  by  a 
wholesome  diversity. 

Mountain  people,  living  apart,  are  usually  rude  and  conserva- 
tive ; but  from  such  tendencies  Hellas  was  saved  by  the  sea  — 
which  brought  Athens  as  closely  into  touch  with  Miletus  (in  Asia) 
as  with  Sparta  or  Olympia.  The  very  heart  of  Greece  is  broken 
into  islands  and  promontories,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a spot 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Sailors  and  traders  come  in 
touch  constantly  with  new  manners  and  new  ideas,  and  they  are 


Looking  toward  the  Mountains  of 


Asia  Minor 

Here,  where  the  Scamander  River  still 
flows  as  it  did  in  Homer’s  day,  the  peasants 
watch  their  flocks  of  sheep. 
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more  likely  to  make  progress  than  a purely  agricultural  people. 
Exchanging  commodities,  they  are  ready  to  exchange  ideas  also. 
The  seafaring  Hellenes  were  “always  seeking  some  new  thing.” 

These  early  seekers  found  “new  things”  within  easy  reach. 
This  “most  European  of  all  European  lands”  lay  nearest  of  all 
Europe  to  the  old  civilizations  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  Moreover,  it 
faced  this  civilized  East  rather  than  the  barbarous  West.  On  the 
other  side,  toward  Italy,  the  coast  of  Greece  is  clilf  or  marsh,  with 
only  three  or  four  good  harbors.  On  the  east,  however,  the  whole 
line  is  broken  by  deep  bays,  from  whose  mouths  chains  of  inviting 
islands  lead  on  and  on.  In  clear  weather,  the  mariner  may  cross 
the  Aegean  without  losing  sight  of  land. 

Moderation  the  Keynote  of  Greek  Life.  — Very  important,  too, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  landscape.  A great  Oriental  state  spread 
over  vast  plains  and  was  bounded  by  terrible  immensities  of  deso- 
late deserts.  But,  except  in  Thessaly,  Greece  contained  no  plains 
of  consequence.  It  was  a land  of  intermingled  sea  and  mountain, 
with  everything  upon  a moderate  scale.  There  were  no  mountains 
so  astounding  as  to  awe  the  mind.  There  were  no  destructive 
earthquakes,  or  tremendous  storms,  or  overwhelming  floods.  Ori- 
ental man  had  bowed  in  superstitious  dread  before  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  with  little  attempt  to  explain  them.  But  in  Greece, 
nature  was  not  terrible ; and  men  began  early  to  search  into  her 
secrets.  Oriental  submission  to  tradition  and  custom  was  replaced 
by  fearless  inquiry  and  originality.  In  government.  Oriental  des- 
potism gave  way  to  Greek  freedom.  Greece  had  no  parallel  to  the 
slavish  Babylonian  or  Persian  submissiveness  before  their  kings, 
or  to  the  Egyptian’s  before  his  priests. 

No  doubt,  too,  the  moderation  and  variety  of  the  world  about 
them  had  a part  in  producing  the  many-sided  genius  of  the  people 
and  their  lively  but  well-controlled  imagination.  And  the  varied 
beauty  of  hill  and  dale  and  blue,  sunlit  sea,  the  wonderfully  clear, 
exhilarating  air,  and  the  soft  splendor  of  the  radiant  sky  helped  to 
give  them  deep  joy  in  mere  living.  Above  all  other  peoples,  they 
developed  a love  for  harmony  and  proportion.  Moderation 
became  their  ideal  virtue,  and  they  used  the  same  word  for  good 
and  beautiful. 

Like  most  of  Europe,  Greece  has  a more  temperate  climate  than 
the  semitropical  river  valleys  of  Asia,  and  food  crops  demand  more 
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cultivation.  This  called  for  greater  exertion  upon  the  part  of 
man.  The  beginnings  of  civilization  were  slower  in  Europe ; but 
man  was'  finally  to  count  for  more  there  than  in  Asia. 

Finally,  Greece  was  saved  from  Asiatic  conquest  largely  by  its 
position  behind  the  broad  moat  of  the  Mediterranean.  Persia 
subdued  the  Asiatic  Greeks  almost  without  a blow : against  the 
European  Greeks,  we  shall  see,  her  supreme  efforts  failed. 


The  Library  of  the  American  Archeological  School  at  Athens 
The  School  is  directing  the  work  of  excavating  the  older  part  of  Athens,  seeking  to 
learn  more  about  ancient  Greece. 

Our  Kinship  with  Greek  Civilization.  — Most  important  of  all, 
Greek  civilization  was  essentially  one  with  our  o#rh  The  remains 
of  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  sculpture  and  architecture  arouse  our 
admiration  and  interest  as  curiosities ; but  they  are  foreign  to  us. 
With  a Greek  temple  or  a Greek  poem  we  feel  at  home.  It  might 
have  been  built  or  written  in  our  own  day.  Some  of  our  most 
beautiful  buildings  are  copied  from  Greek  models.  Our  historians 
venerate  the  Greek  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  as  their  masters. 
Our  children  delight  in  the  stories  that  the  blind  Homer  chanted, 
and  older  students  still  find  his  poems  a necessary  part  of  literary 
culture. 

Exercise.  — Make  a table  — in  two  parallel  columns  — of  leading  dates, 
approximate  or  fixed,  in  Oriental  and  in  Greek  history,  down  to  500  B.c., 
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when  the  two  streams  join.  Can  you  justify  the  phrase  “Most  European  of 
European  lands”  for  Greece,  by  pointing  out  two  or  more  respects  in  which 
important  European  characteristics  are  emphasized  in  Greek  geography? 
Name  two  features  of  Greek  geography  favorable  to  any  early  civilization  — 
as  compared  with  Spain  or  France.  Distinguish  between  Sparta  and  Laconia. 
Have  you  any  buildings  in  your  city  in  which  Greek  columns  are  used?  Of 
which  order,  in  each  case?  Before  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  built  great  roads; 
so  did  the  Romans  afterwards;  you  will  hear  no  mention  of  roadbuilding 
among  the  Greeks.  Why?  Find  in  the  library  two  or  three  stories  about 
Solon.  The  Iliad  opens  with  a story  of  a pestilence  in  the  Greek  camp ; the 
poet  ascribes  it  to  the  arrows  of  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Can  you  find  an  expla- 
nation for  such  a pestilence  in  this  text  ? Explain  the  following  terms : con- 
stitution ; Helot ; tyrant ; Lycurgus ; Clisthenes ; Areopagus ; archon ; 
deme;  clan;  tribe;  a “tribe  of  Clisthenes.” 

(To  explain  a term  is  to  make  such  statements  concerning  it  as  will  at  least 
prevent  the  term  being  confused  with  any  other.  Thus,  if  the  term  is  Solon, 
it  will  not  do  to  say,  “A  Greek  lawgiver,”  or  “A  lawgiver  of  the  sixth  century 
B.c.”  The  answer  must  at  least  say,  “An  Athenian  lawgiver  of  about  600  b.c.”  ; 
and  it  ought  to  say,  “An  Athenian  lawgiver  and  democratic  reformer  of  about 
600  B.C.”) 

Fob  Further  Reading.  — Davis’  Readings,  I,  40  ff.  (especially  Nos.  41-43 
on  the  Delphic  Oracle ; 44,  on  Olympic  Games  — and  see  also  Dr.  Davis’ 
novel,  A Victor  of  Salamis;  46,  on  founding  a colony;  and  the  extracts  from 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Lycurgus).  For  modern  authorities.  Bury,  86-106,  116- 
117,  159-161,  and  especially  180-189  (on  Solon) ; or  Kimball-Bury’s  Students' 
Greece,  chs.  ii-iii. 


Women  at  Their  Music 
From  a painting  on  a Greek  vase. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GREEKS  AND  PERSIANS 

The  East  Menaces  the  West.  — We  have  seen  how  the  Persians 
stretched  their  rule  swiftly  over  the  territory  of  all  preceding  em- 
pires, besides  adding  vast  regions  before  unknown.  By  500  b.c. 
they  had  advanced  even  into  Europe  across  Thrace  (map  after 
page  60)  to  the  borders  of  Greece.  The  mighty  world-empire  next 
advanced  confidently  to  add  to  its  dominions  the  scattered  groups 
of  Greek  cities,  coveted  for  their  ships  and  their  trade.  East  and 
West  joined  battle. 

Asiatic  Hellas,  lacking  the  protection  of  a sea-moat,  had  been 
conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Persian  some  fifty  years  before,  and  now 

Carthage  (a  Phoenician  colony 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa) 
was  incited  by  Persia  to  attack 
Magna  Gallia ; so  that  to  op- 
pose the  master  of  the  world 
there  was  left  only  the  little 
peninsula  we  call  Greece  — and 
its  strength  was  being  wasted 
in  internal  struggles,  Athens  at 
war  with  Aegina  and  Thebes, 
Sparta  with  Argos,  and  many 
other  cities  torn  by  class  strife. 

By  492,  Darius  the  Persian  had  collected  a mighty  army  at  the 
Hellespont,  with  a fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  carrying  supplies. 
This  fleet  was  wrecked  by  a storm  at  the  rocky  promontory  of 
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Mount  Athos,  and  the  land  army  had  no  choice  but  to  return  to 
Asia.  But  in  the  spring  of  490  a second  expedition  was  embarked 
upon  a new  majestic  fleet,  which  proceeded  directly  across  the 
Aegean.  Receiving  the  submission  of  the  islands  on  its  course, 
this  expedition  reached  Euboea,  destroyed  the  city  of  Eretria  there, 
and  then  landed  its  troops  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  in  Attica  — 
especially  to  punish  Athens,  which  had  dared 
assist  Ionian  Greeks  in  a vain  rebellion. 

From  the  rising  ground  where  the  hills  of 
Mount  Pentelicus  meet  the  plain,  ten  thousand 
Athenians  faced  the  Persian  host.  Sparta 
had  promised  help ; and  at  the  first  news  of 
Persian  approach,  a swift  runner  (Phidippides) 
had  raced  the  150  miles  of  rugged  hill  country 
to  implore  haste.  He  reached  Sparta  on  the 
second  day ; but  the  dilatory  Spartans  waited 
a week,  on  the  ground  that  an  old  law  forbade 
them  to  set  out  on  a military  expedition  be- 
fore the  full  moon.  Athens  was  left  to  save 
herself  — and  our  Western  world  — as  best 
she  could,  against  many  times  her  numbers 
of  the  most  famous  soldiery  of  the  world. 

How  the  Greeks  under  Miltiades  Saved 
Western  Civilization.  — Miltiades,  the  Athe- 
nian commander,  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked, 
but  himself  took  the  offensive,  moving  his 
forces  down  the  slope  toward  the  Persian 
array.  While  yet  an  arrow’s  flight  distant, 
the  advancing  Greeks  broke  into  a run,  so  as 
to  cover  the  rest  of  the  ground  before  the 
Persian  archers  could  get  in  their  deadly  work.  Once  at  close 
quarters,  the  heavy  weapons  of  the  Greeks  gave  them  over- 
whelming advantage.  Their  dense  array,  charging  with  long, 
outstretched  spears,  by  its  sheer  weight  broke  the  light-armed 
Persian  lines.  The  Persians  fought  gallantly,  as  always ; but  their 
darts  and  light  scimitars  made  little  impression  upon  the  heavy 
bronze  armor  of  the  Greeks,  while  their  linen  tunics  and  wicker 
shields  offered  little  defense  against  the  thrust  of  the  Greek  spear. 
For  a time,  Persian  numbers  did  force  back  the  Greek  center; 


A Persian  Archer 


One  of  a long  suc- 
cession of  archers  of  the 
king’s  guard  pictured  on 
the  walls  of  a palace  of 
Darius  at  Susa. 
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but  the.two  Greek  wings  (where  Miltiades  had  massed  his  strength), 
having  routed  the  forces  in  front  of  them,  wheeled  upon  the  Persian 
center,  crushing  both  flanks  at  the  same  moment,  and  drove  it  in 
disorder  to  the  ships.  The  Persians  sailed  away  on  a course  that 
might  lead  to  Athens,  and  so  Miltiades  hurried  off  Phidippides  to 
announce  the  victory  to  the  city.  Already  exhausted  by  the  battle, 
the  runner  put  forth  supreme  effort,  raced  the  twenty-two  miles  of 
mountain  road,  shouted  exultantly  to  the  eager,  anxious  crowds  in 
the  city  street,  — “Ours  the  victory !”  — and  fell  dead.  (This 
famous  run  from  the  battlefield  to  the  city  is  the  basis  of  the  modem 
“Marathon”  race,  in  which  champion  athletes  of  all  countries 
compete.  The  student  will  like  to  read  Browning’s  poem, 
Phidippides.) 

Meanwhile  Miltiades  was  hurrying  his  wearied  army,  without 
rest,  over  the  same  road.  Fortunately,  the  Persian  fleet  had  to  sail 
around  a long  promontory  (map  after  page  60),  and  when  it 
appeared  off  Athens,  the  next  morning,  Miltiades  had  arrived. 
The  Persians  did  not  care  to  face  again  the  men  of  Marathon,  and 
the  same  day  they  set  sail  for  Asia. 

Merely  as  a military  event  Marathon  is  an  unimportant  skir- 
mish ; but  in  its  results  upon  human  welfare,  it  is  among  the  few 
really  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Whether  Egyptian  con- 
quered Babylonian,  or  Babylonian  conquered  Egyptian,  mattered 
little  in  the  long  run.  But  it  did  matter  whether  or  not  the  huge 
despotic  East  should  crush  the  new  free  life  out  of  the  West. 
Marathon  decided  that  the  West  should  live.  For  the  Athenians 
themselves,  the  victory  began  a new  era.  The  sons  of  the  men  who, 
against  such  odds,  conquered  the  hitherto  unconquered  Persians, 
could  find  no  odds  too  crushing,  no  prize  too  dazzling,  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Themistocles  and  His  Naval  Policy.  — Soon  after  Marathon, 
Egypt  rebelled  against  Persia.  This  gave  the  Greeks  ten  years 
to  get  ready  for  the  next  Persian  attack,  but  the  only  city  to  make 
any  good  use  of  the  time  was  Athens.  The  democracy  there  had 
divided  into  two  political  parties.  The  conservative  party  wished 
to  follow  established  customs  without  further  change.  Its  leader  at 
this  time  was  Aristides,  sumamed  “the  Just.”  The  radical  party 
wished  further  reforms.  It  was  led  by  Themistocles,  less  upright 
than  Aristides,  but  one  of  the  most  farsighted  statesmen  in  history. 
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Themistocles  saw  that  Persia  could  not  attack  Greece  success- 
fully without  command  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  huge  as  the  Persian 
Empire  was,  it  was  mainly  an  inland  power ; it  could  not  so  vastly 
outnumber  the  Greeks  in  ships  as  in  men.  Victory  for  the  Greeks, 
then,  was  more  likely  on  sea  than 
on  land.  Accordingly  he  deter- 
mined to  make  Athens  a naval 
power. 

But,  seafarers  though  the  Greeks 
were,  up  to  this  time  they  had  not 
used  ships  much  in  war.  The 
party  of  Aristides  wished  to  hold 
to  the  old  policy  of  fighting  on 
land,  and  they  had  the  glorious 
victory  of  Marathon  to  back  their 
arguments.  Finally,  in  483  b.c., 
the  two  leaders  agreed  to  let  a vote 
of  ostracism  decide. 

The  vote  sent  Aristides  into 
banishment,  and  left  Themistocles 
free  to  carry  out  his  new  policy. 

Rich  veins  of  silver  had  recently  been  discovered  in  the  mines  of 
Attica.  These  mines  belonged  to  the  city.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  divide  the  income  from  them  among  the  citizens ; but  Themis- 
tocles persuaded  his  countr3nnen  to  reject  this  tempting  plan,  and 
instead  to  build  a great  fleet.  In  the  next  three  years  Athens  be- 
came the  greatest  naval  power  in  Hellas. 

IMarathon  had  proved  that  no  Persian  fleet  by  itself  could  trans- 
port enough  troops ; so  the  Persians  now  tried  again  the  plan  of  the 
first  expedition,  but  upon  a larger  scale,  both  as  to  army  and  fleet. 
To  guard  against  another  accident  at  Mount  Athos,  a canal  for 
ships  was  cut  through  the  isthmus  at  the  back  of  that  rocky  head- 
land, — a great  engineering  work  that  took  three  years.  Supplies, 
too,  were  collected  at  stations  along  the  way ; the  Hellespont  was 
bridged  with  chains  of  boats  covered  with  planks ; ^ and  at  last,  in 
the  spring  of  480,  Xerxes,  the  new  Persian  king,  led  in  person  a 
mighty  host  of  many  nations  into  Europe.  A fleet  of  twelve  hun- 

1 Read  Herodotus’  story  of  Xerxes’  wrath  when  the  first  bridge  broke,  and  how 
he  ordered  the  Hellespont  to  be  flogged  (Davis’  Readings,  I,  No.  64). 
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dred  ships  accompanied  the  army.  No  wonder  that  the  Delphic 
Oracle  warned  the  Athenians  to  flee  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  Greeks  had  three  lines  of  defense.  The  first  was  at  the  Vale 
of  Tempe  near  Mount  Olympus,  where  only  a narrow  pass  opened 
into  Thessaly.  The  second  was  at  Thermopylae,  where  the 
mountains  shut  off  northern  from  central  Greece,  except  for  a road 
only  a few  feet  in  width.  The  third  was  behind  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth. 


The  Vale  of  Tempe 

To  the  left  is  Mount  Olympus,  ancient  home  of  the  gods  ; to  the  right,  Mount  Ossa. 

At  a congress  at  Corinth  (where  Sparta  was  chosen  leader)  the 
Peloponnesians  wished  selfishly  to  abandon  the  first  two  lines. 
They  urged  that  all  patriotic  Greeks  should  retire  at  once  within 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  fortify  the  Isthmus  by  an  impregnable  wall. 
This  plan  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  selfish.  Greek  troops  might  have 
held  the  Isthmus  against  the  Persian  land  army ; but  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  readily  open  to  attack  by  sea,  and  the  Persian  fleet 
would  have  found  it  easier  here  than  at  either  of  the  other  lines  of 
defense  to  land  troops  in  the  Greek  rear  without  long  losing  touch 
with  its  own  army. 
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Still  Xerxes  was  allowed  to  enter  Greece  without  a blow  — and 
was  of  course  at  once  reinforced  by  excellent  troops  from  deserted 
northern  Greece.  Then  in  a half-hearted  way,  Sparta  decided  to 
make  a stand  at  Thermopylae.  The  pass  there  was  only  some 
twenty  feet  wide  between  the  cliff  and  the  sea,  and  the  only  other 
path  was  one  over  the  mountain,  equally  easy  to  defend.  More- 
over, the  long  island  of  Euboea  approached  the  mainland  just 
opposite  the  pass,  so  that  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  narrow  strait  could 
guard  the  land  army  against  having  troops  landed  in  the  rear. 

The  Greek  fleet  at  this  place  numbered  270  ships,  of  which  the 
Athenians  furnished  half.  The  land  defense  had  been  left  to  the 
Peloponnesian  League,  and  the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas,  held  the 
pass  with  three  hundred  Spartans  and  a few  thousand  allies.  The 
main  force  of  Spartans  was  again  left  at  home,  on  the  ground  of  a 
religious  festival. 

The  Persians  reached  Thermopylae  without  a check.  Battle 
was  joined  at  once  on  land  and  sea,  and  raged  for  three  days. 
Four  hundred  Persian  ships  were  wrecked  in  a storm,  and  the  rest 
were  checked  by  the  Greek  fleet  in  a sternly  contested  conflict  at 
Artemisium.  On  land,  Xerxes  flung  column  after  column  of  chosen 
troops  into  the  pass,  to  be  beaten  back  each  time  in  rout.  But  on 
the  third  night  a Greek  traitor  guided  a force  of  Persians  over  the 
mountain  path,  which  the  Spartans  had  left  only  slightly  guarded. 
Leonidas  then  sent  home  his  allies,  but  he  and  his  three  hundred 
remained  to  die  in  the  pass  which  their  country  had  given  them  to 
defend.  They  charged  joyously  upon  the  Persian  spears,  and  fell 
fighting,  to  a man. 

Sparta  had  shown  no  capacity  to  command  in  this  great  crisis. 
But  at  Thermopylae  her  citizens  set  an  example  of  calm  heroism 
that  has  stirred  the  world  ever  since.  In  later  times  the  burial 
place  of  the  Three  Hundred  was  marked  by  this  inscription, 
“Stranger,  go  tell  at  Sparta  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  her 
command.” 

Xerxes  advanced  on  Athens  and  was  joined  by  most  of  central 
Greece.  The  Peloponnesians  withdrew  the  army  and  fell  back 
upon  their  first  plan  of  building  a wall  across  the  Isthmus,  and  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet  (a  Spartan,  though  Sparta  furnished  only  six- 
teen ships)  was  bent  upon  retiring  to  that  position.  By  vehement 
entreaties,  Themistocles  persuaded  hirn  to  hold  the  fleet  for  a day 
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or  two  at  Athens,  so  as  to  remove  the  women  and  children  and  old 
men  to  Salamis  and  other  near-by  islands.  The  Persians  marched 
triumphantly  through  Attica,  burning  villages  and  farmsteads, 
and  laid  Athens  and  its  temples  in  ashes. 

How  Strategy  Won  the  Battle  of  Salamis.  — But  Themistocles, 
in  delaying  the  retreat  of  the  fleet,  planned  for  more  than  escape. 
He  was  determined  that  the  decisive  battle  should  be  a sea  battle. 


G,  the  Greek  fleet  at  Salamis.  PPP,  the  Persian  fleet.  X,  the  Throne  of  Xerxes. 

(The  “ Long  Walls  ” were  not  built  until  later.) 

and  that  it  should  be  fought  where  the  fleet  then  lay.  No  other 
spot  so  favorable  for  the  smaller  Greek  fleet  could  be  found  as  the 
narrow  strait  between  the  Athenian  shore  and  Salamis.  If  the 
Greeks  withdrew  to  Corinth,  the  fleet,  too,  would  probably  break 
up.  Some  ships  would  sail  home  to  defend  their  own  island  cities ; 
and  others  might  join  the  Persians.  Debate  waxed  fierce  in  the 
all-night  council  of  the  captains.  The  Corinthian  admiral  sneered 
that  the  allies  need  not  regard  a man  who  no  longer  represented  a 
Greek  city.  Themistocles  retorted  that  he  represented  two  hun- 
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died  ships/  and  could  make  a city,  or  take  one,  where  he  chose; 
and  by  this  threat  he  forced  the  allies  to  remain. 

To  make  reconsideration  impossible,  the  wily  Themistocles  then 
made  use  of  a strange  stratagem.  With  pretended  friendship,  he 
sent  a secret  message  to  Xerxes,  telling  him  of  the  weakness  and 
dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  and  advising  him  to  block  up  the  straits 
to  prevent  their  escape.  Xerxes  took  this  treacherous  advice. 
There  was  now  no  choice  for  the  Greeks  but  to  fight.  The  battle 
of  Salamis,  the  next  day,  lasted  from  dawn  to  night,  but  the  Greek 
victory  was  complete. 

“A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow  ^ 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis; 

And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations,  — ■ all  were  his. 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they?” 

The  Persian  chances,  however,  were  still  good.  Xerxes  fled  at 
once  to  Asia  with  his  shattered  fleet,  but  he  left  three  hundred 
thousand  chosen  troops  under  his  general  Mardonius  to  winter  in 
the  plains  of  Thessaly.  The  Athenians  began  courageously  to  re- 
build their  city.  Mardonius  looked  upon  them  as  the  soul  of  the 
Greek  resistance,  and  early  the  next  spring,  he  offered  them  an 
alliance,  with  many  favors  and  with  the  complete  restoration  of 
their  city  at  Persian  expense.  Terrified  lest  the  Athenians  should 
accept  so  tempting  an  offer,  Sparta  sent  profuse  promises  of  help, 
begging  them  not  to  desert  Hellas.  But  the  Athenians  had  already 
sent  back  the  Persian  messenger  : “Tell  Mardonius  that  so  long  as 
the  sun  holds  on  his  way  in  heaven,  the  Athenians  will  come  to  no 
terms  with  Xerxes.’'  Of  Sparta  they  now  asked  only  that  she  take 
the  field  early  enough  so  that  Athens  need  not  be  again  abandoned 
without  a battle. 

vSparta  made  the  promise,  but  did  not  keep  it.  Mardonius  ap- 
proached rapidly.  The  Spartans  found  another  sacred  festival 
before  which  it  would  not  do  to  leave  their  homes;  and  the 
Athenians,  in  bitter  disappointment,  a second  time  took  refuge 
at  Salamis.  Mardonius  again  burned  Athens  and  laid  waste  the 
farms  over  all  Attica. 

1 The  fleet  had  now  grown  to  378  ships  in  all. 

^ A golden  throne  had  been  set  up  for  Xerxes,  that  he  might  better  view  the 
battle  (see  map,  page  106).  These  lines  are  from  Byron. 
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Sparta  was  still  clinging  to  the  stupid  plan  of  defending  only 
the  Isthmus.  Some  of  her  keener  allies,  however,  at  last  made 
her  government  see  the  uselessness  of  the  wall  at  Corinth  if  the 
Athenians  should  be  forced  to  join  Persia  with  their  fleet;  and 

finally  Sparta  took  the  field 
with  50,000  Peloponnesian 
troops.  The  Athenian  forces 
and  other  reinforcements  raised 
the  total  of  the  Greek  army 
to  about  100,000,  and  the  final 
contest  with  Mardonius  was 
fought  near  the  little  town  of 
Plataea.  Spartan  valor  and 
the  Athenian  skill  and  dash 
won  a victory  which  became  a 
massacre.  Only  3000  of  the 
invaders  escaped  to  Asia,  and 
no  hostile  Persian  ever  again 
set  foot  in  European  Greece. 

Exercises.  — 1.  Summarize  the 
causes  of  the  Persian  Wars.  2.  De- 
vise and  memorize  a series  of  catch- 
words for  rapid  statement  that  shall 
suggest  the  outline  of  the  story 
quickly.  Thus ; 

First  expedition  against  European 
Greece  492  b.c.,  through  Thrace: 
Mount  Athos.  Second  expedition, 
across  the  Aegean,  two  years  later : capture  of  Eretria ; landing  at  Marathon ; 
excuses  of  Sparta;  Miltiades  and  battle  of  Marathon,  490  b.c.  (Let  the 
student  continue  the  series.) 


Delphi 

Here  is  the  base  of  the  huge  tripod 
offered  to  Apollo  in  gratitude  for  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Plataea  in  479  b.c. 


For  Further  Reading. — Specially  suggested:  Davis’  Readings  (I,  Nos. 
62-73)  gives  the  whole  story  of  Xerxes’  invasion  as  the  Greeks  themselves 
told  it,  in  about  47  pages.  Additional:  Cox’s  Greeks  and  Persians  is  an 
admirable  little  book.  Many  anecdotes  are  given  in  Plutarch’s  hives 
(“Themistocles”  and  “Aristides”).  Bury  is  always  good  reading. 


The  Lion  Terrace  at  Delos 

This  row  of  lions,  sculptured  from  marble,  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
Sabred  Way. 

CHAPTER  X 

ATHENIAN  LEADERSHIP,  478-431  B.C. 

(From  the  Persian  War  to  the  Peloponnesian  War) 

Athens  Becomes  a Walled  City.  — After  Plataea,  the  Athenians 
began  once  more  to  rebuild  their  temples  and  homes.  Themis- 
tocles,  however,  persuaded  them  to  leave  even  these  in  ashes  and 
first  surround  the  city  with  walls.  Corinth,  hoping  basely  to  gain 
Athens’  old  commercial  prosperity  for  herself,  urged  Sparta  to 
interfere ; and,  to  her  shame,  Sparta  did  demand  that  the 
Athenians  give  up  the  plan  : such  walls,  she  said,  might  prove 
an  advantage  to  the  Persians  if  they  should  again  occupy  Athens. 

Attica,  which  had  been  ravaged  so  recently,  was  in  no  condition 
to  resist  a Peloponnesian  army.  So  the  wily  Themistocles  gained 
precious  time  by  having  himself  sent  to  Sparta  to  discuss  the 
subject.  There  he  put  off  the  matter  from  day  to  day,  with 
skillful  excuses ; and  meanwhile  the  Athenians,  neglecting  all 
private  matters,  toiled  at  the  walls  with  desperate  haste  — men, 
women,  children,  and  slaves.  No  material  was  too  precious. 
Inscribed  tablets  and  fragments  of  sacred  temples  and  even  monu- 
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ments  from  the  burial  grounds  were  seized  for  the  work.  Then, 
when  messengers  informed  Themistocles  that  the  walls  were  high 
enough  to  be  defended,  he  came  before  the  Lacedaemonians  ^ 
and  told  them  bluntly  that  henceforward  “ they  must  deal  with 
the  Athenians  as  with  men  who  knew  quite  well  what  was  best 
for  their  own  and  the  common  good.” 

Themistocles  went  on  to  establish  the  naval  and  commercial 
supremacy  of  Athens  by  two  great  measures : he  secured  a vote 
from  the  Assembly  ordering  that  twenty  new  ships  should  be 
added  each  year  to  the  war  fleet ; and  he  provided  the  city  with 
a port  secure  against  either  storm  or  human  attack. 

How  Themistocles  Gave  Athens  a Fortified  Harbor.  — Athens 
lay  some  miles  from  the  shore.  Until  a few  years  before,  her  only 
port  had  been  an  open  and  unsafe  roadstead,  — the  Phalerum ; but 
during  his  archonship  in  493  b.c.,  Themistocles  had  given  the  city 
a magnificent  harbor,  by  improving  the  enclosed  bay  of  the  Piraeus, 
at  great  expense.  Now  he  persuaded  the  people  to  fortify  this 
port  on  the  land  side  with  a massive  wall  of  solid  masonry,  clamped 
with  iron,  sixteen  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet  high,  so  that  old  men 
and  boys  might  easily  defend  it  against  any  enemy.  The 
Athenians  now  had  two  walled  cities,  each  four  or  five  miles  in 
circuit,  and  only  four  miles  apart ; and  the  alien  merchants,  who 
dwelt  at  the  Athenian  ports,  and  who  had  fled  at  the  Persian 
invasion,  — many  of  them  to  Corinth,  — came  thronging  back. 

The  Rout  of  the  Persians  Led  to  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  — 
The  war  with  Persia  was  still  going  on,  but  only  on  the  Ionian 
coast.  In  the  early  spring  of  479  b.c.,  a fleet  had  crossed  the 
Aegean  to  assist  Samos  in  revolt  against  Persia.  A Spartan 
commanded  the  expedition,  but  three-fifths  of  the  ships  were 
Athenian.  On  the  very  day  of  Plataea  these  forces  defeated  a 
great  Persian  army  at  Mycale,  on  the  coasf  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
seized  and  burned  the  three  hundred  Persian  ships.  No  Persian 
fleet  showed  itself  again  in  the  Aegean  for  nearly  a hundred  years. 

This  victory  of  Mycale  was  a signal  for  the  cities  of  Ionia  to 
revolt  against  Persia.  The  Spartans,  however,  shrank  from  the 
task  of  defending  Hellenes  so  far  away,  and  proposed  instead  to 

1 Lacedaemonia  is  the  name  given  to  the  whole  Spartan  territory.  (See  map 
after  page  60.)  Read  in  Thucydides  the  story  of  how  Themistocles  provided  for 
his  own  safety  at  Sparta. 
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remove  the  lonians  to  European  Greece.  The  lonians  refused 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  fleet  declared  that 
Sparta  should  not  so  destroy  “Athenian  colonies.”  The  Spartans 
seized  the  excuse  to  sail  home,  leaving  the  Athenians  to  protect 
the  lonians  as  best  they  could.  The  Athenians  gallantly  under- 
took the  task,  and  began  at  once  to  expel  the  Persian  garrisons 
from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 


Piraeus 

This  harbor  was  connected  with  Athens  in  classical  times  by  the  “ long  walls.” 

The  allies  now  organized  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  so  called 
because  its  seat  of  government  and  its  treasury  were  to  be  at  the 
island  of  Delos.  Here  an  annual  congress  of  deputies  from  the 
different  cities  of  the  League  was  to  meet.  Each  city  had  one 
vote  — like  the  American  States  under  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. Athens  was  the  “president”  of  the  League,  and  her 
generals  commanded  the  fleet.  In  return,  she  furnished  nearly 
half  of  all  the  ships  and  men,  — far  more  than  her  proper  share. 

The  purpose  of  the  League  was  to  free  the  Aegean  completely 
from  the  Persians,  and  to  keep  them  from  ever  coming  back. 
The  allies  meant  to  make  the  union  perpetual.  Lumps  of  iron 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  when  the  oath  of  union  was  taken,  as 
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a s3nnbol  that  the  oath  should  be  binding  until  the  iron  should 
float.  The  League  was  composed  mainly  of  Ionian  cities,  inter- 
ested in  commerce.  It  was  a natural  rival  of  Sparta’s  Dorian 
inland  league. 

The  League  of  Delos  Becomes  the  Athenian  Empire.  — The 

League  of  Delos  did  its  work  well.  Its  chief  military  hero  was 
the  Athenian  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades.  Year  after  year,  under 
his  command,  the  allied  fleet  reduced  one  Persian  garrison  after 
another,  until  the  whole  region  of  the  Aegean  was  free.  The 
League  came  to  include  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and 
the  cities  of  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts.  The  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  too,  were  added ; and,  even  more  than 
before,  the  rich  trade  of  that  region  streamed  through  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Piraeus. 

Some  members  of  the  League  soon  began  to  shirk.  As  soon 
as  the  pressing  danger  was  over,  many  cities  chose  to  pay  money, 
instead  of  furnishing  ships  and  men.  Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
eagerly  accepted  both  burdens  and  responsibilities.  The  fleet 
became  almost  wholly  Athenian ; and  the  congress  at  Delos  became 
of  httle  consequence. 

Then,  here  and  there,  cities  began  to  refuse  even  the  payment 
of  money.  This,  of  course,  was  secession.  Such  cities  said  that 
Persia  was  no  longer  dangerous,  and  that  the  need  of  the  League 
was  over.  But  the  Athenian  fleet,  patrolling  the  Aegean,  was 
all  that  kept  the  Persians  from  reappearing;  and  Athens,  with 
good  reason,  held  the  allies  by  force  to  their  promises.  In  467  b.c., 
when  the  union  was  only  ten  years  old,  Naxos,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  islands,  refused  to  pay  its  contributions.  Athens  at 
once  attacked  Naxos,  and,  after  a stern  struggle,  brought  it  to 
submission.  But  the  conquered  state  was  not  allowed  to  return 
into  the  union.  It  lost  its  vote  in  the  congress,  and  became  a mere 
subject  of  Athens. 

From  time  to  time,  other  members  of  the  League  attempted 
secession,  and  met  a like  fate.  Athens  took  away  their  fleets, 
leveled  their  walls,  and  made  them  pay  a tribute.  Usually  a 
subject  city  was  left  to  manage  its  internal  government  in  its 
own  way ; but  it  could  no  longer  have  alliances  with  other  cities, 
and  sometimes  its  citadel  was  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  The 
confederacy  of  equal  states  became  an  empire,  with  Athens  for  its 
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^‘tyrant  city.”  The  meetings  of  the  congress  ceased  altogether. 
Athens  removed  the  treasury  from  Delos,  and  began  to  use  the 
funds  and  resources  of  the  union  for  her  own  glory.  (By  450  b.c. 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos  were  the  only  states  ^of  the  League 
which  had  not  become  subject  states.  Athens,  however,  had 


The  term  “Stoa,”  which  appears  so  often  in  this  map,  means  “porch”  or  portico 
These  porticoes  were  enclosed  by  columns,  and  their  fronts  along  the  Agora  formed 
a succession  of  colonnades.  Only  a few  of  the  famous  buildings  can  be  shown  in 
a map  like  this.  The  “Agora”  was  the  great  public  square,  or  open  market  place, 
surrounded  by  shops  and  porticoes.  It  was  the  busiest  spot  in  Athens,  the  center 
of  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  city,  where  men  met  their  friends  for  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure. 

other  independent  allies  that  had  never  belonged  to  the  Delian 
Confederacy  — like  Plataea  and  Corcyra  in  Greece,  Rhegium  in 
Italy,  and  Segesta  in  Sicily.) 

Athens  at  least  continued  faithfully  to  do  the  work  for  which 
the  union  had  been  created  ; and  on  the  whole,  despite  the  strong 
tendency  to  city  independence,  the  subject  cities  sccm  to  have 
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been  well  content.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  ruling  power  became 
an  Assembly  like  that  at  Athens ; and  the  bulk  of  the  people  looked 
gratefully  to  Athens  for  protection  against  the  oligarchs. 

Exercise.  — If  time  permits,  let  students  report  to  the  class  stories  for 
this  period  about  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Cimon  — ■ from  Plutarch,  Bury, 
or  other  library  material.  The  best  short  account  of  the  period  is  Chapter  1 
of  Cox’s  Athenian  Empire. 


The  Porch  of  the  Maidens  of  the  Erechtheum 


Instead  of  columns,  statues  of  young  women  supported  the  roof  of  this  small 
portico.  The  temple  was  built  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  shrine  to  the  goddess  Athene,  in  a palace  of  a legendary  king  Erechtheus. 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE  IN  PEACE 

The  history  of  Athens  is  for  us  the  history  of  Greece.  — Holm 

The  Wealth  of  the  Athenian  Empire.  — In  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
the  Athenian  Empire  was  probably  the  mightiest  state  in  the  world. 
The  cities  of  the  empire  counted  some  three  millions  of  people. 
The  number  seems  small  to  us ; but  the  population  of  the  world 
was  much  smaller  then  than  now,  and  these  were  all  wealthy, 
progressive  communities.  Attica  itself  contained  300,000  people. 
Nearly  half  of  these  were  slaves  or  aliens.^  This  left  some  175,000 
citizens,  of  whom  35,000  were  men  fit  for  soldiers.  Outside  Attica, 
there  were  75,000  more  citizens,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colonists 
to  garrison  outlying  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  empire  was  rich.  Athens  drew  a yearly  income  of  about 
four  hundred  talents  ($440,000  in  our  values)  from  her  Thracian 
mines  and  from-  the  port  dues  and  the  taxes  on  alien  merchants. 
The  tribute  from  the  subject  cities  amounted  to  $660,000.  Athens 
used  this  money,  too,  as  her  own.  If  she  had  any  excuse,  it  is 

1 A new  class  of  alien  residents  had  grown  up  since  Clisthenes  took  those  of  his 
day  into  the  citizen  body. 
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that  this  tribute  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  cost  the  cities 
merely  to  defend  themselves  against  pirates,  had  Athenian  protec- 
tion been  removed,  and  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  paid  only  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  paid  Persia. 

Athens  had  completed  her  fortifications  by  building  the  Long 
Walls  to  the  Piraeus  (map,  page  106).  These  walls  were  thirty  feet 
high  and  twelve  feet  thick  — so  that 
a chariot-road  ran  along  the  top . They 
made  Athens  absolutely  safe  from 
siege,  so  long  as  she  could  keep  her 
supremacy  on  the  sea ; and  they 
added  to  the  city  a large  open  space 
where  the  country  people  might  take 
refuge  if  Attica  were  invaded. 

The  Growth  of  Democracy  under 
Pericles.  — For  thirty- three  years 
(461-429  B.c.)  the  leading  statesman 
of  Athens  was  Pericles.  Soon  after 
Plataea,  the  poorest  citizens  had  be- 
come eligible  to  office ; and  under 
Pericles  the  government  continued  to 
grow  more  and  more  democratic.  Four 
steps  in  this  development  are  worth 
noting. 

1.  When  Themistocles  carried  his 
The  Greek  inscription  reads:  great  measures,  like  improving  the 

Ath^niar”  Xanthippos,  pi^aeus  and  building  a fleet,  he  was 

an  archon.  But  when  Pericles  guided 
Athenian  policy,  he  was  a general.  The  generals  had  become  the 
administration.  It  was  they  who  usually  proposed  the  levy  of 
troops,  the  building  of  ships,  the  raising  of  money,  the  making 
of  peace  or  war.  Any  other  citizen  might  propose  these  things ; 
but  the  Assembly  was  most  likely  to  listen  to  those  whom  it  had 
chosen  to  plan  for  them.  True,  any  prominent  speaker,  trusted 
by  the  people,  was  known  as  a “demagogue,’’  or  “leader  of  the 
people”;  and,  though  out  of  office,  a “leader  of  the  people” 
exercised  great  influence.  To  make  things  work  smoothly,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Board  of  Generals  should  contain  the  most 
trusted  “leader  of  the  people”  for  the  time  being. 
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Pericles  was  recognized  “demagogue”  for  many  years,  and 
was  fifteen  times  elected  “president  of  the  Board  of  Generals.” 
Almost  always  he  was  the  spokesman  of  that  Board  before  the 
Assembly.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  Athens,  but 
to  families  that  had  always  taken  the  side  of  the  people.  His 
mother  was  a niece  of  Clisthenes.  His  supremacy  rested  in  no 
way  upon  flattering  arts.  His  proud  reserve  verged  on  haughti- 
ness, and  he  was  rarely  seen  in  public.  His  stately  gravity  and 
unruffled  calm  were  styled  Olympian  by  his  admirers  — who 
added  that,  like  Zeus,  he  could  on  occasion  overbear  opposition 
by  the  majestic  thunder  of  his  oratorj^  The  long  and  steady 
confidence  given  him  honors  the  people  of  Athens  no  less  than  it 
honors  Pericles  himself.  His  noblest  praise  is  that  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  upon  his  deathbed,  — that,,  with  all  his 
authority,  and  despite  the  bitterness  of  party  strife,  “no  Athenian 
has  had  to  put  on  mourning  because  of  me.” 

2.  The  Assembly  met  on  the  Pnyx,  a sloping  hill  whose  side 
formed  a kind  of  natural  theater.  There  were  forty  regular 
meetings  each  year,  and  many  special  meetings.  Thus  a patriotic 
citizen  was  called  upon  to  give  at  least  one  day  a week  to  the  state 
in  this  matter  of  political  meetings  alone.  The  Assembly  had 
made  great  gains  in  power.  All  public  officials  had  become  its 
obedient  servants.  Even  the  Generals  were  its  creatures,  and 
might  be  recalled  by  it  any  day.  No  act  of  government  was 
too  small  or  too  great  for  it  to  deal  with. 

3.  Juries  of  citizens  had  been  introduced  by  Solon,  and 
their  importance  became  fully  developed  under  Pericles.  Six 
thousand  citizens  were  chosen  each  year  for  this  duty,  — mostly 
from  the  older  men  past  the  age  for  active  work.  One  thousand 
of  these  were  held  in  reserve.  The  others  were  divided  into  ten 
jury  courts  of  five  hundred  each.  Such  a jury  was  “both  judge 
and  jury”:  it  decided  each  case  by  a majority  vote,  and  there 
was  no  appeal  from  its  verdict.  On  the  whole  the  system  worked 
well.  In  particular,  any  citizen  of  a subject  city,  wronged  by  an 
Athenian  officer,  was  sure  of  redress  before  these  courts,  — which 
was  one  reason  why  Athenian  officials  in  subject  cities  behaved 
well. 

4.  Since  these  courts  tried  political  offenders,  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  not  fall  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  To 
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prevent  this,  Pericles  wisely  introduced  a small  payment  for  jury 
duty  (about  enough  to  buy  one  man’s  food).  Afterward  payment 
was  extended  to  other  political  services  — which  was  as  proper 
and  necessary  as  payment  of  congressmen  and  judges  with  us. 

About  10,000  Athenians  were  engaged  at  ail  times  in  public 
work.  Scattered  over  the  empire  were  some  700  leading  officials 
to  represent  the  imperial  city,  with  many  assistants.  In  the  city 
itself  there  were  700  city  officials  (overseers  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, harbor  inspectors,  and  so  on),  500  Councilmen,  and  the 
6000  jurymen.  Always  about  a fourth  of  the  grown-up  citizens 
were  in  the  civil  service,^  and  each  Athenian  could  count  upon 
serving  his  city  at  some  time  in  almost  every  office. 

Such  a system  could  not  have  worked  without  a high  average 
of  intelligence  in  the  people.  It  did  work  well.  Indeed  it  was 
far  the  wisest  and  the  best  that  had  been  seen  in  any  great  state 
up  to  that  time. 

The  Architectural  Splendor  of  Athens.  — Great  as  was  the 
service  of  Hellas  to  the  world  in  free  government,  still  her  chief 
glory  lies  in  her  art  and  her  literature ; and  it  was  in  the  Athens 
of  Pericles  that  these  forms  of  Greek  life  developed  most  fully. 
Pericles  made  Athens  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  so  that, 
ever  since,  her  mere  ruins  have  enthralled  the  admiration  of  men. 
Greek  art  was  just  reaching  perfection ; and  everywhere  in  Athens, 
under  the  charge  of  the  greatest  artists  of  this  greatest  artistic  age, 
arose  temples,  colonnades,  porticoes,  inimitable  to  this  day. 

The  center  of  this  architectural  splendor  was  the  ancient  citadel, 
the  Acropolis.  That  massive  rock  now  became  the  “holy  hill.” 
No  longer  needed  as  a fortification,  it  was  crowned  with  white 
marble,  and  devoted  to  religion  and  art.  On  the  west  (the  only 
side  at  all  accessible)  was  built  a stately  stairway  of  sixty  marble 
steps,  leading  to  a series  of  noble  colonnades  and  porticoes  (the 
Propylaea)  of  surpassing  beauty.  From  these  the  visitor  emerged 
upon  the  leveled  top  of  the  Acropolis,  to  find  himself  surrounded 
by  temples  and  statues,  any  one  of  which  alone  might  make  the 
fame  of  the  proudest  modern  city.  Just  in  front  of  the  entrance 
stood  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athene  the  Champion,  whose 


1 “ Civil  service”  is  a term  used  in  contrast  to  “military  service.”  Our  post- 
masters are  among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Dominion,  as  a city  engineer  or  a 
fireman  is  in  the  city  civil  service. 
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broad  spear  point,  glittering  in  the  sun,  was  the  first  sign  of  the 
city  to  the  mariner  far  out  at  sea.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
and  a little  to  the  west,  was  the  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  ; 

and  near  the  center  of  the  open 
space  rose  the  larger  struc- 
tures of  the  Erechtheum  and 
the  Parthenon. 

The  Parthenon  (“maiden’s 
chamber”)  was  the  temple  of 
the  virgin  goddess  Athene . It 
remains  peerless  in  loveliness 
among  the  buildings  of  the 
world.  It  was  in  the  Doric 
style  and  of  Ho  great  size,  — 
only  some  100  feet  by  250, 
while  the  marble  pillars  sup- 
porting its  low  pediment  rose 
only  34  feet  from  their  base 
of  three  receding  steps.  The 
effect  was  due,  not  to  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  vast 
masses,  but  to  the  perfection 
of  proportion,  to  exquisite 
beauty  of  • line,  and  to  the 
delicacy  and  profusion  of  orna- 
ment. 

In  the  pediments  were 
carved  fifty  life-size  or  colossal  statues ; and  within  the  colon- 
nade, around  the  entire  wall  of  the  inner  building,  ran  a broad 
band  of  relief  sculptures,  some  four  feet  high,  containing  nearly 
five  hundred  figures.  This  frieze  represented  an  Athenian  proces- 
sion carrying  offerings  to  the  patron  goddess  Athene.  All  these 
sculptures,  large  or  small,  were  finished  with  perfect  skill,  even  in 
those  parts  so  placed  that  no  observer  could  see  them  “without 
going  on  the  roof  or  opening  a wall.” 

This  ornamentation  was  cared  for  by  Phidias  and  his  pupils, 
Phidias  still  ranks  as  the  greatest  of  sculptors.  Much  of  the 
work  on  the  Acropolis  he  merely  planned,  but  the  great  statues  of 
Athene  were  his  special  work.  Besides  the  bronze  statue,  there 


The  Central  Portal  of  the  Propylaea 
From  the  Acropolis  one  looks  down 
through  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  now  broken 
ruins  against  a blue  sky. 


A Restoration  of  the  Acropolis 

A great  modem  scholar  made  this  picture,  to  show  how  (as  he  thought)  the  Acropolis 
must  have  looked  in  the  days  of  Athenian  glory. 


The  Acropolis  Today 

Here,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  crown  the  hill,  surrounded  by  the  broken  walls  and 
columns  of  smaller  temples. 
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The  Full  Splendor  of  Greek  Genius  in  Stone 
This  closer  view  of  the  Parthenon  shows  how  the  damaged  temple  has  been  restored 
so  that  its  seventeen  lofty  columns  of  golden  Pentelic  marble  stand  intact. 


Part  of  a Parthenon  Frieze 

Across  the  north  side  of  the  Parthenon  was  a frieze  of  youths,  bearing  vases. 
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was,  within  the  temple,  an  even  more  glorious  one  in  gold  and 
ivory,  smaller  than  the  other,  but  still  five  or  six  times  larger  than 
life.  (When  the  Turks  held  Greece,  they  used  the  Parthenon  as 
a powder  house.  In  1687  an  enemy’s  cannon  ball  exploded  the 
powder,  and  left  the  temple 
in  ruins,  much  as  we  see  it 
today.  About  the  year  1800, 

Lord  Elgin  secured  most  of 
the  sculptures  from  the  ruin 
for  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  known  now  as  the 
Elgin  Marbles.) 

The  Greek  Dramatists.  — 

In  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
chief  form  of  poetry  became 
the  tragic  drama  — the  highest 
development  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. The  drama  began  in 
the  songs  and  dances  of  a 
chorus  in  honor  of  Dionysus, 
god  of  wine,  at  the  spring  fes- 
tival of  flowers  and  at  the 
autumn  vintage  festival.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  came  at 
length  to  recite  stories,  be- 
tween the  songs.  Thespis  at 
Athens,  in  the  age  of  Pisi- 
stratus,  had  developed  this 
leader  into  an  actor,  — apart 
from  the  chorus  and  carrying  on  dialogue  with  it.  Now  Aeschylus 
added  another  actor,  and  his  younger  rival,  Sophocles,  a third. 
All  the  action  had  to  be  such  as  could  have  taken  place  in  one 
day,  and  without  change  of  scene.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
their  successor,  Euripides,  are  the  three  greatest  Greek  dramatists. 
Together  they  produced  some  two  hundred  tragedies,  of  which 
thirtj^-one  survive. 

Comedy  also  grew  out  of  the  worship  of  the  wine  god,  — not 
from  the  great  religious  festivals,  however,  but  from  the  rude 
village  merrymakings.  Attic  comedy  kept  traces  of  this  rude 


Euripides 
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origin  in  occasional  coarseness ; and  it  was  sometimes  misused, 
to  abuse  men  like  Pericles  and  Socrates.  Still,  its  great  master, 
Aristophanes,  for  his  wit  and  genius,  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  bright  names  in  literature. 

Every  Greek  city  had  its  “theater”  — a semicircular  arrange- 
ment of  rising  seats,  often  cut  into  a hillside,  with  a small  stage 
at  the  open  side  of  the  circle  for  the  actors.  There  was  no  enclosed 
building,  except  sometimes  a few  rooms  for  the  actors,  and  there 


The  Theater  of  Dionysus 

For  centuries  grass  has  grown  between  the  slabs  of  stone  where  Greek  actors  “ trod 
the  boards.” 

was  none  of  the  gorgeous  stage  scenery  which  has  become  a chief 
feature  of  our  theaters.  Neither  did  the  Greek  theater  run  every 
night.  Performances  took  place  at  only  two  periods  in  the  year  — 
at  the  spring  and  autumn  festivals  to  Dionysus  — for  about  a week 
each  season,  and  in  the  daytime. 

The  great  Theater  of  Dionysus,  in  Athens,  was  on  the  southeasi 
slope  of  the  Acropolis  — the  rising  seats, ^ cut  in  a semicircle  into 
the  rocky  bluff,  looking  forth,  beyond  the  stage,  to  the  hills  of 
southern  Attica  and  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Aegean.  It  could 
seat  almost  the  whole  free  male  population. 

1 The  stone  seats  were  not  carved  out  of  the  hill  until  somewhat  later.  During 
the  age  of  Pericles,  the  men  of  Athens  sat  all  over  the  hillside,  on  the  ground  or  on 
stools  which  they  brought  with  them. 


A Restoration  of  the  Parthenon 
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Pericles  secured  from  the  public  treasury  the  admission  fee  to 
the  Theater  for  each  citizen  who  chose  to  ask  for  it.  The  Greek 
stage  was  the  modern  pulpit  and  press  in  one,  and  this  free  admis- 
sion was  for  religious  and  intellectual  training,  rather  than  for 
amusement. 

Athenian  Culture  and  Men  of  Letters.  — The  art  of  public 
speech  was  studied  zealously  by  all  who  hoped  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs.  Among  no  other  people  has  oratory  been  so  important 
and  so  effective.  For  almost  two 
hundred  years,  from  Themistocles  to 
Demosthenes,  great  statesmen  swayed 
the  Athenian  state  by  their  sonorous 
and  thrilling  eloquence;  and  the  citi- 
zens, day  after  day,  packed  the  Pnyx 
to  hang  breathless  for  hours  upon  the 
persuasive  lips  of  their  leaders. 

Prose  literature  now  began,  with  his- 
tory as  its  leading  form.  The  three 
great  historians  of  the  time  are  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  For 
charm  in  story-telling,  they  have  never 
been  excelled.  Herodotus  was  a native 
of  Halicarnassus  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
traveled  widely,  lived  long  at  Athens  as  the  friend  of  Pericles,  and 
finally  in  Italy  completed  his  great  History  of  the  Persian  Wars, 
with  an  introduction  covering  the  world’s  history  up  to  that  event. 
Thucydides,  an  Athenian  general,  wrote  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War  in  which  he  took  part.  Xenophon  also  was  an 
Athenian.  He  completed  the  story  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
and  gave  us,  with  other  works,  the  Anabasis,  an  account  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  through  the  Persian 
Empire  in  401  b.c. 

The  age  of  Pericles  saw  also  a rapid  development  in  philosophy, 
— and  this  movement,  too,  had  Athens  for  its  most  important 
home.  Anaxagoras  of  Ionia,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  taught  that 
the  ruling  principle  in  the  universe  was  Mind : “In  the  beginning 
all  things  were  chaps  ; then  came  intelligence,  and  set  all  in  order.” 
He  also  tried  to  explain  comets  and  other  strange  phenomena, 
which  had  been  looked  upon  as  miraculous,  and  he  amazed  men 
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of  his  time  most  of  all  by  asserting  that  the  sun  was  a red-hot  mass 
probably  as  large  as  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  philosophers  of  the  sixth  century  had  tried  to  answer  the 
question,  How  did  the  universe  come  to  be?  The  philosophers 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  asked  mainly,  How  does  man  know  about 
the  universe?  That  is,  they  tried  to  explain  the  working  of  the 
human  mind.  These  early  attempts  at  explanation  were  not  very 
satisfactory ; so  next  came  the  Sophists,  to  declare  all  such  expla- 
nations beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind.  Man,  they  held, 
cannot  reach  the  truth  itself,  but  must  be  content  to  know  only 
appearances. 

Then  came  Socrates  to  complete  the  circle  of  ancient  philosophy. 
Like  the  Sophists,  he  abandoned  the  attempt  to  understand  the 
material  universe,  and  ridiculed  gently  the  attempted  explanations 
of  his  friend,  Anaxagoras.  But  he  really  differed  widely  front  the 
Sophists.  He  sought  knowledge  about  himself  and  his  duties. 
He  took  for  his  motto,  “Know  thyself,”  and  considered  philosophy 
to  consist  in  right  thinking  upon  human  conduct.  True  wisdom, 
he  taught,  is  to  know  what  is  good  and  to  do  what  is  right ; and 
he  tried  to  make  his  followers  see  the  difference  between  justice 
and  injustice,  temperance  and  intemperance,  virtue  and  vice. 

Socrates  was  a poor  man,  an  artisan  who  carved  little  images 
of  the  gods  for  a living ; and  he  constantly  vexed  his  wife,  Xan- 
thippe, by  neglecting  his  trade,  to  talk  in  the  market  place.  He 
wore  no  sandals,  and  dressed  meanly.  His  large  bald  head  and 
ugly  face,  with  its  thick  lips  and  flat  nose,  made  him  good  sport 
for  the  comic  poets.  His  practice  was  to  entrap  unwary  antag- 
onists into  public  conversation  by  asking  innocent-looking  ques- 
tions, and  then,  by  the  inconsistencies  of  their  answers,  to  show 
how  shallow  their  opinions  were.  This  proceeding  afforded  huge 
merriment  to  the  crowd  of  youths  who  followed  the  barefooted 
philosopher,  and  it  roused  up  bitter  enemies  among  his  victims. 
But  his  beauty  of  soul,  his  devotion  to  knowledge,  and  his  large- 
ness of  spirit  make  him  the  greatest  name  in  Greek  history. 

When  seventy  years  old  Socrates  was  accused  of  impiety  and  of 
corrupting  the  youth,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  For  thirty 
days  he  remained  in  jail,  conversing  daily  in  his  usual  manner 
with  groups  of  friends  who  visited  him.  Two  of  his  disciples 
(Plato  and  Xenophon)  have  given  us  accounts  of  these  talks. 
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On  the  last  day,  the  theme  was  immortality.  Some  of  the  friends 
fear  that  death  may  be  an  endless  sleep,  or  that  the  soul,  on  leaving 
the  body,  may  “issue  forth  like  smoke  . . . and  vanish  into 
nothingness.”  But  Socrates  comforts  and  consoles  them,  — 
convincing  them,  by  a long  day’s  argument,  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, and  picturing  the  lofty  delight  he  anticipates  in  questioning 


The  Death  of  Socrates 

In  this  painting,  the  artist  David  pictures  Socrates  receiving  the  fatal  cup  from  the 
prison  officer.  Unmoved,  the  philosopher  continues  his  conversation,  even  as  he 
reaches  for  the  poison. 

the  heroes  and  sages  of  olden  times  when  he  meets  them  soon  in 
the  abode  of  the  blest.  Then,  just  as  the  fatal  hour  arrives,  one 
of  the  company  (Crito)  asks,  “In  what  way  would  you  have  us 
bury  you  ? ” Socrates  rejoins  : 

"Tn  any  way  you  like : only  you  must  first  get  hold  of  me,  and  take  care 
that  I do  not  walk  away  from  you.’  Then  he  turned  to  us,  and  added,  with 
a smile ; ‘ I cannot  make  Crito  believe  that  I am  the  same  Socrates  who  has 
been  talking  with  you.  He  fancies  that  I am  another  Socrates  whom  he  will 
soon  see  a dead  body  — and  he  asks.  How  shall  he  bury  me  ? I have  spoken 
many  words  to  show  that  I shall  leave  you  and  go  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed. 
...  Be  of  good  cheer,  then,  my  dear  Crito,  and  say  that  you  are  burying 
my  body  only  — and  do  with  that  what  is  usual,  or  as  you  think  best.’” 

Friends  of  Socrates  had  made  arrangements  for  his  escape  from 
prison  before  the  day  set  for  his  execution ; but  he  steadfastly 
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refused  to  go.  To  their  pleadings  he  answered  only  by  a playful 
discourse  to  the  effect  that  “Death  is  no  evil;  but  for  Socrates 
to  ‘play  truant’  and  injure  the  laws  of  his  country,  would  be  an 
evil.”  And  so  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  with  a gentle  jest  upon 
his  lips.  His  condemnation  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

In  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Athens  gave  birth  to  more  great  men 
of  the  first  rank,  it  has  been  said,  than  the  whole  world  has  ever 
produced  in  any  other  equal  period  of  time,  and  to  that  same 
center  there  swarmed  other  famous  men  from  less-favored  parts 
of  Hellas.  Despite  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  no  other  city 
in  the  world  afforded  such  freedom  of  thought,  and  nowhere  else 
was  ability,  in  art  or  literature,  so  appreciated.  The  names  that 
have  been  mentioned  give  but  a faint  impression  of  the  splendid 
throngs  of  brilliant  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  and  orators  who 
jostled  one  another  in  the  streets  of  the  beautiful  city  that  clustered 
round  the  temple-crowned  Acropolis.  During  the  second  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Pericles  delivered  a great  oration  in 
honor  of  the  Athenian  dead,  — a splendid  glorification  of  the 
Athenian  spirit. 

“We  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes;  and  we  cultivate 
the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ,  not  for  talk  and 
ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a real  use  for  it.  To  avow  poverty  with  us  is 
no  disgrace;  the  true  disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian 
citizen  does  not  neglect  the  state  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  household  ; 
and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a very  fair  idea  of 
politics.  We  regard  a man  who  takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a 
harmless,  but  as  a mischievous  character.  . . . And  we  shall  assuredly  not  be 
without  witnesses.  There  are  mighty  monuments  of  our  power  which  will 
make  us  the  wonder  of  this  and  of  succeeding  ages.  . . . For  we  have  com- 
pelled every  land  and  every  sea  to  open  a path  for  our  valor,  and  have  every- 
where planted  eternal  memorials  of  our  friendship  and  of  our  enmity.  . . . 
Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas.” 

Three  limitations  in  this  noble  culture  must  be  noted : 

1.  It  rested  on  slavery.  The  main  business  of  the  citizen  was 
government  and  war.  Trades  and  commerce  were  left  largely 
to  the  free  non-citizen  class,  and  unskilled  hand  labor  was  per- 
formed mainly  by  slaves.  As  a rule,  it  is  true,  this  slavery  was  not 
harsh.  The  slaves  were  frequently  Greeks,  of  the  same  speech 
and  culture  as  their  masters ; but  in  some  ways  this  made  their 
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lot  all  the  harder  to  bear.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of 
cruelty ; and  in  the  mines,  even  in  Attica,  the  slaves  were  killed 
off  brutally  by  merciless  hardships. 

2.  Greek  culture  was  for  males  only.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
wife  of  Phidias  or  of  Thucydides  could  read.  The  women  of  the 
working  classes,  especially  in  the  country,  necessarily  mixed 
somewhat  with  men  in  their  work.  But  among  the  well-to-do, 
women  had  lost  the  freedom  of  the  simple  and  rude  society  of 
Homer’s  time,  without  gaining  much  in  return.  Except  at  Sparta 
they  appeared  rarely  on  the  streets,  and,  even  at  home,  passed 
a secluded  life  in  separate  women’s  apartments.  (The  rule  is 
merely  emphasized  by  its  one  exception.  No  account  of  the 
Athens  of  Pericles  should  omit  mention  of  Aspasia.  She  was 
a native  of  Miletus,  and  had  come  to  Athens  as  an  adventuress. 
There  she  won  the  love  of  Pericles.  Since  she  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen,  he  could  not  marry  her;  but  until  his  death  she  hved 
with  him  in  all  respects  as  his  wife  — a union  not  grievously 
offensive  to  Greek  ideas.  The  dazzling  wit  and  beauty  of  Aspasia 
made  her  home  the  focus  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens.  Anax- 
agoras, Socrates,  Phidias,  Herodotus,  delighted  in  her  conversation ; 
and  Pericles  consulted  her  on  the  most  important  public  matters. 
But  she  is  the  only  woman  who  need  be  named  in  Greek  history 
after  the  time  of  Sappho.) 

3.  With  all  their  intellectual  power,  the  Greeks  of  Pericles’ 
day  had  not  thought  of  finding  out  the  secrets  of  nature  by  experi- 
ment. They  had  only  such  knowledge  of  the  world  about  them 
as  they  had  chanced  upon,  or  such  as  they  could  attain  by  observa- 
tion of  nature  as  she  showed  herself  to  them.  To  ask  questions, 
and  make  nature  answer  them,  by  systematic  experiment,  is  a 
method  of  reaching  knowledge  which  belongs,  in  any  marked 
degree,  only  to  recent  times.  Biit,  before  the  Greeks,  men  had 
reached  about  all  the  mastery  over  nature  that  was  possible 
without  that  method.  The  Greek  mind  achieved  wonders  in 
literature  and  art  and  philosophy ; but  it  did  little  to  advance 
man’s  power  over  nature. 

To  make  the  Greek  world  at  all  real  to  us,  we  must  think  of  even 
the  best  houses  without  plumbing  — or  drains  of  any  sort ; beds 
without  sheets  or  springs ; rooms  without  fire  ; traveling  without 
bridges  and  without  even  a stagecoach ; shoes  without  stockings ; 
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clothes  without  buttons,  or  even  a hook  and  eye.  The  Greek 
had  to  tell  time  without  a watch,  and  to  cross  seas  without  steam- 
ships or  wireless  telegraphy  or  even  a compass.  He  was  civilized 
without  being  what  we  should  call  “comfortable.” 

Perhaps  all  the  more,  he  felt  keenly  the  beauty  of  sky  and  hill 
and  temple  and  statue  and  the  human  form.  But  in  one  respect 
this  lack  of  control  over  nature  was  exceedingly  serious.  With- 
out modern  scientific  knowledge,  and  modern  machinery,  it  has 

never  been  possible  for  man 
to  produce  wealth  fast  enough 
so  that  many  could  take  suffi- 
cient leisure  for  refined  and 
graceful  living.  There  was 
too  fit  tie  wealth  to  go  round. 
The  civilieation  of  the  few 
rested  necessarily  upon  slav- 
ery''. This  third  limitation  was 
the  cause  of  the  first. 

Greek  Religion  and  Morals 
in  the  Age  of  Pericles.  — The 
moral  side  of  Greek  culture 
falls  short  of  the  intellectual 
side.  Their  religion  had  little 
to  do  with  conduct  toward 
A copy  of  a famous  statue  by  Myron,  a men.  Their  good  sense  and 
younger  contemporary  of  Phidias.  Myron  ^lear  thinking  had  freed  their 
excelled  in  depicting  action  in  marble. 

religion  from  the  grossest 
features  of  Oriental  worship ; but  their  moral  ideas  are  to  be 
sought  mainly  in  their  philosophy  and  literature,  rather  than  in 
their  stories  about  the  gods.  They  accepted  frankly  the  search 
for  pleasure  as  natural  and  proper.  Self-sacrifice  had  little  place 
in  their  ideal;  but  they  did  deeply  admire  the  beauty  of  self- 
control  and  moderation.  No  society  ever  produced  so  many 
great  men,  but  many  societies  have  produced  better  men. 

At  the  same  time,  a few  Greek  teachers  give  us  some  of  the 
noblest  morality  of  the  world,  as  the  following  brief  quotations 
show : 

a.  From  the  Odyssey.  — “Verily  the  blessed  gods  love  not  froward  deeds, 
but  reverence  justice  and  righteous  acts.” 
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h.  From  Aeschylus.  — “Justice  shines  in  smoke-grimed  houses  and  holds 
in  regard  the  life  that  is  righteous;  she  leaves  with  averted  eyes  the  gold- 
bespangled  palace  which  is  unclean,  and  goes  to  the  abode  that  is  holy.” 

c.  Antigone,  the  heroine  of  a play  by  Sophocles,  had  knowingly  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death  by  disobeying  an  unrighteous  command  of  a wicked  king. 
She  justified  her  deed  proudly,  — 

“Nor  did  I deem  thy  edicts  strong  enough 
That  thou,  a mortal  man,  should’st  overpass 
The  unwritten  laws  of  God  that  know  no  change.” 

d.  A Prayer  of  Socrates  (from  Plato’s  Phaedrus).  — “Beloved  Pan,  and 
all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place,  give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul; 
and  may  the  outward  and  inward  man  be  at  one.  May  I reckon  the  wise 
to  be  the  wealthy,  and  may  I have  such  a quantity  of  gold  as  none  but  the 
temperate  can  carry.” 


Girls  at  Play 
From  a Greek  vase. 


CHAPTER  XII 

EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES 

Home  Life  in  Athens  of  the  Golden  Age.  — Greek  houses,  even 
those  of  the  rich,  were  simple.  The  poor  could  not  afford  more ; 
and  the  rich  man  though  his  house  of  little  account.  It  was  merely 
a place  to  keep  his  women  folk  and  young  children  and  some  other 
valuable  property,  and  to  sleep  in.  His  real  life  was  passed  outside. 

The  poor  man’s  house  was  a one-story  mud  hut;  and  even  a 
‘‘well-to-do”  house  was  merely  a wooden  frame,  covered  with 
sun-dried  clay.  Houses  were  built  flush  with  the  street,  and  on  a 
level  with  it,  — without  even  sidewalk  or  steps  between.  The 
door,  too,  usually  opened  out  — so  that  passers-by  were  liable  to 
bumps,  unless  they  kept  well  to  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street. 
On  the  opposite  page  is  given  the  ground  plan  of  one  of  the  few 
private  houses  of  the  fifth  century  which  has  been  unearthed  in  a 
state  to  be  traced  out.  This  house  was  at  Delos ; and  it  was  some- 
thing of  a mansion,  for  the  times. 

The  street  door  opened  into  a small  vestibule  (A),  about  six  feet  by  ten. 
This  led  to  a square  “hall”  (D,  D,  D,  D),  which  was  the  central  feature  of 
every  Greek  house  of  importance.  In  the  center  of  the  hall  there  was  a 
“court,”  open  to  the  sky,  and  surrounded  by  a row  of  columns  ten  feet  high. 
The  columns  were  to  uphold  their  side  of  the  hall  ceiling,  — since  the  hall 
had  no  wall  next  the  court.  The  court  was  paved  with  a beautiful  mosaic. 
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(Commonly,  however,  all  floors  in  private  houses  were  made  of  concrete,  or 
merely  of  beaten  earth.) 

From  the  hall  there  opened  six  rooms  more.  The  largest  {H)  was  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  with  a small  recess  for  the  chimney  in  one  corner.  The 
other  rooms  were  storerooms,  or  sleeping  rooms.  Any  overflow  of  guests 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  couches  in  the  hall.  This  whole  floor  was  for  males 
only.  There  was  an  upper  story  for  the  women,  reached  by  a steep  stairway 
in  the  lower  hall,  and  projecting,  perhaps,  part  way  over  the  street.  If  a rich 
man’s  house  had  only  one  story,  there  was  at  the  rear  a second  half  for  the 
women,  connected  with  the  men’s  half  by  a door  in  the  partition  wall.  Some- 
times there  was  a small  walled  garden  at  the  back. 


Plan  of  a Fifth-Century  Delos  House 


City  houses  were  crowded  close  together,  with  small  chance  for 
windows  on  the  sides.  Sometimes  narrow  slits  in  the  wall  opened 
on  the  street.  Otherwise,  except  for  the  one  street  door,  the  front 
was  a blank  wall.  The  Greeks  did  not  have  glass  panes  for 
windows.  The  houses  were  dark ; and  most  of  the  dim  light  came 
from  openings  on  the  central  court. 

In  cold  damp  weather  (of  which,  happily,  there  was  not  much), 
the  house  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The  kitchen  had  a 
chimney ; but  for  other  rooms  the  only  artificial  heat  came  from 
small  fires  of  wood  or  charcoal  in  braziers,  — such  as  are  still  carried 
from  room  to  room,  on  occasion,  in  Greece  or  Italy  or  Spain.  The 
choking  fumes  which  filled  the  room  were  not  much  more  desirable 
than  the  cold,  which  they  did  little  to  drive  away.  Sometimes  a 
large  open  fire  in  the  court  gave  warmth  to  the  hall.  At  night, 
earthenware  lamps,  on  shelves  or  brackets,  furnished  light.  There 
were  no  bathrooms,  and  no  sanitary  conveniences. 
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The  residence  streets  were  narrow  and  irregular,  — hardly  more 
than  crooked,  dark  alleys.  They  had  no  pavements ; they  were 
littered  with  all  the  filth  and  refuse  from  the  houses.  Splendid  as 
were  the  public  portions  of  Athens,  the  residence  quarters  were 
much  like  a squalid  Oriental  city  of  today.  Public  fountains, 
supplied  by  aqueducts,  furnished  pure  drinking  water ; but  there 
was  no  provision  for  sewers  or  for  flushing  the  streets.  Wealthy 
men  were  beginning  to  build  more  comfortably  on  the  hills  near  the 
city ; but  war  kept  this  practice  from  becoming  common. 

In  the  Oriental  lands  a man  was  at  liberty  to  have  as  many  wives 
in  his  household  as  he  chose  to  support.  Poor  men  usually  were 
content  with  one,  but  among  the  rich  polygamy  was  the  rule. 

A Greek  had  only  one  wife.  Imperfect  as  Greek  family  life  was, 
the  adoption  of  monogamy  was  a great  step  forward.  Marriage 
was  arranged  by  parents.  The  young  people  as  a rule  had  never 
seen  each  other.  Girls  were  married  very  young  — by  fifteen  or 
earlier.  Not  till  the  evening  before  her  marriage  did  the  girl  put 
away  her  doll,  — offering  it  then  solemnly  on  the  shrine  of  the 
maiden  goddess  Artemis.  Among  the  wealthy  classes,  the  wives 
spent  the  rest  of  their  days  indoors  — except  on  some  rare  festival 
occasions.  The  model  wife  learned  to  oversee  the  household 
(Davis’  Readings,  I,  No.  99) ; but  in  most  homes  this  duty  was  left 
to  trained  slaves,  and  the  wife  dawdled  away  the  day  listlessly  at 
her  toilet  or  in  vacant  idleness,  much  as  in  an  Eastern  harem  today. 
The  vase  pictures  show  her  commonly  with  a mirror.  Unwhole- 
some living  led  to  excessive  use  of  red  and  white  paint,  and  other 
cosmetics,  for  the  complexion. 

Law  and  public  opinion  allowed  the  father  to  expose  a new- 
born child  to  die.  This  practice  was  common  among  the  poor, 
especially  for  girl  babies.  (Boys  would  offer  sacrifices,  in  time,  at 
the  father’s  tomb,  and  they  could  fight  for  the  city.)  Till  the  age 
of  seven,  boys  and  girls  lived  together  in  the  women’s  apartments. 
Then  the  boy  began  his  school  life. 

Most  of  the  hand  labor  was  busied  in  tilling  the  soil.  The  farmer 
manured  his  land  skillfully.  Some  districts,  like  Corinth  and 
Attica,  could  not  furnish  food  enough  for  their  populations  from 
their  own  soil.  Athens  imported  grain  from  other  parts  of  Hellas 
and  from  Thrace  and  Egypt.  This  grain  was  paid  for,  in  the  long 
run,  by  the  export  of  her  factories.  (Davis’  Readings,  I,  No.  76, 
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gives  a list  of  twenty-five  handicrafts  used  in  beautifying  the 
Acropolis.)  In  these  factories,  the  place  taken  now  by  machinery 
was  taken  then,  in  large  part,  by  slaves.  The  owner  of  a factory 
did  not  commonly  own  all  the  slaves  employed  in  it.  Any  master 
of  a skilled  slave  might  “ rent’’  him  out  to  a factory. 

The  villages  of  Attica,  outside  Athens,  were  mainly  occupied  by 
farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Commerce  was  centered  in  the 
Piraeus.  In  Athens,  the  poorer  classes  worked  at  their  trades  or  in 


Greek  Women 
From  a bowl  painting. 


their  shops  from  sunrise  to  sunset  — with  a holidaj'  about  one  day 
in  three.  Their  pay  was  small,  because  of  the  competition  of  slave 
labor ; but  they  needed  little  pay  to  give  them  most  of  the  comforts 
of  the  rich  — except  constant  leisure.  The  Greek  artisan  worked 
deliberately  and  took  a noble  pride  in  his  work.  The  stone  masons 
who  chiseled  out  the  fluted  columns  of  the  Parthenon  felt  them- 
selves fellow  workmen  with  Phidias. 

A rich  Athenian  citizen  owned  lands  outside  the  city,  worked  by 
slaves  and  managed  by  some  trusted  steward.  Probably  he  also 
had  money  invested  in  trading  vessels,  though  he  left  their  manage- 
ment to  agents  in  the  Piraeus.  Some  revenue  he  drew  from  money 
at  interest  with  the  bankers ; and  he  drew  large  sums,  too,  from  the 
“rent”  of  slaves  to  the  factories. 
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Like  the  poorer  citizens,  the  rich  man  rose  with  the  sun.  A slave 
poured  water  over  his  face  and  hands,  or  perhaps  over  his  naked 
body,  from  a basin.  (Poor  men  like  Socrates  bathed  at  the  public 
fountains.)  He  then  broke  his  fast  on  a cup  of  wine  and  a dry  crust 
of  bread.  Afterward,  perhaps,  he  rode  into  the  country,  to  visit 
one  of  his  farms  there,  or  for  a day’s  hunting. 

If,  instead,  he  remained  within  the  city,  he  left  his  house  at  once, 
stopping,  probably,  at  a barber’s  to  have  his  beard  and  finger  nails 
attended  to,  as  well  as  to  gather  the  latest  news  from  the  barber’s 
talk.  The  latter  half  of  the  morning 
would  find  him  strolling  through  the 
shaded  arcades  about  the  market  place, 
among  throngs  of  his  fellows,  stopping 
for  conversation  with  friends  — with 
whom,  sometimes,  he  sat  on  the  benches 
interspersed  among  the  colonnades.  At 
such  times,  he  was  always  followed  by 
one  or  two  handsome  slave  boys,  to  run 
errands.  At  midday,  he  returned  home 
for  a light  lunch.  In  the  afternoon,  if  a 
student,  he  took  to  his  rolls  of  papyrus ; 
if  a statesman,  perhaps  he  prepared  his 
speech  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly ; sometimes,  he  visited 
the  public  gaming  houses.  Then,  after  exercise  in  a gymnasium, 
he  bathed  at  a public  bathing  house,  hot,  cold,  or  vapor  bath, 
as  his  taste  decfded ; and  here  again  he  held  conversation  with 
friends,  while  resting,  or  while  the  slave  attendants  rubbed  him 
with  oil  and  ointment. 

Toward  sunset,  he  once  more  visited  his  home,  unless  he  was 
to  dine  out.  If  the  evening  meal  was  to  be,  for  a rare  occa- 
sion, at  home  and  without  guests,  he  ate  with  his  family,  — his 
wife  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  where  he  reclined ; and  soon 
afterward  he  went  to  bed.  More  commonly,  he  entertained 
guests  — whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner  as  he  met  them  at 
the  market  place  in  the  morning  — or  he  was  himself  a guest 
elsewhere. 

Such  days  were  not  allowed  to  become  monotonous  at  Athens. 
For  several  years  of  his  life,  the  citizen  was  certain  to  be  busied 
most  of  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  state.  At  other  times,  the 
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meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  the  religious  festivals  and  the  theater 
took  at  least  one  day  out  of  every  three. 

The  evening  banquet  played  a large  part  in  Greek  life.  As 
guests  arrived,  they  took  their  places  in  pairs,  on  couches,  which 
were  arranged  around  the  room,  each  man  reclining  on  his  left  arm. 
Slaves  removed  the  sandals  or  shoes,  washing  the  dust  from  the 
feet,  and  passed  bowls  of  water  for  the  hands.  Then  they  brought 
in  low  three-legged  tables,  one  before  each  couch,  on  which  they 
afterward  placed  course  after  course  of  food. 

The  meals  were  simple.  Food  was  cut  into  small  pieces  in  the 
kitchen.  No  forks  or  knives  were  used  at  table.  Men  ate  with  a 
spoon,  or,  more  commonly,  with  the  fingers  ; and  at  the  close,  slaves 
once  more  passed  bowls  for  washing  the  hands.  When  the  eating 
was  over,  the  real  business  of  the  evening  began  — with  the  wine. 
This  was  mixed  wii-h  water,  and  drunkenness  was  not  common ; 
but  the  drinking  lasted  late,  with  serious  or  playful  talk,  and  singing 
and  story-telling,  and  with  forfeits  for  those  who  did  not  perform 
well  anj'’  part  assigned  them  by  the  “master  of  the  feast”  (one  of 
their  number  chosen  by  the  others  when  the  wine  appeared). 
Often  the  host  had  musicians  come  in,  wdth  jugglers  and  dancing 
girls. 

Respectable  women  never  appeared  on  these  occasions.  Only 
on  marriage  festivals,  or  some  special  family  celebration,  did  the 
women  of  a family  meet  male  guests  at  all. 

The  Education  of  Athenian  Youth.  — Education  at  Athens  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  Spartan  education.  It  aimed  to  train 
harmoniously  the  intellect,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  moral  nature, 
and  the  body.  At  school,  the  boy  was  constantly  under  the  eye 
not  only  of  the  teacher,  but  also  of  a trusted  servant  of  his  own 
family,  called  a pedagogue.^  The  chief  subjects  for  study  were 
Homer  and  music.  To  the  Greek,  it  has  well  been  said,  Homer 
was  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  bo3^  learned 
to  write  on  papyrus  with  ink.  But  papyrus  was  costly,  and  the 
elementary  exercises  were  carried  on  with  a sharp  instrument  on 
tablets  coated  with  wax. 

Physical  training  began  with  the  child  and  continued  through 
old  age.  No  Greek  youth  would  pass  a day  without  devoting  some 


' The  word  meant  “boy-leader.”  Its  use  for  “teacher”  is  later. 
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hours  to  developing  his  body  and  to  overcoming  any  physical  defect 
or  awkwardness  that  he  might  have.  All  classes  of  citizens,  except 
those  bound  by  necessity  to  the  workshop,  met  for  exercise.  The 
result  was  a perfection  of  physical  power  and  beauty  never  attained 
so  universally  by  any  other  people. 


Young  Athenian  Horsemen 

This  frieze  from  the  Parthenon  depicts  a group  of  Greek  youths  riding  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Panathenaea. 

Imaginative  Exercises.  — 1.  A captive  Persian’s  letter  to  a friend  after 
Plataea.  2.  A dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Xanthippe.  3.  An  address 
by  a Messenian  to  his  fellows  in  their  revolt  against  Sparta.  4.  Extracts 
from  a diary  of  Pericles.  5.  A day  at  the  Olympic  games  (choose  some 
particular  date). 

Read  Davis’  A Day  in  Old  Athens  and  Nos.  76-80,  88-97,  from  his  Readings. 
Two  very  valuable  and  readable  little  books  upon  the  topics  of  the  last  two 
chapters  are  Grant’s  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles  and  Abbott’s  Pericles  (espe- 
cially the  opening  chapters). 


An  Athenian  Warship  ( Trireme)  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  AND  THE  FALL  OF  HELLAS 

The  Strife  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  — Athens  stood  for 
progress ; Sparta  hated  change.  The  cities  of  the  Athenian  Em- 
pire were  Ionian,  democratic,  and  commercial ; most  of  the  cities 
of  the  Peloponnesian  League  were  Dorian,  ruled  by  land-holding 
aristocracies.  These  differences  gave  rise  to  mutual  distrust  and 
dislike.  Still,  if  none  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  had  had  interests 
on  the  sea,  the  two  powers  might  not  have  crossed  each  other’s 
paths.  But  Corinth  and  Megara  (allies  of  Sparta)  were  trading 
cities,  and,  with  the  growth  of  Athenian  commerce,  they  feared 
ruin  for  themselves.  So,  in  431  b.c.  Corinth  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Sparta  to  declare  war  on  Athens.  The  struggle  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years  and  ruined  the  promise  of  Greece. 

The  Peloponnesian  League  could  muster  a hundred  thousand 
hoplites,  against  whom  in  that  day  no  army  in  the  world  could 
stand  ; but  it  could  not  keep  many  men  in  the  field  longer  than  a 
few  weeks.  Athens  had  only  some  twenty-six  thousand  hoplites  at 
her  command,  and  half  of  these  were  needed  for  distant  garrison 
duty.  But  she  had  a navy  even  more  unmatched  on  the  sea  than 
the  Peloponnesian  army  was  on  land.  Her  walls  were  impregnable. 
The  islands  of  Euboea  and  Salamis,  and  the  open  spaces  within  the 
Long  Walls,  she  thought,  could  receive  her  country  people  with 
their  flocks  and  herds.  Grain  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  coasts 
could  enter  the  Piraeus  as  usual,  however  the  Spartans  might 

1 From  an  Athenian  relief.  Only  the  highest  bank  of  rowers  is  visible,  but  the 
oars  of  the  two  other  banks  are  shown.  The  oars  projected  through  portholes,  and 
the  rowers  were  protected  from  arrows  by  the  sides  of  the  ship.  There  were  174 
oarsmen  and  about  20  other  sailors  to  each  ship,  for  helmsmen,  lookouts,  overseers 
of  the  oarsmen,  and  so  on.  A warship  never  carried  less  than  ten  fully  armed 
soldiers.  The  Athenians  usually  sent  from  20  to  25  in  each  ship,  The  ships  were 
about  120  feet  long,  and  less  than  20  feet  wide. 
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hold  the  open  country  of  Attica.  Athens  could  support  her  popula- 
tion for  a time  from  her  annual  revenues  and  from  the  immense 
surplus  of  6000  talents  ($6,600,000)  in  her  treasury. 

The  Spartans  marched  each  year  into  Attica  with  overwhelming 
force,  and  remained  there  for  some  weeks,  laying  waste  the  crops, 
burning  the  villages,  and  cutting  down  the  olive  groves,  up 


But  a tragic  disaster  fell  upon  Athens,  which  no  one  in  that  day 
could  have  foreseen.  A plague  had  been  ravaging  western  Asia, 
and  in  the  second  j^ear  of  the  war  it  reached  the  Aegean.  In 
Athens  it  was  peculiarly  deadly.  The  people  of  all  Attica,  crowded 
into  the  one  city,  were  living  under  unusual  and  unwholesome 
conditions;  and  the  pestilence  returned  there  each  summer  for 
several  years.  It  slew  more  than  a fourth  of  the  population, 
paralyzed  industry,  and  shattered  the  proud  and  joyous  self-trust 
of  the  Athenian  people. 

The  causes  of  the  pestilence  are  told  by  Thucydides : — “When  the  country 
people  of  Attica  arrived  in  Athens,  a few  had  homes  of  their  own,  or  found 
friends  to  take  them  in.  But  far  the  greater  number  had  to  find  a place  to 
live  on  some  vacant  spot  or  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  chapels  of  the  heroes. 
• . . Many  also  camped  down  in  the  towers  of  the  walls,  or  wherever  else 
they  could;  for  the  city  proved  too  small  to  hold  them.”  And,  adds  Thu- 
cydides with  grim  irony,  “While  these  country  folk  were  dividing  the  spaces 


Heavy-Armed  Greek  Soldier 
A drawing  from  a vase  painting. 


to  the  very  walls  of  Athens. 
At  first,  with  frenzied  rage, 
the  Athenians  clamored  to 
march  out  against  the  invader ; 
but  Pericles  strained  his  great 
authority  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster,  and  finally  he  con- 
vinced the  people  that  they 
must  bear  this  insult  and  ruin 
with  patience.  Meantime,  an 
Athenian  fleet  was  always  sent 
to  ravage  the  coasts  and  har- 
bors of  Peloponnesus  and  to 
conquer  various  exposed  allies 
of  Sparta.  Each  party  could 
inflict  considerable  damage, 
but  neither  could  strike  a vital 
blow. 
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between  the  Long  Walls  and  settling  there,”  the  Generals  and  Council  were 
“paying  great  attention  to  mustering  a fleet  for  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian 
coasts.” 

The  deadliest  blow  of  the  plague  was  the  striking  down  of 
Pericles  in  the  third  year  of  the  war.  Never  had  the  Athenians  so 
needed  his  calm  and  fearless  judgment.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  class  of  leaders,  — men  of  the  people,  like  Cleon  the  tanner,  — 
men  of  strong  will  and  much  force,  but  rude,  untrained,  and  ready 
to  surrender  their  own  convictions  in  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
crowd.  Such  men  led  Athens 
into  many  blunders  and  crimes. 

Over  against  them  stood  only 
Alcibiades,  a brilliant,  unprin- 
cipled adventurer,  and  a group 
of  incapable  aristocrats,  led 
by  Nicias,  a good  but  stupid 
man. 

In  413  B.C.,  after  a whole 
generation  had  grown  up  in 
war,  the  superstition  and  mis- 
management of  Nicias  caused 
the  loss  (in  an  expedition 
against  Syracuse)  of  two 
hundred  perfectly  equipped 
Athenian  ships  and  over  forty 
thousand  men  — among  them 
eleven  thousand  of  the  flower 
of  the  Athenian  hoplites.  Even  after  this  crushing  disaster  Athens 
refused  peace  that  should  take  away  her  empire,  and  the  war 
lasted  nine  years  more  — part  of  the  time  with  Athens  as  supreme 
in  the  Aegean  as  ever. 

But  in  412,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
army  in  Sicily,  Persian  satraps  appeared  again  upon  the  Aegean 
coast.  Sparta  at  once  bought  the  aid  of  their  gold  by  betraying 
the  freedom  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  — to  whom  the  Athenian  name 
had  been  a shield  for  seventy  years.  Persian  funds  then  built  fleet 
after  fleet  for  Sparta ; and  slowly  Athens  was  exhausted,  despite 
some  brilliant  victories.  In  405,  her  last  fleet  was  surprised  and 
captured  at  Aegospotami  (Goat  Rivers).  Apparently  the  officers 
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The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
Praxiteles  rivaled  his  master,  Phidias, 
and  this  statue,  though  so  sadly  mutilated, 
remains  one  of  the  most  famous  surviving 
masterpieces  of  Greek  Art. 
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had  been  plotting  for  an  oligarchic  revolution ; and  the  sailors  had 
been  discouraged  and  demoralized,  even  if  they  were  not  actually 
betrayed  by  their  commanders.  Lysander,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the  four  thousand  Athenian 
citizens  among  the  captives. 

This  slaughter  marks  the  end.  Athens  still  held  out,  despairing 
but  stubborn,  until  starved  into  submission  by  a terrible  siege. 
Corinth  and  Thebes  wished  to  raze  it  from  the  earth,  but  Sparta 
had  no  mind  to  do  away  with  so  useful  a check  upon  those 
cities.  She  compelled  Athens  to  renounce  all  claims  to  empire, 
to  give  up  all  alliances,  to  surrender  all  her  ships  but  twelve.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  defenses  of  the  Piraeus  were  demolished,  to 
the  music  of  Peloponnesian  flutes ; and  Hellas  was  declared  free  ! 
It  remained  only  to  see  to  what  foreign  master  Greece  should  fall. 

From  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  fall  of  Athens  there  had  been 
seventy-five  glorious  years.  From  the  fall  of  Athens  to  the  fall  of 
Hellas  there  were  about  as  many  years  more  — mainly  of  shame 
and  of  profitless  wars. 

The  Supremacy  and  Overthrow  of  Sparta.  — For  thirty-seven 
years,  Sparta  was  supreme.  Everywhere  she  set  up  oligarchic 
governments.  The  cities  of  the  old  Athenian  Empire  found  that 
they  had  exchanged  a mild,  wise  rule  for  a coarse  and  stupid  des- 
potism. Their  old  tribute  was  doubled ; their  self-government  was 
taken  away ; bloodshed  and  confusion  ran  riot  in  their  streets. 
Usually  the  management  of  a city  was  given  to  an  aristocratic 
board  of  ten  men,  called  a decarchy  (“rule  of  ten”),  commonly 
with  a Spartan  garrison  in  the  citadel  to  guard  against  democratic 
risings.  The  garrisons  plundered  at  will,  and  grew  rich  from 
extortion  and  bribes ; and  the  decarchies  were  slavishly  subservient 
to  their  Spartan  masters,  while  they  wreaked  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  a long  pent-up  aristocratic  vengeance,  in  confiscation, 
outrage,  expulsion,  assassination,  and  massacre. 

In  Sparta  itself  luxury  and  corruption  replaced  the  old  simplicity. 
Property  was  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a few,  while  many  Spar- 
tans grew  too  poor  to  support  themselves  in  their  barrack  life. 
These  poorer  men  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  citizens.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  were  known  as 
“Inferiors.”  The  10,000  citizens  of  the  Persian  War  period 
shrank  to  2000. 
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For  a time  eyen  Athens  remained  a victim  to  Spartan  tyranny^ 
like  any  petty  Ionian  city.  During  the  war,  the  old  oligarchic 
party,  so  long  helpless,  had  organized  secret  “clubs’’  to  conspire 
against  the  democratic  government.  After  the  surrender,  in  404, 
Lysander  appointed  a committee  of  thirty  from  these  clubs  to  undo 
the  reforms  of  Pericles  and  Clisthenes  and  Solon,  and  “to  re-estab- 
lish the  constitution  of  the  fathers.”  These  men  (a  triple  decarchy) 


The  Temple  of  Nike 

This  lovely  little  temple  to  the  Wingless  Victory  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  the 
17th  century  and  later  rebuilt  with  the  stones  which  had  been  used  as  emplacements 
for  cannon. 

were  known  as  “the  Thirty  Tyrants.”  They  called  in  a Spartan 
garrison,  to  whom  they  gave  the  fortress  of  the  Acropolis ; they 
disarmed  the  citizens  and  began  a bloody  and  greedy  reign  of  terror. 
Rich  democrats  and  alien  merchants  were  put  to  death  or  driven 
into  exile,  in  order  that  their  property  might  be  confiscated. 
(Davis’  Readings,  I,  No.  100.) 

Despite  the  orders  of  Sparta,  such  exiles  and  other  democratic 
fugitives  were  sheltered  by  Thebes.  That  city  felt  aggrieved  that 
her  services  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  had  received  no  reward  from 
Sparta,  and  now  she  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Athens  more 
powerful  again.  A year  later,  a daring  band  of  these  Athenian 
exiles  marched  secretly  from  Thebes  by  night  and  seized  the 
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Piraeus.  The  aliens  of  the  harbor  rose  in  their  support,  and  they 
defeated  the  Spartan  garrison  and  the  forces  of  the  Thirty.  The 
restored  democracy  showed  itself  generous  as  well  as  moderate.  A 
few  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  Thirty  were  punished,  but  for  all  others 
a general  amnesty  was  declared.  This  moderation  contrasted  so 
favorably  with  the  cutthroat  rule  of  the  recent  Athenian  experiments 
at  oligarchy,  that  Athens  was  undisturbed  in  future  by  revolution. 

March  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  — Meantime,  important  events 
were  taking  place  in  the  East.  In  401,  the  weakness  of  the  Persian 
Empire  was  shown  strikingly.  Cyrus  the  Younger,  brother  of  the 
king  Artaxerxes,  endeavored  to  seize  the  Persian  throne.  While  a 
satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  had  furnished  Sparta  the  money  to 
keep  her  fleet  together  before  the  battle  of  Goat  Rivers ; and  now, 
through  Sparta’s  favor,  he  was  able  to  enlist  ten  thousand  Greeks 
in  his  army. 

Cyrus  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire ; but  in  a 
great  battle  near  Babylon,  he  was  killed,  and  his  Asiatic  troops 
routed.  The  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  however,  proved  unconquer- 
able by  the  Persian  half  million.  By  treachery  the  Greek  com- 
manders were  entrapped  and  murdered ; but  under  the  leadership 
of  Xenophon,  the  Ten  Thousand  made  a remarkable  retreat  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

Until  this  time  the  Greeks  had  waged  their  contests  with  Persia 
only  along  the  coasts  of  Asia.  After  the  Ten  Thousand  had 
marched,  almost  at  will,  through  so  many  hostile  nations,  the 
Greeks  began  to  dream  of  conquering  the  Asiatic  continent.  In- 
deed, in  396,  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  invaded  Asia  Minor  with  a 
large  army;  but,  in  full  career  of  conquest,  was  called  back  by 
revolts  in  Greece. 

The  Theban  Revolution.  — Sparta  had  used  her  power,  with 
brutal  cunning,  to  keep  down  the  beginnings  of  greatness  every- 
where else  in  Hellas,  breaking  up  promising  leagues  and  even 
dispersing  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea  (leading  city  of  neighboring 
Arcadia)  into  villages.  Naturally,  alliance  after  alliance  rose 
against  her  — until  finally  she  was  overthrown  by  her  old  ally, 
Thebes  — whose  citadel  had  been  seized  treacherously  in  time  of 
peace  by  a Spartan  army. 

That  garrison  set  up  a Theban  government  of  oligarchs,  which 
drove  crowds  of  patriotic  citizens  into  exile.  Athens  sheltered 
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these  exiles,  as  Thebes  had  protected  Athenian  fugitives  from 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Then  a number  of  daring  young  men  among 
the  exiles  returned  secretly  to  Thebes,  and,  through  the  aid  of 
friends  there,  were  admitted  (disguised  as  dancing  girls)  to  a 
banquet  where  the  Theban  oligarchs  were  already  deep  in  wine. 
They  killed  the  drunken  traitors  with  their  daggers.  Then,  run- 
ning through  the  streets,  they  called  the  people  to  expel  the 
Spartans  from  the  citadel.  Thebes  became  a democracy  under 
the  lead  of  Epaminondas,  who 
now  stood  to  Thebes  some- 
what as  Pericles  had  done  to 
Athens. 

A powerful  Spartan  army 
at  once  invaded  Boeotia  (in 
371  B.c.)  and  met  with  an 
overwhelming  defeat  by  a 
smaller  Theban  force  at  Leuc- 
tra.  This  amazing  result  was 
due  to  the  military  genius  of 
Epaminondas.  Hitherto  the 
Greeks  had  fought  in  long  lines,  from  eight  to  twelve  men  deep. 
Epaminondas  massed  his  best  troops  in  a solid  column,  fifty  men 
deep,  on  the  left,  opposite  the  Spartan  wing  in  the  Peloponnesian 
army.  His  other  troops  were  spread  out  as  thin  as  possible.  The 
solid  phalanx  was  set  in  motion  first ; then  the  thinner  center  and 
right  wing  advanced  more  slowly  so  as  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  opposite,  but  not  to  come  into  action.  The  weight 
of  the  massed  Theban  charge  crushed  through  the  Spartan  line,  and 
trampled  it  under.  Four  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  Spartans, 
with  their  king  and  with  a thousand  other  Peloponnesian  hoplites, 
went  down  in  ten  minutes. 

The  mere  loss  of  men  was  fatal  enough,  now  that  Spartan  citizen- 
ship was  so  reduced  (the  number  of  full  citizens  after  this  battle 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred) ; but  the  effect  upon  the  military 
prestige  of  Sparta  was  even  more  deadly.  At  one  stroke  Sparta 
sank  into  a second-rate  power ; but  she  met  her  fate  with  heroic 
composure.  The  news  of  the  overthrow  did  not  interfere  with  the 
festival  that  was  going  on  in  Sparta,  and  only  the  relatives  of  the 
survivors  of  the  battle  appeared  in  mourning. 
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For  a brief  time  after  Leuctra,  Thebes  was  the  head  of  Greece. 
Epaminondas  was  great  as  general,  statesman,  and  philosopher. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a dreamer ; and 
when  the  oligarchs  of  Thebes  drove  out  “ active  ” patriots,  they  only 
sneered  while  Epaminondas  continued  calmly  to  talk  of  liberty  to 
the  young.  Later,  it  was  recognized  that,  more  than  any  other 
man,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  a free  democracy. 

Unhappily,  the  few  years  remaining  of  his  life  Epaminondas  was 
compelled  to  give  mainly  to  war.  Laconia  was  repeatedly  invaded. 
During  these  campaigns,  on  one  side  of  Sparta,  Epaminondas  freed 
Messenia  — which  for  two  centuries  had  been  a mere  district  of 
Laconia  — and  on  the  other  side,  organized  Arcadia  into  a federal 
union,  so  as  to  “surround  Sparta  with  a perpetual  blockade.”  The 
great  Theban  aided  the  Messenians  to  found  a new  capital,  Messene, 
and  in  Arcadia  he  restored  Mantinea.  In  this  district  he  also 
founded  Megalopolis  (“the  Great  City”)  by  combining  forty 
scattered  villages. 

The  leadership  of  Thebes,  however,  rested  solely  on  the  supreme 
genius  of  her  one  statesman.  In  362,  for  the  fourth  time,  Epami- 
nondas marched  against  Sparta,  and  at  Mantinea  won  another 
complete  victory.  The  Spartans  had  been  unable  to  learn ; and 
went  down  again  before  the  same  tactics  that  had  crushed  them 
nine  years  earlier  at  Leuctra.  Mantinea  was  the  greatest  land 
battle  ever  fought  between  Hellenes ; but  the  victory  bore  no  fruit, 
for  Epaminondas  fell  oh  the  field,  and  his  city  sank  at  once  to  a slow 
and  narrow  policy. 

Philip  the  Macedonian  Conquers  Greece.  — The  failure  of  the 
Greek  cities  to  unite  into  larger  states  made  it  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  they  must  fall  to  some  outside  power.  Sparta  and  Thebes 
(with  Persian  aid)  had  been  able  to  prevent  Athenian  leadership ; 
Thebes  and  Athens  had  overthrown  Sparta;  Sparta  and  Athens 
had  been  able  to  check  Thebes.  Twenty  years  of  anarchy  followed ; 
and  then  Greece  fell  to  a foreign  master. 

Until  some  years  after  Leuctra,  the  Macedonians  (part  of  the 
outer  rim  of  the  Greek  race)  had  been  only  a loose  union  of  bar- 
barous tribes.  Then  Philip  II  (ambitious,  crafty,  sagacious,  per- 
sistent, unscrupulous,  an  unfailing  judge  of  character,  and  a 
marvelous  organizer)  made  his  people  a nation,  and  set  himself  to 
make  them  true  Greeks  by  making  them  the  leaders  of  Greece.  At 
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his  accession  Macedon  was  a poor  country  without  a good  harbor. 
The  first  need  was  an  outlet  on  the  sea.  Philip  found  one  by  con- 
quering the  Chalcidic  peninsula  — whose  gold  mines  furnished  him 
a huge  revenue.  Soon  he  turned  his  energies  to  Greece.  In  all 
Greek  states,  among  the  pretended  patriots,  there  were  secret 


servants  in  his  pay,  while  even  some  farsighted  leaders  (like 
Isocrates  at  Athens)  seem  to  have  believed  honestly  that  the  hope 
of  Greece  lay  in  union  under  Macedon. 

Philip’s  wealth  made  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  a disciplined 
army  ready  for  use.  This  army  was  as  superior  to  the  two-months 
citizen  armies  of  Hellas  as  his  secret  and  persistent  diplomacy 
was  more  cunning  and  effective  than  the  changing  counsels  and 
open  plans  of  a public  assembly.  During  a stay  at  Thebes  while  a 
boy,  Philip  had  become  familiar  with  the  Theban  phalanx.  He 
now  enlarged  and  improved  it,  so  that  the  ranks  presented  five  rows 
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of  bristling  spears  projecting  beyond  the  front  rank  of  soldiers. 
The  flanks  were  protected  by  light-armed  troops,  and  the  Mace- 
donian nobles  furnished  the  finest  of  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  a 
field  “artillery”  first  appears,  made  up 
of  curious  engines  able  to  throw  darts 
and  great  stones  three  hundred  yards. 
Such  a mixture  of  trained  troops,  on 
a permanent  footing,  was  altogether 
novel.  Philip  created  the  instrument 
with  which  his  son  was  to  conquer  the 
world. 

The  only  man  who  constantly  op- 
posed Philip  (although  in  vain)  was 
Demosthenes  the  Athenian.  Demos- 
thenes was  the  greatest  orator  of 
Greece,  To  check  Macedonia  became 
the  one  aim  of  his  life ; and  the  last 
glow  of  Greek  independence  flames  up 
in  his  passionate  appeals  to  Athens 
that  she  defend  Hellas  against  Macedon 
as  she  had  once  done  against  Persia. 
“Suppose,”  he  cried  in  one  of  his  noble 
Philippics,  “that  you  have  one  of  the 
gods,  as  surety  that  Philip  will  leave 
you  untouched,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  it  is  a shame  for  you 
in  ignorant  stupidity  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of  Hellas ! ” 

In  338  B.C.,  Philip  threw  off  the  mask,  invaded  Greece,  and 
crushed  the  combined  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Chaeronea.  Then 
a congress  of  Greek  states  at  Corinth  recognized  Macedonia  as  the 
head  of  Greece.  The  separate  states  were  to  keep  their  local  self- 
government,  but  foreign  matters,  including  war  and  peace,  were 
committed  to  Philip.  Philip  was  also  declared  general  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  Greece  for  a war  against  Persia. 


Demosthenes 

A sculpture  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  at  Rome. 


Archimedes’  Screw 

This  spiral  pump  was  devised  to  rid  the  lowlands  of  Egypt  of  the  flood  waters  of 

the  Nile. 

PART  III 

THE  GRAECO-ORIENTAL  WORLD 

The  seed-ground  of  European  civilization  is  neither  Greece  nor  the  Orient, 
but  a world  joined  of  the  two.  — Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 

CHAPTER  XIV 

ALEXANDER  JOINS  EAST  AND  WEST 

C Alexander  Earns  the  Title  “ The  Great.”  — Two  years  after 
Chaeronea,  Philip  of  Macedon  was  assassinated.  He  was  just 
ready  to  begin  the  invasion  of  Asia ; and  the  work  was  taken  up 
by  his  son  Alexander.  As  a boy,  Alexander  had  been  fearless  and 
self-willed,  with  fervent  affections.  He  was  devoted  to  Homer, 
and  he  knew  the’  Iliad  by  heart.  Homer’s  Achilles  he  claimed  for 
an  ancestor  and  took  for  his  ideal.  His  education  was  directed 
by  Aristotle,  and  from  this  great  teacher  he  learned  to  admire 
Greek  culture. 

At  his  father’s  death  Alexander  was  a stripling  of  twenty  years. 
He  was  to  prove  a rare  military  genius.  He  never  refused  an  en- 
gagement and  never  lost  a battle,  and  he  could  be  shrewd  and 
adroit  in  diplomacy ; but  at  this  time  he  waS  known  only  as  a rash 
boy.  Revolt  broke  out  everywhere  ; but  the  young  king  showed 
himself  at  once  both  statesman  and  general.  With  marvelous 
rapidity  he  struck  crushing  blows  on  this  side  and  on  that.  For 
a second  revolt  Thebes  was  sacked  and  leveled  with  the  ground, 
except  the  house  of  Pindar,  and  the  miserable  thirty  thousand 
survivors  were  sold  as  slaves. 
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Then,  with  his  authority  firmly  re-established,  Alexander  turned 
to  attack  Persia.  In  334  b.c.,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  with 
35,000  troops,  an  army  quite  enough  to  scatter  any  Oriental  force, 
and  as  large  as  any  general  could 
handle  well  in  that  day  on  long  marches 
in  a hostile  country.  The  route  of 
march  can  best  be  traced  on  the  map 
opposite.  The  conquest  of  the  empire 
took  five  years,  and  the  story  falls  into 
three  parts,  each  marked  by  a famous 
battle. 

1.  The  Persian  satraps  of  Asia 
Minor  met  the  invaders  at  the  Granicus, 
a small  stream  in  ancient  Troyland. 
Alexander  himself  led  the  Macedonian 
charge  through  the  river  and  up  the 
steep  bank  into  the  midst  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  where  he  barely  escaped  death.  The  victory  made  him 
master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

2.  To  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  empire  at  once  would  have 
been  to  leave  behind  him  a large  Persian  fleet,  to  encourage  revolt 
in  Greece.  Alexander  wisely  determined  to  secure  the  entire  coast, 
and  so  make  safe  his  line  of  communication.  Accordingly  he 

‘ turned  south,  to  reduce  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Meantime  the 
Persians  had  gathered  a great  army ; but  in  a narrow  defile  at  Issus 
Alexander  easily  overthrew  their  host  of  six  hundred  thousand 
men  led  by  King  Darius  in  person.  He  now  assumed  the  title, 
King  of  Persia.  The  siege  of  Tyre  detained  him  a year;  but 
Egypt  welcomed  him  as  a deliverer.  While  in  that  country  he 
founded  Alexandria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  — a city  destined  to 
be  for  many  centuries  a commercial  and  intellectual  center  for  the 
world,  where  before  there  had  been  only  a haunt  of  pirates.  u 

3.  Darius  now  proposed  that  he  and  Alexander  should  share 
the  empire  between  them,  with  the  Euphrates  for  the  dividing  line. 
Rejecting  this  offer  contemptuously,  Alexander  took  up  his 
march  for  the  interior.  Following  the  ancient  route  from  Egypt 
to  Assyria,  he  met  Darius  near  Arbela,  not  far  from  ancient  Nine- 
veh. The  Persians  are  said  to  have  numbered  a million  men. 
Alexander  purposely  allowed  them  choice  of  time  and  place,  and 
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by  a third  decisive  victory  proved  the  hopelessness  of  their  resist- 
ance. Darius  never  gathered  another  army.  The  capitals  of  the 
empire  — Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis  — surrendered, 
with  enormous  treasure  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Persian  Empire 
had  fallen  (331  b.c.). 

The  next  six  years  went  to  more  desperate  warfare  in  the  eastern 
mountain  regions,  and  in  India.  Alexander  carried  his  arms  as 
far  east  from  Babylon  as  Babylon  was  from  Macedonia.  He 
traversed  great  deserts ; subdued  the  warlike  and  princely  chiefs  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana  up  to  the  steppes  of  the  wild  Tartar  tribes 
beyond  the  Oxus ; twice  forced  the  passes  of  the  Hindukush ; con- 
quered the  valiant  mountaineers  of  what  is  now  Afghanistan; 
and  led  his  army  into  the  fertile  and  populous  plains  of  northern 
India.  He  crossed  the  Indus,  won  realms  beyond  the  ancient  Per- 
sian province  of  the  Punjab,  and  planned  still  more  distant  em- 
pires ; but  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  River  his  faithful  Mace- 
donians refused  to  be  led  farther,  to  waste  away  in  inhuman  perils ; 
and  the  chagrined  conqueror  was  compelled  to  return  to  Babylon. 
This  city  he  made  his  capital,  and  here  he  died  of  a drunken  fever 
two  years  later  (323  b.c.)  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Alexander  Fuses  East  and  West.  — Alexander  began  his  con- 
quest to  avenge  the  West  upon  the  East.  But  he  came  to  see 
excellent  and  noble  qualities  in  Oriental  life,  and  he  rose  to  a 
broader  view.  He  aimed  to  fuse  the  East  and  the  West  into  a new 
civilization.  Persian  youths  were  trained  by  thousands  in  Mace- 
donian fashion  to  replace  the  veterans  of  Alexander’s  army; 
Persian  nobles  were  welcomed  at  court  and  given  high  offices; 
and  the  government  of  Asia  was  entrusted  largely  to  Asiatics,  on  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  Darius  the  Great.  Alexander  himself 
adopted  Persian  manners  and  customs,  and  he  bribed  and  coaxed 
and  forced  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  do  the  like. 

At  the  same  time  Alexander  saw  that  to  fulfill  this  mission  he 
must  open  the  East  to  Greek  ideas.  The  races  might  mingle 
their  blood;  the  Greek  might  learn  much  from  the  Orient,  and 
in  the  end  be  absorbed  by  it ; but  the  thought  and  art  of  little 
Hellas,  with  its  active  energy,  must  leaven  the  vast  passive  mass  of 
the  East. 

One  great  measure,  for  this  end,  was  the  founding  of  chains 
of  cities,  to  bind  the  conquests  together  and  to  become  the  homes 
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of  Hellenic  influence..  Alexander  himself  built  seventy  of  these 
towns.  Their  walls  sprang  up  under  the  pick  and  spade  of  the 
soldiery  along  the  lines  of  march.  One  great  city,  we  are  told, 

walls  and  houses,  was  completed 
in  twenty  days.  Sometimes  these 
places  were  mere  garrison  towns 
on  distant  frontiers,  but  oftener 
they  became  mighty  emporiums 
at  the  intersection  of  great  lines 
of  trade.  There  was  an  Alexandria 
on  the  Jaxartes,  on  the  Indus,  on 
the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  on  the 
Nile.  Many  of  these  cities  re- 
main great  capitals  to  this  day, 
like  Herat  and  Kandahar. 
(Iskandar,  or  Kandahar,  is  an 
Oriental  form  of  the  Greek  name 
Alexander.) 

This  building  of  Greek  cities  was 
continued  by  Alexander’s  succes- 
sors. Once  more,  and  on  a vaster 
scale  than  ever  before,  the  Greek 
genius  for  colonization  found  vent. 
Each  new  city  had  a Greek  nucleus. 
At  first  this  consisted  mainly  of 
worn-out  veterans,  left  behind  as 
a garrison ; but  adventurous  youth, 
emigrating  from  old  Hellas  to  win 
fortune,  continued  to  reinforce  the 
Greek  element.  The  native  village 
people  roundabout  were  gathered 
in  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants ; and  these  also  soon  be- 
came “Hellenized.” 

These  cities  were  well  paved.  They  had  ample  provision  for 
lighting  by  night,  a good  water  supply,  and  police  protection. 
They  met  in  their  own  assemblies,  managed  their  own  courts,  and 
collected  their  own  taxes.  For  centuries  they  made  the  backbone 
of  Hellenism  throughout  the  world.  Greek  was  the  ordinary 
speech  of  their  streets;  Greek  architecture  built  their  temples, 


The  Venus  de  Milo 
This  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  was 
found  on  the  island  of  Melos  in  1820. 
After  its  restoration  it  was  given  to 
Louis  XVI II  of  France  and  by  him  to 
the  Louvre. 
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and  Greek  sculpture  adorned  them ; they  celebrated  Greek  games 
and  festivals.  No  longer  in  little  Hellas  alone,  but  over  the  whole 
East,  in  Greek  theaters,  vast  audiences  were  educated  by  the  plays 
of  Euripides.  The  culture  developed  by  a small  people  became 
the  heritage  of  a vast  Graeco-Oriental  world. 

Wealth  was  enormously  augmented  in  the  West.  The  vast 
treasure  of  gold  and  silver  which  Oriental  monarchs  had  hoarded 
in  secret  vaults  was  thrown  again  into  circulation,  and  large  sums 


Public  Buildings  of  Pergamos 

The  “restored”  buildings  stand  on  the  heights.  The  city  lay  lower  down,  upon  the 

plain. 

were  brought  back  to  Europe  by  returning  adventurers,  along  with 
a new  taste  for  Oriental  luxuries.  Manifold  new  comforts  and 
enjoyments  adorned  and  enriched  life. 

A new  era  of  scientific  progress  began.  Alexander  himself  had 
the  zeal  of  an  explorer.  When  he  first  touched  the  Indus,  he 
thought  it  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile ; but  he  built  a great  fleet 
of  two  thousand  vessels,  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  then  sent  his  friend  Nearchus  to  explore  that  sea  and  to  trace 
the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  After  a voyage  of 
many  months,  Nearchus  reached  Babylon.  He  had  mapped 
the  coast  line,  made  frequent  landings,  and  collected  a mass  of 
observations  and  a multitude  of  strange  plants  and  animals.  At 
other  times,  scientific  collections  were  made  by  Alexander,  to  be 
sent  to  his  old  instructor  Aristotle,  who  embodied  the  results  of 
his  study  upon  them  in  a natural  history  of  fifty  volumes.  (At 
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one  time,  it  is  said,  a thousand  men  were  engaged  in  making  such 
collections.) 

Thus  Alexander’s  victories  enlarged  the  map  of  the  world  once 
more,  and  made  these  vaster  spaces  the  home  of  a higher  culture. 
They  grafted  the  new  West  upon  the  old  East,  — a graft  from 
which  sprang  the  plant  of  our  later  civilization. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Davis’  Readings,  I,  Nos.  108-118,  and  Wheeler’s 
Alexander  the  Great. 


The  Pharos  Lighthouse 

A tower  of  white  marble  rose  thirty  stories,  and  on  its  summit  reflecting  mirrors 
threw  the  lights  from  its  lamps  far  out  to  sea.  This  picture  is  a restoration  by  Adler. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  HELLENISTIC  WORLD,  323-150  B.C. 

What  Happened  to  Alexander’s  Empire.  — Alexander  left  no 
heir  old  enough  to  succeed  him.  On  his  deathbed,  asked  to  whom 
he  would  leave  his  throne,  he  replied  grimly,  “To  the  strongest”  ; 
and  for  a half  century,  as  he  foresaw,  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world  was  a horrible  welter  of  war  and  assassination. 

About  280  B.C.,  something  like  a fixed  order  emerged.  Then 
followed  a period  of  sixty  years,  known  as  the  “ Glory  of  Hellen- 
ism.” The  Hellenistic  ^ world  reached  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Indus,  and  consisted  of : (1)  three  great  kingdoms,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Macedonia ; (2)  a broken  chain  of  smaller  monarchies 
scattered  from  Media  to  Epirus  (some  of  them,  like  Pontus  and 
Armenia,  under  dynasties  descended  from  Persian  princes) ; and 
(3)  many  single  free  cities  like  Byzantium  and  Rhodes. 

In  many  ways  all  the  vast  district  bore  a striking  resemblance 
to  modern  Europe.  There  was  a like  division  into  great  and  small 
states,  ruled  by  dynasties  related  by  intermarriages ; there  was  a 
common  civilization,  and  a recognition  of  common  interests  as 
against  outside  barbarism;  and  there  were  shifting  alliances, 
and  many  greedy  wars  to  preserve  “the  balance  of  power”  or 
to  secure  trade  advantages.  There  was  a likeness  to  modern 
society,  too,  in  the  refinement  of  the  age,  in  its  excellences  and  its 
vices,  the  great  learning,  the  increase  in  skill  and  in  criticism,  and, 

1 Hellenic  refers  to  the  old  Hellas ; Hellenistic,  to  the  wider  world,  of  mixed 
Hellenic  and  Oriental  character,  after  Alexander. 
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toward  the  close,  in  socialistic  agitation  among  hungry  sullen  mobs 
against  the  ostentatious  and  wasteful  wealth  that  jostled  them  in 
the  cities. 

One  event  was  of  general  interest  — the  great  Gallic  invasion  of 
278  B.c.  This  was  the  first  formidable  barbarian  attack  upon  the 
Eastern  world  since  the  Scythians  had  been  chastised  by  the  early 
Persian  kings.  A century  before,  hordes  of  these  same  Gauls  had 
devastated  northern  Italy  and  sacked  the  rising  city  of  Rome. 


From  a painting  'by  Alma-Tadema 

“A  Reading  from  Homer” 


For  hundreds  of  years  after  Alexander,  such  sights  could  be  seen  over  all  western 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Greece. 

Now  they  poured  into  exhausted  Macedonia,  penetrated  into 
Greece  as  far  as  Delphi,  and  carried  havoc  even  into  Asia.  For  a 
long  period  every  great  sovereign  of  the  Hellenic  world  turned  his 
arms  upon  them,  until  they  were  finally  settled  as  peaceful  colo- 
nists in  a region  of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  from  them  the  name 
“Galatia.” 

Immediately  upon  Alexander’s  death,  one  of  his  generals, 
Ptolemy,  chose  Egypt  for  his  province.  His  descendants,  all 
known  as  Ptolemies,  ruled  the  land  until  the  Roman  conquest. 
Ptolemy  I built  the  first  lighthouse  to  protect  the  growing  com- 
merce of  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphus)  restored  the  old 
canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  constructed  other  roads,  and 
fostered  learning  more  than  any  of  the  world  rulers  before  him. 

The  Literature  of  the  Alexandrian  Age.  — About  220  b.c.  there 
began  a general  political  decline  in  the  Hellenistic  world.  The 
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thrones  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia  all  fell  to  boys  who  showed 
a degeneracy  common  in  Oriental  ruling  families  after  a few  great 
generations.  But  the  splendor  of  Hellenistic  civilization  grew 
brighter  for  a half  century 
longer.  The  whole  period  from 
280  to  150  B.c.  is  often  known 
as  “the  Alexandrian  Age”  — 
from  the  Egyptian  capital 
which  led  the  other  centers  of 
culture. 

This  many-sided  age  pro- 
duced new  forms  in  art  and 
literature : especially  (1)  the 
prose  romance,  a story  of  love 
and  adventure,  the  forerunner 
of  the  modern  novel ; (2)  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus, 
which  was  to  influence  Virgil 
and  Tennyson ; and  (3)  per- 
sonal memoirs.  Treatises  on 
literary  criticism  abounded ; 
the  science  of  grammar  was 
developed ; and  poets  prided  The  god  is  defending,  with  his  thunderbolt, 

, ...  n his  temple  at  Delphi  from  a raid  of  Gauls, 

themselves  upon  writing  all 

kinds  of  verse  equally  well.  Intellectually,  in  its  faults,  as  in  its 
virtues,  the  time  strikingly  resembles  our  own.^ 

Painting  was  carried  to  great  perfection.  According  to  popular 
stories,  Zeuxis  painted  a cluster  of  grapes  so  that  birds  pecked  at 
them,  while  Apelles  painted  a horse  so  that  real  horses  neighed  at 
the  sight.  Greek  sculpture,  too,  produced  some  of  its  greatest 
work  in  this  period.  Among  the  famous  pieces  that  survive  are 
the  Dying  Gaul,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Venus  of  Milo  (Melos), 
and  the  Laocoon  group. 

How  Greek  Thinkers  Influenced  the  World.  — After  Socrates, 
Greek  philosophy  had  three  periods. 

1 This  period  saw  also  the  most  important  attempt  at  a federal  government  that 
the  world  was  to  know  until  the  founding  of  the  United  States  of  America.  For 
many  years  the  Achaean  League  seemed  about  to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of  old 
Hellas ; but  this  promise  was  ruined  by  a selfish  war  with  a reformed  and  “social- 
istic” Sparta,  and  Macedonian  rule  was  again  established. 
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The  Spartan  and  Theban  period:  The  most  famous  disciple  of 
Socrates  is  known  best  by  his  nickname  Plato  (“broad-browed’’). 
His  name,  and  that  of  his  pupil  and  rival,  Aristotle,  of  the  next 
period,  are  among  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  ancient  thought, 

— among  the  very  greatest,  indeed,  in  all  time.  Plato  taught 
that  things  are  merely  the  shadows  of  ideas  and  that  ideas  alone 
are  real.  This  statement  gives  a very  imperfect  picture  of  his 
beautiful  and  mystical  philosophy  — which  is  altogether  too  com- 
plex to  treat  here.  It  is  more  important  to  know  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  Plato  planned  an  ideal  state  (his  Republic), 

— so  prophesying  a time  when  men  shall  build  the  world  in- 
telligently. 

The  Macedonian  period:  Aristotle,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
Plato,  cared  about  things.  Besides  his  philosophical  treatises,  he 
wrote  upon  rhetoric,  logic,  poetry,  politics,  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  natural  history ; and  he  built  up  all  the  knowledge  gathered 
by  the  ancient  world  into  one  complete  system.  For  the  intellec- 
tual world  of  his  day  he  worked  a task  not  unlike  that  of  his  pupil 
Alexander  in  the  political  world.  More  than  any  other  of  the 
ancients,  too,  he  was  many-sided  and  modern  in  his  way  of  thinking. 

The  period  after  Alexander:  During  the  Wars  of  the  Succession, 
- two  new  philosophical  systems  were  born,  — Epicureanism  and 
Stoicism.  Each  called  itself  highly  practical.  Neither  asked,  as 
older  philosophies  had  done,  “What  is  true?”  Stoicism  asked 
(in  a sense  following  Socrates),  “What  is  right?”  and  Epicurean- 
ism asked  merely,  “What  is  expedient?”  One  sought  virtue; 
the  other,  happiness.  Neither  sought  knowledge. 

Epicurus  was  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  taught  that  every  man 
must  pursue  happiness  as  an  end,  but  that  the  highest  pleasure 
was  to  be  obtained  by  a wise  choice  of  the  refined  pleasures  of  the 
mind  and  of  .friendship,  — not  by  gratifying  the  lower  appetites. 
He  advised  temperance  and  virtue  as  means  to  happiness ; and 
he  himself  lived  a frugal  life,  saying  that  with  a crust  of  bread  and 
a cup  of  cold  water  he  could  rival  Zeus  in  happiness.  Under 
cover  of  his  theories,  however,  some  of  his  followers  taught  and 
practiced  gross  living. 

The  Epicureans  denied  the  supernatural,  and  held  death  to  be 
the  end  of  all  things.  Epicureanism  produced  some  lovable  char- 
acters, but  no  exalted  ones. 
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Zeno  the  Stoic  also  taught  at  Athens,  in  the  painted  porch 
{stoa)  on  the  north  side  of  the  market  place.  His  followers  made 
virtue,  not  happiness,  the  end  of  life.  If  happiness  were  to  come 
at  all,  it  would  come,  they  said,  as  a result,  not  as  an  end.  They 
placed  emphasis  upon  the 
dignity  of  human  nature : 
the  wise  man  should  be 
superior  to  the  accidents 
of  fortune. 

The  Stoics  believed  in 
the  gods  as  manifestations 
of  one  Divine  Providence 
that  ordered  all  things 
well.  The  noblest  charac- 
ters of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world  from  this 
time  belonged  to  this  sect. 

Stoicism  was  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  ignore  the  gentler 
and  kindlier  side  of  human 
life ; and  with  bitter  natures  it  merged  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cynics,  of  whom  Diogenes,  with  his  tub  and  lantern,  is  the  great 
example.  Both  Stoics  and  Epicureans  held  to  a wide  brother- 
hood of  man,  — one  result  of  the  union  of  the  world  in  the  new 
Graeco-Oriental  culture. 

The  Alexandrian  Museum.  — The  closing  age  of  Hellenistic 
history  saw  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  university.  The  begin- 
ning was  made  at  Athens.  Plato,  by  his  will,  left  his  gardens  and 
other  property  to  his  followers,  organized  in  a club.  Athenian 
law  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  any  group  of  people  to  hold  prop- 
erty, unless  it  were  a religious  body.  Therefore  this  club  claimed 
to  be  organized  for  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  who  were  the  patrons 
of  literature  and  learning  ; and  the  name  ''  museum  ” was  given  to 
the  institution.  This  was  the  first  endowed  academy,  and  the 
first  union  of  teachers  and  learners  into  a corporation.^ 

The  idea  has  never  since  died  out  of  the  world.  The  model 
and  name  were  used  a little  later  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria 

* A corporation  is  a body  of  men  recognized  by  the  law  as  a “person”  so  far  as 
property  rights  go. 
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in  their  Museum.  This  was  a richly  endowed  institution,  with 
many  students.  It  had  a great  library  of  over  half  a million 
volumes  (manuscripts),  with  scribes  to  make  careful  copies  and 
explain  the  meaning  of  doubtful  passages  by  notes.  Every  im- 
portant city  in  the  Hellenic  world  wished  its  library  to  have  an 
Alexandrian  edition  of  each  famous  book,  as  the  standard  work 
upon  which  to  base  copies.  (It  is  upon  such  copies  that  our 
modern  printed  editions  of  Greek  books  are  mainly  based.)  One 
enterprise,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  later  world,  shows  the 


zeal  of  the  Ptolemies  in  collecting  and  translating  texts.  Alex- 
andria had  many  Jews  in  its  population,  but  they  were  coming 
to  use  the  Greek  language.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  translated  into  Greek  for  their  benefit.  This 
is  the  famous  Septuagint  translation,  so  called  from  the  tradition 
that  it  was  the  work  of  seventy  scholars. 

The  Alexandrian  Museum  had  also  observatories  and  botanical 
and  zoological  gardens,  with  collections  of  rare  plants  and  animals 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world ; and  the  librarians  and  other 
scholars  who  were  gathered  about  the  institution  corresponded  to 
the  faculty  of  a modern  university. 

Greek  Scientists  and  Their  Discoveries.  — Science  made  greater 
strides  than  ever  before  in  an  equal  length  of  time.  Medicine, 
surgery,  botany,  and  mechanics  began  to  be  real  sciences.  Archi- 
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medes  of  Syracuse  discovered  the  principles  of  the  lever  and  of 
specific  gravity,  as  our  high  school  students  learn  them  in  physics, 
and  constructed  burning  mirrors  and  new  hurling  engines  which 
made  effective  siege  artillery.  Euclid,  a Greek  at  Alexandria, 
building  upon  the  old  Egyptian  knowledge,  produced  the  geometry 
which  is  still  taught  in  our  schools  with  little  addition,  Eratos- 
thenes (born  276  b.c.),  a librarian  at  Alexandria,  wrote  a systematic 
work  on  geography,  invented  delicate  astronomical  instruments, 
and  devised  the  pres- 
ent way  of  measuring 
the  circumference  of 
the  earth  — with  re- 
sults nearly  correct. 

His  maps  were  the  first 
to  use  meridians  and 
parallels  to  show  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  A 
little  later,  Aristarchus 
taught  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  sun  ; 
and  Hipparchus  calcu- 
lated eclipses,  cata- 
logued the  stars,  wrote 
books  on  astronomy, 
and  founded  the  science  of  trigonometry.  Aristotle  had  already 
given  all  the  proofs  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  that  are  com- 
mon in  our  textbooks  now  (except  that  of  actual  circumnaviga- 
tion) and  had  asserted  that  men  could  probably  reach  Asia  by 
sailing  west  from  Europe.  The  scientific  spirit  gave  rise,  too,  to 
actual  voyages  of  exploration  into  many  regions.  Daring  discov- 
erers brought  back  from  northern  regions  wild  tales  of  icebergs 
gleaming  in  the  cold  aurora  of  the  polar  skies,  and,  from  southern 
voyages,  stories  of  hairy  men  (gorillas)  in  vine-tangled  tropical 
forests. 

The  Debt  We  Owe  to  Hellas.  — The  Greek  contributions  to  our 
civihzation  we  cannot  name  and  count,  as  we  did  those  from  the 
preceding  Oriental  peoples.  Egypt  and  Babylon  gave  us  outer 
features,  — garments,  if  we  choose  so  to  speak,  for  the  body 
of  our  civilization.  But  the  Greeks  gave  us  its  soul.  Said  a 
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great  historian,  “There  is  nothing  that  moves  in  the  world  today 
that  is  not  Greek  in  origin.”  ^ Because  the  Greek  contributions 
are  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  body,  they  are  hard  to  describe 
in  a brief  summary.  One  supreme  thing,  however,  must  be 
mentioned.  The  Greeks  gave  us  the  ideal  of  freedom,  regulated 
by  self-control,  — freedom  in  thought,  in  religion,  and  in  politics. 

References  for  Further  Study.  — Specially  suggested:  Davis’  Readings, 
I,  Nos.  119-125  (nineteen  pages,  mostly  from  Polybius,  Arrian,  and  Plutarch, 
the  three  Greek  historians  of  that  age). 

Additional:  Plutarch’s  Lwes  (“Aratus,”  “Agis,”  “Cleomenes,”  “Philopoe- 
men”) ; Mahaffy’s  Alexander’s  Empire. 

Fact  Drills  on  Greek  History 

1.  The  class  should  form  a table  of  dates  gradually  as  the  critical  points 
are  reached,  and  should  then  drill  upon  it  until  it  says  itself  as  the  alphabet 
does.  The  following  dates  are  enough  for  this  drill  in  Greek  history.  The 
table  should  be  filled  out  as  is  done  for  the  first  two  dates. 

776  B.c.  First  recorded  Olympiad 
490  “ Marathon 
405  “ 

371  “ 

338  ‘‘ 

220  “ 

2.  Explain  concisely  the  following  terms  or  names : Olympiads,  Mycenaean 
Culture,  Olympian  Religion,  Sappho.  (Let  the  class  extend  the  list  several 
fold.) 

1 See  also  theme  sentences  on  page  61. 


The  Temple  of  Vesta 

This  comparatively  recent  building,  now  a church,  probably  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  ancient  temple  except  its  circular  form. 


PART  IV 

ROME 

The  center  of  our  studies,  the  goal  of  our  thoughts,  the  point  to  which  all  paths 
lead  and  the  point  from  which  all  paths  start  again,  is  to  he  found  in  Rome  and 
her  abiding  power.  — Freeman 

CHAPTER  XVI 

LAND  AND  PEOPLE 

Map  Study.  — Liguria,  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  Venetia  are  outside  ancient 
Italy  — which  included  only  the  Apennine  peninsula,  not  the  Po  valley. 
Fix  the  position  of  Etruria,  Latium,  Campania,  Samnium,  and  the  Sabines. 
Observe  that  the  Arnus  (Arno)  in  Etruria,  the  Tiber  between  Etruria  and 
Latium,  and  the  Liris  between  Latium  and  Campania  are  the  most  important 
rivers.  Their  basins  were  homes  of  early  culture  in  Italy. 

The  Influence  of  Geography  on  Italy.  — About  200  b.c.  the 
historical  “center  of  gravity”  shifted  westward  once  more  to 
Italy,  which  till  then  had  been  merely  an  outlying  fragment  of 
the  civilized  world.  European  culture  began  in  the  peninsula 
nearest  to  the  older  civilizations  of  the  East.  Just  as  naturally, 
the  state  which  was  to  unite  and  rule  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  its  home  in  the  central  peninsula  which  divides  that 
inland  sea. 
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Italy  and  Greece  stood  back  to  back.  Italy  faced,  not  the  old 
East,  but  the  new  West.  The  mountains  are  nearer  the  eastern 
coast  than  the  western : so,  on  the  eastern  side  the  short  rocky 
spurs  and  swift  torrents  lose  themselves  quickly  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  western  slope  is  nearly  twice  as  broad : here  are  rivers  and 

fertile  plains,  and,  as  a result, 
most  of  the  few  harbors  and 
the  important  states.  When 
Italy  was  ready  for  outside 
work,  she  gave  herself  first  to 
conquering  and  civilizing  the 
lands  of  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Early  Peoples  of  Italy. 

— In  prehistoric  times,  the 
fame  of  Italy’s  rich  plains  and 
sunny,  vine-covered  slopes  had 
tempted  swarm  after  swarm  of 
barbarians  across  the  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic ; and  already  at 
the  opening  of  history  the  land 
held  a curious  mixture  of  races, 
— savage  Gauls  in  the  Po  val- 

The  Etruscan  goldsmiths  fashioned  elab-  ley,  mysterious  EtrUSCans  just 
orate  jewelry  such  as  these.  Notice  the  ^orth  of  the  Tiber,  Greeks  in 
lion  design.  south,  and  in  the  center 

the  Italians.  The  eastern  Italians  were  highlanders  (Sabines, 
Samnites,  Volscians) ; the  western,  lowland  Italians  were  called 
Latins,  and  one  of  their  cities  was  Rome. 

The  Etruscans  came  in  from  western  Asia  long  before  the  Greeks  began  to 
settle  in  Italy.  They  were  mighty  builders,  and  have  left  many  inscriptions 
in  a language  to  which  scholars  can  find  no  key.  Their  early  tombs  contain 
articles  of  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  early  Greek  workmanship,  brought 
there  by  traders  who  doubtless  taught  them  many  arts.  In  turn,  the  Etruscans 
were  Rome’s  first  teachers. 

The  Romans  had  no  Horner.^  Their  early  history,  as  it  was 
first  put  together  by  their  historians  about  200  b.c.,  was  a mass 

1 Some  modern  scholars,  however,  believe  that  there  must  have  been  a copious 
ballad  literature  among  the  people,  from  which  early  historians  could  draw. 
Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  was  an  attempt  to  reproduce  such  ballads  as 
Macaulay  thought  must  once  have  existed. 
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of  curious  legends,  without  much  value  except  for  the  place  they 
hold  in  poem  and  story.  But  in  recent  years  excavations  have 
taught  us  many  facts  about  early  Rome. 

The  Life  of  the  Early  Latins.  — The  Latins  called  their  district 
Latium.  This  territory  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  American 
county.  It  was  broken  here  and  there  by  scattered  hills ; and  on 
some  one  of  these  each  Latin  tribe  had  its  citadel.  Once  a year 
all  Latins  gathered  at  one  of  these  hill  forts,  Mount  Alba,  for  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  chief  Latin  god,  Jupiter ; and  the  straggling 
village  Alba  Longa  (the  “ long  white  ” 
town)  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Latin  tribes  in  war  against  the  robber 
bands  of  Sabines  from  the  mountains 
and  against  the  powerful  Etruscans 
across  the  Tiber. 

In  many  ways,  however,  the  Etrus- 
cans had  become  necessary  to  Latin 
comfort.  The  Latins  themselves  were 
peasant  farmers,  without  smiths  or 
artisans  among  them.  If  a farmer 
needed  a plowshare  or  a knife,  he  drove 
an  ox  across  the  plain  to  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  or  sometimes 
carried  grain  there,  to  trade  it  to  some  Etruscan  for  the  tool. 

About  twelve  miles  up  the  Tiber  (a  third  of  the  way  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains)  the  river  could  be  crossed  by  a ford  at  the 
foot  of  an  island  (map,  page  167).  To  this  place  Etruscan  traders 
very  early  began  to  bring  wares  of  metal  and  wood  on  regular 
“ market  days,"  to  tempt  this  profitable  Latin  trade.  Now  and 
then,  too,  a Cretan  or  Phoenician  ship  thought  it  worth  while  to 
row  up  the  river ; and  to  the  same  point  the  Sabines  from  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Apennines  floated  down  their  wine  and  grain  on  flat 
barges.  Just  south  of  the  ford  arose  a remarkable  group  of  seven 
low  hills.  The  level  space  between  these  hills,  opening  on  the  river, 
became  the  regular  market,  or  Forum,  for  all  this  trade. 

At  some  early  date  the  Etruscans  improved  the  river-crossing 
by  building  a bridge  there.  The  Latins  feared  lest  the  Etruscans 
use  it  for  armed  invasion,  and  so  they  guarded  their  end  of  it  by 
building  a square  fort  about  the  top  of  the  Palatine,  the  steepest 
hill  close  by.  Here  a permanent  Latin  town  at  once  grew  up. 


The  Alban  Crater 


This  great  prehistoric  crater  is  eleven  miles  across.  On  the  right  is  the  Alban 
Mountain.  Cicero  must  often  have  gazed  over  this  scene  from  his  villa  nearby. 


The  Cloaca  Maxima 

The  Romans  from  an  early  date  gave  much  attention  to  sanitation.  This  drain, 
still  in  use,  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the  Tarquins. 
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This  “square  town”  (the  earliest  “Rome”)  dates  back  at  least 
to  1200  B.c. ; and  in  places  the  walls  may  still  be  traced. 

Early  settlements  were  made  also  on  at  least  two  other  of  the 
seven  hills.  Roman  tradition  says  that  one  of  these  towns  was 
founded  by  an  invading  tribe  of  Sabines,  and  the  other  by  a 
conquering  Etruscan  tribe.  No  doubt  there  was  a long  period 


1.  Citadel  (Arx). 

2.  Temple  of  Jupiter  (Capitolinus). 

3.  “ Quays  of  the  Tarquins.” 


4.  Citadel  at  Janiculum.  7.  Senate  House  (Curia). 

5.  “ Wall  of  Romulus.”  8.  Comitium. 

6.  Temple  of  Vesta. 


of  war  between  the  three  hill-forts,  but  finally  the  three  settle- 
ments were  united  into  one  state,  on  an  equal  footing.  Thus  began 
the  process  of  association  that  was  later  to  unite  Italy.  Rome 
was  a city,  not  of  one  hill,  like  most  Italian  towns,  but  of  seven  hills. 

About  750  B.C.  the  old  kings  gave  way  to  “tyrants”  (the 
legendary  Servius  and  the  Tarquins)  like  those  who  seized  power 
in  Greek  cities  at  about  that  time.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
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been  Etruscan  adventurers,  or  conquerers.  These  “tyrants” 
drained  the  marshes  and  enclosed  all  seven  hills  within  one  wall  — 
the  so-called  “wall  of  Servius”  — taking  in  large  open  spaces  for 
future  city  growth.  The  huge  drain  {Cloaca  Maxima)  and  the 
remains  of  a massive  wall  pictured  in  these  pages  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  period. 

At  the  Tiber  mouth,  these  new  kings  founded  Ostia,  the  first 
Roman  colony,  for  a port;  and,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
Rome  seized  and  fortified  Mount  Janiculum.  Before  the  year 
500,  several  conquered  Latin  towns  had  been  razed,  their  inhabit- 
ants brought  to  Rome,  and  Rome  had  succeeded  to  the  headship 
of  the  Latin  confederacy. 

The  fife  of  the  early  Romans  was  plain  and  simple.  Their 
houses  were  small  huts,  often  only  one  room,  with  no  chimney  or 
window.  The  open  door  and  an  opening  in  the  peaked  roof  let 
out  the  smoke  from  the  hearth  fire,  and  let  in  light ; and  a slight 
cavity  directly  below  the  roof-opening  received  the  rain. 

^ The  Roman  Gods.  — Religion  centered  about  the  home  and  the 
daily  tasks.  For  each  house  the  door  had  its  protecting  god 
Janus,  two-faced,  looking  in  and  out ; and  each  hearth  fire  had 
the  goddess  Vesta.  When  the  city  grew  powerful,  it  had  a city 
Janus  and  a city  Vesta.  In  the  ancient  round  temple  of  Vesta, 
the  holy  fire  of  the  city  was  kept  always  bright  by  the  priestesses 
(Vestal  Virgins),  who  had  to  keep  themselves  pure  in  thought  and 
act,  that  they  might  not  pollute  its  purity. 

Next  to  the  house  gods  came  the  gods  of  the  farm : Saturn,  the 
god  of  sowing;  Ceres,  the  goddess  who  made  the  grain  grow; 
Venus,  another  goddess  of  fruitfulness;  and  Terminus,  a god 
who  dwelt  in  each  boundary  pillar,  to  guard  the  bounds  of  the 
farm  — and,  later,  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 

The  early  Romans  had  also  an  ancestor  worship  at  each  family 
tomb,  and  each  Latin  tribe  had  its  ancestral  deity.  The  war  god. 
Mars,  father  of  the  fabled  Romulus,  was  at  first  the  special  god 
of  Rome.  But  at  the  head  of  all  the  tribal  gods  of  Latium  stood 
Jupiter  (Father  Jove) ; and  when  Rome  became  the  central  Latin 
power,  Jupiter  became  the  center  of  the  Roman  religion.  The 
later  Romans  borrowed  some  Greek  stories  about  the  gods  but 
they  lacked  poetic  imagination  to  create  a beautiful  mythology,  as 
fhe  Greeks  had  done. 
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The  gods  at  Rome  manifested  their  will  not  by  oracles  but  by 
omens,  or  auspices.  These  auspices  were  sought  especially  in 
the  conduct  of  birds,  and  in 
the  color  and  size  of  the  en- 
trails of  animals.  The  inter- 
pretation of  such  signs  became 
a kind  of  science,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a “college’’  (col- 
lection) of  augurs.  Their 
“science”  came  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  seems  to  have 
been  related  to  old  Babylonian 
customs. 

And  the  thrifty  Roman  drove 
hard  bargains  with  his  gods. 

The  augurs,  or  soothsayers, 
called  for  fresh  animals  until 
the  entrails  gave  the  signs  de- 
sired by  the  ruling  magistrate, 
and  then  the  gods  were  just 
as  much  bound  as  if  they  had 
shown  favor  at  the  first  trial. 

The  sky  was  watched  until 
the  desired  birds  did  appear, 
and,  in  the  later  periods,  tame  birds  were  kept  to  give  the  re- 
quired indications. 

The  Patricians  and  Patrician  Government.  — Like  the  Greek 
cities,  Itahan  cities  contained  many  non-citizens.  In  Rome  this 
class  was  especially  large,  partly  because  the  city  had  brought 
within  its  walls  many  clans  from  conquered  cities,  and  partly 
because  adventurers  and  refugees  thronged  to  a prosperous 
commercial  center.  These  non-citizens  were  plebeians.  Some 
of  them  were  rich  ; but  none  of  them  had  any  part  in  the  religion, 
or  law,  or  politics  of  the  city,  nor  could  they  intermarry  with 
citizens. 

The  citizens  (the  descendants  of  the  three  original  tribes)  were 
patricians,  or  “men  with  fathers.”  The  Roman  father  had 
complete  authority  over  his  sons  and  grandsons  as  long  as  he  lived, 
even  when  they  were  grown  men  and  perhaps  in  the  ruling  offices 


From  a painting  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfleld 
A Roman  Augur 


The  soothsayer  will  undertake  to  proph- 
esy for  the  family’s  interest  by  means  oi 
the  appearance  of  the  fowl  he  is  killing. 
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of  the  city.  When  his  son  took  a wife,  she,  too,  leaving  her  own 
family,  came  under  his  control.  His  own  daughters  passed  by 
marriage  from  his  hand  under  that  of  some  other  house-father. 
The  father  ruled  his  household,  and  the  households  of  his  male 
descendants,  as  priest,  judge,  and  king.  He  could  sell  or  slay  his 

wife,  unmarried  daughter, 
grown-up  son,  or  son’s 
wife ; and  all  that  was 
theirs  was  his. 

The  patrician  govern- 
ment had  three  parts.  The 
king  stood  to  the  state  as 
the  father  to  the  family. 
The  Senate  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a council  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  300  clans 
(or  gentes)  that  made  up 
the  three  tribes.  The  As- 
sembly was  much  like  the 
Homeric  gathering.  It  met 
only  at  the  call  of  the  king. 
It  did  not  debate.  It  lis- 
tened to  the  king’s  pro- 
posals, and  voted  yes  or  no. 

Originally  the  army  was 
made  up  of  the  patricians 
and  their  immediate  de- 
pendents. But  as  the  ple- 
beians grew  in  numbers, 
the  kings  needed  their 
service  also.  According  to  legend,  “Servius”  divided  all  land- 
holders, plebeian  as  well  as  patrician,  into  six  classes,  armed 
according  to  their  wealth ; and  each  of  these  classes  was  divided 
into  a fixed  number  of  companies,  or  centuries.  Now  in  barbarous 
society,  the  obligation  to  fight  and  the  right  to  vote  go  together, 
and  gradually  this  army  of  centuries  became,  in  peace,  an 
Assembly  of  Centuries,  which  took  over  the  political  power  of  the 
older  patrician  Assembly. 

The  patricians,  however,  held  most  of  the  power  in  this  new 


So-called  Wall  of  Servius 
Old  legends  said  that  Servius  built  a wall 
about  the  seven  hills.  This  wall  was  thirteen 
feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  consisted  of  a 
huge  rampart  of  earth,  faced  on  each  side  by  a 
wall  of  immense  stones  fitted  together  without 
mortar. 
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gathering.  As  population  increased,  the  poorer  classes  grew  in 
numbers  faster  than  the  rich ; but  they  did  not  gain  duly  in 
political  weight,  because  the  patricians  kept  the  number  of  cen- 
turies from  being  changed.  The  patricians  had  a majority  in 
the  centuries  of  the  richer  classes.  These  centuries  shrank  up 
into  skeleton  companies,  while  the  centuries  of  the  lower  classes 
came  to  contain  far  more  than  100  men  each ; but  each  century, 
full  or  skeleton,  counted  just  one  vote.  This  gave  the  patricians 
a vast  advantage  over  the  more  numerous  plebeians. 

None  the  less  it  was  a gain  that  the  position  of  a man  was  fixed 
not  by  his  birth,  but  by  his  wealth  — something  that  he  might 
help  change.  The  first  great  barrier  against  democracy  was 
broken  down. 


The  Roman  Senate 

The  blind  Claudius  is  being  led  into  the  Senate  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  EARLY  REPUBLIC,  TO  266  B.C. 

The  Struggle  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  — About 
500  B.C.  the  patricians  replaced  their  king  by  two  elected  consuls,^ 
ruling  for  one  year  only.  For  that  year,  the  consuls  kept  most 
of  the  old  royal  power  — except  that  either  might  stop  any  act 
of  the  other  by  calling  out  “Veto  (I  forbid).” 

The  danger  of  a deadlock  by  a mutual  veto,  which  might  be 
fatal  in  a time  of  foreign  peril,  was  avoided  by  a curious  arrange- 
ment. At  the  request  of  the  Senate  either  consul  might  appoint 
a dictator.  This  officer  was  the  old  king  revived,  save  that  his 
term  of  office  could  not  exceed  six  months. 

The  first  century  and  a half  of  the  Republic  was  a stern  conflict 
between  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  last  kings  had  leaned  upon 
the  plebeians  and  had  protected  them.  That  order  had  lost,  not 
gained,  by  the  revolution.  The  overthrow  of  the  kings  had  left 
Rome  a patrician  oligarchy.  The  plebeians  could  hold  no  office ; 


1 The  stories  for  this  period  — “ Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,”  “ Brutus  and  His  Sons,” 
“ Horatius  at  the  Bridge,”  and  the  Porsena  anecdotes  — should  be  read  in  Davis’ 
Readings  or  in  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
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they  controlled  only  a minority  of  centuries  in  the  Assembly,  and 
they  had  no  way  even  to  get  a measure  considered.  At  best,  they 
could  vote  only  upon  laws  proposed  by  patrician  magistrates,  and 
they  could  help  elect  only  patrician  officers,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  other  patricians.  The  patrician  Senate,  too,  had  a final 
veto  upon  any  vote  of  the  centuries ; and,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
patrician  consuls  could  always  fall  back  upon  the  patrician  augurs 
to  prevent  a possible  plebeian  victory  — since  the  augurs  could 
forbid  a vote  by  declaring  the  auspices  unfavorable.  Law  was 
unwritten,  and,  to  the  plebs,  unknown, 
so  that  it  was  easy  for  a patrician  to 
take  shameful  advantage  in  lawsuits. 

The  ruling  class  used  their  political 
advantages  to  secure  unjust  economic 
advantages.  When  Rome  conquered  a 
hostile  city,  she  took  away  a half  or 
a third  of  its  territory.  This  new  terri- 
tory became  a common  pasture  ground. 

It  belonged  to  the  state,  and  a small 
tax  was  paid  for  the  right  to  graze 
cattle  upon  it.  But,  by  selfish  patrician  law,  only  the  patricians 
had  the  right  to  use  this  grazing  land ; and  the  patrician  officers 
ceased  even  to  collect  the  grazing  tax.  Thus  the  public  land, 
won  by  plebeian  blood,  was  enjoyed  by  the  patricians  as  private 
patrician  property. 

The  farmer  was  called  away  frequently  to  battle.  The  plebeian 
had  no  servants  to  till  his  fields  in  his  absence ; and  his  possessions 
were  more  exposed  to  hostile  forays  than  were  the  strongly  fortified 
holdings  of  his  greater  neighbor.  He  might  return  to  find  his  crops 
ruined  by  delay,  or  his  homestead  in  ashes.  Thus,  more  and  more, 
the  plebeians  were  forced  to  borrow  tax  money,  or  to  get  advances 
of  seed  corn  and  cattle  from  patrician  money  lenders.  On  failure 
to  pay,  the  debtor  became  the  property  of  the  creditor.  He  was 
compelled  thereafter  to  till  his  land  (no  longer  his)  for  the  creditor’s 
benefit ; or,  if  he  refused  to  accept  this  result,  he  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  torn  with  stripes.  There  were 
a few  rich  plebeians  (from  gain  by  trade),  but  they  too  were  bitterly 
dissatisfied  because  they  could  not  hold  office  or  intermarry  with 
the  old  Roman  families. 


There  were  no  metal  parts 
used  in  this  primitive  plow 
except  the  bands  used  to 
strengthen  the  share. 
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Livy,  an  early  Roman  historian,  gives  a graphic  account  of 
the  first  great  clash  between  the  classes  — in  497  b.c.  : 

The  plebs,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruelty  of  patrician  creditors,  refused 
to  serve  in  the  war  against  the  Volscians,  until  the  consul  won  them  over  by 
freeing  all  debtors  from  prison.  But  when  the  army  returned  victorious, 
the  other  consul  refused  to  recognize  his  colleague’s  acts;  he  arrested  the 
debtors  again,  and  enforced  the  law  with  merciless  cruelty.  On  a renewal 
of  the  war,  the  betrayed  plebs  again  declined  to  fight;  but  finally  Manius 
Valerius  [of  the  great  Valerian  house  “that  loved  the  people  well”]  was  made 
dictator,  and  him  they  trusted.  Victory  again  followed;  but  Valerius  was 
unable  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  proposed  changes  in  the  law. 
So  the  plebeian  army,  still  in  battle  array  outside  the  gates,  marched  away 
to  a hill  across  the  Anio,  some  three  miles  from  Rome,  where,  they  declared, 
they  were  going  to  build  a Rome  of  their  own.  [This  first  general  strike 
in  history  forced  the  patricians  to  some  real  concessions,  and  the  plebs  returned 
from  the  “Sacred  Mount.”] 

The  patricians  were  especially  bitter  toward  any  of  their  own 
order  who  were  great-souled  enough  to  dare  take  the  side  of  the 
people.  The  first  such  hero  was  ^purius  Cassius.  He  had  served 
Rome  gloriously  in  war  and  in  statesmanship,  and  finally,  as 
consul,  he  proposed  a reform  in  the  selfish  patrician  management 
of  the  public  lands.  The  patricians  raised  the  cry  that  he  was 
trying  to  win  popular  favor  so  as  to  make  himself  tyrant.  This 
was  a favorite  patrician  trick  — not  unknown  to  much  later  ages. 
The  plebeians  allowed  themselves  to  be  fooled  into  deserting  their 
noble  champion,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  Under  like  conditions, 
two  other  heroes,  Spurius  Maelius  and  Marcus  Manlius,  the  man 
who  had  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  fell  before  like  charges. 

The  Plebs  Win  the  Right  to  Choose  Tribunes.  — The  secession  of 
497  B.c.  gave  the  plebs  the  right  to  choose  tribunes,  who  had  power 
to  stop  any  magistrate  in  any  act  by  merely  calling  out  “Veto.’’ 
From  a seat  just  outside  the  Senate  door,  the  tribune’s  shout  could 
even  stop  proceedings  in  that  body,  and  he  could  forbid  a vote 
in  the  Assembly.  Thus  these  representatives  of  the  plebs  could 
bring  the  whole  patrician  government  to  a standstill.  This  veto 
power  could  be  exercised  only  within  the  city  (not  in  war).  A 
tribune’s  door  was  left  always  unlocked,  so  that  a plebeian  in  trouble 
might  have  instant  admission,  and  the  tribune’s  person  was  made 
sacred,  — a device  which  did  not  always  protect  against  patrician 
daggers. 
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The  next  great  step  dates  from  460  b.c.,  when  the  plebs  began 
to  demand  written  laws.  The  patricians  opposed  the  demand 
furiously,  but  after  a ten-year  contest  a board  of  ten  men  (Decem- 
virs) was  elected  to  put  the  laws  into  writing.  Their  laws  were 
engraved  on  twelve  stone  tables,  in  short,  crisp  sentences,  and  set 
up  where  all  might  read  them.  These  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  the  basis  of  all  later  Roman  law.  Like  the  first 
written  laws  at  Athens,  they  were  very  severe,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  simply  old  customs  reduced  to  writing.  The  new  thing 
about  them  was  that  they  were  now  known  to  all,  and  that  they 
applied  to  plebeian  and  patrician  alike. 

Then  came  a political  gain.  At  some  early  date  (legend  says 
in  the  days  of  Servius)  the  city  and  its  territory  outside  the 
walls  had  been  divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  or  tribes,  for  the 
mihtary  levy.  In  some  way  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  local  units  grew  into  a regular  Assembly.  The  plebeians 
(who  had  no  complete  organization  in  blood  tribes)  had  come  to 
use  this  new  Assembly  of  place  tribes  to  choose  their  tribunes 
and  to  adopt  plans ; and  here  they  passed  decrees  (plehiscita) 
binding  upon  all  of  their  order.  The  tribunes  called  this  Assembly 
together  and  presided  over  it,  as  the  consuls  did  with  the  Assembly 
of  Centuries.  Now  by  threat  of  another  strike,”  the  plebs 
forced  the  patricians  to  agree  that  their  plebiscites  should  be  law, 
binding  upon  the  whole  state,  just  as  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
of  Centuries  were.  (The  Senate,  of  course,  kept  a veto  upon  both 
assemblies.) 

Thus  the  first  half  century  of  conflict  set  up  a plebeian  govern- 
ment over  against  the  patrician  government,  — Assembly  of  Tribes 
and  its  Tribunes  over  against  Assembly  of  Centuries  and  its 
Consuls.  There  was  no  arbiter,  and  no  check  upon  civil  war 
except  the  Roman  preference  for  constitutional  methods. 

The  Victory  of  the  Licinian  Laws.  — To  fuse  these  two  rival 
governments  into  one  took  nearly  a century  more.  Even  after 
the  two  orders  had  begun  to  intermarry,  the  patricians  long 
resisted  all  attempts  to  open  to  plebeians  the  sacred  office  of  consul. 
In  377  B.c.  the  final  campaign  began.  Under  the  wise  leadership 
of  the  tribune  Licinius  Stolo,  the  plebeians  united  firmly  in  a ten- 
year  struggle  for  a group  of  measures  known  as  the  Licinian  Laws : 
(1)  that  at  least  one  consul  each  year  must  be  a plebeian ; (2)  that 
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no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  300  acres  of  the  public  lands; 
and  (3)  that  payment  of  debts  might  be  postponed  for  three  years 
— a measure  made  necessary  by  the  universal  distress  that  had 
followed  a recent  invasion  by  savage  Gauls. 

Year  by  year  the  plebeians  re-elected  Licinius  and  passed  the 
decrees  anew  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes.  Each  time  the  Senate 
vetoed  the  measures.  Then  the  tribunes  forbade  the  election  of 
magistrates  for  the  year,  and  so  left  the  state  without  regular 
government  (though  one  year,  during  danger  of  foreign  war,  they 
patriotically  permitted  consuls  to  be  chosen).  At  last  the  patri- 
cians tried  to  buy  off  the  masses,  by  offering  to  yield  on  the  matters 
of  debts  and  lands  if  they  would  drop  the  demand  regarding  the 
consulship.  But  Licinius  succeeded  in  holding  his  party  together 
for  the  full  program;  and,  in  367,  the  Senate  gave  way  and  the 
plebeian  decrees  became  law. 

Plebeian  consuls  now  nominated  plebeians  for  other  offices  ; and, 
since  appointments  to  the  Senate  were  made  from  those  who  had 
held  high  office,  that  body  itself  gradually  became  plebeian.  The 
long  struggle  had  seen  no  violent  revolutions  and  no  massacres, 
such  as  were  common  in  class  struggles  in  Greek  cities.  Except 
for  the  assassination  of  one  tribune  (Genucius)  and  a little  political 
trickery  now  and  then,  the  patricians  after  each  defeat  accepted 
the  result  in  good  faith,  and  the  distinction  between  the  classes 
soon  died  out. 

The  Gauls  Invaded  Rome  and  Were  Repulsed.  — While  Rome 
was  most  weakened  by  internal  strife,  she  had  been  obliged  also 
to  fight  continually  for  life  against  outside  foes,  — Etruscans, 
Sabines,  Volscians  ; and  in  390  b.c.  the  city  was  actually  occupied 
by  a horde  of  invading  Gauls  except  that  a small  garrison,  under 
the  soldier  Marcus  Manlius,  still  held  the  Capitoline  citadel. 
Later  Romans  told  the  story  that  one  night  the  barbarians  had 
almost  surprised  even  this  last  defense,  but  some  hungry  geese, 
kept  there  for  religious  sacrifices,  awakened  Manlius  by  their  noisy 
cackling  just  in  time  for  him  to  hurl  back  the  invaders  from  the 
walls. 

But  the  Gauls  were  ravaged  by  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  Roman 
plain,  and  they  had  little  skill  or  patience  for  a regular  siege. 
Finally  they  withdrew  on  the  payment  of  a huge  ransom.  While 
the  gold  was  being  weighed,  the  Romans  objected  to  the  scales ; 
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whereupon,  as  the  story  runs,  the  Gallic  chieftain,  Brennus,  threw 
his  sword  into  the  scale  exclaiming,  “ Vae  victis ! ” (“Woe  to  the 
vanquished ! ”)  Such  has  been  the  principle  of  many  a peace 
treaty  since. 

Other  states  in  Italy  had  suffered  by  the  Gauls  as  much  as  Rome, 
or  more.  Rome  at  once  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  Italian 
civilization  against  the  barbarians.  After  her  own  immediate 
peril  was  past,  she  followed  up  the  invaders  of  Italy  in  vigorous 
campaigns  until  they  withdrew  to  the  Po  valley.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  Licinian  Laws  had  united  her  own  people,  she  turned  in 
earnest  to  unite  Italy  under  her  rule.  Some  powerful  alliances 
were  formed  against  her,  especially  one 
between  the  warlike  Samnites  of  the 
southern  Apennines  and  the  turbulent 
Gauls  of  the  Po  valley;  but,  using  to 
the  full  the  advantage  of  her  central 
position,  Rome  always  beat  her  foes 
one  by  one  before  they  could  unite 
their  forces. 

The  Defeat  of  Pyrrhus  Led  to  a 
United  Italy.  — The  final  struggle  was 
with  Tarentum,  a great  Greek  city  of 
the  south,  which  had  called  in  aid 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  chivalrous  king  of 
Epirus. 

Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the  Greek  mili- 
tary adventurers  who  arose  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  He  came  to  Italy  with  a great  armament 
and  with  vast  designs.  He  hoped  to  unite  the  Greek  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  and  then  to  subdue  Carthage,  the 
ancient  enemy  of  Hellenes  in  the  West.  He  knew  little  of 
Rome  ; but  at  the  call  of  Tarentum  he  found  himself  engaged  as  a 
Greek  champion  with  this  new  power.  He  won  some  victories, 
chiefly  through  his  elephants,  which  the  Romans  had  never  before 
encountered ; but,  anxious  to  carry  out  his  wider  plans,  he  offered  a 
favorable  peace.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  aged  and  blind 
senator,  Appius  Claudius,  defeated  Rome  answered  haughtily 
that  she  would  treat  with  no  invader  while  he  stood  upon  Italian 
soil. 
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Pyrrhus  chafed  at  the  delay,  and  finally  hurried  off  to  Sicily, 
leaving  his  victory  incomplete.  The  steady  Roman  advance 
called  him  back,  and  a great  Roman  victory  at  Beneventum 
(275  B.c.)  ruined  his  dream  of  empire  and  gave  Rome  that  sover- 
eignty of  Italy  which  she  had  claimed  so  resolutely.  In  266,  she 
rounded  off  her  work  by  conquering  that  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
which  lay  south  of  the  Po. 

The  internal  strife  between  classes  in  Rome  had  closed  in  367. 
That  strife  had  fused  patricians  and  plebeians  into  one  Roman 
people.  Then  that  Roman  people  at  once  turned  to  unite  Italy  — 
and  completed  the  task  in  just  a century,  367-266  b.c. 

Fob  Furtheb  Reading.  — Davis’  Readings,  II,  Nos.  9-15 ; Ihne’s  Early 
Rome,  135-151,  165-190;  and  Pelham’s  Outlines,  68-97. 

Special  Report  by  a student,  from  library  material:  the  story  of  the 
Roman  army  sent  “under  the  yoke”  by  the  Samnite  Pontius  and  Rome’s 
perfidy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

UNITED  ITALY  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE  AFTER  266  B.C. 

I.  “CITIZENS”  AND  “SUBJECTS” 

The  Three  Classes  of  Roman  Citizens.  — Italy  now  contained 
some  5,000,000  people.  More  than  a fourth  of  these  (some 
1,400,000)  were  Roman  citizens.  The  rest  were  subjects,  outside 
the  Roman  state.  The  majority  of  Roman  citizens  no  longer  lived 
at  Rome.  Large  parts  of  Latium  and  Etruria  and  Campania  had 
become  suburbs  of  Rome  ; and  other  towns  of  Roman  citizens  were 
found  in  distant  parts  of  Italy.  There  were  now  three  classes  of 
citizens : (1)  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  itself ; (2)  members  of  Roman 
colonies  ; and  (3)  members  of  Roman  municipia. 

From  an  early  date  Rome  had  planted  colonies  of  her  citizens 
about  the  central  city  as  military  posts.  The  colonists  and  their 
descendants  kept  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  Each  colony  had  con- 
trol over  its  local  affairs  in  an  Assembly  of  its  own ; but  repre- 
sentative government  had  not  been  worked  out,  and  in  order  to 
vote  upon  matters  that  concerned  the  whole  Roman  state,  the 
colonists  had  to  come  to  Rome  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
there.  This,  of  course,  was  usually  impossible. 

There  were  many  conquered  towns,  too  — especially  the  Latin 
and  Sabine  towns  — which  Rome  incorporated  into  the  state. 
Such  a town  was  called  a municipium.  These  municipia  differed 
little  from  Roman  colonies  except  in  origin.  (They  represent, 
therefore,  a new  contribution  to  politics.  Athens  had  invented  a 
cleruch  systern  — the  best  advance  up  to  her  time  — corresponding 
to  Rome’s  colonies ; but  she  did  not  learn  to  give  citizenship  to 
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conquered  states.  By  266  b.c.,  Rome  had  a citizen  body  five 
times  as  large  as  Athens  ever  had.) 

To  suit  this  expansion  of  the  state,  the  twenty-one  Roman 
tribes  were  increased  gradually  to  thirty-five,  — four  in  the  city, 
the  rest  in  adjoining  districts.  At  first  these  were  real  divisions 
of  territory ; but,  once  enrolled  in  a given  tribe,  a man  remained 
a member,  no  matter  where  he  lived,  and  his  son  after  him.  As 
new  communities  were  given  citizenship,  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
old  thirty-five  tribes.  Each  tribe  had  one  vote  in  the  Assembly. 

Rome  and  her  citizens  owned  directly  one-third  the  land  of  Italy. 
All  Roman  citizens,  too,  had  certain  valued  rights.  Under  the 
head  of  private  rights,  they  might  (1)  acquire  property  and  (2)  in- 
termarry in  any  of  Rome’s  possessions.  Their  public  rights 
included  the  right  (1)  to  vote  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  (2)  to 
hold  any  office,  and  (3)  to  appeal  to  the  Assembly  if  condemned  to 
death  or  to  bodily  punishment. 

In  return  for  these  privileges,  the  citizens  furnished  half  the  army 
of  Italy  and  paid  all  the  direct  taxes. 

The  Three  Classes  of  Subjects.  — Outside  the  Roman  state  was 
subject  Italy,  in  three  main  classes,  Latin  colonies.  Prefectures,  and 
Allies.  Highest  in  privilege  among  these  stood  the  “ Latins.” 
This  name  did  not  apply  now  to  the  old  Latin  towns  (nearly  all  of 
which  had  become  municipia),  but  to  thirty-five  colonies  of  a new 
kind,  sent  out  far  beyond  Latium  from  Rome’s  landless  citizens. 

These  colonists  were  not  granted  full  citizenship,  as  were  the 
Roman  colonies,  but  only  the  “Latin  right.”  That  is,  their  citizens 
had  the  private  rights  of  Romans ; and  they  might  acquire  full 
public  rights  also,  and  become  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects,  by 
removing  to  Rome  and  enrolling  in  one  of  the  tribes.  In  local 
affairs,  the  Latin  colonies  had  full  self-government,  like  the  Roman 
colonies  and  the  municipia. 

Most  numerous  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  stood  the  mass  of 
subject  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Etruscans,  under  the  general  name 
of  Italian  Allies.  These  cities  differed  greatly  in  condition  among 
themselves.  Each  one  was  bound  to  Rome  by  its  separate  treaty, 
and  these  treaties  varied  widely.  None  of  the  Allies  had  either 
the  private  or  public  rights  of  Romans,  and  they  were  isolated 
jealously  one  from  another ; but  in  general  they  bore  few  burdens 
and  enjoyed  local  self-government  and  Roman  protection. 
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The  class  of  Prefectures  consisted  of  three  or  four  conquered 
towns,  too  deep  offenders  to  warrant  them  in  asking  either  the 
“Latin  right”  or  alliance.  They  had  no  self-government.  Alone 
of  all  cities  in  Italy,  their  local  government  was  administered 
for  them  by  prefects  sent  out  from  Rome. 


An  Old  Roman  Road 

A relic  of  the  past  which  shows  with  remarkable  clearness  Roman  highway  con- 
struction. 

Thus  Rome  cautiously  but  steadily  incorporated  conquests  into 
herself  on  a basis  of  equal  rights,  while  over  her  remaining  subjects 
she  held  dominion  by  her  justice  and,  even  more,  by  a wise  tolera- 
tion of  local  customs.  Italy  had  become  a confederacy  under  a 
queen  city. 

At  the  same  time  Rome  sternly  isolated  the  subject  communities. 
Her  Allies  had  no  connection  with  one  another  except  through 
the  head  city.  Even  the  famous  roads  that  marked  her  dominion 
“all  led  to  Rome.”  Moreover,  she  took  skillful  advantage  of  the 
grades  of  inferiority  she  had  created  to  foment  jealousies.  In 
politics  as  in  war,  her  policy  was  “Divide  and  conquer.” 

The  Roads  That  Rome  Built.  — The  Roman  roads  were  bonds  of 
union.  Rome  began  that  magnificent  system  in  312  b.c.  by  build- 
ing the  Via  Appia  to  new  possessions  in  Campania.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  — the  man  who,  old  and  blind, 
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afterward  held  Rome  firm  against  Pyrrhus  and  haughtily  claimed 
for  Rome  the  dominion  of  all  Italy. 

Nothing  was  permitted  to  obstruct  the  course  of  these  highways. 
Mountains  were  tunneled;  rivers  were  bridged;  marshes  were 
spanned  by  viaducts  of  masonry.  The  construction  was  slow  and 
costly.  First  the  workmen  removed  all  loose  soil  down  to  some 

firm  strata,  preferably  the 
native  rock.  Then  was 
laid  a layer  of  large  stones, 
then  one  of  smaller,  and 
at  least  one  more  of 
smaller  ones  still,  — all 
bound  together  — some 
two  feet  in  thickness  — 
by  an  excellent  cement. 
The  top  was  then  leveled 
carefully  and  paved 
smoothly  with  huge  slabs 
of  rock  fitted  to  one 
another  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  Remains  of  these 
roads  in  good  condition  to- 
day still  “mark  the  lands 
where  Rome  has  ruled.’’ 
The  Roman  Legions.  — Under  the  kings  the  army  was  similar 
to  the  old  Dorian  organization,  — a dense  hoplite  array,  usually 
eight  deep.  In  Greece  the  next  step  was  to  deepen  and  close  the 
ranks  still  further  into  the  massive  phalanx.  In  Italy,  instead,  they 
were  broken  up  into  three  successive  lines,  and  each  line  was  divided 
further  into  small  companies,  forming  the  flexible  legion. 

The  phalanx  depended  upon  long  spears.  While  it  remained 
unbroken  and  could  present  its  front,  it  was  invulnerable ; but  if 
disordered  by  uneven  ground,  or  if  taken  in  flank,  it  was  doomed. 
The  legion  used  the  hurling  javelin  to  disorder  the  enemy’s  ranks 
before  immediate  contact  (as  moderns  have  used  musketry),  and 
the  famous  Roman  short  sword  for  close  combat  (as  moderns  have 
used  the  bayonet).  Flexibility,  individuality,  and  constancy  took 
the  place  of  the  collective  lance  thrust  of  the  unwieldy  phalanx. 
The  legion  numbered  about  five  thousand,  and  was  made  up  of 


Roman  Soldiers 

The  most  famous  Roman  weapon  was  a short 
sword  for  close  fighting.  Each  soldier  in  this 
group  carries  one. 
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Roman  citizens.  Each  legion  was  accompanied  by  about  five 
thousand  men  from  the  Allies.  These  auxiliaries  served  on  the 
wings  of  the  legion  as  light-armed  troops,  and  as  cavalry. 

The  Roman  camp  was  characteristic  of  a people  whose  colonies 
were  garrisons.  Where  the  army  encamped  — even  if  for  only  a 
single  night  — there  grew  up  in  an  hour  a fortified  city*  with  earth 


walls  and  regular  streets.  This  system  allowed  the  Romans  often 
‘‘to  conquer  by  sitting  still,”  declining  or  giving  battle  at  their  own 
option ; while,  too,  when  they  did  fight,  they  did  so  with  a fortified 
and  guarded  refuge  in  their  rear.  The  importance  of  these  camps, 
as  the  sites  of  cities  over  Europe,  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  the 
Roman  word  “castra”  (camp)  in  English  place-names,  as  in 
Chester,  Rochester,  Winchester,  Dorchester,  Manchester. 
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II.  THE  GOVERNMENT 

How  the  Roman  Republic  Governed.  — The  officers  of  chief 
dignity  in  the  Roman  Republic,  from  least  to  greatest,  were : 
Aediles  (two),  with  oversight  over  police  and  public  works; 
Praetors  (two),  with  the  chief  Judicial  power;  Consuls  (two), 
leaders  in  war  and  in  foreign  policy ; Censors  (two),  with  power  to 
appoint  and  to  degrade  Senators,  and  with  supreme  oversight  over 
morals;  Dictator  (one,  and  in  critical  times  only).  These  five 
were  called  curule  offices,  because  the  holders  kept  the  right  to  use 

the  curule  chair  — the 
ivory  “throne”  of  the 
old  kings.  There  were 
also  eight  quaestors  (in 
charge  of  the  treasury 
and  with  some  judicial 
power)  and  the  ten 
tribunes. 

A new  aristocracy^ 
had  appeared.  Each 
curule  official,  by  law, 
handed  down  to  his 
descendants  the  right 
to  keep  upon  the  walls 
of  their  living  rooms 
the  wax  masks  of  an- 
cestors, and  to  carry 
them  in  a public  procession  at  the  funeral  of  a member  of  the 
family.  A chief  part  of 'such  a funeral  was  an  oration  commemo- 
rating the  virtues  and  deeds  of  the  ancestors,  whose  images  were 
present  (Davis’  Readings,  11,  No.  19).  Families  with  this  privilege 
were  called  “nobles”  (“the  known”). 

Before  the  year  300  b.c.,  the  nobles  began  to  be  jealous  of  the 
admission  of  new  men  to  their  ranks ; and  their  united  influence 
soon  controlled  nearly  all  curule  elections  in  favor  of  some  member 
of  their  own  order.  To  make  this  easier,  they  secured  a law  fixing 
the  order  in  which  these  offices  could  be  attained  : no  one  could  be 
elected  aedile  until  he  had  held  the  quaestorship,  nor  praetor  till  he 
had  been  aedile,  nor  consul  till  he  had  been  praetor.  Then  the 


The  details  below  the  chair  show  how  the  legs  of 
ivory  were  fastened  into  the  seat  and  how  each  pair 
of  legs  was  held  together. 
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nobles  had  to  watch  only  the  election  of  quaestors.  And  since 
senators  now  had  to  be  appointed  from  ex-officials,  “nobles” 
became  equivalent  to  “the  senatorial  order.” 

The  Senate  was  really  the  guiding  force  in  the  government. 
It  contained  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Rome.  The  pressure 
of  constant  and  dangerous  wars,  and  the  growing  complexity  of 
foreign  relations  even  in  peace,  made  it  inevitable  that  this  far- 
seeing,  compact,  experienced  body  should  assume  authority  which 
in  theory  belonged  to  the  clumsy,  inexperienced  Assembly.  “Rome 
became  a complete  aristocracy  with  democratic  forms.”  No  consul 
would  think  of  bringing  a law  before  the  people  without  the  pre- 
vious approval  of  the  Senate  (so  that  indirectly  that  body,  rather 
than  the  Assembly,  had  become  the  real  legislature).  No  officer 
would  draw  money  from  the  treasury  without  its  consent.  It 
declared  and  managed  wars.  It  received  ambassadors  and  made 
alliances.  And  certainly,  for  ov^r  a hundred  years,  by  its  sagacity 
and  energy,  this  “assembly  of  kings”  (as  the  ambassador  from 
Pyrrhus  called  it)  justified  its  usurpation. 

III.  ROMAN  SOCIETY  AT  ITS  BEST 

How  the  Romans  Lived  during  the  Republic.  — From  367  to 
about  200  B.c.  is  the  period  of  greatest  Roman  vigor.  The  old 
class  distinctions  had  died  out,  and  the  new  aristocracy  of  office 
was  still  in  its  “age  of  service.”  There  was  soon  to  come  a new 
struggle  between  rich  and  poor  — but  this  had  not  yet  begun. 

The  Roman  citizens,  in  the  main,  patrician  or  plebeian  by 
descent,  were  still  yeomen  farmers,  who  worked  hard  and  lived 
plainly.  The  rapid  gain  in  territory  after  367  made  it  possible  to 
turn  the  city  poor  into  landowners  — in  a colony  if  not  near  Rome, 
Each  farmer  tilled  his  few  acres  with  his  own  hands  and  the  help 
of  his  own  sons.  Every  eighth  day  he  came  to  the  city  with  a 
load  for  market,  — wheat,  barley,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs. 

There  was  little  wealth  and  little  extreme  poverty.  Manius 
Curio,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyrrhus,  was  a peas- 
ant. Plutarch  tells  us  that,  though  he  had  triumphed  thrice,  he 
continued  to  live  in  a cottage  on  a little  three-acre  plot  which  he 
tilled  with  his  own  hands.  Here  once  some  Samnite  ambassadors 
found  him  dressing  turnips  in  the  chimney  corner,  when  they  came 
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to  offer  him  a large  present  of  gold.  Curio  refused  the  gift : “A 
man,”  said  he,  “who  can  be  content  with  this  supper  hath  no  need 
of  gold ; and  I count  it  glory,  not  to  possess  wealth,  but  to  rule 
those  who  do.”  This  sober  history  quite  matches  the  less  trust- 
worthy legend  of  Cincinnatus  of  the  fifth  century,  called  from  the 
plow  on  his  three-acre  farm  to  become  dictator  and  save  Rome 
from  a hostile  invasion,  and  returning  to  the  plow  again,  all  in 
sixteen  days. 

In  the  city  itself,  as  no  doubt  in  all  Italian  towns,  the  craftsmen 
were  organized  in  ‘ ‘ unions  ’ ’ (guilds) . These  guilds  were  not  for  the 


Cincinnatus  Called  to  Be  Dictator 

purpose  of  raising  wages,  as  with  us,  nor  mainly  for  improving  the 
character  of  the  work,  as  in  later  centuries  in  Europe.  They  were 
associations  for  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  helpfulness  among 
the  members,  and  they  illustrate  the  extraordinary  Roman  capacity 
for  teamwork,  — in  contrast  to  the  individuality  of  Greek  life. 

Commerce  (trade  with  other  lands)  paid  huge  profits  to  those 
successful  adventurers  who  did  not  too  often  lose  vessels  by  ship- 
wreck or  pirates.  The  few  rich  Romans  long  disdained  the  business 
for  themselves;  but  they  early  began  to  use  their  capital  in  it 
through  their  slaves  or  former  slaves ; and  toward  200  b.c.  their 
profits  were  building  up  a new  class  of  merchants  and  money-kings. 

The  oldest  Roman  word  for  money  {pecunia,  from  which 
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comes  our  “pecuniary”)  came  from  the  word  for  herd  (pecus). 
This  points  to  a time  when  payments  were  made  chiefly  in 
cattle.  About  400  b.c.,  rude  blocks  of  copper  were  stamped  with 


Pompeii 


A large  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  life  of  Roman  Italy  is  due  to  the 
rediscovery  of  this  buried  city.  Vesuvius  (shown  in  the  background)  was  supposed 
to  be  an  extinct  volcano,  but  in  79  a.d.  it  belched  forth  in  terrible  eruption, 
burying  two  cities  and  many  villages  in 
ashes  and  lava.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
later,  by  the  chance  digging  of  a well,  the 
site  of  Pompeii,  the  larger  of  the  two  cities, 
was  rediscovered.  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  carefully  excavated : and  today  a 
visitor  can  walk  through  the  streets  of  an 
ancient  city,  viewing  perfectly  preserved 
houses,  shops,  temples,  baths,  ornaments, 
and  tools  of  the  men  of  that  day  when  the 
volcanic  flood  came  upon  them.  In  the  art 
museums  of  our  larger  modern  cities  there 
are  interesting  Pompeian  remains,  and  some- 
times reconstructed  models  of  houses  and 
temples. 


the  figure  of  an  ox;  and  before  300  b.c.,  under  the  influence  of 
Magna  Graecia,  Rome  adopted  true  copper  coins  in  the  form  of 
circular  disks.  Even  earlier,  the  Romans  had  estimated  in  copper 


A Pompeian  Villa 

So  must  the  houses  of  Pompeii  have  looked  in  all  their  splendor,  before  the  hot 
streams  of  lava  buried  them  for  centuries. 


A Bakeshop  in  Pompeii 

These  ruins  would  make  one  believe  that  Romans  patronized  bakeshops  much  as 

we  do. 
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(aes),  counting  by  the  pound  weight ; and  now  they  made  their 
copper  coins  each  one-twelfth  of  a pound  (an  old  Babylonian  unit 
of  weight).  Such  a coin  was  an  “uncia,”  — one  ounce  (Troy 
weight).  Silver  was  not  used  either 
for  money  or  for  household  purposes 
until  after  the  union  of  Italy. 

The  house  had  added  rooms  on  sides 
and  rear,  and  openings  for  windows; 
but  it  was  still  exceedingly  simple. 

A plain  table,  wooden  couches,  and  a 
few  stools  and  simple  cooking  utensils 
comprised  the  furniture.  Artificial 
warmth  and  light  were  secured  by 
braziers  and  lamps,  like  those  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  took  his  chief 
meal  at  midday.  In  early  times,  the 
main  food  was  a porridge  of  ground 
meal  boiled  in  water.  Pork,  especially 
in  the  form  of  sausage,  was  the  favor- 
ite meat.  Bread,  from  ground  wheat 
or  barley,  was  baked  in  flat,  round 
cakes.  Water  or  milk  was  the  com- 
mon drink,  but  wine  mixed  with  water 
was  coming  into  general  use,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans 
who  conquered  Pyrrhus  were  a frugal, 
temperate  people. 

Dress  was  as  simple  as  the  food.  The  Roman  kept  the  primitive 
loin  cloth  of  linen.  Over  this  he  drew  a short-sleeved  woolen  shirt 
(tunic)  falling  to  the  knees.  This  made  the  common  dress  of  the 
house,  workshop,  and  field.  In  public  the  Roman  wore  an  outer 
garment  — a white  woolen  blanket,  thrum  about  him  in  graceful 
folds.  This  was  the  famous  toga,  borrowed  from  the  old  Etruscans. 
Women  wore  a long  and  a short  tunic,  and,  for  the  street,  a blanket- 
wrap.  Footgear  was  like  that  of  the  Greeks.  Stockings  and  hats 
were  alike  unknown.  Members  of  the  senatorial  families  wore 
broad  gold  rings. 

Until  seven,  the  children  were  in  the  mother’s  care.  After  that 
age,  boys  went  to  a private  school,  taught  usually  by  some  Greek 


A Roman  Matron 
This  statue,  from  a tomb, 
shows  the  use  of  the  long  and 
short  tunic. 
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slave,  where  they  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and,  in  a limited  degree, 
to  compute  with  Roman  numerals.  The  only  textbook  was  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  were  learned  by  heart.  Physical  training 
was  found  in  athletic  games  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the 
young  Romans  contended  in  running,  wrestling,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  spear,  sword,  and  javelin. 

Literature,  under  Greek  influence,  was  just  beginning  at  the 
close  of  the  period.  Roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  were  built  in 


An  Ancient  Roman  Aqueduct  in  Palestine 
This  ancient  aqueduct  still  carries  the  water  supply  to  Acre  — the  city  made  famous 
by  the  Crusaders. 


the  last  half  of  the  period  on  a magnificent  scale,  and  the  use  of  the 
round  arch  was  so  developed  that  we  often  speak  of  it  as  “the 
Roman  arch.” 

Undue  praise  has  been  given  sometimes  to  the  semibarbaric 
excellence  of  early  Rome.  The  Roman  was  haughty,  obedient  to 
law,  self-controlled ; but  too  often  he  was  also  coarse,  cruel,  and 
rapacious.  The  finest  thing  in  his  character  was  the  willingness  to 
sink  personal  or  party  advantage  for  the  public  weal.  Next  to 
this,  and  allied  to  it,  is  tl^J^apacity  for  teamwork.  Roman  history, 
up  to  this  point,  is  not  the  history  of  a few  brilliant  leaders : it  is 
the  story  of  a people. 

“ To  Rule  the  Nations  . . . O Roman.”  — We  have  seen  a 
village  of  rude  shepherds  and  peasants  grow  into  a city-state  and 
then  (by  264  b.c.)  into  the  queen  city  of  united  Italy.  During  the 
next  hundred  years  Italy  was  to  organize  the  fringes  of  the  three 
continents  bordering  the  Mediterranean  into  one  Graeco-Roman 
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society.  But  it  was  not  Rome’s  genius  in  war,  great  as  that  was, 
which  made  the  world  Roman.  It  was  her  political  wisdom  and 
her  organizing  power.  As  Greece  stands  for  art  and  intellectual 
culture,  so  Rome  stands  for  government  and  law.  A little  later 
her  poet  Virgil  wrote  : 

“Others,  I grant,  indeed,  shall  with  more  delicacy  mold  the  breathing  brass; 
from  marble  draw  the  features  to  the  life;  plead  causes  better;  describe 
with  a rod  the  courses  of  the  heavens,  and  explain  the  rising  stars.  To  rule 
the  nations  with  imperial  sway  be  thy  care,  O Roman.  These  shall  be  thy 
arts : to  impose  terms  of  peace,  to  spare  the  humbled,  and  to  crush  the  proud. 


Carthage 

As  the  ancient  city  looks  today. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WORLD,  264-146  B.C. 

I.  EXPANSION  IN  THE  WEST 

Carthage,  a Rival  of  Rome.  — In  264  b.c.  Italy  was  one  of  five 
great  Mediterranean  states.  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  dead 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  the  dominion  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
world  was  divided  between  the  three  great  Greek  kingdoms,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Macedonia,  with  their  numerous  satellites.  In  the 
western  Mediterranean,  Carthage  had  held  sway.  Between  East 
and  West  now  stood  forth  Roman  Italy,  ready  first  to  seize  the 
West. 

Carthage  was  an  ancient  Phoenician  colony  on  the  finest  harbor 
in  North  Africa.  Her  government,  in  form,  was  a republic,  some- 
what like  Rome,  but  in  reality  it  was  a narrow  oligarchy  controlled 
by  a few  wealthy  families.  She  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  power, 
and  the  richest  city  in  the  world.  She  had  built  up  a vast  empire, 
including  North  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  half  of  Sicily,  and  the 
coasts  of  Spain.  In  Africa  alone  she  ruled  three  hundred  cities, 
and  her  territory  merged  into  the  desert  where  tributary  nomads 
roamed.  The  western  Mediterranean  she  regarded  as  a Punic  ^ 

“Punic”  is  another  form  for  “Phoenician,”  and  is  used  as  a shorter  adjective 
for  “Carthaginian.” 
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lake:  foreign  sailors  caught  trespassing  there  were  cast  into  the 
sea.  But  the  Greeks  of  South  Italy  had  traded  in  those  waters 
for  five  hundred  years ; and  Rome,  now  mistress  and  protector  of 
those  Greek  cities,  was  bound  to  defend  their  trading  rights  against 
the  Carthaginian  closed  door. 

The  strength  of  Carthage  lay  in  her  wealth  and  her  navy,  but 
her  army  was  a motley  mass  of  mercenaries.  Her  Roman  foes 
represented  her  as  wanting  in  honesty,  and  their  epithet,  “Punic 
faith,”  is  still  a synonym  for  treachery.  But  Rome  wrote  the 
history ; and,  even  so,  the  charge  of  faithlessness  holds  more  clearly 
against  Rome. 

Rome  Won  the  Punic  Wars.  — The  occasion  for  the  First  Punic 
War  was  found  in  Sicily.  The  struggle  lasted  twenty-three  years, 
and  left  Rome  mistress  of  that  island.  Immediately  after  the 
peace,  too,  by  a base  mingling  of  violence  and  treachery,  Rome 
seized  from  Carthage  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  (Then 
in  222  B.c.  she  completed  her  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  up  to  the 
crescent  wall  of  the  Alps.) 

The  Second  Punic  War  is  known  as  “the  War  with  Hannibal.” 
The  most  brilliant  Carthaginian  general  in  the  first  war  had  been 
Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca  (“the  lightning”).  From  Rome’s 
high-handed  treachery  in  Sardinia,  Hamilcar  imbibed  a deathless 
hatred  for  that  state,  and  began  to  prepare  for  another  conflict. 
To  offset  the  loss  of  the  great  Mediterranean  islands,  he  sought  to 
extend  Carthaginian  dominion  over  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country,  he  saw,  would  furnish  the  needful  wealth ; and  its  hardy 
tribes,  when  disciplined,  would  make  an  infantry  which  might  meet 
even  the  legions  of  Rome. 

When  Hamilcar  was  about  to  cross  to  Spain,  in  236,  he  swore  his 
son  Hannibal  at  the  altar  to  eternal  hostility  to  Rome.  Hannibal 
was  then  a boy  of  nine  years.  He  followed  Hamilcar  to  the  wars, 
and,  as  a youth,  became  a dashing  cavalry  officer  and  the  idol  of 
the  soldiery.  He  used  his  camp  leisure  to  store  his  mind  with  the 
culture  of  Greece.  At  twenty-six  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
in  Spain,  where  he  had  already  won  the  devotion  and  love  of  his 
fickle,  mercenary  troops. 

Hamilcar  had  made  the  rich  south  of  Spain  a Carthaginian 
province.  Hannibal  rapidly  carried  the  frontier  to  the  Ebro, 
collected  a magnificent  army  of  over  a hundred  thousand  men,  and 
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besieged  Saguntum,  an  ancient  Greek  colony,  which  had  already 
sought  Roman  alliance.  Now,  in  alarm  and  anger,  Rome  declared 
war  (218  b.c.). 

Rome  had  intended  to  take  the  offensive.  But,  with  audacious 
rapidity,  Hannibal  in  five  months  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhone,  fighting  his  way  through  the  Gallic  tribes ; forced  the 

unknown  passes  of  the  Alps, 
under  conditions  that  made  it 
a feat  paralleled  only  by  Alex- 
ander’s passage  of  the  Hindu- 
kush ; and,  leaving  the  bones 
of  three-fourths  of  his  army 
between  the  Ebro  and  Po, 
startled  Italy  by  appearing  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  with  26,000 
"‘heroic  shadows.” 

With  these  “emaciated scare- 
crows” Hannibal  swiftly  de- 
stroyed two  hastily  gathered 
Roman  armies — at  the  Ticinus 
and  at  the  Trebia.  Then  the 
recently  pacified  Galhc  tribes 
rallied  turbulently  to  swell  his 
ranks.  The  next  spring  he 
crossed  the  Apennines,  ambushed  a Roman  army  of  40,000  men, 
blinded  with  morning  fog,  near  Lake  Trasimene,  and  annihilated 
it,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  Italy. 

Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  now  named  dictator,  to  save 
Rome.  That  wary  old  general  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  delay 
(“Fabian  policy”)  to  wear  out  Hannibal.  He  would  not  give 
battle ; but  he  followed  close  at  the  Carthaginian’s  heels,  from 
place  to  place.  Even  Hannibal  could  not  catch  Fabius  unawares ; 
and  he  did  not  dare  to  attack  the  intrenched  Roman  camps.  But 
he  had  to  win  victories  to  draw  the  Italian  Allies  from  Rome,  or 
he  would  have  to  flee  from  Italy.  So  far,  not  a city  in  Italy  had 
opened  its  gates. 

But  in  Rome  many  people  murmured  impatiently,  nicknaming 
Fabius  “ Cunctator”  (the  Laggard) ; and  the  following  summer  the 
new  consuls  were  given  90,000  men  — by  far  the  largest  army  Rome 
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had  ever  put  in  the  field,  and  several  times  Hannibal’s  army  — 
with  orders  to  crush  the  invader. 

But  Not  before  She  Was  Threatened  with  Defeat.  — The  result 
was  the  battle  of  Cannae  — “a  carnival  of  cold  steel,  a butchery, 
not  a battle.”  Hannibal  lost  6000  men.  Rome  lost  60,000  dead 
and  20,000  prisoners.  A consul,  a fourth  of  the  senators,  nearly  all 
the  officers,  and  over  a fifth  of  the  fighting  population  of  the  city 
perished.  Hannibal  sent  home  a bushel  of  gold  rings  from  the 
hands  of  fallen  Roman  nobles. 

Even  this  victory  yielded  little  fruit.  The  mountain  tribes  of 
the  south,  eager  for  plunder,  did  join  Hannibal,  as  did  one  Italian 
city,  Capua.  Syracuse,  too,  renounced  its  Roman  alliance,  and 
joined  its  ancient  enemy,  Carthage.  But  the  other  cities  — 
colonies,  Latins,  or  Allies  — closed  their  gates  against  him  as  resO' 
lutely  as  Rome  itself,  and  so  gave  marvelous  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  Roman  rule  and  to  the  national  spirit  it  had 
fostered. 

A third  of  the  adult  males  of  Italy  had  fallen  in  battle  within 
three  years,  or  were  in  camp,  so  that  all  industry  was  demoralized. 
But  Rome’s  greatness  showed  grandly  in  that  hour  of  gloom. 
With  splendid  tenacity  she  refused  even  to  receive  Hannibal’s 
envoys  or  to  consider  his  moderate  proposals  for  peace.  Nor  would 
she  ransom  prisoners.  Much  as  she  needed  her  soldiers  back,  she 
preferred  to  teach  her  citizens  that  they  ought  at  such  a time  to  die 
for  the  Republic  rather  than  surrender.  Taxes  were  doubled,  and 
the  rich  gave  cheerfully,  even  beyond  these  crushing  demands. 
The  days  of  mourning  for  the  dead  were  shortened.  Not  a man  was 
called  back  from  Sicily  or  Spain.  Instead  Rome  sent  out  new 
armies  to  those  places  ; and,  by  enrolling  slaves,  old  men,  boys,  and 
the  criminals  from  the  prisons  (arming  them  with  the  sacred 
trophies  in  the  temples),  she  managed  to  put  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  troops  into  the  field. 

Hannibal  could  maintain  himself  indefinitely  in  Italy.  But  he 
made  no  more  headway.  He  had  not  force  enough  to  capture  any 
important  walled  town.  So  his  only  possible  chances  for  success 
lay  in  arousing  a general  Mediterranean  war  against  Rome,  or  in 
receiving  strong  reinforcements  from  Carthage  or  Spain.  Philip  V 
of  Macedonia  did  ally  himself  with  Hannibal,  but  he  acted  timidly 
and  too  late.  Carthage  showed  a strange  apathy  when  victory  was 
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within  her  grasp,  and  even  allowed  Rome  to  keep  command  of  the 
sea,  without  a struggle. 

Meantime  Rome  besieged  Syracuse  by  land  and  sea,  and  after 
three  years,  took  it  by  storm  (212  b.c.),  and,  for  a time,  wiped  it 
from  the  map.  Works  of  art,  accumulated  through  many  cen- 
turies, were  destroyed  or  carried  away  as  plunder ; and  the  city 
never  recovered  its  old  place  in  culture,  power,  or  commerce. 
Indeed  Rome’s  barbarous  cruelty  to  Syracuse  was  due,  in  no  small 


An  Attack  on  a Besieged  City 


A Roman  army  is  storming  a town.  Notice  the  hurling  engine  which  throws  huge 
stones  to  batter  down  the  walls.  In  the  background  a tall  tower  on  rollers,  filled 
with  Roman  soldiers,  is  pushed  against  one  of  the  city  towers.  Against  other  walls 
scaling  ladders  are  used. 

measure,  to  her  greedy  wish  to  seize  for  herself  the  rich  trade  of  the 
fated  city.  (The  siege  is  memorable  also  for  the  scientific  inven- 
tions of  Archimedes,  used  in  the  defense.  The  philosopher  himself 
was  killed  during  the  sack  of  the  city.  See  Davis’  Readings,  IR 
No.  27.) 

In  Italy  itself,  Rome  fell  back  upon  iron  constancy  and  stead- 
fast caution.  The  war  became  a long  series  of  wasting  sieges  and 
marchings  and  counter  marchings.  Hannibal’s  genius  shone  as 
unsurpassed  as  ever,  earning  him  from  modern  military  critics  the 
title,  “Father  of  Strategy”;  but  he  found  no  more  chance  for 
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dazzling  victories.  Meantime  his  African  and  Spanish  veterans 
died  off,  and  slowly  the  Romans  learned  from  him  how  to  wage 
war. 

For  thirteen  years  after  Cannae,  Hannibal  maintained  himself  in 
Italy  without  reinforcement  in  men  or  money,  — always  winning 
a battle  when  he  could  engage  the  enemy  in  the  field,  — and  direct- 
ing operations  as  best  he  might  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and 
Africa.  But  it  was  a war  waged  by  one  supreme  genius  against  the 
most  powerful  and  resolute  nation  in  the  world  — and  the  genius 
was  defeated  after  a sixteen  years’  war. 

“ Hannibal  at  the  Gates.”  — One  more  dramatic  scene  marked 
the  struggle  in  Italy.  The  Romans  had  besieged  Capua.  In  a 
daring  attempt  to  relieve  his  ally,  Hannibal  marched  to  the  very 
walls  of  Rome,  ravaging  the  fields  about  the  city.  The  Romans, 
however,  were  not  to  be  enticed  into  a rash  engagement,  nor  could 
the  army  around  Capua  be  drawn  from  its  prey.  The  only  result 
of  Hannibal’s  desperate  stroke  was  the  fruitless  fright  he  gave 
Rome,  — such  that  for  generations  Roman  mothers  stilled  their 
children  by  the  terror-bearing  phrase,  “Hannibal  at  the  Gates!” 
Roman  stories  relate,  however,  that  citizens  were  found,  even  in 
that  hour  of  fear,  to  show  a defiant  confidence  by  buying  eagerly 
at  a public  sale  the  land  where  the  invader  lay  encamped.  Hanni- 
bal finally  drew  off,  and  Capua  fell,  — to  meet  a fate  more  harsh 
even  than  that  of  Syracuse.  Its  leading  men  were  massacred; 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  population  were  sold  as  slaves ; and  colonies 
of  Roman  veterans  were  planted  on  its  lands. 

Hannibal’s  one  remaining  chance  lay  in  reinforcements  by  land 
from  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  in  Spain. 
But  for  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  some  great  victories,  Hasdrubal 
had  been  checked  by  the  overwhelming  forces  Rome  sent  against 
him.  Finally,  in  208,  he  did  elude  the  Roman  Scipio.  Rome’s 
peril  was  never  greater  than  when  this  second  son  of  Barca  crossed 
the  Alps  with  56,000  veteran  soldiers.  If  the  two  Carthaginian 
armies  joined,  Hannibal  could  march  at  will  through  Italy,  — and 
leading  Latin  colonies  had  already  given  Rome  notice  that  they 
could  not  much  longer  endure  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

Rome  put  forth  her  supreme  effort,  and  threw  150,000  men 
between  the  two  Carthaginian  armies.  By  chance,  a messenger 
from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother  was  captured,  and  his  plans  dis- 
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covered,  while  Hannibal  was  left  ignorant  of  his  approach.  The 
opportunity  was  used  to  the  full.  The  consul,  Claudius  Nero,  with 
audacity  worthy  of  Hannibal  himself,  left  a small  part  of  his  force 
to  deceive  that  leader,  and  hurrying  northward  with  the  speed  of 
life  and  death,  joined  the  other  consul  and  fell  upon  Hasdrubal 
with  crushing  numbers  at  the  Metaurus.  The  ghastly  head  of  his 
long-expected  brother,  flung  into  his 
camp  with  true  Roman  brutality,  was 
the  first  notice  to  Hannibal  of  the 
ruin  of  his  cause.  (On  all  occasions, 
Hannibal  had  given  chivalrous  treat- 
ment to  captives,  and  honorable  burial 
to  dead  Roman  generals.) 

Hannibal  still  remained  invincible  in 
the  mountains  of  southern  Italy.  But 
Rome  now  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
After  Hasdrubal  left  Spain,  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  Roman  general 
there,  rapidly  subdued  the  whole  penin- 
sula, and,  in  204,  he  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  send  him  with  a great  army 
against  Carthage  itself.  Two  years 
later,  to  meet  this  peril,  Carthage  re- 
called Hannibal.  That  great  leader 
obeyed  sadly,  “leaving  the  country  of  his  enemy,”  says  Livy, 
“with  more  regret  than  many  an  exile  has  left  his  own.” 

The  Crime  against  Carthage.  — The  same  year  (202  b.c.)  the 
struggle  closed  with  HannibaFs  first  and  only  defeat,  at  the  battle 
of  Zama  (Davis’  Readings,  II,  No.  28).  Carthage  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  victor,  and  sued  for  peace.  She  gave  up  Spain  and  the 
islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean;  surrendered  her  war 
elephants  and  all  her  ships  of  war  save  ten ; paid  a huge  war  in- 
demnity, which  was  intended  to  keep  her  poor  for  many  years ; 
and  became  a dependent  ally  of  Rome,  promising  to  wage  no  war 
without  Roman  consent.  Scipio  received  the  proud  surname 
Africanus. 

Forty  years  later  there  was  a Third  Punic  War,  marked  by  black 
Roman  perfidy.  Carthage  was  now  harmless.  But  Roman  fear 
was  cruel  and  her  commercial  envy  was  rapacious.  For  years  the 
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This  bust  of  the  patriot  is  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome. 
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narrow-minded  but  zealous  Cato,  a leader  in  the  Roman  Senate, 
closed  every  speech,  no  matter  what  the  theme,  with  the  phrase 
‘ ‘ Delenda  est  Carthago  ’’  (‘ ‘ Carthage  must  be  blotted  out  . More 
quietly  but  even  more  effectively  the  Roman  merchant  class  strove 
to  the  same  end,  to  prevent  Carthage  from  reviving  its  ancient 
trade.  ’ ss 

Carthage  was  cautious,  even  abject ; but  at  last  by  a long  series 
of  persecutions  and  treacheries  Rome  forced  war  upon  her.  After 
a four  years'  heroic  resistance,  the  Roman  legions  forced  their 
way  over  the  walls.  For  many  days  the  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage.  Then,  by  express  orders  from  Rome,  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  its  site  was  plowed  up,  sown  to  salt,  and  cursed 
(146  B.C.).  To  carry  out  this  crime  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  characters  Rome  ever  produced,  — Publius 
Scipio  Aemilianus,  the  nephew  and  adopted  grandson  of  Scipio 
Airicanus,  known  himself  as  Africanus  the  Younger.  As  he 
watched  the  smoldering  ruins  (they  burned  for  seventeen  days) 
with  his  friend  Polybius  the  historian,  Scipio  spoke  his  fear  that 
some  day  Rome  might  suffer  a like  fate,  and  he  was  heard  to  repeat 
Homer’s  lines : 

“Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fate, 

The  day  when  thou.  Imperial  Troy,  must  bend. 

And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end.” 

II.  THE  WINNING  OF  THE  EAST 

CommerciM  Greed  Leads  to  Conquests  in  the  East.  — Immedi- 
ately after  the  Second  Punic  War,  Rome  began  to  extend  her 
authority  in  the  Greek  East,  and  in  eleven  years  (200-190  b.c.) 
she  set  up  a virtual  protectorate  over  all  the  realms  of  Alexander’s 
successors.^  For  this  there  was  much  excuse  in  the  weakness  and 
disorder  of  the  degenerate  Eastern  states.  That  vast  region  had 
become  politically  “an  intolerable  hubbub,”  from  which  men’s  eyes 
turned  with  hope  “to  the  stable  and  well-ordered  Republic  of  the 
West.” 

But  Rome  did  not  stop  with  protectorates.  Gradually  she  was 
led  to  seize  territory  in  the  civilized  East,  as  before  in  the  barbarous 
West.  Appetite  for  power  grew  with  its  exercise  ; a class  of  am- 

^ That  is,  Rome  controlled  their  foreign  relations,  and,  on  occasion,  would  step 
in  to  maintain  internal  order  — much  as  Britain  did  for  some  years  in  Egypt. 
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bilious  nobles  craved  new  wars  of  conquest  for  the  sake  of  glory  and 
power;  and  the  growing  class  of  merchants  and  money  lenders 
(who  now  indirectly  dominated  the  government)  hungered  raven- 
ingly  for  conquests  in  order  to  secure  more  special  privileges  in 
the  form  of  trade  monopolies  and  the  management  of  finances  in 
new  provinces. 

Two  or  three  features  only  of  this  long  conquest  can  be  noted  here. 

1.  The  flexible  legion  proved  incomparably  superior  to  the 
unwieldy  phalanx. 

2.  Rome  so  filled  her  coffers  from  the  plunder  of  the  East  that 
thereafter  she  never  taxed  her  citizens.  Besides  this  public  plunder, 

Roman  generals  regu- 
larly paid  their  soldiers 
by  the  sack  of  helpless 
rich  cities  — one  Ro- 
man hero  turning  over 
to  a ruffian  soldiery 
seventy  civilized  cities 
in  one  campaign. 

3.  In  146  B.c.  — the 
same  year  that  saw  the 
destruction  of  Carth- 
age — Rome  basely 
goaded  Greece  into 
rebellion,  and  then 
destroyed  Corinth  — 
another  of  the  commercial  centers  whose  prosperity  called  out  the 
envy  of  Roman  merchants.  The  city  was  burned ; its  site  plowed 
and  cursed ; and  its  people  murdered  or  sold  into  slavery.  The 
art-treasures  became  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  state,  but  much 
was  lost.  Polybius  saw  soldiers  playing  at  dice,  amid  the  smok- 
ing ruins,  on  the  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters. 

In  264  B.c.  Rome  had  been  one  of  five  Great  Powers.  In  146 
she  was  the  sole  Great  Power.  Carthage  and  Macedonia  were 
provinces.  Egypt  and  Syria  had  become  protectorates  and  were 
soon  to  be  provinces.  All  the  smaller  states  had  been  brought 
within  the  Roman  “sphere  of  influence.’’  Rome  held  the  heritage 
of  Alexander  as  well  as  that  of  Carthage.  The  civilized  world  had 
become  a Graeco-Roman  world,  under  Roman  sway. 


Ancient  Inkwells 


From  the  ruins  of  Corinth  were  taken  these  non- 
spillable  inkwells,  proving  that  some  modern  ideas 
are  not  so  modern  after  all.  They  were  found  in  an 
administrative  building  and  are  made  of  pottery. 
When  inverted,  the  ink  flowed  into  the  hollow  sides. 
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But  Rome’s  relations  with  the  two  sections  of  her  empire  were 
widely  different.  To  the  people  of  the  West,  despite  terrible  cruel- 
ties in  war,  she  brought  better  order  and  higher  civihzation  than 
they  had  known.  The  Western  world  became  Latin.  But  to  the 
last,  the  East  remained  Greek,  not  Latin,  in  language,  customs,  and 
thought.  The  Adriatic  continued  to  divide  the  Latin  and  Greek 
civilizations  when  the  two  shared  the  world  under  the  sway  of 
Rome. 

Exercise.  — Make  a table  of  dates  in  parallel  columns  to  show  relations 
in  time  between  Greek  and  Roman  history  — to  146  b.c. 

B.c.  Greece  b.c.  Rome 

510.  Expulsion  of  Athenian  tyrants.  500(?).  Expulsion  of  the  kings. 

492.  Attack  by  Persia.  494.  First  secession  by  the  plebs : 

tribunes. 

etc.  etc. 

Special  Report  (from  library  material).  — The  story  of  Hannibal  after 
Zama. 


Along  the  Via  Sacra 

A wealthy  Roman  lady’s  “ car  ” was  a two-wheeled  chariot,  drawn  by  spirited  horses, 
in  which  she  stood,  accompanied  by  a driver  and  a young  slave. 

CHAPTER  XX 

STRIFE  BETWEEN  RICH  AND  POOR,  146-49  B.C. 

The  Power  of  the  Capitalistic  Class.  — Rome  had  “ won  the 
world  but  lost  her  own  soul.”  During  her  wars  of  conquest,  she 
sank  steadily  to  lower  levels  in  morals  and  in  industry  at  home. 
The  Second  Punic  War  alone  cost  Italy  a million  lives.  These 
included  the  flower  of  the  Roman  citizens,  — tens  of  thousands 
of  high-souled  youth,  who,  in  peace,  would  have  served  the  state 
through  a long  lifetime.  The  Italian  race  was  made  perma- 
nently poorer  by  that  terrible  hemorrhage. 

Conquest  and  war  had  hastened,  too,  the  growth  of  a capitalist 
class.  By  146,  Rome  had  become  the  money  center  of  the  world. 
The  capitalists  became  known  as  equites,  or  “knights.”  They 
formed  a new  and  larger  aristocracy  of  wealth,  just  below  the  old 
senatorial  aristocracy  of  office  and  birth.  Very  commonly  they 
were  organized  in  partnerships  and  stock  companies,  and  the  Via 
Sacra,  along  which  such  companies  had  many  offices,  was  the  flrst 
Wall  Street.  Some  of  these  combinations  monopolized  the  trade 
in  important  commodities  — so  as  unduly  to  raise  the  price  to  the 
public.  Olive  oil  was  a necessary  part  of  Italian  food,  holding 
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much  more  than  the  place  that  butter  does  with  us,  and  it  had 
many  other  uses  aside  from  food;  so  about  200  b.c.,  we  find  an 
“oil  trust”  at  Rome.  A few  years  later  the  people  were  so  dis- 
tressed by  a speculators’  “corner”  in  grain  that  the  government 
felt  it  necessary  to  prosecute  certain  “malefactors  of  great  wealth” 
under  an  ancient  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  against  engross- 
ing food. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the 
capitalists  went  their  extor- 
tionate ways  without  rebuke. 

True,  the  senatorial  families 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  en- 
gage in  foreign  trade  or  in 
government  contracts ; but 
this  attempt  to  keep  the 
money  power  from  influencing 
the  government  failed.  The 
capitalists  could  not  place 
members  of  their  own  class  in 
the  Senate,  so  as  directly  to 
secure  such  policies  as  they 
desired;  but  none  the  less, 
indirectly,  they  did  control  the 
government. 

This  condition  began  with 
the  patriotic  action  of  the 
moneyed  men  during  the  Sec- 
ond Punic  War.  Year  by 
year,  during  that  desperate 
struggle,  the  Senate  had  to 
have  immense  sums  of  money 
such  as  the  Roman  treasury  had  never  before  known.  The 
only  way  then  to  get  such  sums  quickly  was  from  the  rising 
companies  of  capitalists.  These  companies  risked  their  wealth 
generously  to  build  the  fleets  and  equip  the  armies  with  which 
Hannibal  was  held  in  check.  Then,  in  return,  when  the  danger  was 
past,  they  demanded  and  obtained  special  favors.  In  particular, 
they  were  allowed  to  take  for  their  own  the  public  lands,  treating 


The  Discus  Thrower 
This  glorious  marble  (unearthed  in  1871 
amid  some  ruins  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and 
now  at  the  Lancelotti  Palace  in  Rome)  is 
a copy  of  a bronze  by  Myron,  probably 
celebrating  some  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  marble 
was  plundered  from  some  Greek  city. 
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the  land  provision  of  the  Licinian  Laws  as  a dead  letter.  Some- 
times they  repaid  themselves  out  of  grafting  contracts  for  supplies, 
or  by  over-insuring  ships  laden  with  army  supplies  and  then  scut- 
tling them  to  collect  the  money  from  the  government.  Moreover, 
the  capitalists  loaned  money,  perhaps  without  security,  to  ambi- 
tious young  nobles  to  help  them  get  elected  to  office ; and  in  return, 
when  one  of  these  nobles  became  a provincial  governor,  he  could 
easily  induce  a rich  city  to  give  fat  contracts  to  his  favorite  Roman 
syndicate ; or  he  could  enable  the  syndicate  to  squeeze  from  a 
debtor  city  the  last  penny  of  extortionate  interest  which  its  gov- 
ernment had  foolishly  or  wrongfully  promised. 

The  syndicates  were  of  no  political  party.  Like  “big  business” 
in  our  own  time,  they  sought  to  control  or  own  every  leader  and 
party  which  might  be  able  sometime  to  serve  them.  Moreover, 
small  shares  of  the  stock  companies  were  widely  distributed,  so 
that  the  whole  middle  class  of  citizens  was  interested  in  every 
prospect  of  enlarged  dividends.  Such  citizens  could  be  counted 
upon  to  support  any  project  of  the  moneyed  interests  with  their 
votes  in  the  Assembly  and  with  their  shoutings  in  the  street  mobs. 

Rome  Adopts  the  Luxurious  Living  of  the  East.  — Ever  since 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  Greek  culture  from  Magna  Graecia  had 
been  more  and  more  influencing  Rome.  With  a few  of  the  better 
minds,  like  the  Scipios,  this  softened  and  reflned  character  into  a 
lovable  type ; but  as  a rule  it  merely  veneered  the  native  Roman 
coarseness  and  brutality. 

And  after  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  East,  there  was  a new 
inflow  of  Greek  culture  into  Italy.  Greek  became  the  fashionable 
language;  Greek  marbles  and  pictures,  plundered  from  Greek 
cities,  adorned  Roman  palaces ; Greek  slaves  wrote  plays  to  amuse 
Roman  nobles.  With  the  rich  and  the  nobles,  the  old  Roman  sim- 
plicity gave  way  to  sumptuous  luxury.  There  was  a growing  dis- 
play in  dress,  in  rich  draperies  and  couches  and  other  house  fur- 
nishings, in  the  celebration  of  marriages,  at  funerals,  and  at  the 
table.  (The  Romans  now  adopted  the  Greek  custom  of  reclining 
at  meals.)  As  the  Roman  Juvenal  wrote  later:  “Luxury  has 
fallen  upon  us  — more  terrible  than  the  sword ; the  conquered 
East  has  avenged  herself  by  the  gift  of  her  vices.” 

The  houses  of  wealthy  men  had  come  to  imitate  the  Greek  type. 
Each  fashionable  house  had  its  bathrooms,  one  or  more,  and  its 


A Home  of  a Wealthy  Roman 

The  peristyle,  a large  open  court  surrounded  by  a covered  passage  supported  by 
columns,  was  the  “drawing-room ” of  the  ladies  in  a Roman  family.  Often  the 
peristyle  was  elaborately  furnished,  and  around  the  pool  and  fountain  were  beds  of 
flowers. 

libraries,  museums,  mosaic  pavements,  richly  gilded  ceilings,  walls 
hung  with  brilliant  tapestries,  — while  about  the  house  spread 
parklike  grounds  with  ornamental  shrubbery  and  playing  fountains 
and  with  beautiful  marble  forms  gleaming  through  the  foliage, 
and  perhaps  with  fish  ponds  and  vineyards. 

Commonly  a villa  was  the  center  of  a large  farm ; and  its  magnifi- 
cent luxury  found  a sinister  contrast  in  the  squalid  huts,  leaning 
against  the  walls  of  the  villa  grounds,  in  which  slept  the  wretched 
slaves  that  tilled  the  soil  and  heaped  up  wealth  for  the  noble 
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library.  The  pavement  of  the  courts,  and  many  floors,  were 
ornamented  with  artistic  mosaic.  Walls  were  hung  with  costly, 
brilliantly  colored  tapestries ; and  ceilings  were  richly  gilded. 
Sideboards  were  beautiful  with  vases  and  gold  and  silver  plate  ; 
and  in  various  recesses  stood  glorious  statues,  the  booty  from  some 
Hellenic  city. 

Besides  his  town  house,  each  rich  Roman  had  one  or  more 
country  houses  (villas),  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  city,  — baths. 
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master.  Near  by,  in  somewhat  better  quarters,  lived  his  skilled 
artisans  — carpenters,  smiths,  and  bakers.  To  care  for  the  com- 
plex needs  of  his  sumptuous  life,  too,  every  man  of  wealth  kept 
troops  of  household  slaves  — who  slept  on  the  floors  of  the  large 
halls  or  in  the  open  courts. 

Alongside  this  private  luxury,  there  grew  the  practice  among 
candidates  for  office  of  entertaining  the  populace  with  shows, 
especially  with  gladiatorial  games.  These  came,  not  from  the 


“Thumbs  Down’’ 

The  gladiator  awaits  a signal  from  the  Vestal  Virgins  as  to  what  he  shall  do  with  his 
defeated  foe  — spare  him,  or  kill  him. 

Greek  East,  but  from  neighbors  in  Italy.  They  were  an  old 
Etruscan  custom,  and  were  introduced  into  Rome  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Punic  Wars.  A gladiatorial  contest  was  a combat  in 
which  two  men  fought  each  other  to  the  death  for  the  amusement 
of  the  spectators.  The  practice  was  connected  with  ancient  human 
sacrifices  for  the  dead,  and  at  Rome  the  first  contests  of  this  kind 
took  place  only  at  the  funerals  of  nobles,  but  by  degrees  they 
became  the  most  common  of  the  public  amusements. 

Exaggerated  copies  of  the  Greek  public  baths  appeared  in  Rome. 
These  became  great  public  clubhouses,  where  the  more  voluptu- 
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ous  and  idle  citizens  spent  many  hours  a day.  Besides  the  various 
rooms  for  baths,  — hot,  tepid,  or  cold,  — a bathing  house  had  its 
swimming  pools,  libraries,  and  museums,  and  extensive  gardens 
with  delightful  shady  walks.  Before  long,  some  of  these  were 
opened  free  to  the  poorer  classes. 

For  Rome  now  had  a populace,  — masses  of  hungry,  unemployed 
men.  This  new  class,  like  the  new  rich,  was  also  a product  of  the 
Second  Punic  War.  That  war  began  the  ruin  of  the  small  farmer 
in  Italy.  Over  much  of  the  peninsula  the  homesteads  were  hope- 
lessly devastated  ; and  years  of  continuous  camp  life,  with  plunder 
for  pay,  corrupted  the  simple  habits  of  the  yeoman  class,  so  that 
they  drifted  to  the  city,  to  become  a rabble. 

The  Rich  Landlord  Class  Brought  Ruin  to  the  Farmers. — 
When  the  great  wars  were  over,  the  rift  between  the  new  rich  and 
the  new  poor  went  on  widening.  Rome  confiscated  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  her  conquered  provinces,  and  afterward  sold  them  cheap 
to  her  own  nobles ; and  often  the  ruined  natives  were  glad  to  sell 
their  remaining  estates  for  a song.  By  such  means,  Roman  nobles 
became  the  owners  of  huge  landed  properties  in  Sicily,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  soon  in  the  East,  — all  worked  by  cheap  slave  labor, 
which  was  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  continuous  wars  of  con- 
quest. This  new  landlord  class  then  supplied  the  Italian  cities 
with  grain  from  Sicily  and  North  Africa  cheaper  than  the  Italian 
farmer  could  raise  it  on  his  more  sterile  soil. 

This  did  not  hurt  the  large  landlord  in  Italy ; he  turned  to  cattle 
grazing  or  sheep  raising,  with  slave  labor.  But  the  small  farmer 
had  no  such  refuge.  Ruined  and  dismayed,  many  of  this  class  were 
ready  to  sell  their  farms ; and  they  found  eager  purchasers  in  the 
new  capitalists,  who  especially  desired  pleasure  resorts  in  Italy. 
Indeed,  when  the  yeoman  (in  the  more  secluded  districts)  still 
clung  stubbornly  to  his  ancestral  fields,  a grasping  landlord  neigh- 
bor sometimes  had  recourse  to  force  and  fraud.  Horace,  court 
poet  though  he  was,  describes  in  pathetic  words  the  helplessness  of 
the  poor  farmer,  whose  cattle  died  mysteriously,  or  whose  growing 
crops  were  trampled  into  the  ground  overnight,  until  he  would  sell 
at  the  rich  man’s  price.  Redress  at  law  was  usually  too  costly 
and  too  uncertain  for  a poor  man  in  conflict  with  a rich  one. 

In  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  north,  many  yeomen  did 
hold  their  places.  But  over  great  districts,  only  large  ranches 
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could  be  seen,  with  half-savage  slave  herdsmen  and  their  flocks, 
where  formerly  there  had  nestled  numerous  cottages  on  small, 
well-tilled  farms,  each  supporting  its  independent  family.  As  a 
class,  the  small  farmers,  once  the  backbone  of  Latin  society,  had 
disappeared. 

What  became  of  this  dispossessed  yeomanry,  from  whom 
formerly  had  come  conquerors,  statesmen,  and  dictators?  Many 
had  foresight  and  energy  enough  to  make  their  way  at  once  to  Gaul 
or  Spain,  while  their  small  capital  lasted.  To  Italy  their  strength 
was  lost.  But  in  the  semibarbarous  western  provinces,  for  a cen- 
tury, a steady  stream  of  sturdy  peasant  emigrants  spread  the  old 
wholesome  Roman  civilization  and  confirmed  the  Roman  rule,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  built  up  homes  and  fortunes  for  themselves. 

A whole  class  of  people,  however,  could  not  leave  their  native 
land.  The  great  bulk  of  the  ex-farmers  merely  drifted  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  and  especially  to  the  capital.  If  Italy  had  been  a manu- 
facturing country,  they  might  finally  have  found  a new  kind  of 
work  in  these  city  homes.  But  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  East 
prevented  this.  In  the  Eastern  provinces,  manufacturing  of  all 
sorts  was  much  more  developed  than  in  Italy;  and  now  Roman 
merchants  found  it  cheaper  to  import  Oriental  goods  than  to  build 
up  a system  of  factories  at  home.  Rome  ceased  to  develop  home 
resources,  and  fed  upon  the  provinces ; and  such  manufactures  as 
remained  were  already  in  the  hands  of  skilled  Oriental  slaves  or 
freedmen. 

Moral  and  Political  Decay.  — Thus  the  ex-farmers  found  no 
more  employment  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  They  soon 
spent  the  small  sums  they  had  received  for  their  lands,  and  then 
they  and  their  sons  sank  into  a degraded  city  rabble.  Hannibal 
had  struck  Rome  a deadlier  blow  than  he  ever  knew.  The  rugged 
citizen  farmers  who  had  conquered  Pyrrhus  were  replaced,  on  one 
side,  by  an  incapable,  effeminate  aristocracy,  and  on  the  other, 
by  a mongrel  mob  reinforced  by  freed  slaves.  The  lines  of  an 
English  poet,  almost  two  thousand  years  later,  regarding  similar 
phenomena  in  his  own  country,  apply  to  this  Italy; 

“111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay!" 

With  this  moral  decline  came  political  decay.  In  theory  the 
constitution  had  not  changed ; but  really  it  had  become  a play- 
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thing  for  factions  of  ambitious  and  degenerate  politicians.  Old 
ideas  of  loyalty,  obedience,  regard  for  law,  self-restraint,  vanished. 
Leading  statesmen  disregarded  all  checks  of  the  constitution,  to 
carry  a point;  and  young  nobles  flattered,  caressed,  and  bribed 
the  populace  for  their  votes.  The  senatorial  order  shrank  from  a 
broad  and  wise  aristocracy  into  a narrow,  selfish,  incompetent 
oligarchy,  careful  only  of  its  own  class  interest.  The  shows  ex- 
pected from  aediles,  to  entertain  the  populace,  had  become  so 
costly  that  only  the  wealthiest  men,  or  the  most  reckless  gamesters, 
could  start  in  politics. 

So,  too,  there  was  a sharper  line  than  formerly,  through  all 
Italy,  between  citizens  and  subjects.  Rome  ceased  to  take  in 
new  bodies  of  citizens : she  no  longer  sent  out  Latin  colonies  — 
since  the  ruling  class  in  Rome  wished  all  vacant  lands  for  them- 
selves ; and  her  Allies,  whose  loyal  friendship  had  saved  her 
from  Hannibal,  she  began  to  treat  as  subjects.  She  gave  them  a 
smaller  share  of  the  plunder  of  war  than  formerly,  and  doubled 
their  share  of  men  for  the  army,  while  Roman  officials  sometimes 
displayed  toward  them  a new  insolence  and  a brutal  cruelty.  In 
one  town  the  city  consul  was  stripped  and  scourged  because  the 
peevish  wife  of  a Roman  magistrate  felt  aggrieved  that  the  public 
baths  were  not  vacated  for  her  use  quickly  enough. 

Worse  still  was  the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
“Italy  was  to  rule  and  feast : the  provinces  were  to  obey  and 
pay.” 

The  Roman  province  dates  from  the  conquests  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  The  islands  then  acquired  were  “beyond  seas,” 
and  seemed  to  Rome  too  distant  or  too  foreign  to  permit  the 
extension  to  them  of  her  liberal  policy  (at  that  time)  toward  sub- 
ject communities  in  Italy.  And  Rome  failed  at  this  point  to  invent 
a new  and  needed  form  of  government.  The  constitution  of  a city- 
state  she  had  expanded  and  adapted  with  wonderful  skill  to  the 
needs  of  a united  Italy,  but  for  conquests  beyond  Italy  that  scheme 
broke  down.  All  the  conquests  after  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  were 
called  provinces,  and  were  ruled  essentially  upon  the  model  of  the 
two  or  three  little  prefectures  in  Italy  — the  worst  type  of  govern- 
ernment  Rome  had  used.  To  be  sure,  the  Roman  administration 
at  first  was  more  honest  and  capable  than  Carthaginian  or  Greek. 
But  irresponsible  power  bred  recklessness  and  corruption. 
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The  special  marks  of  a province  were : payment  of  taxes  in 
money  or  grain ; and  the  absolute  rule  of  a Roman  governor. 

The  Senate  fixed  at  will  the  amount  that  each  province  must 
pay.  Then  it  “ farmed  out  ’’  the  collection  of  this  revenue,  at  pub- 
lic auction,  usually  to  some  company  of  Roman  capitalists.  The 
“contractor”  paid  down  a lump  sum,  and  had  for  himself  all  that 
he  could  squeeze  from  the  province  above  that  amount.  This 
arrangement  constantly  tempted  the  contractor  to  extortion,  and 
encouraged  his  agents  in  theft  — all  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless 
provincials.  If  a contractor  seized  twice  the  intended  amount,  it 
would  afterwards  be  almost  impossible  to  prove  the  fact  — espe- 
cially when  the  only  judge  was  the  Roman  governor  who  perhaps 
received  part  of  the  plunder. 

Everything  tended  to  make  the  governor  a tyrant.  He  had 
soldiers  to  back  up  any  command.  There  was  no  appeal  from  his 
decrees,  and  no  tribune  to  veto  his  acts.  Even  the  persons  of  the 
provincials  were  at  his  mercy.  ^ He  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
from  those  nobles  who  had  just  held  consulships  or  praetorships ; 
and  commonly  he  had  expected  to  get  a province  to  plunder,  in 
order  to  repay  himself,  or  his  creditors,  for  earlier  outlay  in  getting 
office. 

True,  a governor  might  be  brought  to  trial ; but  only  after  his 
term  had  expired ; and  only  at  Rome,  and  before  the  Senate  — 
whose  members  were  interested  in  passing  around  such  chances 
for  exploitation  among  their  order.  Poor  provincials,  of  course, 
had  to  endure  any  abuse  without  even  seeking  redress ; and  in 
any  case  it  was  rarely  possible  to  secure  conviction  even  of  the 
grossest  offenders.  When  a certain  Verres  was  given  the  province 
of  Sicily  for  three  years,  Cicero  tells  us,  he  cynically  declared  it 
quite  enough : “In  the  first  year  he  could  secure  plunder  for  him- 
self ; in  the  second  for  his  friends ; in  the  third  for  his  judges.” 

This  new  period  of  class  struggle  was  to  last  nearly  a century, 
and  to  end  only  with  the  coming  of  the  Caesars  — a common  mas- 
ter. The  strife  was  threefold : in  Rome,  between  rich  and  poor ; 
in  Italy,  between  Rome  and  the  Allies;  in  the  Roman  world, 
between  Italy  and  the  provinces. 


1 In  Cisalpine  Gaul  a Roman  governor  beheaded  a noble  Gaul,  a fugitive  guest 
in  his  camp,  just  to  gratify  with  the  sight  a worthless  favorite  who  was  lamenting 
that  he  had  missed  the  gladiatorial  games  at  Rome  (Davis’  Readings,  II,  No.  37). 


Ruins  of  Hadrian’s  Villa  near  Tivoli 

It  is  not  common  to  find  walls  so  well  preserved  as  these.  This  was  the  library  and 
gives  an  idea  of  the  huge  size  of  this  part  of  the  building. 
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Everywhere,  too,  there  was  possible  strife  between  masters  and 
slaves.  In  the  closing  period  of  the  Roman  Republic,  there  grew 
up  a slavery  beyond  all  parallel  in  extent  and  in  horror.  Says  one 
leading  authority,  “In  comparison  with  its  abyss  of  suffering,  all 
Negro  slavery  [has  been]  but  a drop  in  the  ocean.’’  Slaves  were 
made  cheap  by  the  wars  of  conquest.  Latei,  to  keep  up  the  cheap 
supply,  man  hunts  were  organized  regularly  on  the  frontiers 
and  kidnapers  even  desolated  some  of  the  provinces.  At  the 
famous  slave  market  in  Delos  ten  thousand  slaves  were  once  sold 
in  a day.  Cato,  the  model  Roman,  advised  his  countrymen  to 
work  slaves  like  cattle,  selling  off  the  old  and  infirm.  “ The  slaves,” 
he  said,  “should  be  always  working  or  sleeping.”  Naturally,  the 
Roman  world  was  troubled  by  many  terrible  slave  revolts. 


, A Roman  Chariot  Race 

An  exciting  moment  as  the  white  horses  strain  to  hold  the  lead.  On  his  throne,  at 
the  left,  sits  the  Emperor. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  GRACCHI,  133-121  B.C. 

The  Fate  of  the  Brothers  Gracchi.  — The  evils  described  in  the 
last  chapter  had  not  come  upon  Rome  without  being  seen  by  many 
thoughtful  men,  and  without  some  efforts  at  reform.  But  the 
older  statesmen  were  too  selfish,  too  narrow,  or  too  timid;  and 
the  great  attempt  at  reform  fell  to  two  youths,  the  Gracchi  brothers, 
throbbing  with  noble  enthusiasm  and  with  the  fire  of  genius. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  was  still  under  thirty  at  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  young  Romans  about  Scipio.  His 
father  had  been  a magnificent  aristocrat.  His  mother,  Cornelia,  a 
daughter  of  the  elder  Africanus,  is  as  famous  for  her  fine  culture 
and  noble  nature  as  for  being  the  “Mother  of  the  Gracchi.” 
Tiberius  himself  was  early  distinguished  in  war,  and  marked  by 
his  uprightness  and  energy.  This  was  the  first  man  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  industrial,  moral,  and  political  decay  of  Italy,  by 
trying  to  rebuild  the  yeoman  class.  He  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  year  133,  and  at  once  brought  forward  an  agrarian^  law 
(the  obsolete  land  clause  of  the  Licinian  Law  in  a gentler  but  more 
effective  form) : 

' Agrarian  refers  to  land,  especially  farm  land  ; from  the  Latin  ager.  Opponents 
of  reform  very  commonly  refer  contemptuously  to  any  attempt  at  social  better- 
ment as  “agrarianism.” 
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1.  Each  holder  of  public  land  was  to  surrender  all  that  he  held 
in  excess  of  the  legal  limit,  receiving  in  return  absolute  title  to  the 
three  hundred  acres  left  him.  (This  was  generous  treatment  and 
neither  confiscation  nor  demagogism.  It  was  further  provided 
that  an  old  holder  might  keep  about  160  acres  more  for  each  of  his 
sons.) 

2.  The  land  reclaimed  was  to  be  given  in  small  holdings  (some 
eighteen  acres  each)  to  poor  applicants,  so  as  to  re-create  a yeo- 
manry. And  to  make  the  reform  lasting,  these  holders  and  their 
descendants  were  to  possess  their  land  without  right  to  sell.  In 
return,  they  were  to  pay  a small  rent  to  the  state. 

3.  To  provide  for  changes,  and  to  keep  the  law  from  being 
neglected,  there  was  to  be  a permanent  board  of  three  commission- 
ers to  superintend  the  reclaiming  and  distributing  of  land. 

Gracchus  urged  his  law  with  fiery  eloquence  : “The  wild  beasts 
of  Italy  have  their  dens,  but  the  brave  men  who  spill  their  blood 
for  her  are  without  homes  or  settled  habitations.  The  private 
soldiers  fight  and  die  to  advance  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  they 
are  called  masters  of  the  world  without  having  a sod  to  call  their 
own.”  The  Senate  of  course  opposed  the  proposal  as  confisca- 
tion. Tiberius  brought  the  question  directly  before  the  tribes, 
as  he  had  the  right  to  do ; and  the  town  tribes,  and  all  the  small 
farmers  left  in  the  rural  tribes,  rallied  enthusiastically  to  his 
support.  The  Senate  put  up  one  of  the  other  tribunes,  Octavius, 
to  forbid  a vote.  After  many  pleadings,  Tiberius  resorted  to  a 
revolutionary  measure.  In  spite  of  his  colleague’s  veto,  he  put 
to  the  Assembly  the  question  whether  he  or  Octavius  should  be 
deposed ; and  when  the  vote  was  given  unanimously  against  Oc- 
tavius, Tiberius  had  him  dragged  from  his  seat.  Then  the  great 
law  was  passed. 

Tiberius  next  proposed  to  extend  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italy. 
The  Senate  fell  back  upon  an  ancient  cry : it  accused  him  of 
tr5dng  to  make  himself  king,  and  threatened  to  try  him  at  the  end 
of  his  term.  To  complete  his  work,  and  to  save  himself,  Gracchus 
asked  for  re-election.  The  first  two  tribes  voted  for  him,  and  then 
the  Senate,  having  failed  in  other  methods,  declared  his  candidacy 
illegal.  Tiberius  saw  that  he  was  lost.  He  put  on  mourning  and 
asked  the  people  only  to  protect  his  infant  son.  It  was  harvest 
time,  and  the  farmers  were  absent  from  the  Assembly,  which  was 
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left  largely  to  the  worthless  city  rabble.  The  more  violent  of  the 
Senators  and  their  friends,  charging  the  undecided  mob,  put  it  to 
flight  and  murdered  Gracchus  — a patriot-martyr  worthy  of  the 
company  of  the  Cassius,  Manlius,  and  Maelius  of  earlier  days. 
Some  three  hundred  of  his  adherents  also  were  killed  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  Rome,  in  all 
her  centuries  of  stern,  sober, 
patient  constitutional  strife, 
had  never  witnessed  such  a 
day  before. 

The  Senate  declared  the 
murder  an  act  of  patriotism, 
and  followed  up  the  reform- 
er’s partisans  with  mock  trials 
and  persecutions,  fastening 
one  of  them,  says  Plutarch, 
in  a chest  with  vipers.  But 
the  work  of  Tiberius  lived  on. 

The  Senate  did  not  dare  to 
interfere  with  the  great  law 
that  had  been  carried.  A 
consul  for  the  year  132  in- 
scribed on  a monument  that 

he  was  the  first  who  had  installed  farmers  in  place  of  shepherds 
on  the  public  domains.  The  land  commission  (composed  of  the 
friends  of  Tiberius)  continued  its  work  zealously,  and  in  125  b.c. 
the  citizen  list  of  Rome  had  increased  by  eighty  thousand  farmers. 

This  “back  to  the  land”  movement  was  a vast  and  healthful 
reform.  If  it  could  have  been  kept  up  vigorously,  it  might  have 
turned  the  dangerous  rabble  into  sturdy  husbandmen,  and  so 
removed  Rome’s  chief  danger.  But  of  course  to  reclaim  so  much 
land  from  old  holders  led  to  many  bitter  disputes  as  to  titles ; and, 
after  a few  years,  the  Senate  took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  abolish 
the  commission. 

Immediately  after  this  reaction,  Caius  Gracchus  took  up  the 
I work.  He  had  been  a youth  when  Tiberius  was  assassinated, 
j Now  he  was  Rome’s  greatest  orator,  — a dauntless,  resolute, 
clear-sighted  man,  long  brooding  on  personal  revenge  and  on  pa- 
triotic reform.  Tiberius,  he  declared,  appeared  to  him  in  a dream 
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to  call  him  to  his  task : “Why  do  you  hesitate?  You  cannot  es- 
cape your  doom  and  mine  — to  live  for  the  people  and  to  die  for 
them  ! ” A recently  discovered  letter  from  Cornelia  indicates,  too, 
that  his  mother  urged  him  on. 

First  Gracchus  sought  to  win  pohtical  allies.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  the  equites  by  getting  them  the  control  of  the  law  courts 
(in  place  of  the  former  senatorial  control) ; and  the  city  mob  he 
secured  by  a corn  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  grain  to  the  poor  in 
the  capital  at  half  the  regular  market  price  — the  other  half  to  be 
made  up  from  the  public  treasury.  This  measure  undoubtedly 
had  a vicious  side,  and  aristocratic  writers  have  made  the  most  of 
it.  Perhaps  Caius  regarded  it  as  a necessary  poor-law,  and  as 
compensation  for  the  public  lands  that  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthy.  It  did  not  pauperize  the  poor,  because  such  dis- 
tributions by  private  patrons,  especially  by  office-seekers,  were 
already  customary  on  a vast  scale  : it  simply  took  this  charity  into 
the  hands  of  the  state  and  if  Gracchus’  other  measures  could  have 
been  carried  through,  the  need  for  such  temporary  charity  would 
have  been  removed. 

Caius  then  entered  upon  the  work  of  reform.  The  land  com- 
mission was  re-established,  and  its  work  was  extended  to  the  found- 
ing of  Roman  colonies  in  distant  parts  of  Italy.  Still  more  impor- 
tant, — Caius  introduced  the  plan  of  Roman  colonization  outside 
Italy.  He  sent  six  thousand  colonists  from  Rome  and  other  Italian 
towns  to  the  waste  site  of  Carthage,  and  planned  other  such  founda- 
tions. If  this  statesmanlike  measure  had  been  allowed  to  work, 
it  would  not  only  have  provided  for  the  landless  poor  of  Italy : it 
would  also  have  Romanized  the  provinces  rapidly,  and  would 
have  broken  down  the  unhappy  distinctions  between  them  and 
Italy.  (The  colonists  kept  full  citizenship.) 

Caius  also  pressed  earnestly  for  political  reform  outside  the 
city.  He  proposed,  wisely  and  nobly,  to  confer  full  citizenship 
upon  the  Latins,  and  Latin  rights  upon  all  Italy.  But  the  tribes, 
jealous  of  any  extension  of  their  privileges  to  others,  were  quite 
ready  to  desert  him  on  these  matters.  The  knights  and  the 
merchants,  too,  had  grown  hostile,  because  they  hated  to  see  com- 
mercial rivals  like  Corinth  and  Carthage  rebuilt. 

The  Senate  seized  its  chance.  It  set  on  another  tribune,  Drusus, 
to  outbid  Caius  by  promises  never  meant  to  be  kept.  Drusus 
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■'  proposed  to  found  twelve  large  colonies  at  once  in  Italy  and  to  do 

j:  away  with  the  small  rent  paid  by  the  new  peasantry.  There 

i'  was  no  land  for  these  colonies,  but  the  mob  thoughtlessly  followed 
I , the  treacherous  demagogue  and  abandoned  its  true  leader.  When 
V Gracchus  stood  for  a third  election,  he  was  defeated. 

!;  Now  that  he  was  no  longer  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
tribuneship,  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  consul  (a  ferocious  per- 
I sonal  enemy),  were  bent  upon  his  ruin.  The  chance  was  soon 
found.  The  Senate  tried  to  repeal  the  law  for  the  colony  at 
Carthage.  This  attempt  caused  many  of  the  old  supporters  of 

ECaius  to  come  into  the  Assembly  from  the  country.  Remembering 
the  fate  of  Tiberius,  some  of  them  came  in  arms.  The  nobles 
cried  out  that  this  meant  a conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. The  consul  called  the  senatorial  party  to  arms  and  offered 
j for  the  head  of  Gracchus  its  weight  in  gold  (the  first  instance  of 
j head  money  in  Roman  civil  strife) . A bloody  battle  followed  in 
I the  streets.  Gracchus,  taking  no  part  in  the  conflict  himself,  was 
I slain.  Three  thousand  of  his  adherents  were  afterward  strangled 
j in  prison. 

I The  victorious  Senate  struck  hard.  It  resumed  its  sovereign 
rule.  The  proposed  colonies  were  abandoned ; then  the  great  land 
I reform  itself  was  undone : the  peasants  were  permitted  to  sell 
their  land,  and  the  commission  was  abolished.  The  old  economic 
1 decay  began  again,  and  soon  the  work  of  the  Gracchi  was  but  a 
memory. 

Even  that  memory  the  Senate  tried  to  erase.  Men  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  of  the  brothers,  and  Cornelia  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  mourning  for  her  sons.  One  lesson,  however,  had  been 
taught.  The  Senate  had  drawn  the  sword.  When  next  a great 
reformer  should  take  up  the  work  of  the  Gracchi,  he  would  come  as 
a military  master,  to  sweep  away  the  wretched  oligarchy  with  the 
sword,  or  to  receive  its  cringing  submission. 

I 
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This  was  made  early  in  the  first  century  B.C.  It  bears  on  one  side  the  name  of 
a Consul,  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus.  On  the  other  side  the  names  of  Sulla  and 
Pompeius  appear.  On  both  sides  we  see  the  “curule,”  or  official,  chair. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  SENATE  AND  MILITARY  CHIEFS 

Marius  and  Sulla.  — The  corrupt  Senate  had  proved  able  to  save 
its  own  unjust  privileges  by  throttling  reform,  but  it  had  grown 
glaringly  incompetent  to  guard  the  Roman  world  against  outside 
foes.  Rome  had  left  no  other  state  able  to  keep  the  seas  from 
pirates  or  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  civilized  world  against 
barbarians.  It  was  her  plain  duty,  therefore,  to  police  the  Mediter- 
ranean lands  herself.  But  even  while  she  was  murdering  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Gracchi,  the  seas  were  swarming  again  with  pirate 
fleets,  and  new  barbarian  thunderclouds  were  gathering  unwatched 
along  her  borders.  This  was  another  reason  why  the  Roman  world 
was  ready  for  a military  master. 

The  first  great  storm  broke  upon  the  northern  frontier.  The 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  two  German  peoples,  migrating  slowly  with 
families,  flocks,  and  goods,  in  search  of  new  homes,  reached  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  in  the  year  113  b.c.  These  new  barbarians  were 
huge,  flaxen-haired,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  and  they  terrified  the 
smaller  Italians  by  their  size,  their  terrific  shouts,  and  their  savage 
customs.  They  defeated  five  Roman,  armies  in  swift  succession 
(the  last  with  slaughter  that  recalled  the  day  of  Cannae),  ravaged 
Gaul  and  Spain  at  will  for  some  years,  and  finally  threatened  Italy 
itself.  At  the  same  time  a dangerous  Slave  War  had  broken  out  in 
Sicily. 

Rome  found  a general  none  too  soon.  Marius  (a  rude  soldier, 
son  of  a Volscian  day-laborer)  had  just  before  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  chief  command  in  a critical  war  against  African  barbarians.  In 
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defiance  of  the  law  and  against  the  wish  of  the  Senate,  the  Assembly 
re-elected  him  consul  in  his  absence  — and  repeated  this  action  each 
year  for  the  next  four  years.  While  the  Germans  gave  him  time, 
Marius  re-formed  and  drilled  his  army.  Then,  in  the  summer  of 
102,  at  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  in  southern  Gaul  he  annihilated  the 
two  hundred  thousand  warriors  of  the  Teutones,  with  all  their 
women  and  children,  in  a huge  massacre  (Davis’  Readings,  II, 
No.  41).  The  next  summer  he  destoyed  in  like  manner  the  vast 
horde  of  the  Cimbri,  who  had  penetrated 
to  the  Po.  The  first  German  nation  to 
attack  Rome  had  won  graves  in  her  soil. 

Marius  might  now  have  made  himself 
king ; or,  better,  had  he  been  enough  of  a 
statesman,  he  might  have  used  his  power 
to  reform  the  Republic.  He  was  naturally 
the  champion  of  the  democrats  ^ but  he 
looked  on  (undecided,  and  incapable  ex- 
cept in  the  field)  while  the  Senatorial  party 
massacred  the  reviving  democratic  party 
once  more  in  a street  war  — and  so  he  lost 
his  chance. 

Soon  another  war  brought  to  the  front 
another  great  general.  In  the  year  91, 
the  tribune  Drusus,  son  of  the  Drusus  who 
had  opposed  the  Gracchi,  took  up  the 
Gracchi’s  work  and  proposed  to  extend 
citizenship  to  the  Italians.  The  nobles 
murdered  him,  and  carried  a law  threatening  death  to  anyone  who 
should  renew  the  proposal.  Then  the  Italians  rose  in  arms.  Once 
more  Rome  fought  for  life,  surrounded  by  a ring  of  foes.  This 
Social  War  (war  with  the  Socii,  or  Allies)  was  as  dangerous  a 
contest  as  the  imperial  city  ever  waged  (91-88  b.c.).  Two  things 
saved  her.  She  divided  her  foes  by  granting  citizenship  to  all  who 
would  at  once  lay  down  their  arms ; and  the  aristocratic  consul, 
Sulla,  showed  magnificent  generalship. 

The  Allies  were  crushed,  but  their  cause  was  victorious.  When 
the  war  was  over,  Rome  gradually  incorporated  into  the  Roman 
state  all  Italy  south  of  the  Pq,  making  all  Italian  cities  municipia 
and  raising  the  number  of  citizens  from  400,000  to  900,000. 
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For  thirty  years  the  Senate  had  looked  on  indolently  while 
danger  gathered  head  in  Asia.  Finally  the  storm,  had  burst. 
Pontus,  Armenia,  and  Parthia  had  grown  into  independent  king- 
doms, each  of  them,  for  long  time  past,  encroaching  upon  Rome’s 
territory.  At  last,  Mithridates  VI,  king  of  Pontus,  suddenly  seized 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia  Minor,  then  called  the  “Province  of 
Asia.”  The  people  hailed  him  as  a deliverer,  and  joined  him 
enthusiastically  to  secure  freedom  from  the  hated  extortion  of 
Roman  tax-collectors  and  money-lenders.  Eighty  thousand 
Italians,  scattered  through  the  province,  — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, — were  massacred,  almost  in  a day,  by  the  city  mobs.  Then 
Mithridates  turned  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Here,  too,  the 
people  joined  him  against  Rome.  Athens  welcomed  him  as  a savior 
from  Roman  tyranny;  and  twenty  thousand  more  Italians  were 
massacred  in  Greece  and  in  the  Aegean  islands.  Rome’s  dominion 
in  the  Eastern  world  had  crumbled. 

This  news  merely  intensified  anarchy  in  Rome.  The  Senate 
declared  war  on  Mithridates  and  gave  the  command  to  Sulla.  The 
Assembly  insisted  that  Marius  should  have  charge.  Then  followed 
savage  civil  war  with  regular  armies,  and  with  bloody  massacre 
after  massacre  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  After  various  ups  and 
downs,  Marius  died  in  an  orgy  of  triumph.  And  then,  on  his  return 
from  victory  in  the  East,  Sulla  ruled  for  years  with  the  title  of 
permanent  dictator  (81-78  b.c.),  stamping  out  the  embers  of 
democracy  by  systematic  and  long-continued  assassination 
Finally,  when  he  thought  Senatorial  rule  safely  re-established,  he 
abdicated  his  monarchy  — and  died  in  peace,  in  debauchery. 

The  First  Triumvirate : Pomney,  Caesar,  andjCrassus.^—  Sulla’s 
death  left  one  of  his  officers,  Pompey,  the  leading  man  at  Rome  — 
a fair  soldier,  but  otherwise  of  mediocre  ability,  vain,  sluggish, 
and  cautious.  Pompey  now  forced  or  persuaded  the  Senate  to  send 
him  with  an  overwhelming  army  to  put  down  a long-standing 
rebellion  in  Spain  — where  he  succeeded  after  the  democratic 
general  of  the  rebels  (Sertorius)  had  been  assassinated.  In  his 
absence,  came  a terrible  slave  revolt  in  Italy,  headed  by  the  gallant 
Spartacus.  Spartacus  was  a Thracian  captive  who  had  been  forced 
to  become  a gladiator.  With  a few  companions  he  escaped  from 
the  gladiatorial  school  at  Capua  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  There 
he  was  joined  by  other  fugitive  slaves  until  he  was  at  the  head  of  an 
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army  of  70,000  men.  For  three  years  he  kept  the  field,  and  re- 
peatedly threatened  Rome  itself.  Just  as  Pompey  returned  to 
Italy,  however,  in  70  b.c.,  Spartacus’  forces  were  crushed  by 
Crassus,  another  of  Sulla’s  old  lieutenants ; but  Pompey  arrived  in 
time  to  cut  to  pieces  a few  thousand  fugitives  and  to  claim  a share 
of  the  credit. 

And  in  67,  military  danger  called  Pompey  again  to  the  front. 
The  navy  of  Rome  had  fallen  to  utter  decay,  and  swarms  of  pirates 
terrorized  the  seas,  setting  up  a formidable  state  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Cilicia  and  negotiating  with  kings  as  equals.  They 
paralyzed  trade  along  the  great  Mediterranean  highway,  and  even 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Finally  they  threatened  Rome  itself 
with  starvation  by  cutting  off  the  grain  fleets.  To  put  down  these 
plunderers  Pompey  was  given  supreme  command  for  three  years  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  all  its  coasts  for  fifty  miles  inland.  He 
received  also  unlimited  authority  over  all  the  resources  of  the  realm. 
Assembling  vast  fleets,  he  swept  the  seas  in  a three  months’ 
campaign. 

Then  Pompey’s  command  was  extended  indefinitely  in  order 
that  he  might  carry  on  another  war  against  Mithridates  of  Pontus, 
who  for  several  years  had  again  been  threatening  Roman  power  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  was  absent  on  this  mission  five  years  — a glorious 
period  in  his  career,  and  one  that  proved  the  resources  and  energies 
of  the  commonwealth  unexhausted,  if  only  a respectable  leader 
were  found  to  direct  them.  He  waged  successful  wars,  crushed 
dangerous  rebellions,  conquered  Pontus  and  Armenia,  annexed 
wide  provinces  and  extended  the  Roman  bounds  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  restored  order  throughout  the  East.  When  he  returned  to 
Italy,  in  62,  he  was  “Pompey  the  Great,”  the  leading  figure  in  the 
world.  The  crown  was  within  his  grasp  ; but  he  let  it  slip,  expect- 
ing it  to  be  thrust  upon  him. 

And  now  a democratic  leader  had  risen  to  prominence.  Caius 
Julius  Caesar,  of  an  old  patrician  family,  had  defied  Sulla  with 
quiet  dignity  when  ordered  to  divorce  his  wife  (daughter  of  a 
leading  enemy  of  Sulla)  — though  Pompey  had  obeyed  a like 
command.  Barely  escaping  the  massacres  (still  a boy  in  years), 
he  had  fled  into  hiding  in  the  mountains  during  Sulla’s  rule. 
During  Pompey’s  absence,  he  had  served  in  various  public  offices, 
and  had  striven  earnestly  to  reorganize  the  crushed  democratic 
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party.  In  64  b.c.,  by  a daring  stroke,  he  set  up  again  at  the  Capitol 
the  trophies  of  Marius,  which  Sulla  had  torn  down. 

The  return  of  Pompey  seemed  to  close  Caesar’s  career ; but  the 
jealous  and  stupid  Senate  refused  to  give  Pompey ’s  soldiers  the 
lands  he  had  promised  them  for  pay,  and  delayed  even  to  ratify 
his  wise  political  arrangements  in  the  East.  He  had  disbanded 
his  army,  and  for  two  years  he  fretted  in  vain.  Caesar  seized  the 
chance  and  formed  a coalition  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  him- 
self. This  alliance  is  sometimes  called  the  First  Triumvirate. 
Caesar  furnished  the  brains  and  obtained  the  fruits.  He  became 
consul  (59  B.c.)  and  set  about  securing  Pompey ’s  measures.  The 
Senate  refused  even  to  consider  them.  Caesar  laid  them  directly 
before  the  Assembly.  A tribune,  of  the  Senate’s  party,  interposed 
his  veto.  Caesar  looked  on  calmly  while  a mob  of  Pompey ’s 
veterans  drove  the  tribune  from  the  Assembly.  To  delay  pro- 
ceedings, the  other  consul  then  announced  that  he  would  consult 
the  omens.  According  to  law,  all  action  should  have  ceased  until 
the  result  was  known ; but  Caesar  serenely  disregarded  this  anti- 
quated check,  and  carried  the  measures. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars.  — At  the  close  of  his  consulship,  Caesar 
secured  command  of  the  Gallic  provinces  for  five  years  as  proconsul. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  abandoned  Italy  for  the  supreme  work 
that  opened  to  him  beyond  the  Alps.  He  found  the  Province  ^ 
threatened  by  two  great  invasions  ; the  whole  people  of  the  Helvetii 
were  migrating  from  their  Alpine  homes  in  search  of  more  fertile 
lands ; and  a great  German  nation,  under  the  king  Ariovistus,  was 
already  encamped  in  Gaul.  The  Gauls  themselves  were  distracted 
by  feuds  and  grievously  oppressed  by  their  disorderly  chieftains. 
Caesar  levied  armies  hastily,  and  in  one  summer  drove  back  the 
Helvetii  and  annihilated  the  German  invaders.  Then  he  seized 
upon  the  Rhine  as  the  proper  Roman  frontier,  and,  in  a series  of 
masterly  campaigns,  he  made  all  Gaul  Roman,  extending  his 
expeditions  even  into  Britain.  Whatever  we  think  of  the  morality 
of  these  conquests,  they  were  to  produce  much  good  for  mankind. 
Fiske  (an  American  historian)  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  “We 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Caesar  every  day  that  we  live.” 

The  result  of  the  Gallic  campaigns  was  twofold. 

1 In  121  the  southern  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  had  been  given  the  form  of  a 
province.  It  was  commonly  known  as  The  Province  (modern  Provence). 
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1.  The  wave  of  German  invasion  was  again  checked,  until 
Roman  civilization  had  time  to  do  its  work  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  coming  Christian  church.  “Let  the  Alps  now  sink,’^ 
exclaimed  Cicero,  “the  gods  raised  them  to  shelter  Italy  from  the 
barbarians,  but  they  are  no  longer  needed.” 

2.  A wider  home  for  Roman  civilization  was  won  among  fresh 
populations,  unexhausted  and  vigorous.  The  map  widened  from 


A Roman  Triumph 

The  victorious  general  leads  his  soldiers,  in  full  battle  array,  with  the  standards  of 
the  various  divisions  held  high. 

the  Mediterranean  circle  to  include  the  shores  of  the  North  and 
Baltic  seas.  The  land  that  Caesar  made  Roman  (modern  France) 
was,  next  to  Greece  and  Italy,  to  be  the  chief  teacher  of  Europe. 

Caesar  Crosses  the  Rubicon.  — The  close  of  Caesar’s  five  years 
in  Gaul  saw  him  easily  superior  to  his  colleagues,  and  able  to  seize 
power  at  Rome  if  he  chose.  But  it  was  never  his  way  to  leave  the 
work  in  hand  unfinished.  He  renewed  the  triumvirate  in  55 
B.C.,  securing  the  Gauls  for  five  years  more  for  himself,  giving  Spain 
to  Pompey,  and  Asia  to  Crassus. 

Crassus  soon  perished  in  battle  against  the  Parthians  in  the  East. 
Then  it  became  plain  that  the  question  whether  Caesar  or  Pompey 
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was  to  rule  at  Rome  could  not  long  be  postponed.  The  Senate 
was  growing  frantic  with  fear  of  Caesar’s  victorious  legions. 
Pompey,  jealous  of  his  more  brilliant  rival,  drew  nearer  to  the 
Senate  again,  and  that  terrified  body  adopted  him  eagerly  as  its 
champion,  hoping  that  it  had  found  another  Sulla  to  check  this 
new  Marius.  Pompey  was  made  sole  consul  with  supreme  com- 
mand in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  his  indefinite  proconsular 
powers  abroad  were  continued  to  him. 

Caesar’s  office  as  proconsul  was  about  to  expire.  He  still  shrank 
from  civil  war.  He  meant  to  secure  the  consulship  for  the  next 
year  and,  in  that  case,  he  hoped  to  carry  out  reforms  at  Rome 
without  violence.  But  his  offers  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
were  rebuffed  by  Pompey  and  the  Senate.  To  stand  for  consul, 
under  the  law,  Caesar  must  disband  his  army  and  come  to  Rome  in 
person.  There  would  be  an  interval  of  some  months  when  he 
would  be  a private  citizen.  The  aristocrats  boasted  openly  that  in 
this  helpless  interval  they  would  destroy  him  as  they  had  the 
Gracchi.  Caesar  offered  to  lay  down  his  command  and  disband 
his  troops,  if  Pompey  were  ordered  to  do  the  same.  Instead,  the 
aristocrats  carried  a decree  that  Caesar  must  disband  his  troops 
before  a certain  day  or  be  declared  a public  enemy.  Two  tribunes 
vetoed  the  decree,  but  were  mobbed,  and  barely  escaped  to  Caesar’s 
camp  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

At  last  the  Senate  had  made  Caesar  choose  between  civil  war 
and  ruin  both  for  himself  and  for  all  his  hopes  for  the  Roman  world. 
He  had  made  no  preparation  for  war.  Only  one  of  his  eleven 
legions  was  with  him  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ; the  others  were  dispersed 
in  distant  garrisons  far  beyond  the  Alps.  But  within  an  hour  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fugitives,  he  was  on  the  march  with  only  his 
5000  men.  The  same  night  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  — the  little 
stream  that  separated  his  province  from  Italy.  This  act  was 
war : a proconsul  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law  to  bring  an  army 
into  Italy.  Caesar  paused  a few  moments,  it  is  said,  for  the  last 
time,  when  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ; then  he  spurred  forward,  exclaiming,  The  die  is  cast ! ” 


Ave,  Caesar! 

A Roman  legionary  making  an  appeal  to  Caesar. 


PART  V 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Rome  was  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  world  was  Rome. 

— Spenser 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

FOUNDING  THE  EMPIRE,  49-31  B.C. 

I “ I Came,  I Saw,  I Conquered.”  — With  audacious  rapidity 
1 Caesar  led  his  one  le^on  directly  upon  the  much  larger  forces  that 
I ponderous  Pompey  was  mustering ; and  in  sixty  days,  almost  with- 
; out  bloodshed,  he  was  master  of  the  peninsula. 

I Following  Pompey  to  Greece,  he  became  master  of  the  world 
I by  a battle  at  Pharsalus  the  next  spring.  Caesar’s  little  army, 
which  numbered  less  than  half  Pompey’s  well-provisioned  troops, 

I had  been  living  for  weeks  on  roots  and  bark  of  trees.  Pompey,  too, 
had  his  choice  of  positions,  and  he  had  never  been  beaten  in  the  field. 

I But  despite  his  career  of  unbroken  success,  Pompey  was  “ formed 
|for  a corporal,”  while  Caesar,  though  caring  not  at  all  for  mere 
[military  glory,  was  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  all  time.  And 
I says  an  English  historian  : 

j “The  one  host  was  composed  in  great  part  of  a motley  crowd  from  Greece 
and  the  East  . . . the  other  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Gallic  populations 
of  Italy  and  the  West,  fresh,  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  united  in  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  their  leader.  . . . With  Caesar  was  the  spirit  of  the  future ; and  his 
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victory  marks  the  moment  when  humanity  could  once  more  start  hopefully 
upon  a new  line  of  progress.” 

Other  wars  took  precious  time.  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  each 
required  a campaign.  In  Egypt,  with  the  voluptuous  queen, 
Cleopatra,  Caesar  wasted  a few  months ; but  he  atoned  for  this 
delay  by  swift  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Asia  against  the  son 

of  Mithridates.  This  was  the  cam- 
paign that  Caesar  reported  rather 
boastfully  to  his  lieutenants  in 
Rome,  — “I  came,  I saw,  I con- 
quered.” 

Caesar’s  first  constructive  work 
was  to  reconcile  Italy  to  his  gov- 
ernment. He  maintained  strict 
order,  guarded  property  carefully, 
and  punished  no  political  opponent 
who  laid  down  arms.  Only  one  of 
his  soldiers  had  refused  to  follow 
him  when  he  decided  upon  civil 
war.  Caesar  sent  all  this  officer’s 
property  after  him  to  Pompey’s 
camp,  and  continued  that  policy 
toward  the  nobles  who  left  Italy  to  join  Pompey.  On  the  field  of 
victory,  he  called  to  his  vengeful  soldiers  to  remember  that  the 
enemy  were  their  fellow-citizens ; and  after  Pharsalus,  he  employed 
in  the  public  service  any  Roman  of  ability,  without  regard  to  the 
side  he  had  fought  on.  This  clemency  brought  its  proper  fruit. 
Almost  at  once  all  classes,  except  a few  aristocratic  extremists, 
became  heartily  reconciled  to  his  rule. 

From  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  Rome  had  been  moving  toward 
monarchy.  Owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  populace  in  the  capital, 
and  to  the  incompetent  greed  of  the  oligarchs,  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  tribune  had  grown  occasionally  into  a virtual  dictatorship,  as 
with  Caius  Gracchus.  Owing  to  the  growing  military  danger  on 
the  frontiers,  the  mighty  authority  of  a proconsul  of  a single 
province  was  sometimes  extended,  by  special  decrees,  over  vaster 
areas  for  indefinite  time,  as  with  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  and 
Caesar.  To  make  a monarch  needed  but  to  unite  these  two 
powers,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  one  person. 
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This  was  what  Caesar  did.  He  preserved  the  old  Republican 
forms.  The  Senate  debated,  and  the  Assembly  elected  aediles,  con- 
suls, and  praetors  as  before.  But  Caesar  received  the  “tribunician 
power”  for  life,  and  the  title  of  “Imperator”  for  himself  and  his 
descendants.  This  term,  from  which  we  get  our  word  “Emperor,” 
had  meant  simply  supreme  general,  and  had  been  used  only  of  the 
master  of  legions  in  the  field  abroad.  Probably  Caesar  would 
have  liked  the  title  of  king,  since  the  recognized  authority  that  went 
with  it  would  have  helped  him  to  keep  order.  But  he  found  that 
name  still  hateful  to  the  people  ; and  so  he  adopted  Imperator  for 
his  title  as  monarch.  He  also  had  himself  elected  censor  for  life, 
so  that  he  could  make  and  unmake  senators. 

Caesar’s  Monarchy  Inevitable.  — The  corruption  of  the  populace 
and  the  incapacity  of  the  greedy  oligarchy,  we  have  said,  made 
monarchy  inevitable.  A third  condition  — the  Senatorial  mis- 
government  of  the  provinces  — made  Caesar’s  monarchy  a boon 
to  the  great  Roman  world  outside  Italy. 

Indeed  Caesar  rose  to  power  as  the  champion  of  suffering  subject 
populations.  Already,  as  proconsul,  on  his  own  authority,  he  had 
admitted  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
In  his  most  arduous  campaigns,  he  had  kept  up  correspondence 
with  leading  provincials  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Other 
Roman  conquerors  had  spent  part  of  their  plunder  of  the  provinces 
in  adorning  Rome  with  public  buildings  : Caesar  had  expended  vast 
sums  in  adorning  and  improving  provincial  cities,  not  only  in  his 
! own  districts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Asia  and  Greece.  All 
previous  Roman  armies  had  been  made  up  of  Italians : Caesar’s 
army  was  drawn  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  indeed  partly  from 
Gaul  beyond  the  Alps.  Many  of  the  subject  peoples  had  begun 
to  look  to  him  as  their  best  hope  against  Senatorial  rapacity ; and 
the  great  body  of  them  wished  for  monarchy  as  an  escape  from 
anarchy  and  oligarchic  misrule. 

i To  call  Caesar’s  monarchy  a solution  for  the  problems  of  his 
I day  is  not  to  call  monarchy  good  at  all  times.  A despotism  can 
I get  along  with  less  virtue  and  intelligence  than  a free  government 
can.  The  Roman  world  was  not  good  enough  or  wise  enough  for 
Ifree  government ; and  indeed  it  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
The  despotism  of  the  Caesars  was  a poison  — but  a strong  medi- 
cine  which  preserved  that  world  for  five  precious  centuries. 
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Political  Reforms  under  Caesar.  — Caesar  at  once  made  over 
the  system  of  provincial  government.  The  old  governors  had  been 
irresponsible  tyrants,  with  every  temptation  to  plunder.  Under 
Caesar  they  began  to  be  trained  servants  of  a stern  master  who 

looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Empire.  Their  authority  was  less- 
ened, and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a system  of  checks  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  officials  dependent 
directly  upon  the  Imperator. 

Caesar’s  plans  were  broader 
than  this.  He  meant  to  put  the 
provinces  upon  an  equality  with 
Italy,  and  to  mold  the  distracted 
Roman  world  into  one  mighty 
whole  under  equal  laws.  Some- 
thing he  accomplished  in  the  brief 
time  left  him.  He  incorporated 
all  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  Italy,  and 
multiplied  Roman  citizenship  by 
adding  whole  communities  in  Gaul 
beyond  the  Alps,  in  Spain,  and 
elsewhere.  Leading  Gauls,  too,  were  admitted  to  the  Senate, 
whose  membership  Caesar  raised  to  900,  meaning  to  make  it 
represent  the  whole  Empire. 

Rome  and  Italy  were  not  neglected.  A commission,  like  that  of 
the  Gracchi,  was  put  at  work  to  reclaim  and  allot  public  lands. 
Landlords  were  required  to  employ  at  least  one  free  laborer  for 
every  two  slaves.  Italian  colonization  in  the  provinces  was  pressed 
vigorously.  In  his  early  consulship  (59  b.c.),  Caesar  had  refounded 
Capua ; now  he  did  the  like  for  Carthage  and  Corinth,  and  these 
noble  capitals,  which  had  been  criminally  destroyed  by  the  narrow 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  merchants,  rose  again  to  wealth  and  power. 
Eighty  thousand  landless  citizens  of  Rome  were  provided  for 
beyond  seas ; and  by  these  and  other  means  the  helpless  poor  in 
the  capital,  dependent  upon  free  grain,  were  reduced  from  320,000 
to  150,000. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  became  necessary  to  extend 
the  practice  of  selling  cheap  grain  to  distributing  free  grain,  at 


The  man  holds  a bag  of  grain  which 
Is  poured  into  the  mill.  As  the  mill- 
stones turn,  they  grind  the  grain  into 
flour. 
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state  expense,  to  the  populace  of  the  capital.  This  became  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  the  government.  To  have  omitted  it  would  have 
meant  starvation  and  a horrible  insurrection.  For  centuries  to 
come,  the  degraded  populace  was  ready  to  support  any  political 
adventurer  who  seemed  willing  and  able  to  satisfy  lavishly  its  cry 
for  “bread  and  games.’’  To 
have  attacked  the  growing  evil 
i so  boldly  is  one  of  Caesar’s 
] chief  titles  to  honor.  With  a 
longer  life,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  lessened  it  still  further. 

His  successors  soon  abandoned 
the  task. 

' Rigid  economy  was  intro- 
j duced  into  all  branches  of  the 
I government.  A bankrupt  law 
j released  all  debtors  from  fur- 
I ther  claims,  if  they  surrendered 
’]  their  property  to  their  credi- 
' tors,  and  so  the  demoralized 
Italian  society  was  given  a 
fresh  start.  Taxation  was 
equalized  and  reduced.  A com- 
I prehensive  census  was  taken 
i for  all  Italy,  and  measures  were 
; under  way  to  extend  it  over 
I the  Empire.  Caesar  also  be- 
1 gan  the  codification  of  the 
! irregular  mass  of  Roman  law,  created  a great  public  library,  rebuilt 
' the  Forum,  began  vast  public  works  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  reformed  the  coinage  and  the  calendar.^ 

The  Fatal  Ides  of  March.  — Caesar  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
' manhood,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  time  to  complete  his 
I work.  No  public  enemy  could  be  raised  against  him  within  the 

I 

1 1 The  Roman  calendar  had  been  inferior  to  the  Egyptian  and  had  got  three 

1 months  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  spring  equinox  came  in  June.  To  correct  the 
1 error,  Caesar  made  the  year  46  (“the  last  year  of  confusion”)  consist  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  days,  and  for  the  future,  instituted  the  system  of  leap 
years,  as  we  have  it,  except  for  a slight  correction  by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  sixteenth 
i century. 
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empire.  One  danger  there  was  ; lurking  assassins  beset  his  path. 
But  with  characteristic  dignity  he  quietly  refused  a bodyguard, 
declaring  it  better  to  die  at  any  time  than  to  live  always  in  fear 
of  death.  And  so  the  daggers  of  men  whom  he  had  spared  struck 
him  down. 

A group  of  irreconcilable  nobles  plotted  to  take  his  life,  — led 
by  the  envious  Cassius  and  the  weak  enthusiast  Brutus,  whom 
Caesar  had  heaped  with  favors.  They  accomplished  their  crime  in 


“ Et  tu,  Brute  ! ” 

The  mighty  Caesar  lies  where  he  has  fallen,  while  the  assassins  rush  from  the 
Senate-house,  brandishing  bloody  daggers. 

the  Senate-house,  on  the  Ides  of  March  (March  15),  44  b.c.  • 
Crowding  around  him,  and  fawning  upon  him  as  if  to  ask  a favor, 
the  assassins  suddenly  drew  their  daggers.  According  to  an  old 
story,  Caesar  at  first,  calling  for  help,  stood  on  his  defense  and 
wounded  Cassius ; but  when  he  saw  the  loved  and  trusted  Brutus 
in  the  snarling  pack,  he  cried  out  sadly,  “Thou,  too,  Brutus !”  and 
drawing  his  toga  about  him  with  calm  dignity,  he  resisted  no 
longer,  but  sank  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s  statue,  bleeding  from 
three  and  twenty  stabs.  j 

No  doubt,  “Caesar  was  ambitious.”  He  was  a broad-minded  j 
genius,  with  a strong  man’s  delight  in  ruling  well.  The  murder  ) 
came  only  five  years  after  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon.  Those 
years,  with  their  seven  campaigns,  gave  only  eighteen  months  for 
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constructive  reform.  The  work  was  left  incomplete ; but  that 
which  was  actually  accomplished  dazzles  the  imagination,  and 
marked  out  the  lines  along  which  Caesar’s  successors,  less  grandly, 
had  to  move. 

Civil  War  Ends  the  Republic.  — The  assassination  led  to  four- 
teen years  more  of  dreary  civil  war.  Rome  and  all  Italy  rose 
against  the  murderers,  and  they  fled  to  the  East,  where  Pompey’s 
name  was  still  a strength  to  the  aristocrats.  They  were  followed 
and' crushed  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia  (42  b.c.)  by  the  forces  of  the 
West  led  by  Mark  Antony  (one  of  Caesar’s  officers)  and  Octavius 
Caesar,  an  adopted  son  of  the  first  Imperator.  Then  Octavius 
and  Antony  divided  the  Roman  world  between  themselves.  Soon 
each  was  plotting  for  the  other’s  share.  The  East  had  fallen  to 
Antony.  In  Egypt  he  became  infatuated  with  Cleopatra.  He 
bestowed  rich  provinces  upon  her,  and,  it  was  rumored,  he  planned 
to  supplant  Rome  by  Alexandria  as  chief  capital.  The  West 
turned  to  Octavius  as  its  champion.  In  31,  the  rivals  met  in  the 
naval  battle  of  Actium  off  the  coast  of  Greece.  Early  in  the  battle, 
Cleopatra  took  flight  with  the  Egyptian  ships.  The  infatuated 
Antony  followed,  deserting  his  fleet  and  army.  Once  more  the 
West  had  won.  Cleopatra,  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  soon  took  poison 
rather  than  grace  Octavius’  triumph,  and  Egypt  became  a Roman 
province. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Davis’  Readings,  II,  Nos.  50-54 ; and  on 
Caesar’s  constructive  work,  Warde-Fowler’s  Caesar,  326-359.  Dr.  Davis’ 
Friend  of  Caesar  (fiction)  and  Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and 
Cicero  make  admirable  reading. 


Fact  Drills 

1.  List  of  important  battles  in  Roman  history  to  this  point,  with  results 
of  each. 

2.  Dates.  Continued  drill  on  the  list  given  on  page  162.  Add  the  follow- 
ing and  group  other  dates  around  these : 

510(?)  B.c.  “Expulsion”  of  the  kings. 

1 390(?)  B.c.  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls;  and  in  like  manner,  the 

j events  for  367,  266,  146,  133,  49,  31  b.c. 


Ruins 

Stark,  against  the  bare  hills,  stand  the  stone  arches  of  one  of  Rome’s  aqueducts. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  EMPERORS  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES, 

31  B.C.-180  A.D. 

The  Age  of  Augustus.  — Octavius  spent  the  first  two  years  after 
Actium  in  restoring  order  in  the  East.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
29  B.C.,  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  closed,  in  token  of 
the  reign  of  peace. ^ By  prudent  and  generous  measures,  he  soon 
brought  back  prosperity  to  long-distracted  Italy,  and  in  27  he  laid 
down  his  office  of  triumvir  (which  had  become  a sole  dictatorship) 
and  declared  the  Republic  restored.  In  fact,  the  Empire  was  safely 
established. 

Republican  forms,  indeed,  were  respected  even  more  scrupulously 
than  by  Julius  Caesar.  But  supreme  power  lay  in  Octavius’  hands 
as  Imperator,  — master  of  the  legions.  This  office  he  kept,  and 
the  Senate  now  added  to  it  the  new  title  Augustus,  which  had 
before  been  used  only  of  the  gods.  It  is  by  this  name  that  he  is 
thenceforth  known.  He  was  so  popular  that  he  did  not  need  the 
open  support  of  the  army  — which  he  stationed  mostly  on  the 
frontiers.  He  lived  more  simply  than  many  a noble,  and  walked 
the  streets  like  any  citizen,  charming  all  whom  he  met  by  his  frank- 
ness and  courtesy. 

1 These  gates  were  always  open  when  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  any  war. 
In  all  Roman  history,  they  had  been  closed  only  twice  before,  — and  one  of  these 
times  was  in  the  legendary  reign  of  King  Numa. 

2.S2 
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Augustus  ruled  forty-five  years  after  Actium,  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  the  great  Julius,  and  renewing,  for  the  last  time,  the  work 
of  founding  colonies  outside  Italy.  Peace  reigned;  order  was 
established ; industry  revived.  Marshes  were  drained,  and  roads 
were  built.  A census  of  the  whole  Empire  was  taken,  and  many 
far-distant  communities  were  granted  Roman  citizenship. 
Augustus  himself  tells  us,  in  a 
famous  inscription,  that  in  one 
year  he  began  the  rebuilding 
of  eighty-two  temples ; and  of 
Rome  he  said,  — “I  found  it 
brick,  and  have  left  it  marble.” 

He  was  also  a generous  patron 
of  literature  and  art.  The 
Augustan  Age  is  the  golden 
age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  death  of  Augustus, 
the  Senate  decreed  him  divine 
honors.  Temples  were  erected 
in  his  honor,  and  he  was  wor- 
shiped as  a god.  Such  worship 
seems  inapious  to  us,  but  to  the 
Romans  it  was  connected  with 
the  idea  of  ancestor  worship 
and  with  the  worship  of  ancient 
heroes,  and  was  a way  of  recog- 
nizing the  Emperor  as  ‘‘the 
father  of  all  his  people.”  The  practice  was  adopted  for  the  suc- 
cessors of  Augustus,  and  this  worship  of  dead  emperors  soon 
became  a general  and  widespread  religious  rite,  the  only  religion 
common  to  the  whole  Roman  world,  — binding  together  the 
dwellers  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Tiber,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Tagus. 

“ Oh,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.”  — But  shortly  before  this 
worship  began,  when  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  a little  more  than 
half  gone,  there  was  born  in  a manger  in  an  obscure  hamlet  of  a 
distant  corner  of  the  Roman  world,  the  child  Jesus,  whose  religion, 
after  some  centuries,  was  to  replace  the  worship  of  dead  emperors 
and  all  other  religious  faiths  of  the  pagan  world. 


Twelve  Caesars  on  Roman  Coins 


1.  Julius 

2.  Augustus 

3.  Tiberius 


4.  Caligula 

5.  Claudius 

6.  Nero 


7.  Calba 

8.  Otho 

9.  Vitellius 


10.  Vespasian 

1 1 . Titus 

12.  Domitian 
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Roman  Rulers  of  the  First  Century.  — At  Augustus’  death, 
everyone  recognized  that  someone  must  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  Senate  at  once  granted  his  titles  and  authority  to 
his  stepson  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  recommended  to  them.  Ti- 
berius was  stern,  morose,  suspicious,  but  an  able,  conscientious 
ruler.  The  nobles  of  the  capital  conspired  against  him,  and  were 
punished  cruelly.  The  populace  of  Rome,  too,  hated  him  because 
he  abolished  the  Assembly  where  they  had  sold  their  votes,  and 
because  he  refused  to  amuse  them  with  gladiatorial  sports.  There- 


The  Palace  of  the  Caesars 

This  is  a reconstruction  of  the  palace,  built  by  Tiberius  and  Caligula  on  the 
Palatine  Hill.  With  its  amazing  size  and  its  architectural  beauty  it  completely 
dominates  the  other  buildings  surrounding  it.  Directly  in  front  is  the  palace  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  and  to  the  right  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

fore,  Tiberius  established  a permanent  body  of  soldiers  (praetorian 
guards)  in  the  capital ; and  he  encouraged  a system  of  paid  spies. 
With  reason  the  people  of  Rome  looked  upon  him  as  a gloomy 
tyrant.  But  in  the  provinces  he  was  proverbial  for  fairness,  kind- 
ness, and  good  government.  “A  good  shepherd  shears  his  sheep, 
he  does  not  flay  them,”  was  one  of  his  sayings.  In  this  reign 
occurred  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

Tiberius  had  adopted  a grandnephew  as  his  heir,  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  appointment.  This  youth  (Caligula)  had  been  a 
promising  boy ; but  now  he  suddenly  became  an  insane  monster, 
and  was  slain  finally  by  Officers  of  his  guard. 


This  is  a restoration.  On  the  extreme  left  is  the  judgment  hall,  built  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  next  to  it  a Temple  of  Saturn,  which  was  the  Roman  Treasury.  At 
the  left  center  are  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  next  to  it  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  and  in  front  the  Arch  of  Severus.  High  up,  in  the  left-hand  corner,  is  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 


The  Ruins  of  the  Forum 

Although  modern  buildings  now  stand  where  some  of  Rome’s  ancient  temples 
once  stood,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  foundations  of  Caesar’s  judgment  hall  and  the  Arch 
of  .Severus.  A few  columns,  still  upright,  show  the  location  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn. 
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Caligula  had  named  no  successor.  For,  a moment  the  Senate 
hoped  to  restore  the  old  Republic ; but  the  praetorians  (devoted 
to  the  great  Julian  line)  hailed  Claudius,  an  uncle  of  Caligula,  as 
Imperator,  and  the  Senate  had  to  confirm  the  appointment. 
Claudius  had  been  a timid,  awkward  scholar  and  an  author  of  tire- 
I some  books ; but  now  he  gave  his  time  faithfully  to  the  hard  work 
I of  governing,  with  good  results.  His  reign  is  famous  for  a great 
extension  of  citizenship  to  provincials,  for  legislation  to  protect 
I slaves  against  cruel  masters,  and  for  the  conquest  of  southern 
1 Britain. 

Nero,  Claudius’  stepson,  became  Emperor  as  a likable  boy  of 
i sixteen.  He  had  been  trained  by  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  for 
two-thirds  of  his  reign  he  was  guided  by  wise  ministers.  He  cared 
little  for  affairs  of  government,  but  was  fond  of  art,  and  ridicu- 
lously vain  of  his  skill  in  music  and  poetry,  and  he  sought  popular 
I applause  also  as  a gladiator.  After  some  years  his  fears,  together 
I with  a total  lack  of  principle,  led  him  to  crime  and  tyranny, 
i Wealthy  nobles  were  put  to  death  in  numbers,  and  their  property 
] confiscated,  Seneca  himself  being  among  the  victims. 

I During  this  reign,  half  of  Rome  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  “Great 
' Fire”  (Davis’  Readings,  II,  No.  65).  In  the  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  city,  many-storied,  cheap,  fiimsy  tenement  houses 
projected  their  upper  floors  nearly  across  the  narrow,  crooked 
thoroughfares,  so  that  the  fire  leaped  easily  from  side  to  side.  For 
six  days  and  nights  the  flames  raged  unchecked,  surging  in  billows 
( over  the  slopes  and  through  the  valleys  of  the  Seven  Hills.  By 
some,  Nero  was  believed  to  have  ordered  the  destruction,  in  order 
that  he  might  rebuild  in  more  magnificent  fashion.  On  better 
j authority  he  was  reported  to  have  at  least  enjoyed  the  spectacle 
j from  the  roof  of  his  palace,  singing  a poem  he  had  composed  on  the 
“Burning  of  Troy.” 

i The  new  sect  of  Christians  also  were  accused  of  starting  the  fire, 
i out  of  their  supposed  “hatred  for  the  human  race,”  and  because 
I they  had  so  often  declared  that  a fiery  destruction  of  the  world  was 
! coming.  To  turn  attention  from  himself,  Nero  took  up  the  charge 
against  them,  and  carried  out  the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
j one  of  the  most  cruel  in  all  history.  Victims,  tarred  with  pitch, 

' were  burned  as  torches  in  the  imperial  gardens,  to  light  the  indecent 
revelry  of  the  court  at  night ; and  others,  clothed  in  the  skins  of 
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animals,  were  torn  by  dogs  for  the  amusement  of  the  mob.  The 
persecution,  however,  was  confined  to  the  capital. 

Nero’s  disgraceful  rule  finally  roused  the  legions  on  the  frontiers 
to  rebel;  and  to  avoid  capture,  he  stabbed  himself,  exclaiming, 
“What  a pity  for  such  an  artist  to  die !” 


A Detail  from  Trajan’s  Column 

Trajan  is  pictured  sacrificing  a bull  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  just  completed 
by  his  soldiers.  The  bridge  rises  in  the  background,  above  the  waters  of  the  river. 

The  year  69  a.d.  was  one  of  wild  confusion  and  war  between 
several  rivals.  Finally  the  powerful  legions  in  Syria  proclaimed 
their  general,  Flavius  Vespasianus,  who  quickly  became  master  of 
the  Empire.  He  and  his  sons  are  known  as  Flavians  ^ (from  his 
first  name).  He  was  the  grandson  of  a Sabine  laborer,  and  was 
blunt  and  coarse,  but  honest,  industrious,  and  capable.  He  hated 
sham ; and  at  the  end,  as  he  felt  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he 
said,  with  grim  irony,  “I  think  I am  becoming  a god,”  — in  allusion 
to  the  worship  of  dead  emperors. 

In  this  reign  came  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Judea  had 
been  made  a tributary  state  by  Pompey  (63  b.c.),  and  in  4 a.d.  it 

1 The  preceding  five  emperors  (descendants-in-law  of  Julius  Caesar)  are  known 
as  the  Julian  line.  They  had  been  Romans ; the  Flavians  came  from  Italy  out- 
side Rome.  Their  successors  were  provincials. 


Arch  of  Titus 

Through  this  triumphal  arch,  which  commemorated  Titus’  victory  over  the  Jews, 
can  be  seen  the  Coliseum, 
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The  Column  of  Trajan 

This  column,  which  commemorates  the  conquests  beyond  the  Danube,  is  the 
finest  surviving  example  of  a favorite  kind  of  Roman  monument.  It  is  100  feet 
high,  and  the  spiral  band  of  reliefs  that  circles  it  contains  2500  figures.  (See  detail 
on  page  238.) 
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became  a Roman  province.  But  the  Jews  were  restless  under 
foreign  rule,  and  in  the  year  66,  in  Nero’s  time,  a national  uprising 
drove  out  the  Roman  officers.  This  rebellion  was  now  put  down 
by  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  In  70  a.d.  Titus  captured  Jeru- 
salem, after  a stubborn  siege.  He  had  offered  liberal  terms ; but 
the  starving  Jews  made  a frenzied  resistance,  and  when  the  walls 
were  finally  stormed,  many  of  them  slew  their  women  and  children 
and  died  in  the  flames.  The  miserable  remnant  for  the  most  part 


Detail  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 

j This  bas-relief  shows  the  sacred  seven-branched  candlestick  taken  from  the  Temple 
j at  Jerusalem. 

I were  sold  into  slavery.  (After  the  World  War  a national  home 
I for  Jews  was  established  in  Palestine.  Great  Britain  is  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  this  territory  as  trustee  for  the  League 
j of  Nations.) 

Titus  had  been  associated  in  the  government  with  his  father. 

, The  most  famous  event  of  his  two  years’  reign  was  the  destruction 
1 of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  by  Vesuvius. 

. Domitian,  younger  brother  of  Titus,  was  a strong,  stern  ruler. 
He  built  a famous  wall  336  miles  long,  to  complete  the  northern 
boundary  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  — a line  of  forts  joined  to 
one  another  by  earthen  ramparts ; and  he  took  the  office  of  Censor 
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for  life,  and  so  could  legally  make  and  unmake  senators  at  will. 
This  led  the  Roman  nobles  to  conspire  against  him  and  finally  he 
was  assassinated. 

The  “ Five  Good  Emperors.”  — The  Senate  chose  the  next  ruler 
from  its  own  number ; and  that  emperor  with  his  four  successors  are 

known  as  the  five  good  em- 
perors. The  first  of  the  five 
was  Nerva,  an  aged  senator  of 
Spanish  descent,  who  died  after 
a kindly  rule  of  sixteen  months. 

Trajan,  the  adopted  son  of 
Nerva,  was  a Spaniard  and  a 
great  general.  He  conquered 
and  colonized  Dacia,  a vast  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Danube,  and 
then  attacked  the  Parthians  in 
Asia,  adding  new  provinces 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  These 
victories  mark  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Hadrian,  a Spanish  kinsman 
of  Trajan,  succeeded  him. 
Wisely  and  courageously,  he 
abandoned  most  of  Trajan’s 
conquests  in  Asia  (disregard- 
, ^ , ing  the  sneers  and  murmurs  of 

This  group  of  columns  are  the  ruins  of  a . , 

temple  to  Zeus  at  Athens,  built  by  Hadrian,  nobles  and  populace) , and  With- 
drew the  frontier  there  to  the 
old  line  of  the  Euphrates,  more  easily  defended.  He  looked  to 
the  fortification  of  other  exposed  frontiers.  His  most  famous 
work  of  this  kind  was  a wall  in  Britain,  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Tyne,  to  keep  out  the  unconquered  Piets  of  the  northern  high- 
lands.^ 

Hadrian  spent  most  of  his  twenty  years’  rule  in  inspecting  the 
provinces.  Now  he  is  in  Britain,  now  in  Dacia ; again  in  Gaul,  or 

1 This  “Wall  of  Hadrian”  was  seventy  miles  long,  extending  almost  from  sea  to 
sea.  Considerable  portions  can  still  be  traced.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
parts ; (1)  a twenty-foot  stone  wall  and  ditch,  on  the  north ; (2)  a double  earthen 
rampart  and  ditch,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  to  the  south ; and  (3)  be- 
tween wall  and  rampart  a series  of  fourteen  fortified  camps  connected  by  a road. 
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in  Africa,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  He  spent  several  months  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Macedonia ; and  twice  he  visited  Athens,  his  favorite  city, 
which  he  adorned  with  splendid  buildings. 

Hadrian  was  followed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  a pure  and  gentle  spirit, 
the  chief  feature  of  whose  peaceful  rule  was  legislation  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  slaves.  On  the  evening  of  his  death,  when  asked  by 
the  officer  of  the  guard  for  the  watchword  for  the  night,  Antoninus 
gave  the  word  “equanimity,”  which  might  have  served  as  the 
motto  of  his  life.  (Davis'  Readings  gives  a noble  tribute  to  his 
character  by  his  successor.) 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  was  a philosopher  and  student.  He  belonged  to  the 
Stoic  school,  but  in  him  that  stern  philosophy  was  softened  by  a 
gracious  gentleness.  His  tastes  made  him  wish  to  continue  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  but  he  had  fallen  upon  harsher  times.  The 
barbarians  renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  and  his  lieutenants  beat  them 
back  only  at  the  cost  of  almost  incessant  war;  and  the  gentle 
philosopher  lived  and  wrote  and  died  in  camp.  A great  Asiatic 
plague,  too,  depopulated  the  Empire  and  demoralized  society. 
The  populace  thought  the  disease  a visitation  from  offended  gods, 
and  were  frantically  excited  against  the  unpopular  sect  of  Christians 
who  refused  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome.  Thus  the  reign  of  the 
kindly  Aurelius  was  marked  by  a cruel  persecution. 

Marcus  Aurelius’  son,  Commodus,  was  an  infamous  wretch  whose 
reign  begins  the  period  of  decay. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Davis’  Readings,  II,  No.  56  (Augustus’  owd 
account  of  his  work)  and  No.  59,  and  Capes’  Early  Empire,  especially  chapter  i. 


An  Aqueduct  near  NTmes,  France 


150  A.D.  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  built  this  bridge  to  carry  water  pipes 
across  the  River  Card.  It  is  about  880  feet  long  and  160  feet  high,  and  its  three 
tiers  of  arches  are  constructed  of  large  stones,  put  together  without  cement.  It  is 
still  possible  to  walk  through  the  pipes  on  the  top  tier,  although  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-five-mile  aqueduct  has  vanished. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  EARLY  EMPIRE:  GOVERNMENT  AND  SOCIETY 

Republican  Rome  had  little  to  do  ..  . with  modern  life:  imperial  Rome, 
everything.  — Stille 

The  Importance  of  the  “ Municipia.”  — The  early  emperors 
did  not  invent  much  new  political  machinery.  Following  the 
example  of  Julius  Caesar,  each  one  merely  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Republic,  — powers 
which  had  originally  been  intended  to  check  one  another.  He 
could  appoint  and  degrade  senators;  he  led  the  debates  in  the 
Senate  — and  could  control  its  decrees,  which  had  become  the 
chief  means  of  lawmaking.  He  appointed  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  the  generals  of  the  legions,  the  city  prefect,  the  head  of 
the  city  police,  and  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians.  Each  successor 
of  Augustus  was  hailed  Imperator  Caesar  Augustus.  (The  title 
Caesar  survived  till  recently,  in  Kaiser  and  in  Tsar.) 

The  Roman  world  was  a broad  belt  of  land  stretching  east  and 
west,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  with  the  Mediterranean 
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for  its  central  highway.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  sandy 
deserts,  African  and  Arabian ; on  the  north,  by  stormy  waters ; and 
at  the  weaker  gaps  — on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates, 
and  at  the  Walls  of  Domitian  and  Hadrian  — stood  mighty  sleep- 
less legions  to  watch  and  defend. 

Within  this  vast  territory,  about  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
were  75,000,000  people.  They  lived  mostly  in  cities  {rrmnici'pia) 
large  and  small,  throbbing  with  industry  and  with  intellectual 
life  and  possessing  some  local  self-government  in  those  municipal 
institutions  they  were  to  pass  on  to  us.  Stockaded  villages  had 
changed  into  stately  marts  of  trade,  huts  into  palaces,  footpaths 
into  paved  roads.  Roman  irrigation  made  part  of  the  African 
desert  the  garden  of  the  world  (where  today  only  desolate  ruins 
mock  the  eye),  and  the  symbol  of  Africa  was  a gracious  virgin 
with  arms  filled  with  sheaves  of  golden  grain.  Gaul  (France)  was 
Romanized  late,  after  Julius  Caesar ; but  in  the  third  century  a.d. 
that  district  had  116  flourishing  cities,  with  public  baths,  temples, 
aqueducts,^  roads,  and  famous  schools  that  drew  Roman  youth 
even  from  the  Tiber’s  banks. 

Most  towns  were  places  of  20,000  people  or  less,  and  usually 
each  one  was  merely  the  center  of  a farming  district ; but  there 
were  also  a few  great  centers  of  trade,  — Rome,  with  perhaps 
2,000,000  people ; Alexandria  (in  Egypt)  and  Antioch  (in  Asia) 
with  500,000  each ; and  Corinth,  Carthage,  Ephesus,  and  Lyons, 
with  some  250,000  apiece. 

Industry,  Communication,  and  Commerce.  — These  commercial 
cities  were  likewise  centers  of  manufactures.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  visited  Alexandria  (about  125  a.d.)  and  wrote  in  a letter  : 
“No  one  is  idle ; some  work  glass;  some  make  paper  (papyrus) ; 
some  weave  linen.  Money  is  the  only  god.”  The  looms  of  Sidon 
and  the  other  old  Phoenician  cities  turned  forth  ceaselessly  their 
precious  purple  cloths.  Miletus,  Rhodes,  and  other  Greek  cities 
of  the  Asiatic  coast  were  famous  for  their  woolen  manufactures. 
Syrian  factories  poured  silks,  costly  tapestries,  and  fine  leather 
into  western  Europe.  Each  town  had  many  guilds  of  artisans. 
In  Rome  the  bakers’  guild  listed  254  shops ; and  the  silversmiths 


1 The  water  supply  of  many  large  cities  was  better  than  that  of  large  cities  today, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  public  baths  — which  in  Rome  could  care  for  60,000  people 
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of  Ephesus  were  numerous  enough  {Acts  xix,  23-41)  to  stir  up  a 
formidable  riot.  (Slaves  did  most  of  the  unskilled  labor ; and  a 
baker  or  mason  would  have  two  or  three  or  a dozen  to  work  under 
his  direction.) 

The  roads  were  safe.  Piracy  ceased  from  the  seas,  and  trade 
flourished  as  it  was  not  to  flourish  again  until  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus. The  ports  were  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  spread  with  happy  sails  (ships  not  very  different  from 


Chains  and  Necklaces 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments  and  these  were  often  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Goldsmiths  wrought  these  golden  adornments  with  surprising  elab- 
orateness and  delicacy. 

those  in  which  Columbus  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic).  The  grand 
mihtary  roads  ran  in  trunk-lines  — a thousand  miles  at  a stretch  — 
from  every  frontier  toward  the  central  heart  of  the  Empire,  with 
a dense  network  of  branches  in  every  province.  Guidebooks  de- 
scribed routes  and  distances.  Inns  abounded.  The  imperial 
couriers  that  hurried  along  the  great  highways  passed  a hundred 
and  fifty  milestones  a day.  Private  travel  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Euphrates  was  swifter,  safer,  and  more  comfortable  than  ever 
again  until  the  age  of  railroads,  less  than  a century  ago. 

The  products  of  one  region  of  the  Empire  were  known  in  every 
other  part.  Women  of  the  Swiss  mountains  wore  jewelry  made 
by  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus;  and  gentlemen  in  Britain  and 
in  Cilicia  drank  wines  made  in  Italy.  One  merchant  of  Phrygia 
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(in  Asia  Minor)  asserts  on  his  gravestone  that  he  had  sailed 
‘‘around  Greece  to  Italy  seventy-two  times.” 

And  men  traveled  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  business.  One 
language  answered  all  needs  from  London  to  Babylon,  and  it  was 
as  common  for  the  gentleman  of  Gaul  to  visit  the  wonders  of 
Rome  or  of  the  Nile  as  for  the  American  today  to  spend  a sum- 
mer in  England  or  France.  (Quite  in  modern  fashion,  such  travelers 
defaced  precious  monuments  with  scrawls.  A colossal  Egyptian 
statue  which  has  survived  to  this  day  bears  a scratched  inscription 
that  a certain  Roman  “Germullus  with  his  dear  wife  Rufilla”  had 
visited  it.) 

There  was  also  a vast  commerce  with  regions  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Empire.  As  English  and  Dutch  traders,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  journeyed  far  into  the  savage  interior  of  America  for 
better  bargains  in  furs,  so  the  indomitable  Roman  traders  pressed 
on  into  regions  where  the  Roman  legions  never  camped.  From 
the  Baltic  shores  they  brought  back  amber,  fur,  and  flaxen  German 
hair  with  which  the  dark  Roman  ladies  like  to  adorn  their  heads. 
Such  goods  the  trader  bought  cheaply  with  toys  and  trinkets  and 
wine.  A Latin  poet  speaks  of  “many  merchants”  who  reaped 
“immense  riches”  by  daring  voyages  over  the  Indian  Ocean 
“to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.”  India,  Ceylon,  and  Malaysia 
sent  to  Europe  indigo,  spices,  pearls,  sapphires ; drawing  away,  in 
return,  vast  sums  of  Roman  gold  and  silver.  And  from  shadowy 
realms  beyond  India  came  the  silk  yarn  that  kept  the  Syrian  looms 
busy.  Chinese  annals  tell  of  Roman  traders  bringing  to  Canton 
glass  and  metal  wares,  amber,  and  drugs  — and  speak  also  of  an 
embassy  from  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  World  Was  Rome.  — In  212  a.d.  the  long  process  of  ex- 
tending citizenship  was  completed  by  an  imperial  decree  making 
aU  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  full  citizens.  This  wiped  out 
all  remaining  distinctions  between  Italy  and  the  former  “prov- 
inces”; and  the  later  emperors  were  more  at  home  at  York  or 
Cologne  or  at  some  capital  by  the  Black  Sea  than  at  old  Rome  — 
which  perhaps  they  visited  only  once  or  twice  for  some  solemn 
pageant. 

This  widespread,  happy  society  rested  in  “the  good  Roman 
peace”  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  — from  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Caesar  through  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  from  31  b.c. 
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to  180  A.D,  No  other  part  of  the  world  so  large  has  ever  known 
such  unbroken  prosperity  and  such  freedom  from  the  waste  and 
horror  of  war  for  so  long  a time.  Few  troops  were  seen  within  the 
Empire,  and  “the  distant  clash  of  arms  [with  barbarians]  on 

the  Euphrates  or  the  Danube 
scarcely  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Mediterranean 
lands.” 

The  Roman  army  had  be- 
come a body  of  disciplined  mer- 
cenaries, with  intense  pride  in 
the  Roman  name.  More  and 
more  the  legions  were  renewed 
by  enlistment  on  the  frontiers 
where  they  were  stationed,  and 
in  the  third  century  barbarians 
became  a large  part  of  the  army. 
From  the  hungry  foes  surging 
against  its  walls,  the  Empire 
drew  the  guardians  of  its  peace. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  twenty 
years  with  the  eagles,^  the 
veterans  became  Roman  citi- 
zens, no  matter  where  recruited  ; 
and  commonly  they  were  settled 
in  colonies  with  grants  of  land.  Thus  they  helped  mix  the  many 
races  of  Rome  into  one.  Spanish  troops  in  Switzerland,  Swiss  in 
Britain,  Gauls  in  Africa,  Africans  in  Armenia,  settled  and  married 
far  from  the  lands  of  their  birth. 

A few  of  the  emperors  at  Rome,  like  Nero  and  Caligula,  were 
weak  or  wicked ; but  their  follies  and  vices  concerned  only  the 
nobles  of  the  capital.  The  Empire  as  a whole  went  on  with  little 
change  during  their  short  reigns.  To  the  vast  body  of  the  people 
of  the  Roman  world,  the  crimes  of  an  occasional  tyrant  were  un- 
known. To  them  he  seemed  (like  the  good  emperors)  merely  the 
symbol  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  enfolded  them. 

In  language,  and  somewhat  in  culture,  the  West  remained 

1 The  Roman  military  standard  became  the  model  for  late  European  govern- 
ments that  claimed  to  succeed  Rome. 


The  Black  Gate 


Among  the  other  famous  Roman  ruins 
in  the  frontier  town  of  Treves  is  this 
massive,  double-arched  gateway. 
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Latin,  and  the  East,^  Greek;  but  trade,  travel,  and  the  mild  and 
just  Roman  law  made  the  world  one  in  feeling.  Briton,  African, 
Asiatic,  knew  one  another  only  as  Romans.  An  Egyptian  Greek 
of  the  period  expressed  this  world-wide  patriotism  in  a noble  ode, 
closing,  — 

“Though  we  tread  Rhone’s  or  Orontes’  ^ shore, 

Yet  are  we  all  one  nation  evermore.” 

The  Best  That  Rome  Had  to  Give.  — Painting  and  sculpture 
followed  the  old  Greek  models ; but  the  Roman  art  was  architec- 
ture. Many  of  the  world’s  most  famous  buildings  belong  to  the 


The  Baths  of  Caracalla 

One  may  visit  the  ruins  of  this  famous  structure  and  marvel  at  their  immensity ; 
but  this  view  from  the  air  gives  a clearer  idea  of  the  general  shape  of  the  baths  and 
of  their  size,  as  compared  with  the  church  in  the  background. 

Early  Enipire.  Roman  architecture  had  more  massive  grandeur, 
and  was  fonder  of  ornament,  than  the  Greek.  Instead  of  the 
simple  Doric  or  Ionic  columns  it  commonly  used  the  rich  Corin- 
thian, and  it  added,  for  its  own  especial  features,  the  noble  Roman 
arch  and  the  dome. 

Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens  were  the  three  great  centers  of 
learning.  Each  had  its  university,  with  vast  libraries  and  many 
professorships.  Vespasian  began  the  practice  of  paying  salaries 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  under  Marcus  Aurelius  the  govern- 


1 The  Adriatic  may  be  taken  as  a convenient  line  of  division. 

2 A river  of  Asia  Minor. 
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ment  began  to  provide  permanent  endowments  (of  which  only  the 
income  could  be  used  each  year),  as  we  do  for  our  universities.  The 
leading  subjects  were  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  rhetoric,  phi- 
losophy, music,  arithmetic,’^  geometry,  and  astronomy Law  was 

a specialty  at  Rome,  and  medi- 
cine at  Alexandria.  Every 
important  city  in  the  Empire 
had  its  well-equipped  grammar 
school,  corresponding  to  an 
advanced  high  school  or  small 
college ; and  like  the  universi- 
ties, to  which  they  led,  they 
had  permanent  endowments 
from  the  Roman  government. 

All  this  education  was  for  the 
upper  classes,  but  occasionally 
bright  boys  from  the  lower 
classes  found  some  wealthy 
patron  to  send  them  to  a good 
school,  and  rich  men  and 
women  sometimes  bequeathed  money  to  schools  in  their  home  cities 
for  the  education  of  poor  children.  Davis’  Readings  (II,  No.  80) 
tells  of  such  an  endowment,  and  (No.  79)  repeats  Horace’s  story 
of  how  his  father,  a poor  farmer,  gave  him  the  education  that  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  of  poets. 

Literature  played  a small  part  in  Roman  life  until  just  before  the 
Empire.  The  following  lists  of  names  for  the  four  periods,  down 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  for  reference  only. 

1.  The  “Age  of  Cicero”  gave  us  Lucretius,  perhaps  the  most 
sublime  of  all  Latin  poets,  and  Caesar’s  concise  historical  narrative. 
Cicero  himself  remains  the  foremost  orator  of  Rome  and  the  chief 
master  of  the  graceful  Latin  prose  eesay. 

2.  For  the  “Augustan  Age”  only  a few  of  the  many  important 
writers  can  be  mentioned.  Horace  (son  of  an  Apulian  freedman) 
wrote  graceful  odes  and  playful  satires.  Virgil  (from  Cisalpine 
Gaul),  the  chief  Roman  poet,  is  best  known  to  schoolboys  by  his 

1 Arithmetic  was  an  advanced  subject  when  Roman  numerals  were  used. 

2 The  first  three  subjects,  the  literary  group,  were  the  trivium;  the  last  four, 
the  mathematical  group,  were  the  quadrivium. 


A Reconstruction  of  Pompeii 

The  walls  were  built  upon  a prehistoric  lava  cliff  due  to  some  very  ancient  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  prominent  in  the  picture,  was  a building 
of  Roman  times.  The  lovely,  shaded  grounds  belonging  to  the  four-storied  house 
in  the  foreground  must  have  afforded  pleasant  leisure  hours  to  some  important 
Pompeian  family. 


On  a Pleasant  Afternoon 


Friend  greets  friend,  as  a Pompeian  youth  dashes  down  the  stone-paved  street 
and  passes  two  young  ladies,  accompanied  by  their  servant.  The  rolling  of  many 
chariot  wheels  has  worn  two  grooves  in  the  roadway. 
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The  Pantheon  Today 

“Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods.”  (Read  the  rest  of  Byron’s  fine 
description  in  Canto  IV  of  Childe  Harold.) 

Agrippa,  victor  of  Actium  and  chief  minister  of  Augustus,  built  this  temple  in  the 
Campus  Martius ; and  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian.  The  dome,  which  originally  flashed 
with  tiles  of  bronze,  contains  an  aperture  which  lights  the  interior  of  the  temple. 


The  Interior  of  the  Pantheon 

The  curved  walls  are  supported  by  columns  of  yellow  marble,  while  the  rows  of 
arches  rest  upon  gleaming  white  capitals.  In  the  recesses  stood  the  gods  of  all 
religions,  for  the  temple  was  symbolic  of  the  grander  toleration  of  the  Roman  world. 
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epic,  the  Aeneid;  but  critics  rank  higher  his  Georgies,  exquisite 
poems  of  country  life.  Livy  (Cisalpine  Gaul)  and  Dionysius  (an 
Asiatic  Greek)  wrote  great  histories  of  Rome.  Strabo  (living  at 
Alexandria)  produced  a geography  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  a continent  in  the  Atlantic  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  last  two  authors  wrote  in  Greek. 

3.  To  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  belong  another  host  of 
great  names : among  them,  Pliny  the  Elder  (of  Cisalpine  Gaul),  a 
scientist  who  perished  at  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  his  zeal  to 
observe  the  phenomena ; the  Stoic  philosophers,  Epictetus,  a 
Phrygian  slave,  and  Seneca,  a noble  of  Spanish  birth. 

4.  For  the  second  century  we  have  the  charming  Letters  of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  a Cisalpine  Gaul ; the  satirical  poetry  of  the 
Italian  Juvenal ; the  philosophical  and  religious  Thoughts  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius ; the  histories  and  biographies  (in  Greek)  of  Appian, 
an  Alexandrian,  of  Plutarch,  a Boeotian,  and  (in  Latin)  of  the 
Roman  Tacitus.  Science  is  represented  chiefly  by  Galen,  an 
Asiatic,  who  wrote  Greek  treatises  on  medicine,  and  by  Ptolemy, 
an  Egyptian  astronomer,  whose  geography  was  the  standard 
authority  until  the  time  of  Columbus.  (Ptolemy  unhappily 
abandoned  the  truer  teachings  of  Aristarchus  and  Eratosthenes, 
and  taught  that  the  heavens  revolved  about  the  earth.) 

Under  the  Empire  morals  grew  gentle,  and  manners  were  refined. 
The  Letters  of  Pliny  reveal  a society  high-minded,  polite,  and 
virtuous.  Pliny  himself  is  a type  of  the  finest  gentleman  of  today 
in  delicacy  of  feeling,  sensitive  honor,  and  genial  courtesy.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  shows  like  qualities  on  the  throne.  The  philosopher 
Epictetus  shows  them  in  a slave.  Funeral  inscriptions  show  tender 
affection.  Oyer  the  grave  of  a little  girl  there  is  inscribed,  — ‘‘She 
rests  here  in  the  soft  cradle  of  the  Earth  . . . comely,  charming, 
keen  of  mind,  gay  in  talk  and  play.  If  there  be  ought  of  compassion 
in  the  gods,  bear  her  aloft  to  the  light.”  In  the  Thoughts^  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  emperor  thanks  the  gods  “for  a .good  grand- 
father, good  parents,  a good  sister,  and  good  friends,”  and  (stating 
his  obligations  to  various  associates),  — “From  my  mother  I 
learned  piety,  and  to  abstain  not  merely  from  evil  deeds  but  from 
evil  thoughts.”  Again  a jotting  in  camp  (on  the  borders  of  Ger- 

1 One  of  the  world’s  noblest  books,  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  any  other 
pagan  writing.  Davis’  Readings  gives  some  excellent  extracts. 
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many)  reads,  — “When  thou  wishest  to  delight  thyself  think  of 
the  virtues  of  those  who  live  with  thee,” 

Sympathies  broadened.  The  unity  of  the  vast  Roman  world 
prepared  the  way  for  a feeling  of  human  brotherhood.  Said 
Marcus  Aurelius,  “ As  emperor  I am  a Roman ; but  as  a man  my 
city  is  the  world.”  The  age  prided  itself,  justly,  upon  its  progress 
and  its  humanity,  much  as  our  own  does.  The  Emperor  Trajan 

instructed  a provincial  governor 
not  to  act  upon  anonymous  ac- 
cusations, because  such  conduct 
“does  not  belong  to  our  age.” 
There  was  a vast  amount  of 
private  and  public  charity,  with 
homes  for  orphans  and  hospitals 
for  the  poor.  Woman,  too, 
won  more  freedom  than  she 
was  to  find  again  until  after 
1850.  The  profession  of  medi- 
cine was  open  to  her,  and  law 
recognized  her  as  the  equal  of 
man. 

This  broad  humanity  was  re- 
flected in  imperial  law.  The 
harsh  law  of  the  Republic  be- 
came humane.  Women,  chil- 
dren, and  even  dumb  beasts 
shared  its  protection.  Torture 
was  limited.  The  rights  of  the 
accused  were  better  recognized. 
From  the  Empire  dates  the  maxim,  “Better  to  let  the  guilty 
escape  than  to  punish  the  innocent.”  “All  men  by  the  law  of 
nature  are  equal”  became  a law  maxim,  through  the  great  jurist 
Ulpian.  Slavery,  he  argued,  had  been  created  only  by  the  lower 
law,  enacted  not  by  nature  but  by  man.  Therefore,  if  one  man 
claimed  another  as  his  slave,  the  benefit  of  any  possible  doubt 
was  to  be  given  to  the  one  so  claimed.  (It  is  curious  to  remember 
that  the  rule  was  just  the  other  way  in  nearly  all  Christian 
countries  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  ■United  States  under 
the  Fugitive  Slave  laws  from  1793  to  the  Civil  War.) 


The  Colosseum  at  Rome 

This  was  the  greatest  of  all  amphitheaters,  where  colossal  and  stupendous  shows 
were  “put  on  ’’  to  entertain  the  populace. 


The  Amphitheater  at  Pompeii 

Though  grass  now  grows  in  the  cracks  among  the  broken  seats,  it  is  easy  to  pic- 
ture them  filled  with  a Roman  audience,  enthralled  by  some  new  play  and  ignorant 
of  the  horror  to  be  spread  by  the  smoking  mountain  in  the  background. 
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The  Dark  Side.  — True,  there  was  a darker  side.  During  some 
reigns  the  court  was  rank  with  hideous  debauchery,  and  at  al! 
times  the  rabble  of  Rome,  made  up  of  the  olf-scourings  of  all 
peoples,  was  ignorant  and  vicious.  Some  evil  customs  that  shock 
us  were  part  of  the  age.  To  avoid  cost  and  trouble,  the  lower 
classes,  with  horrible  frequency  and  indifference,  exposed  their 
infants  to  die.  Satirists,  as  in  our  own  day,  railed  at  the  growth 
of  divorce  among  the  rich.  Slavery  threw  its  shadow  across  the 
Roman  world.  At  the  gladiatorial  sports  — so  strong  is  fashion  — 
delicate  ladies  thronged  the  benches  of  the  amphitheater  without 
shrinking  at  the  agonies  of  the  dying. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Davis’  Readings,  II,  to  No.  108.  For  those 
who  wish  to  read  further  on  this  important  period,  the  best  and  most  readable 
material  will  be  found  in  Jones’  Roman  Empire  (an  excellent  one-volume 
work),  chapters  i-vi;  Capes’  Early  Empire  Sind  The  Antonines ; Thomas’  Roman 
Life;  Preston  and  Dodge’s  Private  Life  of  the  Remans;  or  Johnston’s  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans. 


An  Emperor’s  Bodyguard 


On  Marcus  Aurelius’  Triumphal  Arch  are  depicted  these  German  warriors,  fore= 
runners  of  the  barbarian  hordes  that  were  soon  to  conquer  the  Ropnan  Empire. 


The  “ Barrack  Emperors.”  — The  hopeless  feature  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  the  absence  of  liberty.  The  Roman  world,  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  was  happy,  contented,  prosperous,  and  well-gov- 
erned, but  not  free.  Even  its  virtues  had  something  of  a servile 
tone.  Moreover,  throughout  the  provinces,  as  in  Italy  earlier, 
great  landlords  were  crowding  the  small  farmers  off  the  land,  and 
that  yeoman  class  were  giving  way  to  slave  or  serf  tillers  of  the  soil. 

And  so  the  third  century  began  a period  of  swift  decline.  For 
a time  despotism  had  served  as  a medicine  for  anarchy,  but  now 
its  poison  began  to  show.  Weak  or  vicious  rulers  followed  one 
another  in  ruinous  succession.  The  throne  became  the  sport 
of  the  soldiery.  Ninety-two  years  (193-284  a.d.)  saw  twenty- 
seven  “barrack  emperors”  set  up  by  the  army.  All  but  four  of 
these  were  slain  in  some  revolt,  and  two  of  those  four  fell  in  battle 
against  invading  barbarians. 

Happily,  the  army  wearied  of  disorder,  and  in  270  it  set  a 
great  leader  upon  the  throne.  Aurelian  was  an  Illyrian  peasant 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  He  ruled  only  five  years,  but  his 
achievements  rival  those  of  the  five  years  of  the  first  Caesar.  He 
reorganized  the  army  and  restored  the  boundaries,  driving  back 
the  barbarians  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  but  abandoning 
Dacia  (beyond  the  Danube)  to  the  Teutonic  Goths.  Zenobia,  the 
great  queen  who  had  set  up  a rival  Arabian  empire  at  Palmyra,  he 
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brought  captive  to  Rome,  and  he  recovered  Gaul,  which  some  time 
before  had  broken  away  into  a separate  kingdom. 

At  one  moment  in  this  busy  reign,  the  Alemanni  penetrated  to 
the  Po,  and  threw  Italy  into  a panic.  No  hostile  army  had  been 


1.  Colosseum. 

2.  Arch  of  Constantine. 

3.  Arch  of  Titus. 

4.  Via  Sacra. 

5.  Via  Nova. 

6.  Vicus  Tuscus. 

7.  Vicus  Jugarius. 

8.  Arch  of  Septimius  Se- 

ver us. 

9.  Clivus  Capitolinus. 


10.  Temple  of  Jupiter 

Capitolinus. 

11.  Arch. 

12.  Column  of  Trajan. 

13.  Column  of  Antoninus. 

14.  Baths  of  Agrippa. 

15.  Pantheon. 

16.  Theater  of  Pompey. 

17.  Portico  of  Pompey. 

18.  Circus  Flaminius. 


19.  Theater  of  Marcellus. 

20.  Forum  Holitorium. 

21.  Forum  Boarium. 

22.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

23.  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

24.  Baths  of  Constantine. 

25.  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

26.  Baths  of  Titus. 

27.  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

28.  Amphitheatrum  Castrense. 


seen  in  that  peninsula  since  Hannibal  — for  almost  five  hundred 
years  — and  the  proud  capital  had  spread  out  unguarded  far 
beyond  her  early  ramparts.  Aurelian  repulsed  the  invaders  and 
then  built  new  walls  about  Rome,  — a somber  symbol  of  a new 
age. 
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Diocletian^s  Despotism.  — Just  as  Aurelian  was  ready  to  take 
up  internal  reorganization,  death  snatched  him  away,  and  the 
task  fell  to  his  first  strong  successor,  Diocletian,  grandson  of  an 
Illyrian  slave.  For  more  convenient  administration,  this  ruler 
divided  the  Roman  world  into  an  East  and  a West,  along  the  divid- 
ing lines  between  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  civilizations ; and  each 
half  he  subdivided  again  and  again  into  units  of  several  grades  — 


The  Hall  of  a Public  Bath 

This  columned  hall,  with  its  arched  ceilings,  which  was  built  by  Diocletian  is  now 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels. 

praefectures,  dioceses,  provinces.  To  care  for  these  divisions, 
he  then  created  a series  of  officers  in  regular  grades,  as  in  an  army. 
Each  was  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  one  just 
above  him,  and  the  lines  all  converged  from  below  to  the  emperor. 
Each  official  sifted  all  business  that  came  to  him  from  his  subordi- 
nates, and  sent  on  to  his  superior  only  the  more  important  matters. 
The  earlier,  loosely  organized  despotism  had  become  a vast  cen- 
tralized despotism,  a highly  complex  machine,  which  fixed  re- 
sponsibility precisely  and  distributed  duties  in  a workable  way. 

Despotism  was  now  avowed.  Diocletian  cast  off  the  Repub- 
lican cloak  of  Augustus  and  adopted  even  the  forms  of  Oriental 
monarchy.  He  wore  a diadem  of  gems  and  robes  of  silk  and  gold, 
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and  fenced  himself  with  multitudes  of  functionaries  and  elaborate 
ceremonial.  The  highest  nobles,  if  allowed  to  approach  him,  had 
to  prostrate  themselves  at  his  feet. 

And  the  change  was  in  more  than  form.  The  Senate  became 
merely  a city  council  for  Rome  ; its  advice  was  no  longer  asked  in 
lawmaking.  The  emperor  made  laws  by  publishing  edicts,  or  by 
sending  a rescript  (set  of  directions)  to  provincial  governors. 
(The  only  other  source  of  new  law  lay  in  the  interpretation  of  old 
law  by  judges  appointed  by  the  emperor.) 

It  is  desirable  for  students  to  discuss  fully  these  forms  of  government. 
“Absolutism  ” refers  to  the  source  of  power : in  an  absolute  monarchy,  supreme 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  one  person.  “ Centralization”  refers  to  the  kind  of 
administration.  A centralized  administration  is  one  carried  on  by  officials  of 
many  grades,  all  appointed  from  above.  Absolutism  and  centralization  do  not 
necessarilj'^  go  together.  A government  may  come  from  the  people,  and  yet 
rule  through  a centralized  administration,  as  in  France  today.  It  may  be 
absolute,  and  yet  allow  much  freedom  to  local  agencies,  as  in  Russia  in  past 
centuries. 

Under  a Napoleon  or  a Diocletian,  a centralized  government  many  produce 
rapid  benefits.  But  it  does  nothing  to  educate  the  people  politically.  Local 
self-government  is  often  provokingly  slow,  but  it  is  surer  in  the  long  rim. 

The  Decline  of  the  Empire.  — The  fourth  century  showed 
outward  prosperity,  but  this  appearance  was  deceitful.  The  sys- 
tem of  Diocletian  warded  off  invasion  : but  its  own  weight  was 
crushing.  The  Empire  had  become  a great  tax-gathering  and 
barbarian-fighting  machine.  It  collected  taxes  in  order  to  fight 
barbarians.  But  the  time  came  when  people  feared  the  tax-collec- 
tor more  than  the  barbarians,  as  the  complex  government  came 
to  cost  more  and  more.  About  400  a.d.,  the  Empire  began  to 
crumble  before  barbarian  attacks  less  formidable  than  many  that 
had  been  rebuffed  in  early  centuries.  Secret  forces  had  been  sap- 
ping the  strength  and  health  of  the  Roman  world. 

For  the  century  following  the  pestilence  of  Marcus  Aurelius’ 
reign,  a series  of  terrible  Asiatic  plagues  swept  off  vast  numbers ; 
but  population  had  already  begun  to  decline.  The  main  cause 
of  this  decay,  probably,  was  the  widespread  slave  system.  The 
wealthy  classes  of  society  do  not  hav«  large  families.  Our  popu- 
lation today  grows  mainly  from  the  working  class.  But  in  the 
Roman  Empire  the  place  of  free  workingmen  was  taken  mainly  by 
slaves.  Slaves  rarely  had  families;  and  if  they  had,  the  master 
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commonly  exposed  slave  children  to  die,  since  it  was  easier  and 
cheaper  to  buy  a new  slave,  from  among  captive  barbarians,  than 
to  rear  one.  Besides,  the  competition  of  slave  labor  ground  into 
the  dust  what  free  labor  there  was ; so  that  free  working  people 
could  not  afford  to  raise  large  families,  but  were  driven  to  the  cruel 
practice  of  exposing  their  in- 
fants. Year  after  year,  “the 
human  harvest  was  bad.’' 

The  pernicious  alhance  be- 
tween the  money  power  and 
the  government  had  grown 
closer.  True,  Diocletian  for 
a time  sought  to  break  it, 
charging  that  the  ruinous  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  was  due 
to  combinations  of  capitalists 
to  raise  prices.  He  accused 
such  combinations  of  “raging 
avarice”  and  “unbridled  desire 
for  plunder,”  and,  in  a vain 
attempt  to  check  the  evil,  he 
tried  to  fix  by  edict  the  highest 
price  it  should  be  lawful  to  ask  One  more  massive  ruin  of  Roman  splen- 
for  each  of  some  eight  hundred 
articles  of  daily  use.  Such  an 

effort  (in  that  day  at  least)  was  doomed  to  fail.  But  it  was  the  only 
effort  of  the  government  (after  Caesar’s  time)  to  interfere  on  the 
side  of  the  poor.  No  serious  attempt  was  made,  after  the  early 
, days  of  the  Empire,  to  build  up  a new  free  peasantry  by  giving 
farms  to  the  unemployed  millions  of  the  cities,  as  Gracchus  and 
Caesar  had  tried  to  do.  The  noble  landlords  who  shared  among 
themselves  the  wide  domains  of  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would 
have  fought  fiercely  any  attempt  by  the  government  to  recover 
I part  of  their  domains  to  make  homes  for  free  settlers. 

I But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  In  the  days  of 
I Gracchus  and  of  Caesar,  the  city  mob  was  made  up,  in  good 
part,  of  ex-farmers,  or  of  their  sons,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
land  against  their  will.  But  long  before  Diocletian’s  day,  the 
rabble  of  Rome  or  Alexandria  had  lost  all  touch  with  country 
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life.  Sure  of  free  doles  of  grain,  sleeping  in  gateways,  perhaps, 
but  spending  their  days  in  the  splendid  free  public  baths  or  in  the 
terrible  fascination  of  gladiatorial  games  or  of  the  chariot  races, 
they  could  no  longer  be  drawn  to  the  simple  life  and  hard  labor  of 
the  farm  — even  if  farming  had  continued  profitable.  When  the 

Empire  came,  it  was  probably 
too  late  to  wean  the  mob  from 
its  city  life. 

From  the  Highest  to  the 
Lowest  in  Society.  — The 

classes  of  society  were  becom- 
ing fixed.  At  the  top  was  the 
emperor.  At  the  bottom  were 
peasantry,  artisans,  and  slaves, 
to  produce  food  and  wealth 
wherewith  to  pay  taxes.  Be- 
tween were  two  aristocracies, 
— a small  imperial  nobility  of 
great  landlords,  and  an  inferior 
local  nobility  in  each  city. 

The  landlord  nobles  had 
many  special  privileges. 
Through  their  infiuence  upon 
the  government  and  by  bribery 
of  officials  they  escaped  most  of  the  burden  of  taxation  — which 
they  were  better  able  to  bear  than  the  unhappy  classes  that  paid. 

The  local  nobility  (curials)  were  the  families  of  the  senate  class 
in  their  respective  cities.  They,  too,  had  some  special  privileges. 
They  could  not  be  drafted  into  the  army  or  subjected  to  bodily 
punishment.  They  were  compelled,  however,  to  undergo  great 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  offices  they  had  to  fill.  And,  in 
particular,  they  were  made  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
imperial  taxes  in  their  districts. 

This  burden  finally  became  so  crushing  that  many  curials  tried 
desperately  to  evade  it,  — even  by  sinking  into  a lower  class,  or  by 
flight  to  the  barbarians.  Then,  to  secure  the  revenue,  law  made 
them  an  hereditary  class.  They  were  forbidden  to  become  clergy, 
soldiers,  or  lawyers  ; they  were  not  allowed  to  move  from  one  city 
to  another,  or  even  to  travel  without  permission. 


The  Dole  in  the  Days  of  the  Empire 


First  the  government  distributed  free 
grain,  but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  free 
loaves,  and  even  well-to-do  citizens  came 
to  claim  their  share. 
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Between  these  local  nobles  and  the  artisan  class,  there  had  been, 
in  the  day  of  the  Early  Empire,  a much  larger  middle  class  of  small 
landowners,  merchants,  bankers,  and  professional  men.  This 
middle  class  had  now  almost  disappeared.  Some  were  compelled 
by  law  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the  vanishing  curials.  More,  in  the 
financial  ruin  of  the  period,  sank  into  the  working  class. 

The  condition  of  artisans  had  become  desperate.  An  edict  of 
Diocletian’s  regarding  prices  and  wages  shows  that  a workman 
received  not  more  than  one-tenth  the  wages  of  a Canadian  work- 
man of  like  grade,  while  food  and  clothing  cost  at  least  one-third 
as  much  as  in  our  time.  His  family  rarely  knew  the  taste  of 
eggs  or  fresh  meat.  And  now  the  law  forbade  him  to  change  his 
trade. 

The  peasantry  had  become  serfs.  That  is,  they  were  bound  to 
their  labor  on  the  soil,  and  changed  masters  with  the  land  they 
tilled. 

When  the  Empire  began,  the  system  of  great  estates,  which  had 
blighted  Italy  earlier,  had  begun  also  to  curse  the  provinces. 
Free  labor  disappeared  before  slave  labor ; grain  culture  decreased, 
and  large  areas  of  land  ceased  to  be  tilled.  To  help  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  keep  up  the  food  supply,  the  emperors  intro- 
duced a new  class  of  hereditary  farm  laborers.  After  successful 
wars,  they  gave  large  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  to  great  land- 
lords, — thousands  in  a batch,  — not  as  slaves,  but  as  serfs. 

The  serfs  were  not  personal  property,  as  slaves  were.  They 
were  part  of  the  real  estate.  They,  and  their  children  after  them, 
were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  sold  off  it ; nor  could  it 
be  taken  from  them  so  long  as  they  paid  the  landlord  a fixed  rent 
in  labor  and  produce.  This  growth  of  serfdom  made  it  still  more 
difficult  for  the  free  small-farmer  to  hold  his  place.  That  class 
more  and  more  sank  into  serfs.  On  the  other  hand,  many  slaves 
rose  into  serfdom. 

A fourth  great  evil  was  the  lack  of  money.  The  Empire  did 
not  have  sufficient  supplies  of  precious  metals  for  the  demands  of 
business ; and  what  money  there  was  was  steadily  drained  away  to 
India  and  the  distant  Orient.  Even  the  imperial  officers  were 
forced  to  take  part  of  their  salaries  in  produce,  — robes,  horses, 
grain.  Trade  began  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  form  of  barter; 
and  it  became  harder  and  harder  to  collect  taxes. 
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The  Entrance  of  the  Barbarians.  — Only  one  measure  helped  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  population.  This  was  the  introduction  of  bar- 
barians from  without.  The  Roman  army  had  long  been  mostly 
made  up  of  Germans ; and  (beside  the  captive  colonies)  conquered 
barbarians  had  been  settled,  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a time,  in 
frontier  provinces,  while  whole  friendly  tribes  had  been  adihitted 
peacefully  into  depopulated  districts.  But  all  this  had  a danger 


Publishers  Photo  Service 

A Survival  from  the  Later  Years  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Carcassone  dates  from  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul.  The  town  was  a center 
of  Roman  life  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Then  Franks,  Moors,  and  Visigoths  fought 
over  it  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

of  its  own.  True  the  Germans  so  admitted  took  on  Roman  civil- 
ization ; but  they  kept  up  some  feeling  for  their  kindred  beyond 
the  Rhine.  The  barrier  between  the  civilized  world  and  its  as- 
sailants was  melting  away. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  there  were  no  more  great  poets 
or  men  of  letters.  Learning  and  patriotism  both  declined.  So- 
ciety began  to  fall  into  rigid  castes,  — the  serf  bound  to  his  spot 
of  land,  the  artisan  to  his  trade,  the  curial  to  his  office.  Freedom 
of  movement  was  lost.  To  the  last,  the  legions  were  strong  in 
discipline  and  pride,  and  ready  to  meet  any  odds.  But  more  and 
more  there  was  dearth  of  money  and  dearth  of  men  to  fill  the  legions 
or  to  pay  them.  The  Empire  had  become  a shell. 
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For  five  hundred  years,  outside  barbarians  had  been  tossing 
wildly  about  the  great  natural  walls  of  the  civilized  world.  Some- 
times they  had  broken  in  for  a moment,  but  always  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  some  Marius,  Caesar,  Aurelius,  or  Aurelian.  In  the 
fifth  century  they  broke  in  to  stay  — but  not  until  the  Roman 
world  had  become  Christian. 

For  Further  Reading. — -Davis’  Readings,  II,  Nos.  109-119.  Addi- 
tional: Felham’s  Outlines,  577-586. 


Roman  Coins  of  the  Empire 
Many  of  these  coins  have  been  found  in  the  Orient. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  VICTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Three  Centuries  of  Persecution.  — The  first  Roman  writer 
to  make  any  definite  mention  of  the  Christians  is  Tacitus,  in 
115  A.D. ; and  it  is  plain  that  (like  all  fashionable  Roman  society 
much  later)  he  had  heard  only  misleading  slander  of  them,  for  he 
refers  to  them  merely  as  “haters  of  the  human  race”  and  practicers 
of  a “pernicious  superstition.”  But  from  the  Book  of  Acts  we 
know  that  at  least  fifty  years  earlier  there  were  Christian  congre- 
gations among  the  poor  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  religion  of  mercy  and  gentleness  and 
hope  appealed  first  to  the  weak  and  downtrodden. 

For  three  centuries  Roman  society  and  government  despised 
the  sect  of  Christians,  and  often  persecuted  them ; but  still  the 
gentler  spirit  of  the  age,  and  its  idea  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
especially  the  unity  of  the  world  under  one  government  and  one 
culture,  prepared  the  way  for  the  victory  of  the  church.  If  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  had  remained  split  up  in  hundreds  of 
petty  states  with  varying  languages  and  customs,  Paul  and  other 
early  missionaries  could  not  so  readily  have  made  their  way  from 
city  to  city,  or  have  been  able  to  speak  to  their  audiences. 

Four  causes  help  to  explain  the  persecutions.  1.  Rome  tol- 
erated and  supported  all  religions;  but,  in  return,  she  expected 
all  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  to  tolerate  and  support  the  religion 
of  the  Empire,  including  the  worship  of  the  emperors.  The 
Christians  alone  refused  to  do  this,  proclaiming  that  all  worship 
but  their  own  was  sinful. 
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2.  Secret  societies  were  feared  and  forbidden  by  the  Empire 
on  political  grounds.  Even  the  enlightened  Trajan  instructed 
Pliny  to  forbid  the  organization  of 
a firemen’s  company  in  a large  city 
of  his  province,  because  such  asso- 
ciations were  hkely  to  become  “fac- 
tious assemblies.”  But  the  church 
of  that  day  was  a vast,  highly 
organized,  widely  diffused,  secret 
society. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  Chris- 
tians kept  apart  from  most  public 
amusements,  either  because  those 
amusements  were  immoral,  like  the 
gladiatorial  games,  or  because  they 
were  connected  with  festivals  to 
heathen  gods.  This  made  Chris- 
tians seem  unsocial.  Also,  because 
Christ  had  preached  peace,  many 
Christians  refused  to  join  the  le- 
gions, or  to  fight,  if  drafted.  This 
was  near  to  treason,  inasmuch  as 
a prime  duty  of  the  Roman  world 
was  to  repel  barbarism.  Some  of 
these  extreme  pacifists  and  con- 
scientious objectors  irritated  their 
neighbors  by  even  refusing  to  il- 
luminate their  houses  or  garland  their  portals  in  honor  of  national 
triumphs. 

4.  Clean  lives  marked  the  early  Christians,  to  a notable  degree. 
Every  sin  was  punished  before  the  whole  congregation.  The 
church  was  a vast  association  for  mutual  helpfulness  in  pure  living. 
Any  member  who  was  known  to  have  worshiped  pagan  gods,  or 
blasphemed,  or  borne  false  witness,  was  dismissed  from  Christian 
fellowship.  But,  strangely  enough,  pagan  society  knew  nothing 
of  this  side  of  the  early  church.  The  Jews  accused  the  Christians 
of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and,  particularly,  of  horrible  orgies  in  the 
secret  “love-feasts”  (communion  suppers).  If  a child  disappeared 
— lost  or  kidnaped  by  some  slave-hunter  — the  rumor  spread 


A Roman  Representation  of  Christ 


This  ideal  Roman  representation  is 
suggestive  of  the  eternal  youth  of  the 
world.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  was  any  attempt  made 
to  produce  a possible  likeness  of 
Christ.  The  bearded  figure  which 
we  know  today  is  of  Oriental  origin. 
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at  once  that  it  had  been  eaten  by  the  Christians  in  their  private 
feasts.  Such  accusations  were  accepted,  carelessly,  by  Roman 
society,  because  the  Christian  meetings  were  secret  and  because 
there  had  really  been  licentious  rites  in  some  religions  from  the 
East  that  Rome  had  been  forced  to  crush. 

The  first  century,  except  for  the  horrors  in  Rome  under  Nero, 
afforded  no  persecution  until  its  very  close,  and  then  only  a slight 
one.  Under  Trajan  we  see  spasmodic  local  persecutions,  not 
instigated  by  the  government.  On  the  whole,  during  the  second 
century,  the  Christians  were  legally  subject  to  punishment ; but 
the  law  against  them  was  rarely  enforced.  Still  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  even  then  many  noble  men  and  women  chose  to 
die  in  torture  rather  than  deny  their  faith. 

The  third  century  was  an  age  of  anarchy  and  decay.  The  few 
able  rulers  strove  strenuously  to  restore  society  to  its  ancient 
order.  One  great  obstacle  to  this  restoration  seemed  to  them 
to  be  this  new  religion,  with  its  hostility  to  Roman  patriotism. 
This  century,  accordingly,  was  an  age  of  definitely  planned  perse- 
cution. But  by  this  time  Christianity  was  too  strong,  and  had 
come  to  count  nobles  and  rulers  in  its  ranks. 

In  305,  Diocletian  abdicated  the  throne  (in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrible  of  all  persecutions  of  the  Christians) ; and  for  eight 
years  civil  war  raged  between  claimants  for  the  imperial  power, 
more  than  one  of  them  bidding  for  the  favor  of  the  growing  church. 
In  312  A.D.,  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  outside  Rome, 
the  mastery  of  the  world  fell  to  Constantine  the  Great.  Con- 
stantine’s father,  while  ruler  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  had  been  dis- 
tinctly favorable  to  the  Christians,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive 
battle  Constantine  adopted  the  Cross  as  a symbol  upon  his  stand- 
ards. (See  Davis’  Readings^lov  the  story  of  his  dream.) 

Constantine  and  the  Edict  of  Milan.  — The  Christians  still  were 
less  than  one-tenth  the  population  of  the  Empire ; but  they  were 
energetic  and  enthusiastic ; they  were  massed  in  the  great  cities 
which  held  the  keys  to  political  power ; and  they  were  admirably 
organized  for  united  action. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Constantine  gave  much  thought  to  the 
truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  we  know  that  he  did  not  practice 
Christian  virtues.  (He  put  to  death  cruelly  his  wife  and  a son, 
and  had  a rival  assassinated.)  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  recog- 
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nize  the  good  policy  of  allying  this  rising  power  to  himself  against 
his  rivals.  He  may  have  seen,  also,  in  a broader  and  unselfish 
way,  the  folly  of  trying  to  restore  the  old  pagan  world,  and  have 
felt  the  need  of  establishing  harmony  between  the  government 
and  this  new  power  within  the  Empire,  so  as  to  utilize  its  strength 
instead  of  always  combating  it.  So,  in  313,  a few  months  after 
Milvian  Bridge,  from  his  capital  at  Milan,  Constantine  issued 
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The  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine 

This  inspiring  piece  of  work  commemorated  Constantine’s  victory  at  Milvian  Bridge. 


the  famous  decree  known  as  the  Edict  of  Milan  : ‘‘We  grant  to 
the  Christians  and  to  all  others  free  choice  to  follow  the  mode  of 
worship  they  may  wish,  in  order  that  whatsoever  divinity  and 
celestial  power  may  exist  may  be  propitious  to  us  and  to  all  who 
live  under  our  government.” 

This  edict  established  religious  toleration,  and  put  an  end  for- 
ever to  pagan  persecution  of  the  Christians.  At  a later  time 
Constantine  showed  many  favors  to  the  church,  granting  money 
for  its  buildings,  and  exempting  the  clergy  from  taxation  (as  was 
done  with  teachers  in  the  schools).  But,  as  head  of  the  Roman 
state,  he  continued  to  make  public  sacrifices  to  the  pagan  gods. 
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After  ten  years  came  a struggle  between  Constantine  and  a 
rival,  Licinius,  for  power.  This  was  also  the  final  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  paganism.  The  followers  of  the  old  faiths  rallied 
around  Licinius,  and  the  victory  of  Constantine  was  accepted  as 
a verdict  in  favor  of  Christianity. 

In  392,  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  had  already  ruled  for 
many  years  as  emperor  in  the  East,  became  sole  emperor.  He 
made  Christianity  the  only  State  religion,  prohibiting  all  pagan  ^ 
worship  on  pain  of  death.  In  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the 
Empire,  paganism  lived  on  for  a century  more ; but  in  the  more 
settled  districts  zealous  worshipers  of  Christ  destroyed  the  old 
temples  and  sometimes  put  to  death  the  worshipers  of  the  old  gods 
and  teachers  of  the  old  philosophical  schools. 

The  Importance  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  — Almost  at  once,  too, 
the  Christians  began  to  use  force  to  prevent  differences  of  opinion 
among  themselves.  When  the  leaders  tried  to  state  just  what 
they  beheved  about  difficult  points,  some  violent  disputes  arose. 
In  such  cases  the  views  of  the  majority  finally  prevailed  as  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  and  the  views  of  the  minority  became  heresy  — ■ 
to  be  crushed  out  in  blood,  if  need  were. 

Most  of  the  early  heresies  arose  from  different  opinions  about 
the  exact  nature  of  Christ.  Thus,  back  in  Constantine’s  time, 
Arius,  a priest  of  Alexandria,  taught  that,  while  Christ  was  the 
divine  Son  of  God,  He  was  not  equal  to  the  Father.  Athanasius, 
of  the  same  city,  asserted  that  Christ  was  not  only  divine  and  the 
Son  of  God,  but  that  He  and  the  Father  were  absolutely  equal 
in  all  respects,  — “of  the  same  substance”  and  “co-eternal.” 
The  struggle  waxed  fierce  and  divided  Christendom  into  opposing 
camps.  But  Constantine  desired  union  in  the  church.  (If  it 
split  into  hostile  fragments,  his  political  reasons  for  favoring  it 
would  be  gone.)  Accordingly,  in  325,  he  summoned  all  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  of  the  Empire  to  the  first  great  council  of  the  whole 
church,  at  Nicaea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ordered  them  to  come  to 
agreement.  Arius  and  Athanasius  in  person  led  the  fierce  debate. 
In  the  end  the  majority  sided  with  Athanasius.  His  doctrine, 
summed  up  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  became  the  orthodox  creed  of 

1 “Pagan”  is  from  a Latin  word  meaning  rustic.  In  like  manner,  later,  the 
Christianized  Germans  called  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  old  worship  heathens 
(‘  ‘ heath-dwellers  ” ) . 
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Christendom ; and  Arms  and  his  followers  (unless  they  recanted) 
were  put  to  death  or  driven  to  seek  refuge  with  the  barbarians  — 
many  of  whom  they  converted  to  Arian  Christianity. 

How  the  New  Religion  Compromised  with  the  Old.  — The 
victory  of  Christianity  no  doubt  was  in  part  a compromise,  like 
every  great  change.  Paganism  reacted  upon  Christianity  and 
made  the  church  in  some  degree  imperial  and  pagan.  But  there 
was  immense  gain.  The  new  religion  mitigated  slavery,  built  up 


Interior  of  the  Basilica  of  Trajan 


A reconstruction  of  the  king’s  j'udgment  hall  shows  the  favorite  form  of  building 
for  Roman  law  courts,  before  the  Empire.  The  Christians  adopted  this  kind  of 
building  for  their  worship  and,  with  little  change,  it  became  the  plan  of  the  medieval 
cathedral. 

a vast  and  beneficent  system  of  charity,  abolished  the  gladitorial 
games  and  the  exposure  of  infants,  and  lessened  the  terribly 
common  practice  of  suicide  — branding  that  act  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  crimes ; and  it  purified  and  strengthened  the  souls  of  hosts 
of  common  men  and  women. 

The  fourth  century,  even  more  than  the  third.  Was  a time  of 
intellectual  decay.  There  were  no  poets  and  no  new  science,  while 
even  the  old  were  neglected.  Pagan  poetry,  beautiful  as  it  was, 
was  filled  with  immoral  stories  of  the  old  gods,  and  the  Christians 
feared  contamination  from  it  (as  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  did  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare).  The  contempt  for 
pagan  science  had  less  excuse.  The  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  the  early  Christians  demolished 
the  idea,  asking,  “If  the  earth  be  round,  how  can  all  men  see 
Christ  at  his  coming?”  The  church  was  soon  to  become  the 
mother  and  sole  protector  of  a new  learning,  but  it  bears  part  of 
the  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  old. 

Review  Exercise 

1.  Add  to  the  list  of  dates  180,  284,  325. 

2.  Extend  list  of  terms  for  fact  drill. 

3.  Memorize  a characterization  of  the  periods  of  the  Empire ; i.e. 

First  and  second  centuries : peace,  prosperity,  good  government. 

Third  century : decline  — material,  political,  intellectual. 

Fourth  century:  revival  of  imperial  power;  victory  of  the  Christian 
church ; social  and  intellectual  decline. 

Fifth  and  sixth  (in  advance) : barbarian  conquest. 


Courtesy  Milwaulcee  Public  Museum 


Early  Teutonic  Smiths 

The  German  barbarians  from  the  North  lived  a rude  life,  out-of-doors.  Even  their 
tools  were  beaten  into  shape  at  a forge  under  a spreading  tree. 


PART  VI 

ROMANO-TEUTONIC  EUROPE,  400-1600 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

MERGING  OF  ROMAN  AND  TEUTON,  378-800  A.D. 

I.  FOUR  CENTURIES  OF  CONFUSION 

The  Teutonic  Barbarians.  — East  of  the  Rhine  there  had  long 
roamed  many  “ forest  peoples/’  whom  the  Romans  called  Germans, 
or  Teutons.  These  barbarians  were  tall,  huge  of  limb,  white- 
skinned, flaxen-haired,  with  fierce  blue  eyes.  To  the  short,  dark 
skinned  races  of  Roman  Europe,  they  seemed  tawny  giants.  The 
tribes  nearest  the  Empire  had  taken  on  a little  civilization,  and  had 
begun  to  form  large  combinations  under  the  rule  of  kings.  The 
more  distant  tribes  were  still  savage  and  unorganized.  In  general, 
they  were  not  far  above  the  level  of  the  better  North  American 
Indians  in  the  colonial  period. 

The  government  of  the  Teutons  is  described  for  us  by  the  Roman 
historian  Tacitus.  A tribe  lived  in  villages  scattered  in  forests. 
The  village  and  the  tribe  each  had  its  Assembly  and  its  hereditary 
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chief.  The  tribal  chief,  or  king,  was  surrounded  by  his  council 
of  village  chiefs.  To  quote  Tacitus  : 

“On  affairs  of  smaller  moment,  the  chiefs  consult;  on  those  of  greater 
importance,  the  whole  community.  . . . They  assemble  on  stated  days, 
either  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  When  they  all  think  fit,  they  sit  down  armed. 
. . . Then  the  king,  or  chief,  and  such  others  as  are  conspicuous  for  age,  birth, 
military  renown,  or  eloquence,  are  heard,  and  gain  attention  rather  from  then- 
ability  to  persuade  than  their  authority  to  command.  If  a proposal  displease, 
the  assembly  reject  it  by  an  inarticulate  murmur.  If  it  prove  agreeable,  they 
clash  their  javelins ; for  the  most  honorable  expression  of  assent  among  them  is 
the  sound  of  arms.”  (Cf.  early  Greek  organization.) 

The  first  Teutonic  people  to  establish  itself  within  the  old 
Empire  was  the  West  Goths.  These  barbarians  in  378  defeated 
and  slew  a Roman  emperor  at  Adrianople,  almost  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  and  then  roamed  and  ravaged  at  will  for  a 
generation  in  the  Balkan  lands.  In  410,  they  entered  Italy  and 
sacked  Rome  (just  800  years  after  the  sack  by  the  Gauls),  and  then 
moved  west  into  Spain,  where  they  found  the  Vandals  — another 
Teuton  race  who  had  entered  Spain  through  Gaul  from  across  the 
Rhine.  Driving  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  the  West  Goths  set  up 
in  Spain  the  first  firm  Teutonic  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  other  Teutons  had  begun  to  swarm  across  the  Rhine. 
Finally,  after  frightful  destruction,  the  East  Goths  established 
themselves  in  Italy ; the  Burgundians,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone ; 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  in  Britain ; the  Franks,  in  northern  Gaul. 
This  “wandering  of  the  peoples  filled  the  fifth  century  and  part  of 
the  sixth. 

These  two  terrible  centuries  brought  on  the  stage  also  another 
new  race,  — the  Slavs ; and  the  opening  of  the  following  century 
brought  Mohammedanism.  But  of  these  three  forces,  we  are 
concerned  almost  alone  with  the  Teutons.  Mohammedanism, 
as  we  shall  see,  seized  swiftly  upon  all  the  old  historic  ground  in 
Asia  and  Africa ; but  these  countries  have  had  little  touch  since 
with  our  Western  civilization.  South  of  the  Danube,  Slavic 
tribes  settled  up  almost  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  where 
the  Roman  Empire  still  maintained  itself.  Southeastern  Europe 
became  Slavic-Greek,  just  as  Western  Europe  had  become 
Teutonic-Roman.  But,  until  very  recently.  Southeastern  Europe 
has  had  little  bearing  upon  the  Western  world.  The  two  halves 
of  Europe  fell  apart,  with  the  Adriatic  for  the  dividing  line,  — 
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along  the  old  cleavage  between  Latin  and  Greek  civilizations.  In 
all  the  centuries  since,  human  progress  has  come  almost  wholly 
from  the  Western  Romano-Teutonic  Europe  — and  from  its 
recent  offshoots. 

(f  The  Invasions  Immersed  Western  Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages.  — 

The  invasions  brought  overwhelming  destruction  upon  this 
Western  world,  — the  most  complete  catastrophe  that  ever  befell 


A Roman  Temple  in  Nimes,  France 

How  well  the  Romans  built,  and  how  far  their  civilization  spread,  is  proved  by  this 
building  which  has  survived  the  ages. 

a great  civilized  society.  Civilization,  it  is  true,  had  been  declining 
before  they  began ; but  they  tremendously  accelerated  the  move- 
ment, and  prevented  any  revival  of  the  old  culture  in  the  West. 

And  when  the  invaders  had  entered  into  possession,  and  so 
ceased  to  destroy,  two  new  causes  of  decline  appeared  : (1)  The 
new  ruling  classes  were  densely  ignorant.  They  cared  nothing 
for  the  survivals  of  literature  and  science.  Few  of  them  could 
read,  or  write  even  their  names.  Much  of  the  old  civilization 
was  allowed  to  decay  because  they  could  not  understand  its  use. 
(2)  The  language  of  everyday  speech  was  growing  away  from  the 
literary  language  in  which  all  the  remains  of  the  old  knowledge 
were  preserved.  The  language  of  learning  became  “dead.”  It 
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was  known  only  to  the  clergy,  and  to  most  of  them  at  this  period 
very  imperfectly. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  brought  the  Teuton  into  the 
Roman  world ; the  seventh*  and  eighth  centuries  fused  Roman 
and  Teuton  elements  into  a new  Western  Europe.  For  the  whole 
four  hundred  years  of  these  Dark  Ages  (400-800),  Europe  re- 
mained a dreary  scene  of  violence,  lawlessness,  and  ignorance. 
The  old  Roman  schools  disappeared,  and  classical  literature 
seemed  to  be  extinct.  There  was  no  tranquil  leisure,  and  there- 
fore no  study.  There  was  little  security,  and  therefore  little 
work.  The  Franks  and  Goths  were  learning  the  rudiments  of 
civilized  life ; but  the  Latins  were  losing  all  but  the  rudiments  — 
and  they  seemed  to  lose  faster  than  the  Teutons  gained. 

Some  of  Roman  Civilization  Survived.  — But  after  all,  the 
invasions  did  not  uproot  civilization.  The  conquests  were  made 
by  small*  numbers,  and,  outside  Britain,  they  did  not  greatly 
change  the  character  of  the  population.  The  conquerors  settled 
among  ten  or  fifty  times  their  own  numbers.  At  first  they  were 
the  rulers,  and  almost  the  only  large  landowners.  But  the  towns, 
so  far  as  they  survived,  remained  Roman,  and,  almost  unnoticed 
by  the  ruling  classes,  they  preserved  some  parts  of  the  old  culture 
and  handicrafts.  The  old  population,  too,  for  a long  time  furnished 
all  the  clergy.  From  this  clSss  — the  sole  possessors  of  the  art  of 
writing  and  keeping  records  — the  Teutonic  lords  had  to  draw 
secretaries  and  confidential  officers;  and  by  these  advisers  they 
were  gradually  persuaded  to  adopt  many  customs  of  the  old 
civilization. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  church  itself  lived  on  much  in  the 
old  way.  Necessarily  it  suffered  somewhat  in  the  general  deg- 
radation of  the  age ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  protected  the  weak, 
and  stood  for  peace,  industry,  and  right  living.  In  the  darkest 
of  those  dark  centuries  there  were  great  numbers  of  priests  and 
monks  inspired  with  zeal  for  righteousness  and  love  for  men. 

The  preservation  of  Roman  law  we  owe  mainly  to  a source 
outside  Western  Europe.  The  Roman  Empire  lived  on  in  part 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia,  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople. 
Cut  off  from  Latin  Europe,  that  Empire  now  grew  more  and  more 
Greek  and  Oriental,  and  after  500  a.d.  we  usually  speak  of  it  as 
“the  Greek  Empire.” 
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In  the  sixth  century,  after  long  decline,  the  Empire  fell  for  a 
time  to  a capable  ruler,  Justinian  the  Great  (527-565),  whose 
most  famous  work  was  a codification  of  the  Roman  law.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  that  law  had  become  an  intolerable  maze. 
Now  a commission  of  able  lawyers  put  the  whole  mass  into  a new 


Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople 
Justinian  combined  all  the  splendor  of  East  and  West  when  he  built  this  church. 
The  whole  interior  is  lined  with  costly,  many-colored  marbles.  The  dome  has  forty 
windows  about  its  circumference.  In  1453  this  church  was  made  a mosque. 

form,  marvelously  compact,  clear,  and  orderly.  Justinian  also 
reconquered  Italy  for  the  Empire,  and  so  the  code  was  established 
in  that  land.  Thence,  through  the  church,  and  some  centuries 
later  through  a new  class  of  lawyers,  it  spread  over  the  West. 

Justinian’s  conquest  of  Italy  had  another  result  less  happy. 
His  generals  destroyed  a promising  kingdom  of  the  East  Goths 
in  Italy.  Then  (568),  immediately  after  the  great  emperor’s 
death,  a new  German  people,  the  savage  Lombards,  swarmed 
into  the  peninsula.  Their  chief  kingdom  was  in  the  Po  valley, 
which  we  still  call  Lombardy ; but  various  Lombard  dukedoms 
were  scattered  also  in  other  parts.  The  Empire  kept  (1)  the 
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Exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic;  (2)  Rome,  with  a little 
territory  about  it ; and  (3)  the  extreme  south.  Thus  Italy,  the 
middle  land  for  which  Roman  and  Teuton  had  struggled,  was  at 
last  divided  between  them  and  shattered  into  fragments  in  the 
process. 

How  Teutonic  Law  Differed  from  Roman  Law.  — When  the 
barbarians  came  into  the  Empire,  their  law  was  only  unwritten 
custom.  Much  of  it  remained  so,  especially  in  Britain.  But, 

under  Roman  influence, 
the  conquerors  soon  put 
parts  of  their  law  into 
written  codes.  Two 
common  features  of 
these  codes  throw  in- 
teresting sidelights  on 
the  times. 

1.  Offenses  were 
atoned  for  by  money- 
payments,  varying  from 
a small  amount  for  cut- 
ting off  the  joint  of  a 
finger,  to  the  wergeld 
(man-money),  or  pay- 
ment for  taking  a man’s 
life. 

2.  When  a man 
wished  to  prove  him- 
self innocent,  or  another  man  guilty,  he  did  not  try  to  bring  evi- 
dence, as  we  do.  Proof  consisted  in  an  appeal  to  God  to  show 
the  right. 

Thus  in  the  trial  by  compurgation,  the  accuser  and  accused 
wore  solemnly  to  their  statements,  and  each  was  backed  by 
compurgators,  — not  witnesses,  but  persons  who  swore  they  be- 
lieved their  man  was  telling  the  truth.  To  swear  falsely  was  to 
invite  the  divine  vengeance,  as  in  the  boyish  survival,  — “Cross 
my  heart  and  hope  to  die.” 

In  trial  by  ordeal,  the  accused  tried  to  clear  himself  by  being 
thrown  bound  into  water.  Or  he  plunged  his  arm  into  boiling 
water,  or  carried  red-hot  iron  a certain  distance ; and  if  his  flesh 


A Religious  Ceremony  before  a Judicial  Combat 
Each  party  is  swearing,  on  Bible  and  Cross,  that  his 
cause  is  just. 
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was  uninjured,  when  examined  some  days  later,  he  was  declared 
innocent.  All  these  ordeals  were  under  the  charge  of  the  clergy 
and  were  preceded  by  sacred  exercises.  Such  tests  could  be  made, 
too,  by  deputy  : hence 
our  phrase  “to  go 
through  fire  and  water  ” 
for  a friend. 

Among  the  fighting 
class,  the  favorite  trial 
came  to  be  the  trial 
by  combat,  — a judicial 
duel  in  which  God  was 
expected  to  show  the 
right. 

The  Teutons  intro- 
duced once  more  a sys- 
tem of  growing  law. 

Codification  preserved 
the  Roman  law,  but 
crystallized  it.  Teu- 
tonic law,  despite  its 
codes,  remained  for  a 
long  time  crude  and 
unsystematic ; but  it 
contained  possibilities  of  further  growth.  The  importance  of  this 
fact  has  been  felt  mainly  in  the  English  common  law,  the  basis  of 
all  Anglo-Saxon  systems. 

How  Teutonic  Institutions  Were  Modified.  — The  conquest 
modified  the  political  institutions  of  the  conquerors  in  many  ways. 
Three  changes  call  for  attention. 

1.  The  Teutonic  kings  became  more  absolute.  At  first  they 
were  little  more  than  especially  honored  military  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  rude  democracies.  In  the  conquests,  they  secured  large 
shares  of  confiscated  land,  so  that  they  could  reward  their  sup- 
porters and  build  up  a strong  personal  following.  Moreover, 
the  Roman  idea  of  absolute  power  in  the  head  of  the  state  had 
its  influence.  (With  all  its  excellences,  the  Roman  law  was 
imbued  with  the  principle  of  despotism.  A favorite  maxim  was, 
— “What  the  prince  wills  has  the  force  of  law.’’) 


Trial  by  Combat 

The  justice  of  this  trial  depended  upon  skill — -an 
early  interpretation  of  “might  makes  right.’’ 
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2.  A new  nobility  of  service  appeared.  The  king  rewarded  his 
most  trusted  followers  with  grants  of  lands,  and  made  them  rulers 
(counts  and  dukes)  over  large  districts. 

3.  The  assemblies  of  freemen  decreased  in  importance.  They 
survived  in  England  as  occasional  “Folkmoots,”  and  in  the 
Frankish  kingdom  as  “Mayfields”;  but  they  shrank  into  gath- 
erings of  nobles  and  officials. 


A Seventh-Century  Wooden  Stronghold  of  a Great  Noble  in  Northern 


Gaul 

This  restoration  shows  how  the  palisade  walls,  nine  feet  high,  enclosed  not  only 
the  dwellings  for  the  noble  and  his  family,  but  also  gardens  and  barns.  The  stock- 
ade had  many  loopholes  in  it,  and  a lofty  watchtower  prevented  surprise  attacks. 

How  Daily  Living  Was  Affected  by  the  Conquest.  — Everyday 
life  in  the  seventh  century  was  harsh  and  mean.  The  Teutonic 
conquerors  disliked  the  close  streets  of  a Roman  town;  but  the 
villa,  the  residence  of  a Roman  country  gentleman,  was  the  Roman 
institution  which  they  could  most  nearly  appreciate.  The  new 
Teutonic  kings  (and  their  nobles  also)  lived  not  in  town  palaces, 
but  in  rude  but  spacious  wooden  dwellings  on  extensive  farm- 
steads in  the  midst  of  forests. 

Population  had  shrunken  terribly,  even  since  the  worst  times 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  north,  most  towns  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Those  that  were  rebuilt  (on  a small  scale),  surrounded 
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by  rude  palisades,  were  valued  chiefly  for  refuge,  and  for  convenient 
nearness  to  a church  or  cathedral.  (In  the  south,  it  is  true,  the  old 
cities  lived  on,  with  a considerable  degree  of  the  old  Roman  city 
life.) 

Everywhere,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  the  poor 
folk  who  tilled  the  land  for  neighboring  masters.  Most  of  these 
toilers  Hved  in  mud  hovels,  or 


in  cabins  of  rough  boards, 
without  floors  and  with  roofs 
covered  with  reeds  or  straw. 

At  the  best,  little  more  of 
their  produce  remained  to  them 
than  barely  enough  to  support 
hfe  ; they  were  constantly  sub- 
ject to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
rough  masters ; and  at  frequent 
intervals  they  suffered  terribly 
from  pestilence  and  famine. 

In  the  old  East,  holiness  was 
believed  to  be  related  to  with- 
drawal from  the  world  and  to 
disregard  for  pleasure  and  for 
natural  instincts,  even  love  for 
mother,  wife,  and  child.  This 
unnatural  tendency  invaded 
Eastern  Christianity,  and,  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  deserts, 
there  arose  a class  -of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Christian  hermits, 
who  strove  each  to  save  his  own 
soul  by  tormenting  his  body.  . 

In  some  cases  these  fugitives  from  society  united  into  small 
societies  with  common  rules  of  life ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  the  idea  of  religious  communities  was  transplanted 
to  the  West,  where  the  long  anarchy  following  the  invasions  made 
such  a life  peculiarly  inviting. 

European  monasticism,  however,  differed  widely  from  its  model 
in  the  East,  The  monks  of  the  West,  within  their  quiet  walls, 
wisely  sought  escape  from  temptation,  not  in  idleness,  but  in  active 


The  Abbey  of  Citeaux 
A monkish  painting  in  a manuscript  of 
the  12th  century  is  reproduced  in  Parmen- 
tier’s  Album.  It  shows  a large  monastery, 
with  its  fields  of  grain  cultivated  in  long, 
narrow  strips,  by  the  monks  themselves. 
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and  incessant  work.  Their  motto  was,  “To  work  is  to  pray,’^ 
In  the  seventh  century,  the  majority  of  cultured  and  refined  men 
and  women  in  Western  Europe  lived  within  monastic  walls. 
Monks  did  not  go  out  into  the  world  to  save  it ; but  their  doors 
were  open  to  all  who  came  for  help.  For  centuries  of  violence 
and  brutality,  the  thousands  of  monasteries  that  dotted  Western 
Europe  were  the  only  almshouses,  inns,  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  and  the  sole  refuge  of  learning. 

II.  FRANKS,  MOHAMMEDANS,  AND  POPES 

The  Rise  of  the  Franks.  — During  the  two  centuries  of  fusion 
two  organizing  powers  grew  up  in  Europe  — the  Frankish  state  and 
the  papacy ; and  one  great  danger  appeared  — Mohammedanism. 

The  growth  of  the  Frankish  state  was  due  mainly  to  Clovis, 
a ferocious  and  treacherous  Teutonic  savage  of  shrewd  intellect. 
In  481,  Clovis  became  king  of  one  of  the  several  httle  tribes  of 
Franks  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Fifty  years  later,  thanks  to  a long- 
continued  policy  of  war,  assassination,  and  perfidy,  his  sons  ruled 
an  empire  comprising  nearly  all  modern  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  much  of  western  Germany. 

This  new  Frankish  empire  remained  for  three  centuries  not 
only  the  greatest  power  in  Western  Europe  but  practically  the  only 
power.  The  Gothic  state  in  Spain  was  in  decay.  Italy  was  in 
fragments.  England  (Britain)  remained  a medley  of  small  war- 
ring states.  Germany,  east  of  the  Frankish  empire,  held  only 
savage  and  unorganized  tribes.  For  two  of  these  centuries  the 
family  of  Clovis  kept  the  throne,  — a story  of  greed,  treachery, 
and  murder,  and,  toward  the  end,  of  dismal,  swinish  indolence. 
The  last  of  these  kings  were  mere  phantom  rulers,  known  as  “Do- 
nothings,”  and  all  real  power  was  held  by  a mayor  of  the  palace. 
The  empire  of  the  Franks  seemed  about  to  dissolve  in  anarchy. 
Especially  did  German  Bavaria  and  Roman  Aquitaine  attempt 
complete  independence  under  native  dukes.  But  about  the  year 
700  a great  mayor,  Charles,  known  as  Martel  (“the  Hammer”), 
by  crushing  blows  right  and  left  began  to  restore  union  and  order. 

Mohammed  and  His  Religious  Teaching.  — And  none  too 
soon.  For  the  Mohammedans  now  attacked  Europe.  Except 
for  Martel’s  long  pounding,  there  would  have  been  no  Christian 
power  able  to  withstand  their  onset. 
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A century  after  Clovis  built  up  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  a 
better  man,  out  of  less  promising  material,  built  a mighty  power 
in  Arabia.  Until  that  time,  Arabia  had  had  little  to  do  with 
human  progress.  It  was  mainly  desert,  with  strips  of  tillable 
land  near  the  Red  Sea,  — where  also  there  were  a few  small  cities. 
Elsewhere  the  Arabs  were  wandering 
shepherds,  — poor  and  ignorant,  dwell- 
ing in  black  camePs-hair  tents,  living 
from  their  sheep  and  by  robbing  their 
neighbors,  and  worshiping  sticks  and 
stones.  The  inspiring  force  that  was 
to  lift  them  to  a higher  Hfe,  and  fuse 
them  into  a world-conquering  nation, 
was  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca  about 
570.  He  never  learned  to  read;  but 
his  speech  was  forceful,  and  his  manner 
pleasing  and  stately.  He  was  given  to 
occasional  periods  of  religious  ecstasy, 
praying  alone  in  the  desert  for  days  at 
a time  (as  indeed  many  Arabs  did) ; 
and  in  such  a lonely  vigil,  when  he  was 
a respected  merchant  forty  years  old, 

God  appeared  to  him  (he  said)  in  a 
wondrous  vision,  reveahng  to  him  a 
higher  religion.  The  Koran  (see  ex- 
tracts in  Ogg’s  Source  Book),  the 
“sacred  book”  made  up  of  his  teachings,  taught  a higher  morality 
than  the  Arabs  had  known  (much  of  it  similar  to  Jewish  teachings, 
with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  his  travels  as  a mer- 
chant) ; but  it  accepted  also  certain  evil  customs  of  the  time, 
such  as  slavery  and  polygamy. 

For  twelve  years  the  new  faith  grew  slowly.  A few  friends 
accepted  Mohammed  at  once  as  a prophet ; but  the  bulk  of  his 
fellow  townsfolk  jeered  at  the  claim,  and  when  he  continued  to 
order  them  to  put  away  their  stone  idols,  they  drove  him  from 
Mecca.  This  flight  is  the  Hegira  (622  a.d.). 

But  Mohammed  converted  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  then 
took  up  the  sword.  His  fierce  warriors  proved  themselves  almost 


Ewing  Galloway 


A Young  Mohammedan  of 
Today 

Schoolboys  are  still  taught  the 
lessons  in  the  Koran. 
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irresistible,  conquering  many  a time  against  overwhelming  odds. 
They  felt  sure  that  to  every  man  there  was  an  appointed  time  of 
death,  which  he  could  neither  delay  nor  hasten,  and  they  rejoiced 
in  death  in  battle  as  the  surest  admission  to  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

Before  his  death,  ten  years  after  the  Hegira,  Mohammed  was 
master  of  all  Arabia.  Eighty  years  later,  his  followers  stood 
victorious  upon  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Atlantic, 
— rulers  of  a realm  more  extensive  than  that  of  Rome  at  its  height. 
Within  the  span  of  one  human  life,  the  Mohammedans  had  won 
all  the  old  Asiatic  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  all  North 
Africa  besides ; and  drawing  together  the  sweeping  horns  of  their 
mighty  crescent,  they  were  already  trying  to  enter  Europe  from 
both  east  and  west  across  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Gibraltar. 

The  most  formidable  attacks  wore  themselves  away  (672  and 
717)  about  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Constantine;  but  in  711  the 
Arabs  did  enter  Spain  and  were  soon  masters  of  that  peninsula, 
except  for  remote  mountain  fastnesses.  Then,  pouring  across 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Mohammedan  flood  spread  over  Gaul  to  the 
Loire.  Now,  indeed,  it  “seemed  that  the  crescent  was  about  to 
round  to  the  full.’’ 

How  the  Franks  Saved  Europe.  — But  the  danger  completed 
the  reunion  of  the  Frankish  state.  The  duke  of  Aquitaine,  long 
in  revolt  against  Frankish  rule,  fled  to  the  camp  of  Charles  Martel 
for  aid  against  the  Mohammedan ; and  in  732,  in  the  plains  near 
Tours,  the  “Hammer  of  the  Franks”  with  his  close  array  of  mailed 
infantry  met  the  Arab  host.  From  dawn  to  dark,  on  a Saturday 
in  October,  the  gallant,  turbaned  horsemen  of  the  Saracens  hurled 
themselves  in  vain  against  the  Franks’  stern  wall  of  iron.  At 
night  the  surviving  Arabs  stole  silently  from  their  camp  and  fled 
back  behind  the  shelter  of  the  Pyrenees. 

This  battle  of  Tours,  just  one  hundred  years  after  Mohammed’s 
death,  is  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Saracen  invasion.  A few 
years  later,  the  Mohammedan  world,  like  Christendom,  split  into 
rival  empires,  and  the  critical  danger  to  Western  civilization  for 
the  time  passed  away. 

The  Rise  of  Papacy  with  Rome  as  Its  Head.  — The  Frankish 
state  had  saved  Europe  from  Africa.  Next  it  allied  to  itself  the 
papacy.  We  must  now  trace  the  rise  of  that  power. 
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As  the  first  Christian  missionaries  spread  out  beyond  Judea 
and  came  to  a new  province,  they  naturally  went  first  to  the  chief 
city  there.  Thus  the  capital  of  the  province  became  the  seat  of 
the  first  church  in  the  district.  From  this  mother  society,  churches 
spread  to  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  and  from  each  city 
there  sprouted  outlying  parishes. 

At  the  head  of  each  parish  was  a priest  (assisted  usually  by 
deacons  and  subdeacons  to  care  for  the  poor).  The  head  of  a 
city  church  was  a bishop  (overseer),  with  supervision  over  the 


The  Damascus  Gate  at  Jerusalem 

These  v/alls.  with  their  lacy  turrets,  commemorate  the  long  possession  of  Palestine 
by  the  Saracens. 

rural  churches  of  the  neighborhood.  The  bishop  of  the  mother 
church  in  the  capital  city  became  known  as  “ archbishop  ” or 
“ metropolitan,”  and  it  was  customary  for  him  to  summon  the  other 
bishops,  over  whom  he  had  authority,  to  a central  council. 

The  more  powerful  of  these  archbishops  (known  as  patriarchs) 
gradually  won  authority  over  others ; and  by  the  fourth  century 
all  the  East  was  divided  among  the  four  patriarchates  of  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  while  all  the  West 
came  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
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Very  early  the  last  of  these  had  put  forth  a vigorous  claim  — 
as  spiritual  successor  to  St.  Peter,  alleged  founder  of  the  church 
at  Rome  — to  supremacy  over  all  the  Christian  church.  Rome 
had  advantages  that  helped  to  make  good  this  claim.  (1)  Men 
thought  of  Rome  as  the  world-capital.  (2)  The  Latin  half  of  the 
Empire  had  no  other  church  founded  by  an  Apostle ; nor  did  it 
contain  any  other  great  city : Rome’s  rivals  were  all  east  of  the 


the  Saracens;  and,  soon  afterward,  remaining  Christendom  split 
into  rival  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  grouped  respectively  around 
Rome  and  Constantinople. 

This  Great  Schism  followed  the  ancient  lines  of  partition  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  cultures ; but  the  occasion  for  actual 
separation  was  a dispute  over  the  use  of  images  (the  iconoclast, 
or  image-breaking,  question).  An  influential  party  in  the  Greek 
Empire  desired  to  abolish  the  use  of  images,  which,  they  felt,  the 
ignorant  were  apt  to  degrade  from  symbols  into  idols.  A great 
reforming  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

^ The  name  “pope”  (“papa”)  was  at  first  only  a term  of  affectionate  respect 
(“father”).  It  did  not  become  an  official  term  until  1085. 


Adriatic.  (3)  The  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West, 
after  the  barbarian  invasions, 
left  the  pope  ^ less  hable  to 
interference  from  the  imperial 
government  than  the  Eastern 
bishops  were.  (4)  A long  line 
of  remarkable  popes,  by  their 
wise  statesmanship  and  their 
missionary  zeal,  confirmed  the 
position  of  Rome  as  head  of 
the  Western  churches. 


In  an  old  book,  illustrated  by  some  for- 
gotten monk,  was  found  this  picture  of  the 
Pope  sending  out  missionaries. 


Pope  Gregory  the  Great 


Even  in  the  West,  however, 
until  about  700  a.d.,  most  men 
looked  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome 
only  as  one  among  five  great 
patriarchs,  though  the  most 
loved  and  trusted  one.  But  in 
the  eighth  century  Alexandria, 
Jerusalem,  and  Antioch  fell  to 
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A Page  from  an  Old  Manuscript 

This  brilliant  work,  made  for  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  a fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  elaborate  way  the  medieval  monks  illuminated  their  manuscripts 
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the  movement,  and  ordered  all  images  removed  from  the  churches. 
The  West  believed  in  their  use  as  aids  to  worship ; and  the  pope 
forbade  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  emperor.  The  result  was 
the  separation  of  Christendom  into  two  halves,  never  since  united. 

This  left  Rome  the  unquestioned  head  of  the  Latin  church, 
the  spiritual  lord  of  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  too,. 


Cloister  of  St.  John  Lateran 

This  church  stands  on  the  site  of  the  first  papal  church.  It  adjoins  the  Lateran 
palace,  the  official  residence  of  the  popes  until  1377.  The  court  in  such  a church 
was  bounded  on  two  sides  by  roofed  colonnades  (cloisters),  where  the  clergy  might 
walk  and  converse. 

the  pope  was  growing  into  a temporal  ^ sovereign  over  a small 
state  in  Italy.  In  the  break-up  of  that  peninsula,  the  imperial 
governor  kept  his  capital  at  Ravenna,  safe  amid  the  marshes  of 
the  Adriatic  coast.  Thus  he  was  soon  cut  off,  by  Lombard  states, 
from  Rome,  which  with  neighboring  territory  still  belonged  to  the 
Empire.  Bishops  always  held  considerable  civil  authority.  This 
new  condition  left  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  only  lieutenant  of  the 

1 Temporal,  in  this  sense,  is  used  to  apply  to  matters  of  this  world,  in  contrast 
to  the  spiritual  matters  of  the  world  eternal. 
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Empire  in  his  isolated  district ; and  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion with  Constantinople  (and  the  weakness  of  the  emperors) 
made  him  in  practice  an  independent  ruler.  After  the  split 
between  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  this  independence  was  openly 
avowed. 

i Pippin  Allies  Himself  with  the  Papacy  for  the  Benefit  of  Both.  — 

At  once,  however,  the  new  papal  state  was  threatened  with  con- 
quest by  the  neighboring  Lombards,  who  already  had  seized  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  popes  appealed  to  the  Franks  for 
aid  against  Lombard  attack.  The  Frankish  mayors  needed  papal 
sanction  for  their  own  plans  just  then ; and  so  the  two  organizing 
forces  of  Western  Europe  joined  hands.  , 

The  Frankish  mayor  now  was  Pippin  the  Short,  son  of  Charles 
Martel.  This  ruler  felt  that  he  bore  the  burdens  of  kingship, 
and  he  wished  to  take  to  himself  also  its  name  and  dignity.  Such 
a step  needed  powerful  sanction.  So,  in  750,  Pippin  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  pope  to  ask  whether  this  was  “a  good  state  of  things 
in  regard  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks.”  The  pope  replied,  “It 
seems  better  that  he  who  has  the  power  should  be  king  rather  than 
he  who  is  falsely  called  so.”  Thereupon  Pippin  shut  up  the  last 
shadow-king  of  the  house  of  Clovis  in  a monastery,  and  himself 
assumed  the  crown. 

A little  later.  Pope  Stephen  visited  the  Frankish  court  and 
solemnly  consecrated  Pippin  king.  All  earlier  Teutonic  kings 
had  held  their  kingship  by  will  of  their  people ; but  Stephen 
anointed  Pippin,  as  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  did  the  Hebrew 
kings.  This  began  for  European  monarchs  their  “sacred”  char- 
acter as  “the  Lord’s  anointed.”  On  his  part.  Pippin  made  Lom- 
bardy a tributary  state  and  gave  to  the  pope  that  territory  which 
the  Lombard  king  had  recently  seized  from  Ravenna.  This 
“Donation  of  Pippin”  created  the  modern  principality  of  the 
Papal  States  — to  last  until  1870. 

For  Further  Reading.  — The  closing  numbers  of  Davis’  Readings,  II, 
contain  excellent  source  material  on  this  period.  See,  too,  Ogg’s  Source  Book, 
especially  for  Mohammedanism.  If  time  is  found  for  other  library  work, 
the  following  books  are  among  the  most  useful:  Emerton’s  Introduction  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  chs.  i-vii;  Hodgkin’s  Theodoric  the  Goth;  Muir’s  Mohammed; 
Sargeant’s  The  Franks. 


A Gift  from  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad 


One  of  the  gifts  from  Haroun-al-Raschid  to  Charlemagne  was  a drinking  horn 
ornamented  with  gold  inlay  work, 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

CHARLEMAGNE’S  EMPIRE 

“A  patch  of  light  in  the  vast  gloom.” 

Chariemagne  Revives  the  Roman  Empire.  — Pippin,  King  of  the 
Franks,  died  in  768,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Karl  the  Great, 
known  in  his  own  day  as  Carolus  Magnus,  and  best  known  to  us 
by  the  French  form,  Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne  was  a statesman  rather  than  a fighter;  but  he 
found  his  realm  still  threatened  by  barbarian  Germans  on  the  east 
and  by  Mohammedan  Moors  on  the  south,  and  his  long  reign  of  a 
half  century  was  filled  with  ceaseless  border  wars.  He  thrust 
back  the  Saracens  to  the  Ebro,  redeeming  a strip  of  Spain ; and, 
in  a long  pounding  of  thirty  years,  he  subdued  the  heathen  Saxons 
amid  the  marshes  and  trackless  wilderness  between  the  lower  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe.  All  this  district,  so  long  a peril  to  the  civilized  world, 
was  colonized  by  Frankish  pioneers  and  planted  with  Christian 
churches.  In  such  bloody  and  violent  ways  Charlemagne  laid  the 
foundation  for  modern  Germany. 

Other  foes  engaged  energy  the  great  king  would  rather  have 
given  to  reconstruction.  The  vassal  Lombard  king  attacked  the 
pope.  After  fruitless  expostulation,  Charlemagne  marched  into 
Italy,  confirmed  Pippin’s  “Donation,”  and  at  Pavia  placed  the 
Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  upon  his  own  head,  as  King  of  Italy. 
And  when  restless  Bavaria  once  more  rebelled,  that  district  was  at 
last  thoroughly  subdued. 

Thus  Visigoth  in  northern  Spain,  Burgund  in  south  Gaul, 
Lombard  in  Italy,  and  the  more  newly  civilized  Bavarian  and 
Saxon  in  Germany,  along  with  the  dominant  Franks  — all  the 
surviving  Teutonic  peoples  except  the  Norsemen  in  the  Scandina- 
vian lands  and  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain  — were  fused 
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in  one  Christian  Romano-Teutonic  state.  Beyond  this  Western 
Europe,  to  the  east,  stretched  away  savage  and  heathen  Avars 
and  Slavs,  still  hurling  themselves  from  time  to  time  against  the 
barriers  of  the  civilized  world.  Charlemagne  made  no  attempt  to 

embody  these  inharmonious 
elements  in  his  realm;  but, 
toward  the  close,  he  did  reduce 
the  first  line  of  peoples  beyond 
the  Elbe  and  the  Danube  into 
tributary  states  to  serve  as 
buffers  against  their  untamed 
brethren  farther  east. 

But  no  mere  king  of  the 
Franks  could  hold  in  lasting  al- 
legiance the  minds  of  Visigoth, 
Lombard,  Bavarian,  and 
Saxon,  and  of  the  old  Roman 
populations  among  whom  they 
dwelt.  And  so  Charlemagne 
now  strengthened  his  authority 
over  his  empire  by  reviving  in 
the  West  the  dignity  and  magic 
name  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ruling  at  once  from  the  old  world- 
capital,  Rome  on  the  Latin  Tiber,  and  from  his  new  capital,  the 
German  Aachen  near  the  Rhine. 

The  Two  Empires : East  and  West.  — There  was  already  a 
Roman  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  whose  authority,  in  theory, 
extended  over  all  Christendom ; but  just  at  this  time,  Irene,  the 
empress-mother,  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  son,  Constantine  VI,  and 
seized  the  imperial  power.  To  most  minds.  East  and  West,  it 
seemed  monstrous  that  a wicked  woman  should  pretend  to  the 
scepter  of  the  world  ; and  on  Christmas  Day,  800  a.d.,  as  Charle- 
magne at  Rome  knelt  in  prayer  at  the  altar.  Pope  Leo  III  placed 
upon  his  head  a gold  crown,  saluting  him  Charles  Augustus, 
Emperor  of  the  Romans.  This  deed  was  at  once  ratified  by  the 
enthusiastic  acclaim  of  the  multitude  without. 

In  theory,  Rome  had  chosen  a successor  to  Constantine  VI,  just 
deposed  at  Constantinople.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  deed  of 
I^eo  and  Charlemagne  divided  the  Christian  world  into  two  rival 
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empires,  each  calling  itself  the  Roman  Empire.  After  a time  men 
had  to  recognize  this  fact,  — as  they  had  to  recognize  that  there 
were  two  branches  of  the  Christian  church ; but  to  the  men  of  the 
West,  their  Empire,  like  their  church,  remained  the  only  legitimate 
one.  In  plain  fact,  neither  Empire  was  really  Roman.  The 
Eastern  grew  more  and  more  Oriental,  and  the  Western  more 
Teutonic. 

The  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  old  Empire  had  not  been  restored 
with  its  name.  To  accomplish  that  was  to  be  the  work  of  centuries 
more.  In  800,  the  West  was  still  ignorant  and  wretched.  Roads 
had  fallen  to  ruin,  and  murderous  brigands  infested  those  that 
remained.  Money  was  little  known,  and  trade  hardly  existed. 
Almost  the  only  industry  was  the  primitive  agriculture  of  the 
serfs.  Even  Charlemagne  could  raise  no  taxes.  He  exacted  serv- 
ice in  person  in  war  and  peace;  and  the  other  support  of  his 
court  came  mainly  from  the  produce  of  the  royal  farms  scattered 
through  the  kingdom.  Partly  to  make  sure  of  this  revenue  in  the 
cheapest  way,  and  more  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  vast  realms, 
Charlemagne  and  his  court  were  always  on  the  move.  No  com- 
mercial traveler  of  today  travels  more  faithfully,  or  dreams  of 
encountering  such  hardship  on  the  road. 

To  keep  in  closer  touch  with  popular  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  Charlemagne  made  use  of  the  old  Teutonic  assemblies  in 
fall  and  spring.  All  freemen  could  attend.  Sometimes,  especially 
when  war  was  to  be  decided  upon,  this  Mayfield  gathering  com- 
prised the  bulk  of  the  Frankish  nation.  At  other  times  it  was  made 
up  only  of  nobles  and  churchmen.  To  these  assemblies  were  read 
the  capitularies,  or  collections  of  laws,  decreed  by  the  king.  (Law- 
making was  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  At  the  most,  the  assemblies 
could  only  bring  to  bear  upon  him  mildly  the  force  of  public 
opinion.) 

Charlemagne  made  brave  attempts  also  to  revive  learning.  He 
never  learned  to  write,  but  he  spoke  and  read  Latin,  and  he  under- 
stood some  Greek.  For  his  age  he  was  an  educated  man ; and  he 
wished  earnestly  to  make  more  learning  possible  for  others.  Nearly 
every  noble,  and  many  of  the  clergy,  were  densely  ignorant.  The 
only  tools  to  work  with  were  poor.  There  seemed  no  place  to  be- 
gin. Still  much  was  done.  For  teachers  Charlemagne  sought  out 
learned  men  in  South  Italy,  where  Roman  civilizaRon  best  sur- 
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vived,  and  he  opened  schools  in  monasteries  and  at  bishops’  seats 
for  the  instruction  of  all  children  who  could  come  to  them  — even 
the  children  of  serfs.  Some  of  these  schools,  as  at  Tours  and 
Orleans,  lived  on  through  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  there  were  four  great 
forces  contending  for  Western  Europe,  — the  Greek  Empire,  the 

Saracens,  the  Franks,  and  the 
papacy.  By  the  year  800, 
Charles  Martel  and  Charles 
the  Great  had  excluded  the  first 
two  and  had  fused  the  other 
two  into  the  revived  Roman 
Empire.  For  centuries  more, 
this  Roman  Empire  was  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important 
forces  in  Europe.  Barbarism 
and  anarchy  were  again  to 
break  in,  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Charles ; but  the  im- 
perial idea,  to  which  he  had 
given  new  life,  was  to  be  for 
ages  the  inspiration  of  the  best 
minds  as  they  strove  against 
anarchy  in  behalf  of  order  and 
progress. 

Why  Charlemagne  Was 
Great.  — Charlemagne  himself 
towers  above  all  other  men  from 
the  fifth  century  to  the  fifteenth 
— easily  the  greatest  figure  of  i 
a thousand  years.  He  stands  for  five  mighty  movements.  He 
widened  the  area  of  civilization,  created  one  great  Romano- 
Teutonic  state,  revived  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  for  the 
outward  form  of  this  state,  reorganized  church  and  society,  and 
began  a revival  of  learning.  He  wrought  wisely  to  combine  the 


Imaginary  Scene  in  the  School  of  the 
Palace 


The  modern  artist  who  painted  this  pic- 
ture has  given  Charlemagne  a full  beard, 
but  writers  of  his  own  time  all  say  that  he 
wore  only  a mustache.  The  white-bearded 
man  is  Alcuin. 


1 The  term  “Middle  Ages”  is  used  for  the  centuries  from 400  to  1500,  or  from 
the  Teutonic  invasions  to  the  discovery  of  America.  These  centuries  cover  that 
“Medieval”  period  which  intervenes  between  the  distinctly  ancient  and  the 
distinctly  modern  period. 
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best  elements  of  Roman  and  of  Teutonic  society  into  a new  civiliza- 
tion. In  his  Empire  were  fused  the  various  streams  of  influence 
which  the  earlier  world  contributed  to  our  modern  world. 

The  scene  of  history  had  shifted  to  the  West  once  more,  and  this 
time  it  had  shrunken  in  size.  Some  Teutonic  districts  outside 
the  old  Roman  world  had  been  added ; but  vast  areas  of  the  Roman 
territory  itself  had  been  abandoned.  The  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  all  Asia  with  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  Adriatic,  and  Africa  with 
Western  Europe  to  the  Pyrenees,  were  gone. 

I The  Mediterranean,  the  central  highway  of 
I the  old  Roman  world,  had  become  an  ill- 
I defended  moat  between  Christian  Europe  and 
Mohammedan  Africa ; and  its  ancient  place 
was  taken  over,  as  well  as  might  be,  by  the 
, Rhine  and  the  North  Sea. 

I The  Inheritance  of  Western  Europe.  — We. 

‘ can  now  sum  up  the  inheritance  with  which 
Western  Europe  began. 

Through  Rome  the  Western  peoples  were 

i the  heirs  of  Greek  mind  and  Oriental  hand, 
including  most  of  those  mechanical  arts 

1 which  had  been  built  up  in  dim  centuries  by 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Phoenician ; and  though  much  of  this 
i : inheritance,  both  intellectual  and  material,  was  forgotten  or  neg- 
I lected  for  hundreds  of  years,  most  of  it  was  finally  to  be  recovered. 

; Rome  also  passed  on  Christianity  and  its  church  organization, 
li  Rome  herself  had  contributed  (1)  a universal  language,  which 

I ‘ was  long  to  serve  as  a common  medium  of  learning  and  intercourse 

I I for  all  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  ; (2)  Roman  law ; (3)  munici- 
' 1 pal  institutions,  in  Southern  Europe ; (4)  the  imperial  idea  — the 
!'  conception  of  one,  lasting,  universal,  supreme  authority,  to  which 
j!  I the  world  owed  obedience. 

I : The  fresh  blood  of  the  Teutons  ^ reinvigorated  the  old  races,  and 

’ I 1 The  use  of  the  words  German  and  Teuton  in  the  above  treatment  calls  for  a 
' I word  of  caution.  The  mingling  of  Teutonic  and  Roman  elements  in  our  civiliza- 
I I tion  took  place  not  in  Germany  but  in  the  lands  we  call  England,  France,  Belgium, 
1 i Italy,  and  Spain.  The  people  who  brought  the  Teutonic  contributions  into  those 
I lands  were  not  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Germans  — any  more  than  were  other 

ii  Teutons,  like  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  who  never  entered  Germany. 


Seal  of  Charlemagne 


(This  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach we  have  to  a likeness 
of  Charlemagne.  The  so- 
called  “ pictures  ” of  Charle- 
magne in  many  books  are 
purely  imaginative,  by  artists 
of  later  centuries.) 
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so  provided  the  men  who  for  centuries  were  to  do  the  world’s  work. 
The  Teutons  contributed,  too,  certain  definite  ideas  and  institu- 
tions : (1)  a new  sense  of  personal  independence ; (2)  a bond  of 
personal  loyalty  between  chieftain  and  follower,  in  contrast  with 


the  old  Roman  loyalty  to  the  state ; (3)  a new  chance  for  democ- 
racy, especially  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  different  grades  in 
England. 

Out  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements  there  had  already  de- 
veloped a new  serf  organization  of  labor ; a new  nobility ; and  a 
new  Romano-Teutonic  kingship  — and  now  there  was  to  grow  out 
of  them  a new  feudalism. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Ogg’s  Source  Book,  ch.  x ; Hodgkin’s  Charles 
the  Great;  Davis’  Charlemagne;  Masterman's  Dawn  of  Medieval  Europe. 


. _ Courtesy  Milwaukee  Public  Mmeum 

A Viking  Funeral 

A dead  comrade  was  placed  on  the  deck  of  a Viking  ship,  which  was  then  fired. 

This  was  the  greatest  honor  that  could  be  paid  to  the  dead. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  FEUDAL  AGE,  800-1300 

I.  THE  NEW  BARBARIAN  ATTACK 

“From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen,  0 Lord,  deliver  us.”  — Prayer  in  Church 
Service  of  Tenth  Century 

What  Happened  to  Charlemagne’s  Empire.  — Charlemagne  died 
in  814,  and  his  empire  did  not  long  outlive  him.  His  brilliant 
attempt  to  bring  Western  Europe  into  order  and  union  was  followed 
by  a dismal  period  of  reaction  and  turmoil,  while  his  ignoble 
descendants  sought  only  to  see  who  could  grab  the  largest  slices 
of  the  realm.  The  most  important  of  these  selfish  contests  closed 
in  843  with  the  Treaty  of  Verdun. 

This  treaty  begins  the  map  of  modern  Europe.  Lothair, 
Charlemagne’s  eldest  grandson,  held  the  title  Emperor,  and  so  he 
was  now  given  North  Italy  and  a narrow  strip  of  land  from  Italy  to 
j the  North  Sea  — that  he  might  keep  the  two  imperial  capitals, 
i Rome  and  Aachen.  The  rest  of  the  Empire,  lying  east  and  west 
of  this  middle  strip,  was  broken  into  two  kingdoms  for  Lothair ’s 
two  brothers. 

The  eastern  kingdom  was  purely  German.  In  the  western, 
the  Teutonic  rulers  were  being  absorbed  rapidly  into  the  older 
5 Roman  and  Gallic  populations,  to  grow  into  France.  Lothair ’s 
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unwieldy  Middle  Europe  proved  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Italy 
fell  away  at  once.  Then  the  northern  portion,  part  French,  part 
German,  crumbled  into  little  states  that  confused  the  map  of 
Europe  for  centuries,  most  of  them  to  be  absorbed  finally  by 
more  powerful  neighbors. 

Barbarian  Hordes  Again  Threaten  Europe.  — For  a century  after 
Verdun,  political  history  remained  a bloody  tangle  of  treacherous 
family  quarrels,  while  the  descendants  of  the  Hammer  and  the 

Great  were  known  as 
the  Bald,  the  Simple, 
the  Fat,  the  Lazy.  And 
now  distracted  Europe 
was  imperiled  by  a new 
danger  from  without. 
Once  more  barbarian 
invasions  threatened 
the  civilized  world. 
On  the  east,  hordes  of 
wild  Slavs  and  of  wilder 
Hungarians  broke 
across  the  frontiers, 
ravaged  Germany,  and 
penetrated  sometimes 
even  to  Rome  or  to 
Toulouse  in  southern  France ; the  Mohammedan  Moors  from 
Africa  attacked  Italy  and  Sicily,  establishing  themselves  firmly  in 
many  districts ; and  fierce  Norse  pirates  harried  every  coast. 

The  Norsemen  were  a new  branch  of  the  Teutons,  and  the  fiercest 
and  wildest  of  that  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sulas, and  were  still  heathen.  They  had  taken  no  part  in  the  earlier 
Teutonic  invasions ; but,  in  the  ninth  century,  population  was 
becoming  too  crowded  for  their  bleak  lands,  and  they  were  driven 
to  seek  new  homes.  Some  of  them  colonized  distant  Iceland,  but 
the  greater  number  resorted  to  raiding  richer  countries.  The 
Swedes  conquered  Finns  and  Slavs  on  the  east,  while  Danish  and 
Norse  Vikings  (“sons  of  the  fiords”)  set  forth  upon  “the  path- 
way of  the  swans,”  in  fleets,  sometimes  of  hundreds  of  boats,  to 
harry  Western  Europe.  Driving  their  light  craft  far  up  the  rivers, 
they  then  seized  horses  and  ravaged  at  will,  sacking  cities  like 


Courtesy  Norwegian  Government  Railways 
Once  a Viking  Ship 

This  unpainted  oak  hulk  was  discovered  buried  in 
the  sand  at  Gdkstad,  Norway. 
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Hamburg,  Rouen,  Paris,  Nantes,  Tours,  Cologne,  and  stabling  their 
steeds  in  the  cathedral  of  Aachen  about  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne. 

At  last,  like  the  earlier  Teutons,  the  Norsemen  from  plunderers 
became  conquerors.  They  settled  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  and 
patches  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  finally  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  north  of  France  — named,  from  them, 
Normandy  — and  in  the  east  of  England. 

II.  BRITAIN  BECOMES  ENGLAND 

What  Happened  to  Change  Britain  into  England.  — We  must 
go  back  to  note  how  Britain  had  become  England.  In  408  the 
Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  from  Britain  to  defend  Italy  against 
the  threatened  invasion  by  the  Goths.  This  left  the  dismayed 
Romanized  Britons  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  could  against 
the  wild  Celts  ^ from  the  Scottish  mountains  and  the  Teutonic 
Angles  and  Saxons  from  the  sea  side.  The  Britons  called  in  these 
Teutons  to  beat  off  the  other  foe,  and  (449)  these  dangerous  pro- 
tectors began  to  take  the  land  for  their  own,  — in  many  little 
kingdoms. 

This  conquest,  unlike  that  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  very  slow. 
It  took  the  Teutons  a century  and  a half  (till  about  600)  to  master 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island.  Coming  by  sea,  they  came  neces- 
sarily in  small  bands.  They  were  still  pagans : so  they  spread 
ruthless  destruction  and  provoked  desperate  resistance.  Moreover 
Britain  had  been  less  completely  Romanized  than  the  continental 
provinces  were  : there  was  more  forest  and  marsh,  and  fewer 
Roman  roads ; hence  the  natives  found  it  easier  to  make  repeated 
stands.  And  because  the  conquest  was  slow,  it  was  thorough. 
Eastern  England  became  strictly  a Teutonic  land.  Roman  institu- 
tions and  language  vanished,  and  the  Romanized  natives  were 
slain  or  enslaved. 

About  600  A.D.  Christian  missionaries  from  Rome  (and  some 
from  Ireland)  converted  these  heathen  conquerors.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  Egbert,  King  of  the  West  Saxons 
(Wessex,  in  South  England),  made  himself  also  King  of  the  Angles 
(English)  and  finally  brought  all  the  Teutonic  parts  of  the  island 
under  his  authority  as  head  king.  Then  came  the  Danish  invasions. 

1 Celt  includes  the  Highland  Scots,  the  Irish,  the  Gauls  of  France,  and  the 
native  Britons  of  Britain  before  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
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la  871,  after  a great  battle  in  which  the  king  of  Wessex  was  slain, 
the  Danes  became  for  a time  masters  of  England.  The  power  of 
Wessex  was  soon  revived,  however,  by  Alfred  the  Great  (871-901). 
The  Danes  were  defeated,  baptized,  and  shut  off  in  the  “Danelaw” 
northeast  of  Watling  Street  (an  old  Roman  road  from  London  to 


St.  Martin’s  Church,  near  Canterbury 
Parts  of  this  building  are  very  old,  and  may  have  belonged  to  a church  of  the 
Roman  period.  At  all  events,  on  this  site  was  the  first  Christian  church  in  Britain 
used  by  Augustine  and  fellow  missionaries.  A tomb,  said  to  be  Queen  Bertha’s  (the 
Christian  wife  of  the  heathen  King  of  Kent),  is  shown  in  the  church. 

Chester) ; and  all  the  Teutonic  states  in  South  England  now 
willingly  accepted  the  rule  of  Wessex  for  protection  against  the 
Dane.  Alfred  gave  the  rest  of  his  splendid  life  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  his  kingdom,  and,  more  successfully  than  Charlemagne,  to  revive 
learning  in  a barbarous  age  — though  at  first  there  could  be  found 
“not  one  priest”  in  the  kingdom  who  could  understand  the  church 
services  that  he  mumbled  by  rote  — and  Alfred’s  sons  and  grand- 
son, in  a measure,  reconquered  Danish  England. 

III.  FEUDALISM 

“A  'protest  of  barbarism  against  barbarism.”  — Taine 

The  Rise  of  Feudalism.  — After  Charlemagne,  the  ninth 
century  on  the  continent  became  a time  of  indescribable  horror. 
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The  strong  robbed  the  weak,  and  brigands  worked  their  will  in 
plunder  and  torture.  But  out  of  this  anarchy  emerged  a new  social 
order.  Here  and  there,  and  in  ever  growing  numbers,  some  petty 
chief  — retired  bandit,  rude  huntsman,  or  old  officer  of  a king  — 
planted  himself  firmly  on  a small  domain,  fortifying  a stockaded 
house  and  gathering  a troop  of  fighters  under  him  to  protect  it. 
By  so  doing,  he  became  the  protector  of  others.  The  neighbor- 
hood turned  gladly  to  any  strong 
man  as  its  defender  and  master. 
Weaker  landlords  surrendered 
(“commended”)  their  lands  to 
him,  receiving  them  back  as  fiefs. 
They  became  his  vassals ; he  be- 
came their  lord. 

Obligations  and  Privileges 
under  the  Feudal  System.  — The 

former  free  peasants,  on  the  lord’s 
own  lands  and  on  the  lands  of  his 
vassals,  saw  that  they  were  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  any  chance 
marauder.  They  ventured  again 
to  plow  and  sow,  and  perhaps 
they  were  permitted  in  part  to 
reap.  On  their  part,  they  culti- 
vated also  the  lord’s  crop,  and 
paid  him  dues  for  house,  for  cattle, 
and  for  each  sale  or  inheritance. 
The  village  became  his  village ; the  inhabitants,  his  villeins. 
Fugitive  wretches,  too,  without  the  old  resident’s  claim  to  con- 
sideration, gathered  on  the  lord’s  lands  to  receive  such  measure 
of  mercy  as  he  might  grant,  and  usually  sank  into  the  class  of 
serfs  of  whom  there  were  already  many  on  all  estates. 

In  return  for  the  protection  he  gave,  the  lord  assumed  great 
privileges,  unspeakably  obnoxious  in  later  centuries,  but  in  their 
origin  connected  with  some  benefit.  The  noble  slew  the  wild 
beast  — and  came  to  have  the  sole  right  to  hunt.  As  organizer  of 
labor,  he  forced  the  villeins  to  build  the  mill,  the  oven,  the  ferry,  the 
bridge,  the  highway ; then  he  took  toll  for  the  use  of  each  — 
demolishing  mills  that  the  villeins  wished  to  build  for  themselves. 


Dogs  and  falcons  were  used  in  this 
royal  sport.  The  lady,  perhaps  a 
queen,  has  just  “cast  off”  at  a bird 
that  has  suddenly  appeared. 
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Every  Lord’s  Home  Was  His  Castle.  — Finally  each  district  had 
its  body  of  mailed  horsemen  and  its  circle  of  frowning  castles. 
These  two  features  typify  the  new  order  — which  we  call  feudalism. 

Castles  rose  at  every  ford  and  above  each  mountain  pass  and 
on  every  hill  commanding  a fertile  plain.  At  first  they  were  mere 


Bodiam  Castle 

Unlike  most  castles,  this  structure  on  Romney  Marsh  in  southern  Sussex  stands 
on  a low  piece  of  ground.  In  1925,  Marquess  Curzon  bequeathed  this  castle  to  the 
English  National  Trust. 

wooden  blockhouses,  but  soon  they  grew  into  those  enormous  struc- 
tures of  massive  stone,  crowned  by  frowning  battlements  and 
enclosing  many  acres,  whose  picturesque  gray  ruins  still  dot  the 
landscape  in  Europe. 

Upon  even  the  early  castle,  the  Norse  invader  spent  his  force 
in  vain ; while  each  such  fortress  waa  ready  to  pour  forth  its  band 
of  trained  men-at-arms  (horsemen  in  mail)  to  cut  off  stragglers 
and  hold  the  fords.  The  raiders’  day  was  over;  but  meanwhile 
the  old  Teutonic  militia,  in  which  every  freeman  had  his  place,  had 
\ given  way  to  an  ironclad  cavalry,  the  resistless  weapon  of  a new 
1 feudal  aristocracy,  which  could  ride  down  foot-soldiers  (infantry) 
i!  at  will  — till  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  centuries  later,  helped 
.again  to  make  fighting  men  equal. 
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Great  Lords,  Little  Lords,  and  Vassals.  — Each  petty  district 
was  practically  independent  of  every  other  district.  The  king  had 
been  expected  to  protect  every  corner  of  his  realm.  Actually  he 
had  protected  only  some  central  district ; but  under  feudalism  each 
little  chieftain  proved  able  to  protect  his  small  corner,  when  he  had 
seized  the  king’s  powers  there.  His  territory  was  a little  state. 
The  great  nobles  coined  money  and  made  war  like  very  kings. 
Indeed  a vassal  owed  allegiance  to  his  overlords  two  or  more  grades 
above  him  only  through  the  one  overlord  just  above  him.  He  must 
follow  his  immediate  lord  to  war  against  them  and  even  against  his 
king.  This  decentralization  was  the  result  not  only  of  military 
needs  but  also  of  economic  ^ needs  — of  the  lack  of  money  and  the 
lack  of  roads.  The  rich  man’s  wealth  was  all  in  land ; and  he 
could  make  his  land  pay  him  only  by  renting  it  out  for  services  or 
for  produce.  Nobles  paid  him  for  parts  of  it  by  fighting  for  him. 
Workers  paid  him  for  other  parts  by  raising  and  harvesting  his 
crops  and  by  giving  him  part  of  their  own.  A man  without  land 
was  glad  to  pay  so  for  the  use  of  some  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  theory,  the  holder  of  any  piece  of  land  was  a tenant  of  some 
higher  landlord.  The  king  was  the  supreme  landlord.  He  let 
out  most  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  on  terms  of  military  service, 
to  great  vassals.  Each  of  these  parceled  out  most  of  what  he 
received,  on  like  terms,  to  smaller  vassals;  and  so  on,  perhaps 
through  six  or  seven  steps,  until  the  smallest  division  was  reached 
that  could  support  a mailed  horseman. 

But  in  practice  there  was  no  such  regularity.  The  various 
grades  were  interlocked  in  the  most  confusing  way.  Except  for 
the  smallest  knights,  all  landlords  of  the  fighting  class  were 
suzerains  (liege  lords) ; and,  except  perhaps  the  king,  all  were 
vassals.  There  was  no  great  social  distinction  between  lord  and 
vassals.  The  vassal  was  always  a noble,  and  his  service  was  al- 
ways “honorable,”  — never  to  be  confounded  with  the  “ignoble” 
service  paid  by  serfs  and  villeins. 

The  relation  between  suzerain  and  vassal  had  the  character 
of  a bargain  for  mutual  advantage.  The  vassal  was  to  present 
himself  at  the  call  of  his  lord  to  serve  in  war,  with  followers  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  his  fief,  but  only  for  short  terms  and  usually 


1 Economics  refers  to  wealth,  as  'politics  does  to  government. 
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not  to  go  out  of  the  realm.  He  must  also  serve  in  the  lord’s  court 
twice  or  thrice  a year,  to  advise  in  matters  of  policy  and  to  give 
judgment  in  disputes  between  vassals.  He  did  not  pay  taxes, 
in  our  sense,  but  on  frequent  occasions  he  did  have  to  make  to  the 
lord  certain  financial  contributions  — “reliefs”  and  “aids.”  The 
lord,  on  his  part,  was  bound  to  defend  his  vassal,  to  treat  him 
justly,  and  to  see  that  he  found  just  treatment  from  his  co-vassals. 


Doing  Homage 

The  kneeling  noble,  in  return  for  a grant  of  lands  or  for  a promise  of  protection,  is 
swearing  to  be  a faithful  vassal  to  the  higher  lord  standing  before  him. 

Feudal  theory,  then,  paid  elaborate  regard  to  rights ; but  feudal 
practice  was  mainly  a matter  of  force.  It  was  not  easy  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  crude  courts  against  a noble  offender  who  chose 
to  resist,  and  in  any  case  war  was  thought  the  most  honorable  way 
to  settle  disputes.  Like  the  trial  by  combat,  it  was  considered 
an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Private  wars,  between  noble 
and  noble,  became  a chief  evil  of  the  age.  They  hindered  the 
growth  of  industry,  and  commonly  they  hurt  neutral  parties  more 
than  belligerents.  There  was  little  actual  suffering  by  the  warring 
nobles,  and  very  little  heroism.  The  weaker  party  usually  shut 
itself  up  in  its  castle.  The  stronger  side  ravaged  the  villages  in 
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the  neighborhood,  driving  off  the  cattle  and  perhaps  torturing  the 
peasants  for  their  small  hidden  treasures,  and  outraging  the  women. 


Plan  of  a Medieval  Manor 


The  blackened  strips  show  the  pieces  of  land  belonging  to  one  peasant.  “ Arable 
Fields”  means  “plow-land,”  and  “Lord’s  Demesne”  is  an  old  form  for  “Lord’s 
Domain,”  referring  to  the  lord’s  personal  holdings. 

The  Feudal  Manor  and  the  Workers  Therein.  — Clergy  and 
nobles,  praying  class  and  fighting  class,  were  supported  by  a vastly 
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larger  number  of  “ignoble”  workers,  who  were  usually  referred  to 
only  as  livestock  might  be  mentioned.  Each  noble  had  to  keep 
some  of  his  land  for  the  support  of  his  own  household  and  for 
other  revenue.  This  “domain”  land  was  cultivated  by  the  lord’s 
serfs  and  villeins,  under  direction  of  a bailiff,  or  steward.  The 
peasant  workers  did  not  live  in  scattered  farmhouses,  each  on  its 
own  field ; they  were  grouped  in  little  villages  of  twenty  or  fifty 
dwellings,  as  in  Europe  today.  Such  a village,  with  its  adjoining 
fields,  was  a manor. 


A Reaper’s  Cart  Going  Up  Hill 

The  steepness  of  the  hill  has  been  exaggerated  to  fit  the  picture  to  the  space  in 
the  fourteenth-century  manuscript  to  which  it  belongs.  The  wheels  of  the  cart  look 
like  an  early  attempt  at  a caterpillar  tractor. 

Each  manor  had  its  church,  at  a little  distance,  and  usually  its 
manor  house  — the  lord’s  castle  on  a hill  above  the  other  dwellings, 
or  maybe  a house  only  a trifle  better  than  the  homes  of  the  villeins, 
used  by  the  lord’s  steward.  At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  the 
lord’s  smithy ; and  near  by,  on  some  convenient  stream,  was  the 
lord’s  mill. 

As  in  the  last  Roman  days,  the  serf  was  bound  to  the  soil  by 
law  : he  could  not  leave  it,  but  neither  could  he  be  sold  apart  from 
it.  He  had  his  own  bit  of  ground  to  cultivate,  at  such  times  as  the 
lord’s  bailiff  did  not  call  him  to  labor  on  the  lord’s  land.  Usually 
the  bailiff  summoned  the  serfs  in  turn,  each  for  two  or  for  three 
days  each  week ; but  in  harvest  or  haying  he  might  keep  them  all 
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busy,  to  the  ruin  of  their  own  little  crops.  If  the  serf  did  get  a crop, 
he  had  to  pay  a large  part  of  it  for  the  use  of  his  land.  He  paid 
also  a multitude  of  other  dues  and  fines  — sometimes  in  money, 
but  usually  in  kind,  — eggs,  a goose,  a cock,  a calf,  a portion 
of  grain. 

The  villein  was  a step  higher.  He  was  free  in  person.  That 
is,  he  could  leave  his  land  and  change  lords  at  will ; but  he  had  to 
have  some  lord.  The  landless  and  masterless  man  was  an  outlaw, 
at  the  mercy  of  any  lord.  In  profits  from  labor  and  in  manner  of 
fife  there  was  little  to  choose  between  serf  and  villein.  The  homes, 
serf’s  or  villein’s,  were  low,  filthy,  earth-floored,  straw-thatched, 


Reaping 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  this  fourteenth-century  manuscript  that  hard  work  and  a hand 
sickle  were  what  “reaped  the  harvest.” 


one-room  hovels  of  wood  and  sticks  plastered  together  with  mud, 
without  window  or  chimney  (except  a hole  in  the  roof).  These 
homes  straggled  along  either  side  of  an  irregular  lane,  where 
poultry,  pigs,  and  children  played  together  in  the  dirt.  Behind 
each  house  was  its  weedy  garden  patch,  and  its  low  stable. 

Small  as  the  house  was  it  was  not  cluttered  with  furniture.  A 
handmill  for  grinding  meal,  or  at  least  a stone  mortar  in  which  to 
crush  grain,  a pot  and  kettle,  possibly  a feather  bed,  one  or  two 
rude  benches,  and  a few  tools  for  the  peasant’s  work,  made  up  the 
contents  of  even  the  well-to-do  homes. 

Early  Collective  Farming.  — Farming  was  very  crude.  The 
plowland  was  divided  into  three  great  ‘‘fields.”  These  were  un- 
fenced, and  lay  about  the  village  at  any  convenient  spots.  One 
field  was  sown  to  wheat  (in  the  fall) ; one  to  rye  or  barley  (in  the 
spring) ; and  the  third  lay  fallow,  to  recuperate.  The  next  year 
this  third  field  would  be  the  wheat  land,  while  the  old  wheat  field 
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would  raise  the  barley,  and  so  on.  This  primitive  rotation  of 
crops  kept  a third  of  the  land  idle. 

Every  “field”  was  divided  into  a great  number  of  narrow  strips, 
each  as  nearly  as  possible  a furrow-long  and  one,  two,  or  four 
rods  wide,  so  that  each  contained  from  a quarter  of  an  acre  to  an 
acre.  Usually  the  strips  were  separated  by  balks,  or  ridges  of 
turf.  A peasant’s  holding  was  about  thirty  acres,  ten  acres  in  each 
“field” ; and  his  share  in  each  lay  not  in  one  piece,  but  in  fifteen 
or  thirty  scattered  strips. 

This  kind  of  holding  compelled  a common  cultivation.  That 
is,  each  man  must  sow  what  his  neighbor  sowed;  and  as  a rule, 
each  could  sow,  till,  and  harvest  only  when  his  neighbors  did. 


Plowing 

Yoked  oxen,  goaded  on  by  the  long  whip,  dragged  the  medieval  plow  that  cut  the 
too-shallow  furrows. 

Threefold  the  seed,  or  six  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  was  a good 
crop  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  were,  of  course,  extensive 
pasture  and  wood  lands  for  the  cattle  and  swine. 

Farm  animals  were  small.  The  wooden  plow  required  eight 
oxen,  and  then  it  did  hardly  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Carts  were  few  and  cumbrous.  There  was  little  or  no 
cultivation  of  root  foods.  Potatoes,  of  course,  were  unknown. 
Sometimes  a few  turnips  and  cabbages  and  carrots,  rather  ujieatable 
varieties  probably,  were  grown  in  garden  plots  behind  the  houses. 
Well-to-do  peasants  had  a hive  of  bees  in  the  garden  plot.  Honey 
was  the  chief  luxury  of  the  poor : sugar  was  still  unknown  in 
Europe.  It  was  difficult  to  carry  enough  animals  through  the 
winter  for  the  necessary  farm  work  and  breeding ; so  those  to  be 
used  for  food  were  killed  in  the  fall  and  salted  down.  The  large 
use  of  salt  meat  and  the  little  variety  in  food  caused  loathsome 
diseases. 
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Life  in  the  Manor  and  the  Castle.  — Each  village  was  a world 
by  itself.  Even  the  different  villages  of  the  same  lord  had  httle 
■‘ntercourse  with  one  another.  The  lord’s  bailiff  secured  from  some 
distant  market  the  three  outside  products  needed,  — salt,  mill- 
stones, and  iron  for  the  plowshares  and  for  other  tools.  Except 
for  this,  a village  was  hardly  touched  by  the  outside  world  — 
unless  a war  desolated  it,  or  a royal  procession  chanced  to  pass 
through  it. 


The  Training  of  Medieval  Youth 


Sons  of  nobles  play  at  tournament.  Each  boy  rides  at  the  wooden  figure.  If  he 
strikes  the  shield  squarely  in  the  center,  it  is  well.  If  he  hits  only  a glancing  blow, 
the  wooden  figure  swings  on  its  foot  and  whacks  him  with  its  club  as  he  passes.  A 
“gallery”  of  lords  and  knights  looks  on. 

The  noble  classes  lived  a life  hardly  more  attractive  to  us.  They 
dwelt  in  gloomy  fortresses  over  dark  dungeons  where  prisoners 
rotted.  They  had  fighting  for  business,  and  hunting  with  hound 
and  hawk,  and  playing  at  fighting  (in  tournament  and  joust),  for 
pleasures.  The  ladies  busied  themselves  over  tapestries  and 
embroideries,  in  the  chambers.  Gay  pages  flitted  through  the 
halls,  or  played  at  chess  in  the  deep  windows.  And  in  the  court- 
yard lounged  gruff  men-at-arms,  ready  with  bhnd  obedience  to 
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follow  the  lord  of  the  castle  on  any  foray  or  even  in  an  attack  upon 
their  king. 

The  noble  hunted  for  food,  quite  as  much  as  for  sport,  and  he 
did  not  suffer  from  lack  of  fresh  meat.  The  game  in  forest  and 
stream  was  his  : for  a common  man  to  kill  deer  or  hare  or  wild  duck 
or  trout  was  to  lose  hand  or  eyes  or  life. 

Feasting  filled  a large  part  of  the  noble’s 
life.  Meals  were  served  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  castle,  and  were  the  social  hours  of 
the  day.  Tables  were  set  out  on  movable 
trestles,  and  the  household,  visitors,  and 
dependents  gathered  about  them  on  seats 
and  benches,  with  nice  respect  for  rank, 

— the  master  and  his  noblest  guests  at 
the  head,  on  a raised  platform,  or  dais, 
and  the  lowest  servants  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  long  line.  A profusion  of 
food  in  many  courses,  especially  at  the 
midday  dinner,  was  carried  in  from  the 
kitchen  across  the  open  courtyard.  Pea- 
cocks, swans,  whole  boars  were  favorite 
roasts,  and  huge  venison  pies  were  a 
common  dish. 

At  each  guest’s  place  was  a knife,  to 

cut  slices  from  the  roasts  within  his  » medieval  manuscript,  is 

m brilliant  reds  and  blues  and 
reach,  and  a spoon  for  broths,  but  no  yellows.  The  “fool”  enter- 
fork  or  napkin  or  plate.  Each  one  dipped  talned  the. lord  and  his  family 
his  hand  into  the  pasties,  carrying  the 
dripping  food  directly  to  his  mouth. 

Loaves  of  bread  were  crumbled  up  and  rolled  between  the  hands 
to  wipe  off  the  surplus  gravy,  and  then  thrown  to  the  dogs  under 
the  tables.  The  food  was  washed  down  with  huge  draughts  of 
wine,  usually  diluted  with  water.  Intervals  between  courses  were 
filled  with  story-telling  and  song,  or  by  rude  jokes  from  the  lord’s 
fool,  or  perhaps  traveling  jugglers  were  brought  in  to  perform. 

“ When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.”  — This  grim  life  had  its 
romantic  side,  indicated  to  us  by  the  name  chivalry  (from  the 
French  cheval,  horse)  which  has  come  to  stand  for  the  whole 
institution  of  knighthood.  From  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  fifteen. 


A Court  Jester 
This  picture,  as  it  appears 
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a noble  boy  usually  served  as  a page  in  some  castle  (not  his  father’s), 
where  he  was  trained  daily  in  the  use  of  light  arms  and  where 
he  waited  upon  the  ladies,  — who  in  return  taught  him  courtesy. 

Then  for  five  or  six  years  as  a squire,  the  youth  attended  upon 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  overseeing,  too,  in  the  field  and  in  the  hunt, 

the  care  of  the  lord’s  horse  and 
armor.  Then  he  was  ready 
to  become  a knight  — after  a 
solemn  religious  ceremony  — by 
receiving  the  accolade  (a  fight 
blow  upon  his  shoulder  as  he 
knelt)  from  some  older  knight. 
More  honored,  but  rarer,  was 
the  noble  who  was  dubbed 
knight  by  some  famous  leader 
on  the  field  of  victory  for  dis- 
tinguished bravery. 

Chivalry  has  been  called  “the 
flower  of  feudalism.”  True,  its 
virtues  (bravery  and  devotion 
to  ladies  — of  noble  birth)  were 
carried  to  fantastic  extremes; 
and  true,  too,  its  spirit  was 
wholly  a class  spirit,  recognizing 
no  obligation  outside  the  noble 
class.  Still  chivalry  did  soften 
manners  and  help  somewhat 
in  that  brutal  age  to  elevate 
woman,  and  it  had  much  to  do 
with  creating  our  idea  of  a gentleman.  Toward  the  year  1400,  the 
English  poet  Chaucer  gives  this  picture  of  his  ideal  knight : 


Entrance  to  a Feudal  Castle 
The  drawbridge  crossed  the  moat,  or 
ditch  that  surrounded  a castle.  When  it 
was  raised,  the  portcullis  was  let  fall,  bar- 
ring the  way  most  effectively. 


““  A knight  there  was,  and  that  a worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalry. 

Truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  courtesy.  . . 
And  tho  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wise. 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a maid. 

And  never  yet  no  villainy  he  said 
In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wight. 

He  was  a very  perfect,  gentle  knight.” 
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For  Further  Reading.  — Excellent  source  material  may  be  found  in 
Robinson’s  Readings  or  in  Ogg’s  Source  Book,  and  in  Lanier’s  The  Boy’s 
Froissart. 

Historical  fiction  upon  the  feudal  period  is  particularly  valuable.  Scott’s 
novels,  of  course,  must  not  be  overlooked,  although  they  give  a false  glamour 
to  the  age.  They  should  be  corrected  by  Mark  Twain’s  Connecticut  Yankee 
at  King  Arthur’s  Court.  Other  excellent  portraits  are  given  in  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  Black  Arrow  and  Conan  Doyle’s  White  Company.  Charlotte 
Yonge’s  Little  Duke  and  Stockton’s  Story  of  Viteau  are  good  for  young  students 
and  will  be  enjoyed  by  older  ones. 

IV.  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FEUDAL  AGE 

The  Political  Power  of  the  Church  Officials.  — The  church  in  the 
feudal  age  was  not  only  a religious  organization  : it  was  also  a 
government.  Its  officers  exercised  many  powers  that  have  now 


The  picture  at  the  left  shows  a bishop  with  his  shepherd’s  crook ; the  center  picture 
shows  a pope;  and  the  picture  at  the  right  is  a portrait  of  the  Saxon  churchman, 
the  Venerable  Bede. 

been  handed  over  to  civil  ^ officers.  Public  order  depended  upon  it 
almost  as  completely  as  did  private  morals.  With  its  spiritual 
thunders  and  the  threat  of  its  curse,  it  often  protected  the  widow 
and  orphan,  and  others  in  danger  of  oppression,  from  brutal  barons 
who  had  respect  for  no  earthly  power. 

All  Christendom  was  made  up  of  parishes,  — the  smallest  church 
units.  A group  of  parishes  made  up  the  diocese  of  a bishop. 
Nearly  every  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
a bishop’s  seat.  The  bishop  was  the  mainspring  in  church  govern- 
ment. He  was  revered  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  was 
subject  only  to  the  guidance  of  the  pope  (successor  to  the  chief  of 
the  apostles).  Originally,  the  bishop’s  special  duty  had  been  to 
oversee  the  parish  priests;  but,  with  the  growth  of  the  church. 


1 Civil  is  used  very  commonly  in  contrast  to  ecclesiastical. 
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he  had  come  to  have  other  functions.  He  was  a great  feudal  land- 
lord, owing  military  service  to  one  or  more  suzerains,  and  holding 
power  over  many  temporal  vassals ; he  had  charge  of  extensive 
church  property  in  his  diocese,  and  of  the  collection  of  church 
revenues ; and  he  looked  after  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
church.  This  canon  law  had  grown  into  a complex  system.  To 
administer  justice  under  it,  each  bishop  held  a court,  made  up  of 
trained  churchmen.  This  court  had  jurisdiction  not  merely  over 
matters  pertaining  to  the  church  : it  tried  any  case  that  involved  a 
clergyman  or  anyone  else  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
church.  To  help  in  these  duties,  the  bishop  had  a body  of  assistant 
clergy  called  canons.  On  the  death  of  the  bishop,  this  body  (the 
“cathedral  chapter”)  chose  his  successor,  — subject  perhaps  to 
the  approval  of  some  king  or  other  temporal  ruler. 

This  right  of  the  clergy  to  be  tried  in  clerical  courts  was  known 
as  “benefit  of  clergy.”  The  practice  had  its  good  side.  Ordinary 
courts  and  ordinary  law  partook  of  the  violent  and  ferocious  life 
of  the  age.  Trials  were  rude ; and  ghastly  punishments  were 
inflicted  for  trivial  offenses,  — often,  no  doubt,  upon  the  innocent. 
It  was  a gain  when  the  peaceful  and  moral  part  of  society  secured 
the  right  to  trial  in  more  intelligent  courts  and  by  more  civihzed 
codes. 

But  the  church  law  was  too  mild  to  deal  with  serious  crimes. 
Its  advantages  tempted  men  to  take  Holy  Orders,  until,  besides 
the  preaching  clergy  and  the  monks,  the  land  swarmed  with 
clerics  who  were  really  only  lawyers,  secretaries,  scholars,  teach- 
ers, or  mere  adventurers.  Some  of  these,  by  their  crimes,  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  church  and  danger  to  the  state. 

A number  of  dioceses  made  up  a province.  Over  each  province, 
seated  in  its  most  important  city,  was  an  archbishop,  with  general 
supervision  over  the  other  bishops  of  the  province.  His  court, 
too,  heard  appeals  from  theirs. 

At  the  head  of  all  this  hierarchy  stood  the  pope,  the  spiritual 
monarch  of  Christendom.  He  was  supreme  lawgiver,  supreme 
judge,  supreme  executive.  He  issued  new  laws  in  the  form  of  bulls 
(so  called  from  the  gold  seal,  or  hulla,  on  the  documents),  and  he  set 
aside  old  laws  by  his  dispensations,  — as  when  it  seemed  best  to 
him  to  permit  cousins  to  marry  (a  thing  forbidden  by  the  canon 
law).  His  court  heard  appeals  from  the  courts  of  bishop  and  arch- 
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bishop,  and  likewise  from  many  of  the  temporal  courts  of  Christen- 
dom. Now  and  then  he  set  aside  appointments  of  bishops  and 
other  clergy,  and  himself  filled  the  vacancies.  At  times  he  also 
sent  legates  into  different  countries,  to  represent  his  authority 


Salisbury  Cathedral 


The  stone  spire  of  the  central  tower  rises  404  feet  above  the  ground,  a great  engi- 
neering feat  before  the  modern  use  of  steel.  This  fine  example  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

directly.  A legate  could  revoke  the  judgment  of  a bishop’s  court, 
remove  bishops,  and  haughtily  command  obedience  from  kings, 
quite  as  Shakespeare  pictures  in  his  King  John.  For  aid  in  his 
high  office  the  pope  gathered  about  him  a college  (collection)  of 
cardinals.  At  first  this  body  comprised  only  seven  bishops  of 
Rome  and  its  vicinity ; but  it  grew  to  include  great  churchmen  in 
all  countries. 
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To  compel  obedience,  bishops  and  pope  had  two  mighty  weapons 
— excommunication  and  interdict.  An  excommunicated  man  was 
shut  out  from  all  religious  communion.  He  could  attend  no 
church  service,  receive  no  sacrament,  and  at  death,  if  still  un- 
forgiven, his  body  could  not  receive  Christian  burial.  Excom- 
munication was  also  a boycott  for  all  social  and  business  relations. 
If  obeyed  by  the  community,  it  cut  a man  off  absolutely  from  all 
communication  with  his  fellows,  and  made  him  an  outlaw.  No 
one  might  speak  to  him  or  give  him  food  or  shelter,  under  danger 
of  similar  penalty,  and  his  very  presence  was  shunned  like  the 
pestilence.  What  excommunication  was  to  the  individual,  the 
interdict  was  to  a district  or  a nation.  Churches  were  closed,  and 
no  religious  ceremonies  were  permitted,  except  the  rites  of  baptism 
and  of  extreme  unction.  No  marriage  could  be  performed,  and 
there  could  be  no  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  “The  dead  were 
left  unburied,  and  the  living  were  unblessed.” 

Thus  the  church  was  a vast  centralized  monarchy,  with  its 
regular  officers,  its  laws  and  legislatures  and  judges,  its  taxes,  its 
terrible  punishments  — and  its  promise  of  eternal  reward.  And 
yet  this  government  was  more  democratic  in  spirit  than  feudal 
society  was.  Men  of  humblest  birth  often  rose  to  its  loftiest 
offices.  Gregory  VII,  who  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  mighti- 
est king  in  Europe,  was  the  son  of  a poor  peasant.  The  church 
was  the  only  part  of  society  in  the  Middle  Ages  where  study  and 
intellectual  ability  could  lift  a poor  boy  to  power  — and  so  it  was 
recruited  from  the  best  minds. 

The  Part  Played  by  the  Village  Priest.  — Of  all  this  mighty 
organization,  the  village  priest  brought  the  church  closest  home 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  great  ecclesiastics  — bishops,  arch- 
bishops, and  abbots  — were  often  from  the  noble  class  by  birth, 
and  in  any  case  they  always  became  part  of  the  aristocracy.  But 
the  rural  priest  was  commonly  a peasant  in  origin,  and  he  often 
remained  essentially  a peasant  in  his  life,  — marrying  in  the  village 
(until  the  eleventh  century),  and  working  in  the  fields  with  his 
neighbors.  He  was  a peasant  with  a somewhat  better  income 
than  his  fellows,  with  a little  learning,  a revered  position,  and  with 
great  power  for  good.  He  christened,  absolved,  married,  and 
buried  his  parishioners,  looked  after  their  bodily  welfare  so  far  as 
he  knew  how,  comforted  the  heart-sore  and  wretched,  and  taught 
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all,  by  word  and  example,  to  hold  fast  to  right  living.  The  church 
building  was  also  the  social  center  of  the  parish.  Near  it,  on 
Sunday,  between  the  sacred  services,  the  people  found  their  chief 
recreation  in  sports  and  games.  And  from  its  steps  the  priest 
gave  to  them  what  news  they 
received  from  the  outside 
world,  reading  aloud  there,  too, 
any  rare  letter  that  some  ad- 
venturous wanderer  might  be 
able  to  get  written  for  him  by 
some  stranger-priest. 

The  Rise  of  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  Brotherhoods. 

— In  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  towns 
began  to  grow  up,  these  did 
not  fit  into  the  old  organiza- 
tion of  the  church.  Neither 
parish  priests  nor  monks  took 
care  of  the  religious  needs  of 
the  crowded  populations.  The 
poorer  inhabitants  were  miser- 
able in  body,  too,  beyond  all 
words,  — fever  and  plague 
stricken,  perishing  of  want  and 
filth.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  these  conditions  called 
forth  a religious  revival,  with  the  rise  of  two  new  religious  orders 

— the  Franciscan  and  the  Dominican  brotherhoods.  These  beg- 
ging friars  went  forth,  two  and  two,  to  the  poor  and  the  outcasts, 
to  act  as  healers  and  preachers.  They  were  missionary  monks. 


A Norman  Doorway 
This  is  a very  ornate  example  of  Norman 
architecture  in  Northern  England  dating 
about  1200.  Note  the  use  of  the  round 
arch. 


0 


V.  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FEUDAL  AGE 

Saxon  England  Is  Ruled  by  Norman  Kings.  — Long  before  the 
year  1000  the  Saxons  in  England  had  learned  to  work  many  forms 
of  local  self-government  — to  manage  many  of  their  own  affairs 
at  their  own  doors,  not  only  in  village  (manor)  courts,  but  also 
in  courts  (assemblies)  of  the  larger  units,  the  hundreds  and  shires 
(counties). 
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Moreover,  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  practice  of  sending 
a sort  of  representative  from  the  village  to  these  larger  assemblies  — 
since  all  men  could  not  attend  these  in  person. 

True,  after  the  year  900  an  irregular  Saxon  feudalism  had  been 
growing  up ; and  these  local  courts  had  fallen  largely  under  the 
control  of  neighboring  landlords.  Still  enough  activity  among 


The  Battle  of  Hastings 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  which  illustrates  this  battle,  is  a linen  band  230  feet  long 
and  20  inches  wide,  embroidered  in  colored  worsteds,  with  seventy-two  scenes  illus- 
trating the  conquest.  The  scene  given  here  pertains  to  the  close  of  the  battle. 
Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  supported  by  his  chosen  "huscarles”  is  making  his  final 
stand  beneath  the  Dragon  standard. 

the  people  themselves  survived  so  that  these  assemblies,  with 
their  representative  principle,  were  to  prove  the  cradle  of  later 
English  and  American  liberty. 

In  1066  came  the  Norman  Conquest.  A century  and  a half 
before,  Norse  pirates  had  settled  in  a province  of  northern  France. 
In  that  district  of  Normandy  they  had  quickly  become  leaders 
in  Frankish  civilization,  and  now  they  transplanted  it  among  the 
ruder  Saxons  of  England,  along  with  much  new  blood  and  new 
elements  in  language  and  important  contributions  in  government. 
Since  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  chief  dangers  to  England  had  been 

(1)  a possible  splitting  apart  of  Danish  north  and  Saxon  south,  and 

(2)  the  growth  of  feudal  anarchy.  The  Normans  crushed  the  old 
north  and  south  into  one,  and  built  up  a central  government  strong 
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enough  to  control  the  feudal  nobles  and  to  prevent  them  from 
dividing  the  kingly  power  among  themselves.  Local  institutions, 
in  the  main,  remained  Saxon,  but  the  central  government  gained  a 
new  efficiency  from  the  Norman  genius  for  organization. 

The  Shadow  of  a Nation.  — At  the  same  time,  the  Norman 
kings  were  not  supreme  enough  to  become  absolute  despots.  This 
was  chiefly  because,  through  dread  of  the  new  royal  power,  con- 
quering Norman  noble  and  conquered  Saxon  people  drew  together 
quickly  into  an  English  nation  — the  first  true  nation  of  Europe. 
Then,  in  centuries  of  slow,  determined  progress,  this  new  nation 
won  constitutional  liberty. 

“Lance  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  gray-goose  wing, 

Wrenched  it,  inch  and  ell  and  all,  slowly  from  the  king.” 

Through  divers  struggles  did  Englishmen,  at  a great  price,  work 
out,  first  of  all  peoples  for  a large  territory,  the  union  of  a strong 
central  government  and  of  free  institutions. 

Henry’s  Reforms  and  What  They  Led  To.  — The  Conquest 
drew  isolated  England  back  into  the  thick  of  continental  politics. 
Henry  II  (1154-1189)  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe, 
ruling  not  only  England  but  more  than  half  France  as  well  — as  a 
nominal  vassal  of  the  French  king.  Still  all  the  really  important 
results  of  his  long  and  busy  reign  came  in  England.  Pre-eminent 
stands  out  the  organization  of  the  English  courts  of  justice,  with 
circuit  judges  to  spread  a common  law  throughout  the  entire 
realm  — in  place  of  the  varying  local  customs  found  in  feudal 
courts  in  the  continental  countries.  At  this  same  time  came  the 
development  of  our  grand  jury  and  also  of  our  trial  jury.  Henry’s 
reforms,  as  completed  a century  later  by  the  great  Edward,  gave  us 
the  English  judicial  system  of  the  present  day  in  almost  every 
particular. 

The  first  Norman  king  had  carried  out  a great  census  (recorded  in  Domesday 
Book)  of  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  realm.  In  compiling  this  census, 
he  relied  mainly  (in  the  Norman  ignorance  of  the  land)  upon  a body  of  sworn 
men  (jurors)  in  each  neighborhood.  This  was  an  old  Norman  custom ; but, 
while  it  disappeared  in  Normandy,  it  had  a wonderful  development  in  England. 
Succeeding  kings  used  it  in  hundreds  of  cases  of  which  we  have  record  for  like 
though  less  important  cases,  and  probably  it  was  the  biggest  one  element  in  the 
appearance  of  representative  government. 

Between  the  great  Henry  and  the  even  greater  Edward  came 
three  weak,  would-be  tyrants  — Richard,  John,  and  the  third 
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Henry.  The  misrule  of  John  resulted  in  Magna  Carta;  that  of 
Henry,  in  the  first  true  Parliament. 

In  1215,  in  a grassy  meadow  of  the  Thames  called  Runnymede, 
the  tyrant  John,  backed  only  by  a few  mercenaries  and  confronted 
by  a people  in  arms,  found  himself  forced  to  sign  the  Great  Char- 
ter, “the  first  great  document  in  the  Bible  of  English  Liberties.” 


Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur,  aut  dissaisiatur,  aut  utlagetur, 
No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed, 


aut  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nec  super  eum  ibimus  nec  super 
or  banished,  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him  nor  upon 


ffltn  xnvtt^tS  iitfi  it^ienT^ntn 


cm  Sr 


eum  mittemus,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  legem  terrae. 
him  send,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 


rcctitm  <>ttr  ttimog*' 


Nulli  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus,  aut  differemus,  rectum  aut  justiciam. 
To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one  will  we  deny,  or  delay,  right  or  justice. 
The  Magna  Carta 


The  bars  are  facsimiles  of  the  writing  in  the  charter,  with  the  curious  abbreviations 
of  the  medieval  Latin. 


In  the  main,  the  charter  merely  restated  ancient  liberties ; but 
the  closing  provision  expressly  sanctioned  rebellion  against  a king 
who  should  refuse  to  obey  it.  That  is,  it  set  the  law  of  the  land 
above  the  king’s  will.  True,  in  some  other  countries  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  great  vassals  extorted  charters  of  liberties  for 
themselves  from  their  kings.  But  in  this  charter,  the  barons 
promised  to  their  dependents  the  same  rights  they  demanded  for 
themselves  from  the  king,  and  special  provisions  looked  after  the 
welfare  of  townsmen  and  even  of  villeins.  In  the  next  two  cen- 
turies, English  kings  were  obliged  to  confirm  it  thirty-eight 
times;  and  its  principles,  and  some  of  its  wording,  have  passed 
into  the  constitution  and  laws  of  every  American  state  and  every 
British  Dominion. 
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The  charter  defined  the  aids  to  which  suzerains  were  entitled, 
— and  so  put  an  end  to  extortion.  It  declared  that  the  king  could 
raise  no  scutage^  or  other  unusual  aid  from  his  vassals  without 
the  consent  of  the  Great  Council,  — and  since  all  vassals  of  the  king 
could  attend  this  Council,  this  provision  established  the  principle. 


Cloisters  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 

Along  this  shaded  walk  have  passed  the  footsteps  of  many  a medieval  monk. 

No  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  taxed.  It  declared  an 
accused  man  entitled  to  speedy  trial,  — and  so  laid  the  foundation 
for  later  laws  of  habeas  corpus.  It  affirmed  that  no  villein,  by  any 
fine,  should  lose  his  oxen  or  plow,  and  so  foreshadowed  our  modern 
laws  providing  that  legal  suits  shall  not  take  from  a man  his  home 
or  his  tools.  Two  notable  provisions  are  shown  on  page  318. 

Henry  II  and  Edward  I were  the  two  great  lawgivers  among 
the  English  kings.  But  Henry  carried  his  many  reforms,  not  by 
royal  decrees,  but  by  a series  of  assizes  (codes)  drawn  up  by  the 
Great  Council ; and  Edward  carried  his  in  an  even  longer  series 
of  statutes  enacted  by  a new  national  legislature  which  we  call 
Parliament. 

1 A sort  of  war  tax  recently  introduced  in  the  place  of  military  service. 
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Some  sort  of  Assembly  has  always  made  part  of  the  English 
government.  Under  the  Saxon  kings,  the  Witan  (or  meeting  of 
Wisemen)  sanctioned  codes  of  laws  and  even  deposed  and  elected 
kings.  It  consisted  of  large  landowners  and  officials  and  the  higher 
clergy,  with  now  and  then  some  mingling  of  more  democratic 
elements,  and  it  was  far  more  powerful  than  the  Frankish  Mayfield. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Witan  gave  way  to  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Norman  kings.  This  was  a feudal  gathering  — made  up  of 
lords  and  bishops,  resembling  the  Witan,  but  more  aristocratic,  and 
less  powerful.  A king  was  supposed  to  rule  “with  the  advice  and 
consent”  of  his  Council ; but  in  practice  that  body  was  merely  the 
king’s  mouthpiece  until  Henry  II  raised  it  to  real  importance. 

All  who  held  land  directly  of  the  king  (tenants-in-chief,  or 
barons)  were  entitled  to  attend  the  Council,  but  only  the  great 
barons  ever  came.  Magna  Carta  directed  that  thereafter  the 
great  barons  were  to  be  summoned  individually  by  letter,  and 
the  numerous  smaller  barons  by  a general  notice  read  by  the 
sheriffs  in  the  court  of  each  county.  Still  the  smaller  barons  failed 
to  assemble ; and  in  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  the  sheriffs  had  been  directed  to  see  to  it  that 
each  county  sent  knights  to  the  gathering.  Thus  a representative 
element  was  introduced  into  the  national  assembly. 

This  was  a natural  step  for  Englishmen.  The  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government  was  no  way  new  to  them.  It  had  taken  root 
long  before  in  local  institutions.  The  four  men  of  each  township 
present  in  court  of  hundred  or  shire  spoke  for  all  their  township. 
The  sworn  jurors  of  a shire  who  gave  testimony  in  compiling 
Domesday  Book  under  William  I or  presented  offenders  for  trial 
under  Henry  II  or  did  the  many  other  things  the  Norman  kings 
called  on  them  to  do,  spoke  for  the  whole  shire.  England  was 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  selecting  certain  men  from  a com- 
munity to  speak  for  the  community  as  a whole.  The  same  prin- 
ciple was  now  applied  in  a larger,  central  gathering,  for  all  England. 

The  First  Parliament.  — Then  in  1265  the  glorious  rebel,  Simon 
of  Montfort,  gave  us  a real  Parliament.  He  had  been  leading  the 
people  against  the  weak,  ill-ruling  Henry  III,  and  had  made  him 
prisoner,  and  now  he  called  a national  assembly  to  settle  the 
government.  This  time  not  only  was  each  shire  invited  to  send 
two  knights,  but  each  borough  (town)  to  send  two  burgesses,  to 
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sit  with  the  usual  lords.  Simon  wanted  the  moral  support  of  the 
nation,  and  so  he  replaced  the  Great  Council  of  royal  vassals  by 
a Parhament  representing  the  whole  people.  In  1295  after  some 
variations,  Edward  I adopted  this  model  of  Simon’s ; and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  representative  government  was  firmly  estab- 
lished for  a nation. 


English  Family  Dinner 

In  a fourteenth-century  manuscript  appears  this  picture  of  a dinner  party.  Note 
the  dogs,  the  musicians,  and  the  barefooted  monk,  at  whom  the  jester  is  directing 
some  witticism.  Observe,  also,  that  the  round  arch  of  the  Romans  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  pointed  arch  of  the  Gothic  style. 

Half  a century  later.  Parliament  divided  into  two  Houses.  At 
first  all  sat  together.  Had  this  continued,  the  townsmen  would 
never  have  secured  much  voice  : they  would  have  been  frightened 
and  overawed  by  the  nobles.  The  result  would  have  been  about 
as  bad  if  the  three  estates  had  come  to  sit  separately,  as  they  did  in 
France  and  Spain.  With  so  many  distinct  orders,  an  able  king 
could  easily  have  played  off  one  against  the  other.  But  England 
followed  a different  course  : the  great  peers,  lay  and  spiritual,  who 
were  summoned  by  individual  letters,  made  a House  of  Lords, 
while  the  representative  elements  — knights  of  the  shire  and  bur- 
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gesses,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  act  together  in  shire  courts 
— came  together,  in  the  national  assembly,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Foh  Further  Reading.  — Green’s  English  People  is  the  best  one  book  on 
this  period. 


VI.  OTHER  LANDS  IN  THE  FEUDAL  AGE 


^ The  French  Kings  Created  a French  Nation.  — In  987  in  France 
the  degenerate  Carolingian^  line  gave  way  to  Hugh  Capet,  founder 
of  the  long  line  of  Capetian  kings.  Hugh  Capet  found  France 

broken  into  feudal  fragments. 
These,  in  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, he  and  his  descendants 
welded  into  a new  French  na- 
tion. It  was  not  the  people 
here  who  fused  themselves  into 
a nation  in  a long  struggle 
against  royal  despotism,  as  in 
England  : it  was  the  kings  who 
made  the  French  nation,  in  a 
long  struggle  against  feudal 
anarchy  within  and  foreign 
conquest  from  without. 

Philip  Augustus  (1180-1223) 
at  the  opening  of  his  reign 
ruled  directly  only  one-twelfth 
of  modern  France  — only  one- 
sixth  as  much  of  it  as  was  then 
ruled  by  Henry  II  of  England 
— and  held  not  one  seaport. 
At  the  close  of  his  reign  Philip 
ruled  directly  two-thirds  of 
France.  The  consolidation  of  the  realm  was  mainly  completed  by 
his  grandson,  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis),  and  by  Louis’  grandson,  Philip 
the  Fair  (1285-1214). 

And  as  the  kings  won  the  soil  of  France  piece  by  piece,  so  too 
they  added  gradually  to  the  royal  power,  until  this  Philip  the  Fair 


Louis  IX  Administering  Justice 
The  artist  has  painted 'this  picture  of  the 
French  king,  afterward  made  a saint,  en- 
gaged in  meting  out  justice. 


1 The  name  Carolingian,  from  Carolus,  the  Latin  form  of  Charles,  is  applied 
to  all  the  rulers  of  Charlemagne’s  line. 
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and  his  successors  were  the  most  autocratic  sovereigns  in  Europe  in 
their  day.  France  was  divided  into  districts  ruled  by  royal  officers. 
Each  such  appointed  officer,  as  representative  of  the  king,  held  vast 
power,  appointing  all  inferior  officers  in  his  district,  collecting  the 
royal  revenues,  and  controlling  the  administration  in  every  detail. 
These  royal  officers  were  chosen  from  men  of  humble  birth  — that 
they  might  not  aspire  too  much. 

The  feudal  lords  had  lost  all  authority  except  over  their  serfs 
and  villeins  ; the  small  vassals  and  the  townsmen  were  protected 
now  from  their  rapacity  and  capricious  tyranny.  In  England  this 
escape  had  come,  a little  earlier,  through  the  courts,  the  itinerant 
justices,  and  the  free  principles  of  the  common  law ; and  English- 
men grew  to  have  an  instinctive  reverence  for  courts  and  law  as 
the  protectors  of  liberty.  In  France  the  like  security  came 
through  the  despotic  power  entrusted  to  their  officers  by  the 
absolute  French  kings;  and  for  centuries  Frenchmen  came  to 
trust  autocracy  as  Englishmen  trusted  law. 

This  contrast  is  shown,  in  part,  in  the  history  of  the  French 
institution  which  most  resembled  the  English  Parliament.  Philip 
the  Fair  completed  his  reforms  by  adding  representatives  of  the 
towns  to  the  nobles  and  clergy  in  the  Great  Council  of  France. 
This  brought  together  all  three  “estates”  ; and  the  gathering  was 
called  the  Estates  General,  to  distinguish  it  from  smaller  gatherings 
in  the  separate  provinces.  The  first  meeting  in  this  form  was 
held  in  1302,  only  a few  years  after  the  Model  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land. But  Philip  and  his  successors  used  the  Estates  General  only 
as  a convenient  taxing  machine.  It  never  became  a governing 
body,  as  the  English  Parliament  did.  It  lacked  root  in  local 
custom ; nor  did  the  French  people  know  how  to  value  it.  The 
kings  assembled  the  Estates  General  only  when  they  chose,  and 
easily  controlled  it.  When  they  no  longer  needed  it,  the  meetings 
grew  rarer,  and  finally  ceased,  without  protest  by  the  people. 

Germany  under  the  Saxon  Kings.  — In  Germany  the  Carolin- 
gian  line  died  out  even  sooner  than  in  France,  and  then  the 
princes  chose  a Saxon  duke  for  King  of  the  Germans.  The  second 
of  these  Saxon  kings  was  Otto  I (936-973).  His  first  great  work 
was  to  end  forever  the  barbarian  inroads.  The  nomad  Hungarians 
once  more  broke  across  the  eastern  border  in  enormous  numbers. 
Otto  crushed  them  with  horrible  slaughter  at  the  battle  of  Lechfeld. 
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Soon  after,  the  Hungarians  adopted  Christianity  and  settled  down 
in  modern  Hungary. 

Otto  followed  up  his  success.  Year  by  year,  he  forced  farther 
back  the  Slavs  from  his  eastern  borders,  and  established  “marks” 

(a  name  for  a border 
state)  along  that  whole 
frontier.  On  the  ex- 
treme southeast  was 
the  Eastmark  (against 
the  Hungarians),  to 
grow  into  modern  Aus- 
tria, while  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg  on  the 
northeast  (against  the 
Slavs)  was  to  grow  into 
modern  Prussia.  Now, 
too,  began  a new  col- 
onizing movement 
which  soon  extended 
Germany  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  Oder  and  carried 
swarms  of  German  set- 
tlers among  even  the 
savage  Prussians  and 
the  Slavs  of  the  hea- 
The  Cathedral  of  Cologne  then  Baltic  COast. 

Begun  in  1248,  this  magnificent  cathedral  was  not  Jt  should  have  been 
completely  finished  until  1880. 

man  kings  to  foster  this  defensive  colonization  along  their  bar- 
barous eastern  borders,  and  to  fuse  the  Germans  themselves  into 
a true  nation.  But  Otto  and  his  successors  were  drawn  from  this 
work,  so  well  begun,  by  greedy  dreams  of  wider  empire. 

For  half  a century  the  Empire  in  the  West  had  lapsed.  Otto 
was  tempted  to  restore  it  — as  a mask  for  seizing  upon  Italy. 
That  unhappy  land  had  no  shadow  of  union.  Saracens  from  Africa 
contested  the  south  with  the  Greek  Empire  and  the  Lombards, 
and  the  north  was  devastated  by  ferocious  wars  between  petty 
states.  Otto  invaded  Italy,  and  in  962  had  himself  consecrated 
by  the  pope  at  Rome  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
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Three  Centuries  of  Struggle  between  Popes  and  Emperors.  — 

The  restored  Empire  did  not  include  all  Western  Europe,  as 
Charlemagne's  Empire  did  in  its  day.  France  was  outside,  as 
were  new  Christian  kingdoms  in  England,  Scandinavia,  Poland, 
and  Hungary.  As  a physical  power  it  rested  wholly  on  German 
military  prowess.  And  it  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  People.  It  claimed  to  share  the  headship  of  Christendom 
with  the  papacy.  But  the  relation  between  Emperors  and  Popes 
was  not  defined ; there  followed  three  centuries  of  fatal  struggle. 

During  these  three  centuries  the  history  of  Germany  was  bound 
up  with  that  of  Italy.  This  connection  brought  to  Germany  some- 
thing of  the  culture  and  art  of  the  ancient  world ; but  in  govern- 
ment and  industry  it  spelled  ruin.  Otto  was  merely  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  German  kings  who  led  splendid  German  armies  across 
the  Alps,  to  melt  away  in  fever  beneath  the  Italian  sun.  German 
strength  was  frittered  away  in  foreign  squabbles,  and  the  chance  to 
make  a German  nation  was  lost  for  nine  hundred  years. 

No  better  were  the  results  to  Italy.  A German  king,  however 
much  a “Roman"  Emperor,  could  enter  Italy  only  with  a German 
army  at  his  back.  The  southern  land  was  a conquered  province, 
ruled  by  uncouth  northern  barbarians.  True,  at  last  the  popes 
won,  and  expelled  the  Germans  ; but  only  by  calling  in  Frenchman 
and  Spaniard,  and  making  Italy  for  centuries  more  the  battle 
ground  and  battle  prize  of  Europe. 

In  1254  the  last  German  ruler  was  driven  from  Italy.  The 
Empire  ceased  to  be  either  Holy  or  Roman.  Thereafter  it  was 
wholly  German.  And  even  the  German  kingdom  seemed  extinct. 
For  twenty  years  (1254-1273)  there  was  no  Emperor,  and  no  king, 
in  Germany.  This  was  the  period  of  “Fistlaw."  Germany  dis- 
solved into  more  than  three  hundred  petty  states  — free  cities. 


Court  of  Lions,  Alhambra  Palace 


In  this  courtyard,  glimpsed  through  columns  and  arches  distinctly  Saracen  in 
origin,  is  the  fountain  with  its  water  basin  supported  by  figures  of  lions.  The  mar- 
velous carvings,  like  delicate  lacework,  are  hardly  to  be  equaled  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  CRUSADES,  1100-1300 

I.  THE  CRUSADES 

Mohammedan  Culture  during  the  Dark  Ages.  — From  1100  to 
1300  A.D.,  all  Western  Europe  was  deeply  moved  by  one  common 
impulse.  The  Mohammedans  still  ruled  from  the  P5rrenees  to  the 
Ganges.  They  had  utilized  the  old  culture  of  Persia  and  of  Greece. 
Their  governments  were  as  good  as  the  Oriental  world  had  ever 
known.  Their  roads  and  canals  encouraged  commerce  and  bound 
together  distant  regions.  Their  magnificent  cities  were  built  with 
a peculiar  and  beautiful  architecture,  characterized  by  the  horse- 
shoe arch,  the  dome,  the  turret,  the  graceful  minaret,  and  a 
rich  ornament  of  arabesque.  Their  manufactures  were  the  finest 
in  the  world,  both  for  beautiful  design  and  for  delicate  work- 
manship. We  still  speak  of  Toledo  blades,  and  Morocco  leather, 
while  muslins  and  damasks  recall  their  superior  processes  at  Mosul 
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and  Damascus.  Europe  was  soon  to  owe  to  them  these  products, 
with  many  other  things  long  forgotten  or  new,  — spices,  oranges, 
lemons,  rice,  sugar  cane,  dates,  asparagus,  sesame,  buckwheat,  apri- 
cots, watermelons,  oils,  perfumes,  cali- 
coes, satins,  the  crossbow,  the  windmill. 

In  intellectual  hues  Arab  superiority 
was  no  less  marked.  While  Europe 
had  only  a few  monastic  schools  to  light 
its  Dark  Ages,  the  Arabs  had  great 
universities,  where  philosophy,  theology, 
law,  rhetoric,  were  subjects  of  special 
study.  The  old  Chaldean  astrology  was 
becoming  true  astronomy  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabians  of  Spain,  and  the  heavens 
still  keep  a thick  sprinkling  of  Arabic 
names,  like  Aldebaran,  while  com- 
mon terms  in  our  texts  on  astronomy 
(azimuth,  zenith,  nadir)  bear  like  testi- 
mony. From  India  the  Arabs  brought 
the  Arabic  notation,  while  Europe  was 
still  strugghng  with  clumsy  Roman  nu- 
merals. Algebra  and  alchemy  (chemis- 
try) are  Arabic  in  origin;  and  while 
Europe  still  treated  disease  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  Indian  medicine  man, 
the  Saracens  had  established,  on  Greek 
foundations,  a real  science  of  medicine. 

But  in  the  eleventh  century,  political 
supremacy  in  the  Mohammedan  world  fell  to  the  Turks,  a bar- 
barous Tartar  people  from  beyond  the  Jaxartes.  The  Arab  culture 
survived  long  enough  to  be  transplanted  into  Europe,  but  in  its 
own  home  it  was  doomed  to  swift  decay. 

The  Conquests  of  the  Turks  Led  to  the  Crusades.  — The  Turks 
were  mighty  soldiers,  and  they  began  a new  era  of  Mohammedan 
conquest.  Almost  at  once  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  Empire 
fell  into  their  hands.  They  overran  Asia  Minor,  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Constantinople.  In  terror,  the  Greek  Emperor  turned  to 
Western  Christendom  for  aid ; and  this  appeal  was  the  signal  for 
two  centuries  of  war,  Cross  against  Crescent. 


It  was  a common  sight  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  see  a pilgrim, 
such  as  this  one,  barefoot, 
wearing  a harsh  hair-shirt,  and 
carrying  a staff  in  the  form  of 
a cross. 
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The  Blessing  of  the  Swords  of  the  marched  in  part  to  save  Eastern 
Crusaders  Christians,  partly  to  avenge 

In  fervent  religious  zeal,  the  leaders  in  all  piWims  from  the  West ; and 
Europe  set  out  to  save  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  , i i 

partly  to  make  his  own  pil- 
grimage to  the  holiest  of  shrines.  Mingled  with  these  motives, 
too,  was  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  greed  for  gain  in  land 
or  gold. 

From  1096  to  almost  1300  there  was  constant  fighting  in  the 
East  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan.  Europe,  which  in 
the  ninth  century  had  been  helpless  against  plundering  heathen 
bands,  had  now  grown  strong  enough  to  pour  into  Asia  for  two 
hundred  years  a ceaseless  stream  of  mailed  knights,  with  countless 
followers.  For  almost  the  first  half  of  that  period  the  Christians 
did  hold  all  or  most  of  the  Holy  Land,  broken  into  various  Latin 
principalities,  and  defended  against  the  reviving  Mohammedan 
power  by  orders  of  fighting  monks  — the  Templars,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Teutonic  Order.  But  at  the  end,  the  Mo- 
hammedans had  expelled  Europe  wholly  from  Asia. 


This  call  for  aid  against  the  infidel  would  have  produced  little 
effect,  however,  if  Western  Europe  had  not  had  deep  grievances  of 
its  own  against  the  Turk.  Pilgrimages  to  holy  shrines  were  a lead- 
ing feature  of  medieval  life.  Good  men  made  them  to  satisfy 

religious  enthusiasm ; evil  men, 
to  secure  forgiveness  for  crime ; 
sick  men,  to  heal  bodily  ills.  A 
pilgrimage  was  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. Chief  of  all  pilgrimages, 
of  course,  was  that  to  the  land 
where  Christ  had  lived  and  to 
the  tomb  where  His  body  had 
been  laid.  The  Saracens  had 
permitted  these  pilgrimages ; 
but  the  Turks,  when  they  cap- 
tured Jerusalem  from  the  Arabs, 
began  at  once  to  persecute  all 
Christians  there.  Thus  began 
those  movements  of  armed 
pilgrims  which  we  called  the 
Crusades.  Each  crusader 
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The  Results  of  the  Crusades.  — This  was  mainly  because  Europe 


Byzant 


A gold  coin  issued  by  the  emperors  at 
Constantinople  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
coin  had  a wide  circulation,  especially 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  these  lands 
had  no  gold  currency  of  their  own. 


had  outgrown  the  crusading  movement.  The  Crusades  them- 
selves had  created  a new  Europe.  Trade  had  grown,  and  society 
was  no  longer  so  exclusively  made  up  of  fighters.  The  indirect 
results  of  the  Crusades  were  vastly  more  important  than  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine  would  have  been.  New  energies  were  awak- 
ened; new  worlds  of  thought  opened.  The  intellectual  horizon 
widened.  The  crusaders  brought  back  new  gains  in  science,  art, 
architecture,  medical  skill ; and 
Europe  had  learned  that  there 
was  more  to  learn.  Many 
Oriental  products  became  al- 
most necessaries  of  fife.  Some  of 
them  were  soon  grown  or  manu- 
factured in  Europe.  Others,  like 
spices,  could  not  be  produced 
there ; and,  in  consequence, 
commerce  with  distant  parts 
of  Asia  grew  enormously.  In 
the  absence  of  fresh  meat  in 
winter  and  of  our  modern  root-foods,  spices  became  of  immense 
importance  for  the  table.  For  a time,  Venice  and  Genoa,  assisted 
by  their  favorable  positions,  monopolized  much  of  the  new  carrying 
trade ; but  all  the  ports  of  Western  Europe  were  more  or  less 
affected.  This  commercial  activity  called  for  quicker  methods  of 
reckoning,  and  so  Europe  adopted  the  Arabic  numerals.  Money 
replaced  barter.  Bankers  appeared,  alongside  the  old  Jew  money- 
lenders ; and  coinage  increased. 

All  this  undermined  both  the  economic  and  the  military  basis 
of  feudalism.  Money  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  tenant  to  pay 
rent  in  service,  and  enabled  the  kings  to  collect  taxes,  so  as  to 
maintain  standing  armies.  Moreover,  the  Crusades  swept  away 
the  old  feudal  nobility  directly.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  barons 
and  knights  squandered  their  possessions  in  preparing  for  the 
expedition,  and  then  left  their  bones  in  Palestine.  The  ground  was 
cleared  for  the  rising  city  democracies  and  the  new  monarchies. 

And  these  two  new  forces  at  first  were  allies.  The  third  estate 
wanted  order,  and  the  kings  could  help  secure  it.  The  kings 
wanted  money,  and  the  third  estate  could  supply  it.  Kings  and 
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towns  joined  hands  to  reduce  feudalism  to  a form.  True,  a new 
nobility  grew  up  — but  it  had  only  the  honors  of  the  old,  without 
its  power. 


II.  RISE  OF  THE  TOWNS,  1100-1300 

The  Rise  of  Towns  and  the  Townsman.  — From  500  to  1100  a.d. 
the  three  figures  in  European  life  had  been  the  tonsured  priest,  the 
mailed  horseman,  and  the  field  laborer,  stunted  and  bent.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  alongside  priest,  noble,  and  peasant  there  stood 
out  a fourth  figure  — the  sturdy,  resolute,  self-confident  burgher. 
The  age  of  the  Crusades  was  also  the  age  of  the  rise  of  towns. 


A Walled  Town 

Aigues-Mortes  was  one  of  the  earliest  French  towns  to  win  a liberal  charter. 


In  Italy  and  southern  France,  some  old  Roman  towns  had  lived 
along,  with  shrunken  population,  subject  to  neighboring  lords. 
Under  the  new  commercial  conditions  after  1200,  these  districts 
became  dotted  once  more  with  self-governing  cities,  with  municipal 
institutions  molded,  in  part  at  least,  upon  those  brought  down  from 
Roman  times.  Elsewhere  the  towns  were  mainly  new  growths  — 
from  peasant  villages.  Most  were  small.  Very  few  had  more  than 
four  or  five  thousand  people. 

At  first  each  inhabitant  of  a growing  town  remained  directly 
dependent  upon  the  town’s  feudal  lord.  The  first  advance  toward 
freedom  was  to  change  this  individual  dependence  into  collective 
dependence.  The  town  demanded  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
(through  its  elected  officers)  with  the  lord  as  to  services  and  dues, 
to  be  paid  by  the  whole  town,  not  by  individual  citizens ; and  after 
two  centuries  of  revolt  (1100-1300),  by  stubborn  heroism  and  by 
wise  use  of  their  wealth,  they  had  won  charters  guaranteeing  this 
and  greater  privileges. 
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Town  Life  in  the  Feudal  Age.  — Town  life  showed  new  wants, 
new  comforts,  new  occupations.  Thatched  hovels,  with  dirt  floors, 
gave  way  to  comfortable,  and  even  stately,  burghers’  homes. 
•Universal  misery  and  squalor  among  the  industrial  classes  were 
replaced,  for  a large  part  of  the  population,  by  happy  comfort. 
There  followed  a lavish 
expenditure  for  town 
halls  and  cathedrals 
and  for  civic  feasts  and 
shows. 

Still,  the  medieval 
European  city  fell  far 
behind  the  ancient  Ro- 
man city  or  the  con- 
temporary Arabian  city. 

There  were  no  street 
lights  at  night,  no  city 
water  supply,  no  sewer- 
age, no  street-cleaning, 
no  paving.  The  neces- 
sity of  enclosing  the 
town  within  lofty  stone 
walls  crowded  it  into 
small  space,  so  that 
streets  were  always  nar- 
row and  dark.  Dead 
animals  rotted  in  these 
streets ; pigsties  or  loose 
swine  obstructed  them ; and  on  one  occasion  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a German  emperor,  warmly  welcomed  in  a loyal  city, 
was  almost  swallowed  up,  horse  and  rider,  in  the  bottomless 
filth.  Within  doors,  too,  the  material  prosperity  was  not  for  all. 
Says  Dr.  Jessopp,  “The  sediment  of  the  town  population  was  a 
dense  slough  of  stagnant  misery,  squalor,  famine,  loathsome  dis- 
ease, and  dull  despair.” 

There  was  no  adequate  police  system,  and  street  fights  were 
constant.  At  night,  no  well-to-do  citizen  stirred  abroad  without 
his  armor  and  his  guard  of  stout  apprentice  lads ; and  he  had  to 
fortify  and  guard  his  house  at  all  times.  The  citizen,  however 


Town  Hall  at  Oudenarde,  Belgium 
A thirteenth-century  structure  which  is  still  in  use. 
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safe  from  feudal  tyranny,  lived  in  bondage  to  countless  necessary 
but  annoying  town  regulations.  When  “curfew”  rang,  he  must 
“cover  his  fire”  and  put  out  lights  — a precaution  against  confla- 
gration particularly  necessary  because  of  the  crowded  narrow 
streets,  the  flimsy  houses,  and  the  absence  of  fire  companies  and  of 
adequate  water  supply.  His  clothing,  and  his  wife’s,  must  be  no 


A Medieval  Fair 

The  French  scholar  Parmentier  has  imagined  a street  scene  during  a fair  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  be  like  this.  Merchants  display  their  wares,  jugglers  perform  on  a 
raised  platform  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  a beggar  asks  alms  of  the 
pleasure-loving  crowd. 

richer  than  that  prescribed  for  their  particular  station.  He  must 
serve  his  turn  as  watch  in  belfry  tower,  on  the  walls,  or  in  the 
streets  at  night.  And  in  his  daily  labor  he  must  work  and  buy 
and  sell  only  according  to  the  minute  regulations  of  his  guild. 

The  Craft  and  Merchant  Guilds.  — Each  medieval  town  had  its 
merchant  guild  and  its  many  craft  guilds.  These  latter  were  unions 
of  artisans,  — weavers,  shoemakers,  glovers,  bow-makers,  drapers, 
tanners,  and  so  on.  They  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  old 
Roman  guilds.  York,  a small  English  city  of  some  two  or  three 
thousand  people,  had  fifty  such  guilds.  Cologne  had  eighty. 
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Even  the  homes  of  a guild  were  grouped  together.  One  street  was 
the  street  of  the  armorers ; another,  of  the  goldsmiths ; and  so  on. 

Each  craft  guild  contained  three  classes  of  members,  — masters, 
journeymen,  and  apprentices.  The  master  owned  a shop,  — prob- 
ably part  of  the  house  where  his  family  lived,  — and  employed 
one  or  more  journeymen,  besides  a band  of  apprentices.  Appren- 
tices were  boys  or  youths  bound  out  by  their  parents  for  a term 


A Row  OF  Guild  Houses 


Ewing  Galloway 


Here  are  the  houses  of  the  Grain  Weighers,  the  Vegetable  Weighers,  the  Butchers, 
the  Tailors,  and  all  the  other  important  tradesmen,  as  they  have  stood  for  manj 
years  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Lys  in  Ghent,  Belgium. 

of  years  to  learn  the  trade.  They  lived  in  the  master’s  house,  ate 
at  his  table,  and  he  furnished  their  clothing  and  taught  them  “all 
he  knew.”  After  six  or  seven  years,  when  his  term  of  service  was 
up,  the  apprentice  became  a free  journeyman,  working  for  wages. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  traveled  from  place  to  place,  practicing 
his  trade  in  various  cities,  to  see  the  world  and  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  “mystery,”  as  the  secrets  of  the  trade  were  called.  If  he 
could  save  the  small  amount  of  money  needed,  he  finally  set  up  a 
shop  of  his  own  and  became  a master.  As  a master,  he  continued 
to  work  with  his  own  hands,  living  among  his  dependents  with  a 
more  or  less  paternal  care  over  them. 
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The  guild  was  not  organized,  as  the  modern  trade-union  is,  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  workmen  to  employers.  It  was  a brother- 
hood, containing  both  workmen  and  employers.  Its  purposes 
were  (1)  to  prevent  competition  (and  so  all  who  practiced  the  trade 
were  forced  to  enter  the  guild  and  abide  by  its  rules) ; (2)  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  of  materials  or  of  opportunity  by  any  of  its  members 

(and  so  each  “ brother had 
a right  to  share  in  any  pur- 
chase by  another,  and  no  one 
could  sell  except  at  appointed 
times  and  places) ; (3)  to  keep 
up  the  price  (which  was  fixed  by 
the  guild) ; and  (4)  to  maintain 
a high  standard  of  goods  (and 
so  the  guild  punished  severely 
all  adulterations,  the  mixing  of 
poor  wool  with  good,  and  the 
giving  of  short  weight).  Thus 
the  guild  aimed  to  protect  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

The  guild  was  also  a fraternal 
insurance  society.  Moreover,  it 
had  social  features,  and  indeed 
it  often  originated  as  a social 
club  for  men  engaged  in  the 
same  trade.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  guild  feasts  were 
the  chief  events  in  the  lives  of  guild  members. 

How  Free  Towns  United  to  Form  Leagues.  — For  a time  it 
seemed  that  Europe  might  be  dominated  by  city  leagues,  like 
ancient  Greece.  The  Hanseatic  League  (eighty  North  German 
towns,  with  ^‘factories”  in  foreign  cities  over  all  North  Europe) 
fought  at  times  with  the  mightiest  kings,  and  won.  Similar 
unions,  of  free  towns  appeared  in  every  land.  But  in  Italy,  by 
1350,  nearly  every  city  had  fallen  under  the  rule  of  a tyrant ; in 
France  they  came  completely  under  the  despotic  power  of  the  king ; 
in  Germany  they  became  only  one  more  element  in  the  political 
chaos ; in  England  they  never  secured  the  extreme  independence 
which  they  possessed  for  a time  in  other  lands;  Europe  moved 
on  to  a national  life. 
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III.  LEARNING  AND  ART,  1100-1300 

The  Rise  of  Universities.  — The  Dark  Ages  (500  to  1100)  saw 
a gleam  of  promise  in  Charlemagne’s  day,  and  some  remarkable 
English  and  Irish  schools  flourished  just  before  Charlemagne,  and 
again  in  the  day  of  Alfred.  But  these  were  mere  points  of  Hght  in 
a vast  gloom.  As  a whole,  for  six  hundred  years  the  only  schools 
were  those  connected  with  monasteries  and  cathedrals ; and  these 
aimed  only  to  fit  for  the  duties  of  the  clergy. 


A Goldsmith’s  Shop 

This  was  the  shop  of  the  celebrated  Etienne  Delaulne  at  Paris,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  Delaulne  himself. 

About  1100,  Europe  began  to  stir  from  this  intellectual  torpor. 
Some  of  the  new  towns  set  up  trades  schools,  with  instruction  in  the 
language  of  the  people  ; and  in  leading  cities,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  the  medieval  university  appeared.  By  1400,  fifty 
universities  dotted  Europe,  some  of  them  with  many  thousand 
students.  A fifth  figure  came  into  European  life  : alongside  peas- 
ant, knight,  priest,  townsman,  there  moved  now  in  cap  and  gown 
the  lay  student  or  learned  “doctor,”  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
professional  man. 

But  the  universities  did  not  make  good  their  first  promise.  The 
University  of  Paris,  the  first  medieval  university,  had  grown  up 
about  a great  teacher,  Abelard.  Abelard  was  a fearless  seeker 
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after  truth.  Alone  among  the  scholars  of  his  age,  he  dared  to  call 
reason  the  test  of  truth,  even  in  the  matter  of  church  doctrines. 
But  the  church  condemned  this  heresy,  and  forced  the  rising 
universities  to  forswear  reason  for  authority.  This  stifled  all  in- 
quiry. When  the  intellectual  rebirth  of  Europe  finally  came,  after 
those  two  centuries,  it  came  from  outside  university  walls. 

The  Schoolmen  of  the  Universities.  — The  method  of  reasoning 
used  in  the  universities  is  called  scholasticism.  It  was  like  the 
reasoning  we  use  in  geometry,  — deducing  a truth  from  given 
premises  or  axioms.  This  method  ignores  observation  and  experi- 
ment and  investigation,  and  has  no  value,  by  itself,  except  in 
mathematics.  It  has  never  discovered 
a truth  in  nature  or  in  man.  The  men 
of  the  universities  (Schoolmen)  did  not 
use  it  in  mathematics.  They  tried  to  use 
it  by  turning  it  upon  their  own  minds, 
and  their  arguments  were  mainly  quib- 
bles upon  verbal  distinctions.  Much 
time  they  spent  in  playing  with  such 
questions  as.  How  many  spirits  can 
dance  at  one  time  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle  ? 

The  last  of  the  famous  Schoolmen 
was  Duns  the  Scot,  who  died  in  1308. 
In  that  day  there  was  no  higher  praise 
for  a young  scholar  than  to  call  him  “a  Duns.”  Before  many 
years,  when  a new  scientific  method  had  come  in  the  term  came  to 
be  our  “dunce.” 

A Forerunner  of  True  Science.  — A very  little  science  crept 
into  Europe  by  1200  from  the  Arabs,  mainly  in  astronomy  and 
chemistry.  But  the  astronomy  was  mostly  astrology.  And 
chemistry  (alchemy)  was  little  more  than  a search  for  the  “phi- 
losopher’s stone,”  which  should  change  common  metals  into  gold, 
or  for  the  “elixir  of  life,”  a drink  to  make  man  immortal.  Both 
astrologers  and  alchemists  mingled  their  studies  with  magic  in- 
cantations and  were  generally  believed  to  have  sold  their  souls 
to  the  Devil  in  return  for  forbidden  knowledge. 

No  doubt  there  were  many  men,  whose  names  we  have  never 
heard,  who  were  trying  through  those  weary  centuries  really  to 


Roger  Bacon 
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study  into  the  secrets  of  nature  in  a scientific  way,  by  experiment. 
The  greatest  man  of  this  kind  before  1300  was  Roger  Bacon,  an 
English  Franciscan.  While  Duns  Scotus  was  admired  and  courted 
by  all  the  world,  Roger  Bacon  was  living  in  loneliness  and  poverty, 
noticed  only  to  be  persecuted  or  reviled.  He  spent  his  life  in 
trying  to  point  out  the  lacks  of  the  Schoolmen’s  method  and  to 
teach  true  scientific  principles.  Fourteen  years  he  lay  in  dun- 
geons, for  his  opinions.  When  at  liberty,  he  worked  devotedly. 


Notre  Dame,  Paris 

A view  of  the  famous  Paris  Cathedral  which  shows  the  use  of  flying  buttresses,  a 
device  which  meets  the  side  thrust  of  the  roof.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the 
architect  to  cut  into  the  upper  wall  for  windows. 

but  under  heavy  handicaps.  More  than  once  he  sought  all  over 
Europe  for  a copy  of  some  book  he  needed  — when  a modern 
scholar  in  like  case  would  need  only  to  send  a note  to  the  nearest 
bookseller.  He  wrote  upon  the  possibility  of  reaching  Asia  by 
sailing  west  into  the  Atlantic.  He  learned  much  about  explosives, 
and  is  said  to  have  invented  gunpowder.  It  is  believed,  too,  that 
he  used  lenses  as  a telescope.  Apparently  he  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility of  using  steam  as  a motive  power.  Certainly  he  prophesied 
that  in  time  wagons  and  ships  would  move  “with  incredible  speed” 
without  horses  or  sails,  and  also  that  man  would  learn  to  sail  the 
air.  His  “Great  Work”  was  a cyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
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time  in  geography,  mathematics,  music,  and  physics.  But  Roger 
Bacon  lived  a century  too  soon  for  his  own  good,  and  found  no 
successful  disciples. 

The  Beginnings  of  Literature  in  Everyday  Speech.  — Latin,  a 
mongrel  Latin,  too,  was  the  sole  language  of  the  university  and  of 
learning ; and  until  1200,  except  for  the  songs  of  wandering  min- 
strels, it  was  practically  the  only  language  of  any  kind  of  literature. 
About  that  time,  however,  in  various  lands  popular  poetry  of  a 
high  order  began  to  appear  in  the  language  of  everyday  speech  : 
the  Song  of  the  Cid  in  Spanish ; the  love  songs  of  the  troubadours 
in  French  and  of  the  minnesingers  in  German ; the  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante  in  Italian ; and,  toward  1400,  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
Chaucer  in  New  English,  with  Wyclif’s  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  same  tongue. 

Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  — Classical  art  was  lost,  through  the 
Dark  Ages,  as  completely  as  classical  learning.  Medieval  painting 
existed  only  in  rude  altar  pieces,  representing  stiff  saints  and 
Madonnas,  where  even  the  flowing  draperies  could  not  hide  the 
artist’s  ignorance  of  how  to  draw  the  human  body.  On  a minute 
scale,  to  be  sure,  there  was  some  better  work.  Monks  illumi- 
nated missals  with  tiny  brushes  in  brilliant  colors,  and  sometimes 
with  beauty  and  delicacy. 

Architecture,  too,  was  rude  until  after  1100.  But  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  heavy  Romanesque  style  gave  way  to 
the  Gothic,  and  the  world  gained  one  of  its  wonders  in  the  Gothic 
cathedral  — “a  religious  aspiration  in  stone.” 


Rheims  Cathedral 

This  supremely  beautiful  example  of  Gothic  architecture,  dating  back  almost  to 
the  year  1200,  was  injured  by  German  shells  in  the  World  War.  For  650  years, 
the  kings  of  France  were  crowned  here.  The  building  has  been  faithfully  restored 
to  its  original  beauty. 
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Amiens  Cathedral 

This  cathedral,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  French  cities,  is  the  largest  ecclesi- 
astical structure  in  France.  During  the  World  War,  Amiens  was  within  the  range 
of  gunfire  for  many  months,  but  happily  it  remained  uninjured. 
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A Common  Cart 


The  peasants  of  the  fourteenth  century  used  these  carts  to  carry  their  farm  crops. 
As  very  few  of  the  peasants  of  that  time  owned  a horse  of  any  sort,  dogs  were  used 
to  haul  the  loads,  with  a man  pushing  from  behind. 


PART  VII 

AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE,  1300-1500 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  1300-1500 

The  Hundred  Years’  War.  — We  left  the  story  of  England  with 
the  great  Edward,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt  and  perfect  the 
Parliament  of  the  rebel  Simon.  In  1327  Parliament  deposed  the 
weak  second  Edward.  Then  the  third  Edward  began  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  with  France  (1338-1453).  On  the  surface,  this  war 
was  a struggle  between  kings  for  prestige  and  territory : but  at 
bottom  it  was  a commercial  struggle.  Every  country,  in  that  day, 
shackled  foreign  merchants  with  absurd  restrictions  and  ruinous 
tolls.  England  wanted  to  sell  her  wool  freely  in  Flemish  towns 
and  to  buy  Bordeaux  wines  freely  in  the  south  of  France ; and 
the  easiest  way  to  get  access  to  these  markets  seemed  to  be  to 
conquer  France. 

The  war  was  waged  on  French  soil.  The  English  won  brilliant 
victories,  overran  France  repeatedly,  ravaging  crops,  burning 
peasant  villages,  turning  the  country  into  a blackened  desert  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  warfare  in  those  chivalrous  days,  and  bringing 
home  much  plunder  — robes,  furs,  feather  beds,  kitchen  utensils, 
some  rich  plate,  and  some  coin  from  the  ransom  of  noble  pris- 
oners. The  whole  century  of  horrible  and  meaningless  slaughter 
had  just  one  gleam  of  promise  for  the  future  world.  This  was 
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given  by  the  battle  of  Cr4cy.  An  English  army  was  trapped  ap- 
parently by  five  times  their  number.  But  the  English  yeomen  — 
men  of  the  six-foot  bow  and  yard-long  shafts  feathered  from 
gray-goose  wings  — coolly  faced  the  ponderous  mass  of  French 

knights,  repulsed  charge  after 
charge  of  that  gallantest  chiv- 
alry of  Europe,  and  won  back 
for  the  world  the  long-lost 
equality  of  the  footman  with 
the  feudal  horseman  in  war 
(1346). 

Causes  of  Discontent  among 
the  English  Peasants.  — For 
a time,  toward  1400,  the  war 
languished  because  pestilence 
was  slaying  men  faster  than 
steel  could.  The  Black  Death, 
most  famous  of  famous  plagues, 
had  been  devastating  the  con- 
tinent for  years,  moving  west 
from  Asia.  At  least  a third  of 
the  population  of  Europe  was 
carried  off  by  it.  Then,  in 
the  year  after  Cr4cy,  the  re- 
turned victors  brought  it  to 
England,  where,  almost  at  a blow,  it  swept  away  half  the  nation. 

This  loss  fell  most  heavily,  of  course,  upon  the  working  classes, 
but  it  helped  those  left  alive  to  rise  out  of  serfdom,  — a movement 
already  well  under  way  there.  The  lack  of  labor  doubled  wages, 
too,  and  so  brought  in  a higher  standard  of  living. 

True,  Parliament  tried,  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords,  to  keep 
down  the  laborers  by  foolish  and  tyrannical  laws,  — forbidding 
them  to  leave  the  parish  where  they  lived  or  to  take  more  wages 
than  had  been  customary  in  the  past,  and  ordering  them  under 
cruel  penalties  to  serve  anyone  who  offered  them  such  wages. 
There  were  many  individual  cases,  too,  of  bitter  tyranny,  where 
some  lord,  by  legal  trickery  or  by  outright  violence,  forced  half- 
freed  villeins  back  into  serfdom.  Thus  among  the  peasants 
there  was  long  smoldering  a fierce  and  just  discontent. 


A Bombard 


An  old  chronicler  tells  us  that  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy  the  English  had  some  small 
“bombards,”  which,  “with  fire  and  noise 
like  God’s  thunder,”  threw  little  iron  balls 
to  frighten  the  horses.  These  first  cannons 
were  made  by  fastening  bars  of  iron  to- 
gether with  hoops ; and  the  powder  charge 
was  very  weak. 
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Another  set  of  causes  fanned  this  discontent  into  flame.  The 
huge  wealth  of  the  church  and  the  worldliness  of  the  greater  clergy 
were  becoming  a common  scandal.  Even  the  gentle  Chaucer, 
court  poet  though  he  was,  wrote  in  keen  raillery  of  these  faults. 
More  serious  and  less  happy  men  could  not  dismiss  them  with  a 
jest.  The  priest,  John  Wyclif,  a famous  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  preached  vigorously  against  such  abuses,  and  finally 
attacked  even  some  central  teachings  of  the  church.  He  denied 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,^  and  insisted  that  even  igno- 
rant men  might  know  the  will 
of  God,  through  the  Bible,  with- 
out priestly  intervention.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  his  companions, 
he  made  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  English; 
and  his  disciples  wrote  out  many 
copies  (printing  was  still  a century 
in  the  future)  and  distributed 
them  throughout  the  land. 

These  disciples  called  them- 
selves “poor  preachers.”  Their 
enemies  called  them  “Lollards” 
j (babblers).  Some  of  them  exag- 

I gerated  their  master’s  teachings 

, against  wealth,  and  called  for  the 
I abolition  of  all  rank  and  property.  John  Ball,  one  of  these  “mad 
preachers,”  attacked  the  privileges  of  the  gentry  in  rude  rhymes 
that  rang  through  England  from  shore  to  shore,  — 

“When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ” 

“This  priest,”  says  Froissart,  a contemporary  chronicler,  “used  oftentimes 
, to  go  and  preach  when  the  people  in  the  villages  were  coming  out  from  mass ; 

1 and  he  would  make  them  gather  about  him,  and  would  say  thus : ‘ Good  people, 
things  go  not  well  in  England,  nor  will,  till  everything  be  in  common  and  there 
I no  more  be  villeins  and  gentlemen.  By  what  right  are  they  whom  we  call 
lords  greater  folk  than  we?  We  be  all  come  from  one  father  and  one  mother, 
Adam  and  Eve,  . . . but  they  are  clothed  in  velvet  and  are  warm  in  th’eir  furs, 
while  we  shiver  in  rags ; they  have  wine,  and  spices,  and  fair  bread ; and  we, 

1 That  at  the  Mass  the  bread  and  wine  were  changed  miraculously  into  the  very 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. 
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oat  cake  and  straw,  and  water  to  drink;  they  dwell  in  fine  houses,  and  we 
have  the  pain  and  travail,  the  rain  and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  From  our  labor 
they  keep  their  state.  Yet  we  are  their  bondmen ; and  unless  we  serve  them 
readily,  we  are  beaten.’  And  so  the  people  would  murmur  one  with  the  other 
in  the  fields,  and  in  the  ways  as  they  met  together,  aflSrming  that  John  Ball 
spoke  truth.” 

The  Peasant  Rising  of  1381.  — In  1377  Edward’s  grandson, 
Richard  II,  came  to  the  throne  as  a mere  boy;  and  while  the 
government  was  in  confusion,  and  England  in  this  seething  dis- 
content, Parliament  passed  a heavy  poll  tax,  bearing  unfairly 
upon  the  poor.  This  match  set  the  realm  ablaze  — in  the  Peas- 
ant Rising  of  1381.  With  amazing  suddenness,  from  all  sides,  the 
peasants,  rudely  armed,  marched  upon  London;  and  in  a few 
days  the  king  and  kingdom  were  in  their  hands. 

The  special  demand  of  the  peasantry  was  that  all  labor-rents 
should  be  changed  into  fixed  money-rents.  They  sacked  some 
castles  and  manor  houses,  destroying  the  manor  rolls  (the  written 
evidence  of  services  due  on  the  estate) ; and  they  put  to  death 
a few  nobles  and  their  lawyer  tools.  Women  and  children  were 
nowhere  injured,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  general  pillage  and 
massacre,  such  as  usually  go  with  servile  insurrections  in  other 
lands.  The  revolt  was  marked  by  the  moderation  of  men  who  had 
a reasonable  program  of  reform. 

Unhappily  the  peasants  lacked  organization.  Their  chief  leader, 
Wat  the  Tyler,  was  murdered  treacherously,  in  a conference  — 
“under  a flag  of  truce”  as  we  would  say.  “Kill !”  shouted  Wat’s 
followers;  “they  have  murdered  our  captain!”  But  the  young 
Richard  rode  forward  fearlessly  to  their  front.  “What  need  ye, 
my  masters!”  he  called.  “I  am  your  king  and  captain.”  “We 
will  that  you  free  us  forever,”  shouted  the  peasant  army,  “us  and 
our  land ; and  that  we  be  never  more  named  serfs.”  “I  grant  it,” 
replied  the  boy ; and  by  such  pledges  and  by  promise  of  free  pardon 
he  persuaded  them  to  go  home.  For  days  a force  of  thirty  clerks 
was  kept  busy  writing  out  brief  charters  containing  the  king’s 
promises. 

But  when  the  peasants  had  scattered  to  their  villages,  bearing 
to  each  one  a copy  of  the  king’s  treacherous  charter,  the  propertied 
classes  rallied  and  took  a bloody  vengeance.  Parliament  declared, 
indeed,  that  Richard’s  promise  was  void,  because  he  could  not 
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give  away  the  gentry’s  property  — the  services  due  them  — with- 
out their  consent.  Richard  caught  gladly  at  this  excuse.  Quite 
willing  to  dishonor  his  word  to  mere  villeins,  he  marched  trium- 
phantly through  England  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  stamp- 
ing out  all  hope  of  another  rising  by  ruthless  execution  of  old 
leaders.  Seven  thousand  men  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 


An  English  Carriage  of  the  Fourteenth  Century 


Jusserand’s  English  Wayfaring  Life  pictured  this  carriage  drawn  by  five  horses 
tandem,  and  driven  by  two  postilions.  Such  a conveyance  was  a princely  luxury, 
equaling  in  value  a herd  of  from  four  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  oxen.  Only  the 
women  of  noble  families  could  travel  in  this  way.  Even  the  lordly  owner  followed 
on  horseback  with  the  attendants. 

The  men  of  Essex  met  him  with  copies  of  his  charters,  declaring 
that  they  were  free  Englishmen.  “Villeins  you  were,”  answered 
Richard,  “and  villeins  you  are.  In  bondage  you  shall  abide; 
and  not  your  old  bondage,  but  a worse.”  None  the  less,  the 
emancipation  began  again  soon  with  fresh  force ; and  by  1450 
villeinage  had  passed  away  in  England. 

The  Growth  of  Parliament’s  Power.  — The  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  Hundred  Years’  War  was  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  the  rise  of  the  peasants  out  of  bondage.  Constant  war 
made  it  necessary  for  Edward  III  and  his  successors  to  ask  for 
many  grants  of  money.  Parliament  supplied  the  king  generously ; 
but  it  took  advantage  of  his  needs  to  secure  new  powers. 

(1)  It  established  the  principle  that  redress  of  grievances  must 
precede  a grant  of  supply  and  at  last  transformed  its  petitions  for 
such  redress  into  bills.  (2)  In  the  closing  years  of  Edward  III 
the  Good  Parliament  (1376)  impeached  and  removed  his  min- 
isters, using  the  forms  that  have  been  common  in  impeachments 
ever  since  in  English-speaking  countries.  And  (3)  when  Richard 
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II  tried  to  overawe  Parliament  with  his  soldiery,  England  rose 
against  him,  and  the  Parliament  of  1399  deposed  him,  electing 
a cousin  (Henry  of  Lancaster)  in  his  place.  (4)  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  Lancastrian  Henrys 
(IV,  V,  VI),  the  House  of  Commons  made  good  its  claims  that 
all  money  bills  must  originate  with  it,  and  (5)  secured  the  right 
to  judge  of  the  election  of  its  own  members.  (6)  Parliament  re- 
peatedly compelled  the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  appoint 


The  Parliament  of  1399 

The  faces  in  this  contemporary  painting  were  probably  portraits.  This  was  the 
Parliament  which  deposed  Richard  11. 

new  ones  satisfactory  to  it,  and  (7)  several  times  fixed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  (8)  Freedom  of  speech  in  Parliament  and 
freedom  from  arrest,  except  by  the  order  of  Parliament  itself,  be- 
came recognized  privileges  of  all  members. 

Thus  under  the  Lancastrians  there  was  established  in  the  breasts 
of  the  English  middle  classes  a proud  consciousness  of  English 
liberty  as  a precious  inheritance.  With  right  they  believed  it 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  people  of  the  time.  Wrote 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  under  Henry  VI,  in  his  In  Praise 
of  the  Laws  of  England,  for  the  instruction  of  Henry’s  son  : 

“A  king  of  England  at  his  pleasure  cannot  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws 
of  the  land  without  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  nor  burden  them  against  their 
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wills  with  strange  impositions.  . . . Rejoice,  therefore,  my  good  Prince,  that 
such  is  the  law  of  the  kingdom  you  are  to  inherit,  because  it  will  afford  both 
to  you  and  to  your  subjects  the  greatest  security  and  satisfaction.  . . . [The 
king]  is  appointed  to  protect  his  subjects  in  their  lives,  properties,  and  laws. 
For  this  end  he  has  the  delegation  of  power  from  the  people,  and  he  has  no  just 
claims  to  any  other  power.” 


The  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  New  Tudor  Monarchy.  — Then 
came  the  ruinous  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  England.  This  civil  war  was 
not  merely  a struggle  for  power  between  rival  lords  as  Shakespeare 


Warwick  Castle 


The  historic  home  of  the  Warwick  family  is  located  in  a beautiful  park  not  far 
from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  The  first  Warwick  fought  with  the  Yorkists — ’the  Duke 
of  York  having  been  his  uncle  — and  helped  put  Edward  on  the  throne. 


pictures  it : in  large  measure,  it  was  the  final  battle  between  the 
old  feudal  spirit,  strong  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  towns, 
strong  in  the  south.  The  towns  won.  The  remnants  of  the  old 
nobility  were  swept  away  in  battle  or  by  the  headsman’s  ax.  But 
the  middle  classes  were  not  yet  ready  to  grasp  the  government, 
and  the  fruits  of  victory  fell  for  a time  to  the  new  Tudor  monarchs, 
Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII.  These  rulers  were  more  absolute 
than  any  preceding  English  kings.  England  entered  the  modern 
period  under  a “New  Monarchy.” 
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Joan  of  Arc 

From  a tapestry  in  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Lincoln  Park,  San  Francisco. 
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Still  these  Tudors  were  not  divine-right  monarchs ; and  they 
were  shrewd  enough  to  cloak  their  power  under  the  old  constitu- 
tional forms  — and  so  did  not  challenge  popular  opposition.  True 
they  called  Parliament  rarely  — and  only  to  use  it  as  a tool.  But 
the  occasional  meetings,  and  the  way  in  which  the  kings  seemed 
to  rule  through  it,  saved  the  forms  of  constitutional  goyernment. 
At  a later  time,  life  was  again  breathed  into  those  forms.  Then  it 
became  plain  that,  in  crushing  the  feudal  forces,  the  New  Monarchy 
had  paved  the  way  for  a parliamentary  government  more  complete 
than  men  had  dreamed  of  in  earlier  times. 

The  Hundred  Years’  War  Made  France  a Power  in  Europe.  — 
France  came  out  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  after  unspeakable 
suffering  among  the  poor  and  after  vast  destruction  of  property, 
with  territory  consolidated,  with  a new  patriotism  binding  her 
people  into  one  (a  patriotism  that  had  blossomed  in  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  peasant  girl  liberator  of  her  country),  and  with  her  kings 
stronger  than  ever.  Her  industrious  peasantry,  not  for  the  last 
time,  amazed  Europe  by  their  rapid  restoration  of  prosperity  in  a 
wasted  land.  Louis  XI  (1461-1483)  kept  a small  but  efficient 
standing  army,  with  a train  of  artillery  that  could  easily  batter 
the  castle  of  any  feudal  rebel  about  his  ears.  His  reign  left  France 
the  most  powerful  single  state  in  Europe. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Green’s  English  People  continues  to  be  the 
most  desirable  general  narrative.  Lanier’s  The  Boy’s  Froissart  gives  an  enter- 
taining contemporary  story  of  the  period.  Jessopp’s  Coming  of  the  Friars 
pictures  the  desolation  of  the  Black  Death.  Clemens’  (“Mark  Twain’s”) 
Joan  of  Arc  is  history  in  a novel’s  form. 


Palace  of  the  Popes,  Avignon 

It  was  here  that  the  Popes  lived  during  their  " captivity  ” under  the  kings  of  France. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII  ; ; 

OTHER  STATES  FROM  1300  TO  1600  ] 

How  the  Papacy  Began  to  Lose  Power.  — Meantime  the  papacy  ' 
was  losing  power.  About  1300,  both  England  and  France  chal-  • j 
lenged  the  papal  overlordship  in  matters  of  government.  (Neither  ^ | 
questioned  the  pope’s  authority  in  religious  matters.)  The  kings  i 
needed  more  revenue,  and  were  trying  to  introduce  systems  of  ' 
national  taxation  — in  place  of  the  outgrown  feudal  revenues. 
The  clergy  had  been  exempt  from  feudal  services  ; but  they  owned 
so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  countries  that  the  kings  insisted  „ 
upon  their  paying  their  share  of  the  new  taxes.  Pope  Boniface  -U 
VIII  (1296)  issued  a bull  forbidding  any  prince  to  impose  taxes  I 
on  the  clergy  without  papal  consent,  and  threatening  excommuni-  j 
cation  against  all  clergy  who  paid.  - 

But  when  the  English  clergy,  trusting  in  this  decree,  refused 
to  pay  taxes,  Edward  I outlawed  them  until  they  submitted. 

In  France  Philip  the  Fair  forbade  any  payment  to  the  pope,  and  . 
arrested  the  papal  legate.  Boniface  threatened  to  depose  the  j 
king.  A few  days  later,  a company  of  French  soldiers  made  i 
Boniface  prisoner ; and  the  chagrin  of  the  old  man  at  the  insult  i, 
probably  hastened  his  death  (1303).  ^ 
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Philip  then  secured  the  election  of  a French  pope,  who  removed 
the  papal  capital  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  in  southern  France. 
Here  the  popes  remained  for  seventy  years  (1309-1377),  in  “the 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  church.”  Of  course  the  papacy 
lost  public  respect.  It  was  no  longer  an  impartial  umpire.  Po- 
litically it  had  sunk  into  a mere  tool  of  the  French  kings,  and 
the  enemies  of  France  could  not  be  expected  to  show  it  rever- 
ence. In  Italy,  too,  the  Papal  States  themselves  fell  into 
anarchy,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  popes  might  lose  that 
principality. 

In  1377,  to  save  the  papal  territory,  Gregory  XI  visited  Rome. 
This  act  brought  on  a greater  disaster  even  than  the  exile  itself. 
Gregory  died  while  at  Rome.  The  cardinals  were  obliged  at  once 
to  choose  a successor.  They  were  Frenchmen  (as  all  high  church 
offices  had  been  given  to  Frenchmen  during  the  scandal  of  the 
Captivity) ; but  even  French  cardinals  did  not  dare  disregard  the 
savage  demands  of  the  people  of  Rome  for  an  Italian  pope,  and 
so  they  chose  Urban  VI.  Urban  established  himself  in  the  old 
papal  seat  at  Rome ; but,  a few  months  later,  the  cardinals  as- 
sembled again,  declared  that  the  choice  of  Urban  was  void  because 
made  under  compulsion,  and  elected  a French  pope,  Clement  VII, 
w^ho  promptly  returned  to  Avignon. 

Urban  and  Clement  excommunicated  each  other,  each  devot- 
ing to  the  devil  all  the  supporters  of  the  other.  Which  pope 
should  good  Christians  obey?  The  answer  was  determined 
mainly  by  political  considerations.  France  obeyed  Clement ; 
England  and  Germany  obeyed  Urban. 

This  condition  encouraged  other  disunion  movements.  The 
Wyclif  movement  in  England  took  place  toward  the  close  of  the, 
exile  at  Avignon.  The  church  declared  Wyclif  a heretic ; but  he 
was  protected  during  his  life  by  one  of  King  Edward’s  sons.  Soo^ 
after  Wyclif’s  death,  however,  the  Lancastrian  monarchs  began  to 
persecute  his  followers.  In  1401,  for  the  first  time,  an  English- 
man was  burned  for  heresy,  and  the  Lollards  finally  disappeared. 
But  meantime,  the  seeds  of  the  heresy  had*  been  scattered  in  a 
distant  part  of  Europe.  Richard  II  of  England  married  a princess 
of  Bohemia,  and  some  of  her  attendants  carried  the  teachings  of 
Wyclif  to  the  Bohemian  University  of  Prague.  About  1400, 
John  Hus,  a professor  at  Prague,  became  a leader  in  a radical 
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reform  much  after  Wyclif’s  example,  and  the  movement  spread 
rapidly  over  much  of  Bohemia. 

Great  and  good  men  everywhere,  especially  in  the  powerful 
universities,  began  now  to  call  for  a General  Council  as  the  only 
means  to  restore  unity  of  church  government  and  doctrine ; and 
finally  one  of  the  popes  called  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414). 
Five  thousand  delegates  were  present,  representing  all  Christen- 
dom. With  recesses,  the  Council  sat  for  four  years.  It  induced 

one  pope  to  resign  his  office,  and  it 
deposed  the  other  claimants.  Then 
it  restored  unity  by  electing  a new 
pope,  Martin  V,  to  rule  from  Rome. 

Next  the  Council  turned  its  at- 
tention to  restoring  church  doc- 
trine. John  Hus  was  present, 
under  a “safe  conduct’’  from  the 
emperor.  His  teachings  were  de- 
clared heresy ; but  neither  per- 
suasion nor  threats  could  move 
him  to  recant.  “ It  is  better  for 
me  to  die,”  he  said,  “than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  by  de- 
serting the  truth.”  Despite  the 
emperor’s  solemn  pledge  for  his 
safety,  Hus  was  burned  at  the  stake,  and  his  ashes  were  scat- 
tered in  the  Rhine  (1415).  Then  Wyclif’s  doctrines,  too,  were 
condemned;  and,  to  make  thorough  work,  his  ashes  were  disin- 
terred from  their  resting  place  and  scattered  on  the  river  Swift. 

These  vigorous  measures  did  not  wholly  succeed.  Hus  became 
a national  hero  to  Bohemia.  That  country  rose  in  arm.s  against 
the  church.  A crusade  was  preached  against  the  heretics,  and 
years  of  cruel  war  followed ; but  some  survivals  of  Hussite  teach- 
ings lasted  on  into  the  period  of  the  Protestant  Revolt  a century 
later.  The  papacy  never  regained  its  earlier  authority  over  kings. 
Nicholas  V (1447)  showed  himself  a learned  scholar,  eager  to  ad- 
vance learning,  as  well  as  a pure  and  gentle  man.  Pius  II  (1455) 
strove  to  arouse  a new  crusade  against  the  Turks,  who  had  at  last 
captured  Constantinople ; but  his  complete  failure  proved  (in  his 
own  words)  that  Europe  “looked  on  pope  and  emperor  alike  as 
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names  in  a story.”  Some  of  the  succeeding  popes,  like  the  no- 
torious Borgia  (Alexander  VI,  1492-1503),  were  busied  mainly  as 
Italian  princes,  building  up  their  temporal  principality  by  intrigue 
and  craft  such  as  was  common  at  that  day  in  Italian  politics. 

The  German  “ Hapsburgs.”  — The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it 
has  been  explained,  had  come  to  mean  merely  Germany.  The 
anarchy  of  the  “Fist-law”  period  was  checked  in  1273  by  the 
election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  as  emperor.  Rudolph  was  a 
petty  count  of  a rude  district  in  the  Alps  (“Hawks’  nest”),  and 
the  princes  had  chosen  him  because  they  thought  him  too  weak  to 
rule  them.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  indeed,  refused  to  recognize  him 
as  emperor.  Rudolph  attacked  Bohemia,  and  seized  from  it  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  which  until  recently  has  remained  the  chief  seat  of 
ohe  Hapsburgs.  In  other  ways  he  showed  the  now-familiar  Haps- 
burg zeal  to  widen  his  personal  domain.  “ Sit  firm  on  Thy  throne, 
O Lord,”  prayed  one  bishop,  “or  the  Count  of  Hapsburg  will 
shove  Thee  off.” 

After  Rudolph’s  death,  the  princes  of  the  Empire  (The  Electoral 
College)  passed  the  throne  from  family  to  family  — until,  in  1438, 
after  a long  line  of  Bohemian  rulers,  the  imperial  dignity  came 
back  to  the  Hapsburgs  by  the  election  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria. 
From  this  time,  so  long  as  the  title  endured,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  election 
became  a form  only. 

Maximilian  I (1493-1519),  the  one  romantic  hero  of  the  Haps- 
burg race,  made  a noble  effort  to  bring  Germany  abreast  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  the  end  he  failed  utterly,  and  Germany 
entered  the  Modern  Age  a loose  confederacy  of  many  petty  sov- 
ereign states  grouped  about  Austria. 

The  Rise  of  a Spanish  Monarchy.  — The  Mohammedan  invasion 
of  711  separated  the  development  of  Spain  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  For  centuries,  “Africa  began  at  the  Pyrenees.” 

The  wave  of  Moorish  invasion,  however,  left  unconquered  a 
few  resolute  Christian  chiefs  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  north- 
western mountains,  and  in  these  districts  several  little  Christian 
principalities  began  the  long  task  of  winning  back  their  land,  crag 
by  crag  and  stream  by  stream.  This  they  accomplished  in  eight 
hundred  years  of  war,  — a war  at  once  patriotic  and  religious, 
Spaniard  against  African,  and  Christian  against  Infidel.  The  long 


Illustration  from  a Fifteenth-Century  Manuscript 


The  original,  in  brilliant  colors,  was  hand-written  even  though  printing  had  been 
invented  about  twenty-five  years  before.  It  shows  Maximilian  of  Austria,  Mary  of 
Burgundy^  and  their  son  Philip. 
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struggle  left  the  Spanish  race  proud,  brave,  warlike,  unfitted  for 
industrial  civilization,  intensely  patriotic,  and  blindly  devoted  to 
the  church. 

During  the  eight  centuries  of  conflict,  the  Christian  states 
spread  gradually  to  the  south  and  east,  — waxing,  fusing,  splitting 
up  into  new  states,  uniting  in  kaleidoscopic  combinations  by 
marriage  and  war,  — until,  before  1400,  they  had  formed  the  three 
countries,  Portugal,  Aragon,  and  Castile.  Nearly  a century  later, 
the  marriage  of  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united 
the  two  larger  states,  and  in  1492  their  combined  power  captured 
Granada,  the  last  Moorish  stronghold.  In  the  year  that  Columbus 
discovered  America  under  Spanish  auspices,  Spain  at  home 
achieved  national  union  and  national  independence.  During  the 
next  two  reigns,  the  Spanish  monarchy,  financed  by  the  treasures 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  became  the  most  absolute  in  Europe. 

Constantinople  Becomes  the  Turkish  Capital.  — While  the 
civilized  Mohammedan  Moors  were  losing  Spain,  barbarous  Mo- 
hammedan Turks  were  gaining  southeastern  Europe.  They 
established  themselves  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont 
first  in  1346.  Constantinople  held  out  for  a century  more,  a 
Christian  island  encompassed  by  seas  of  Mohammedanism. 
But  at  Kossova  (1389),  the  Turks  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Serbs,  and  a few  years  later  a crushing  defeat  was  inflicted  upon 
the  Hungarians  and  Poles.  Then,  in  1453,  Mahomet  the  Con- 
queror entered  Constantinople  through  the  breach  where  the 
heroic  Constantine  Palaeologus,  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  died 
sword  in  hand. 

The  Turks,  incapable  of  civilization,  always  remained  a hostile 
army  encamped  among  subject  Christian  populations,  whom  their 
rule  blighted.  After  1453,  Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  their 
empire.  That  empire  continued  to  expand  for  a century  more 
(until  about  1550),  and  for  a time  it  seemed  as  though  nothing 
could  save  Western  Europe.  Venice  on  sea,  and  Hungary  by 
land,  were  long  the  two  chief  outposts  of  Christendom,  and, 
almost  unaided,  they  kept  up  ceaseless  warfare  to  check  the 
Mohammedan  invaders.  For  a time,  Hungary  was  conquered, 
and  then  Austria  became  the  bulwark  for  Western  Europe. 

The  Netherlands  in  the  Middle  Ages.  — The  Netherlands  (Low 
Countries)  did  not  form  an  independent  state  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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They  were  made  up  of  a group  of  provinces,  part  of  them  fiefs  of 
the  Empire,  part  of  them  French  fiefs.  The  southern  portion  has 
become  modern  Belgium;  the  northern  part,  modern  Holland. 
The  land  is  a low,  level  tract,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  more 
densely  packed  with  teeming  cities  than  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  were  a sturdy,  independent,  slow,  industrious, 
persistent  people.  Ghent  claimed  eighty  thousand  citizens  able 


St.  Sophia,  Constantinople 

Built  by  Justinian,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  built  by  Constantine,  this  church 
has  been  a Mohammedan  mosque  since  1453. 

to  bear  arms,  while  Ypres  is  said  to  have  employed  two  hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  weaving  of  cloth.  Wealth  so  abounded 
that  the  counts  of  this  little  district  excelled  most  of  the  kings  of 
Europe  in  magnificence. 

Many  of  the  cities,  like  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  were  built 
on  land  wrested  from  the  sea  by  dikes,  and  they  took  naturally  to 
commerce.  In  their  markets,  the  merchants  from  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Europe  exchanged  wares  with  the  Hansa  merchants  of  the 
Baltic.  And  the  Netherland  towns  were  workshops  even  more 
than  they  were  trading  rooms.  “Nothing  reached  their  shores,” 
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says  one  historian,  ‘‘but  received  a more  perfect  finish  ; what  was 
coarse  and  almost  worthless,  became  transmuted  into  something 
beautiful  and  good.”  Matthew  Paris,  a thirteenth-century  Eng- 
lish chronicler,  exclaimed  that  “the  whole  world  was  clothed  in 
English  wool  manufactured  in  Flanders.” 

During  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  be- 
came masters  of  Flanders.  When  Louis  XI  of  France  seized  the 


Clothmakers  Hall,  Ypres 

Begun  in  1200  a.d.,  this  beautiful  example  of  Gothic  architecture  was  not  finished 
until  1364.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  World  War,  when  the  Germans  bombarded 
Ypres  (page  044).  It  has  since  been  completely  restored. 

rest  of  Burgundy  from  its  last  duke,  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Flemish 
towns  wisely  chose  to  remain  faithful  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Charles.  Mary  married  the  young  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg,  and 
the  Netherlands  passed  to  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  Danger  of  a World  Despotism.  — The  rise  of  monarchic 
^^^"^states  is  the  political  change  that  marks  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  At  the  moment  it  seemed  a disaster  to  many  great  and 
good  men,  like  the  Italian  Dante,  who  had  their  minds  fixed  on 
the  old  ideal  of  a united  Christendom.  But,  since  the  days  of  the 
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old  Roman  Empire,  Europe  had  never  known  a true  union.  The 
real  mission  of  each  of  the  new  monarchies,  whether  the  monarchs 
saw  it  yet  or  not,  was  to  weld  all  the  classes  within  its  land  into 
one  people  with  a common  patriotism. 

We  have  noted  the  rise  of  new  powerful  monarchies  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Like  governments  had  appeared  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Poland.  Two  small 
lands,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  were  loosely  connected 
with  the  Austrian  Hapsburg  monarchy.  Two  great  lands  had  no 
part  in  the  movement : until  1250,  Germany  and  Italy  had  been 
the  center  of  interest ; but  their  claim  for  universal  rule  had  left 
them  broken  in  fragments.  Not  for  centuries  were  they  to  reach 
this  new  form  of  united  monarchic  government.  Leadership, 
therefore,  passed  from  them  to  France,  Spain,  and  England,  — the 
three  countries  in  which  the  new  movement  was  most  advanced. 
In  Italy,  soon  ?fter  1250  the  city  republics  fell  under  the  rule  of 
tyrants ; and  by  1450  the  many  petty  divisions  had  been  brought 
under  one  or  another  of  “Five  Great  States”  — the  Kingdom 
of  Sicily,  the  Papal  States,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Venice.  Then 
France  and  Spain  waged  wars  for  the  mastery  of  these ; and  Spain 
was  left  mistress  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 

Now  swift  steps  brought  the  Hapsburg  power  within  sight  of  a 
world-monarchy.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  married  one  daughter 
to  the  young  English  prince  soon  to  become  Henry  VIII,  and 
another  to  Philip  of  Hapsburg,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  Mary  of  Burgundy.  From  this  last  marriage,  in  1500,  was 
born  a child,  Charles.  Philip  had  been  ruler  of  the  Netherlands 
through  his  mother,  Mary;  and  his  early  death  left  those  rich 
districts  to  Charles  while  yet  a boy.  In  1516  Charles  also  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples 
and  as  king  of  Spain,  with  the  gold-producing  realms  in  America 
that  had  just  become  Spain’s.  Three  years  later  he  succeeded  his 
other  grandfather,  Maximilian,  as  the  hereditary  ruler  of  Austria, 
with  its  many  dependent  provinces.  Then,  still  a boy  of  nineteen, 
Charles  became  a candidate  for  the  title  of  Emperor,  which 
Maximilian’s  death  had  left  vacant ; and  his  wealth  (or  that  of  his 
Flemish  merchants)  enabled  him  to  win  against  his  rivals  Francis 
of  France  and  Henry  VIII  of  England. 

Thus  Charles  I of  Spain,  at  twenty,  became  also  Charles  V, 
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Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  for  a while  it  seemed 
possible  that  he  might  more  than  restore  the  empire  of  the  first 
great  Charles  (Charlemagne).  Compact  France,  at  first,  was  his 
only  obstacle ; and  no  time  was  lost  by  Charles  and  the  French 
Francis  I in  joining  battle.  The  battle  of  Pavia  left  Francis  a 
captive,  and  France  apparently  at  the  Hapsburg’s  feet.  But  just 
then  (1520)  an  obscure  monk  in  Germany  burned  a papal  bull  and 
started  a movement  which  split  Germany  and  Europe  at  once 
into  opposing  camps,  and  rendered  forever  vain  the  dream  of  re- 
storing the  old  imperial  unity  of  Christendom.  When  a world 
union  comes,  we  see  now,  it  is  to  come  as  a union  of  free  peoples. 

We  must  turn  back  once  more  to  note  the  intellectual  change  that 
ended  the  Middle  Ages  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  revolt  within 
the  church. 


Notice  the  motto,  “Silence,”  on  the  wall. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  RENAISSANCE,  1300-1500 

The  Rebirth  of  the  Inquiring  Mind.  — The  five  hundred  years 
from  800  to  1300  make  up  the  Age  of  Feudahsm.  The  first  three 
centuries  (800-1100)  were  a continuation  of  the  Dark  Ages  of  the 
barbarian  invasion,  after  the  brief  interruption  by  Charlemagne. 
In  those  gloomy  three  hundred  years  we  note  the  grim  feudal 
system  at  its  height,  the  medieval  church,  serf  labor,  the  de- 
structive strife  between  empire  and  papacy,  and,  at  the  close,  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England. 

The  year  1100  was  the  threshold  over  which  we  passed  from 
those  centuries  of  gloom  to  two  centuries  of  fruitful  progress. 
That  Age  of  the  Crusades  saw  also  the  rise  of  towns,  of  universities, 
of  popular  literatures,  of  Gothic  architecture  in  cathedrals  and 
town  halls,  of  the  growth  of  France  out  of  feudal  fragments 
into  one  kingdom,  and  of  the  rise  of  courts  and  of  Parliament  in 
England. 

The  year  1300  introduced  two  centuries  of  still  more  rapid 
advance.  The  period  1300-1520  we  call  the  Age  of  the  Renais- 
sance, because  those  centuries  are  marked  by  a rebirth  of  a long- 
forgotten  way  of  looking  at  life.  That  old  way  had  expressed 
itself  in  the  art  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Accordingly, 
the  men  of  the  new  age  were  passionately  enthusiastic  over  all 
remains  of  the  old  classical  period.  The  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  Renaissance,  however,  was  not  its  devotion  to  the  past, 
but  its  joyous  self-trust  in  the  present.  The  men  of  the  Renais- 
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sance  cared  for  the  ancient  culture  because  they  found  there  what 
they  themselves  thought  and  felt. 

Between  those  classical  times  and  the  fourteenth  century  there 
had  intervened  centuries  of  very  different  life  — which  we  have 
been  studying.  Those  Middle  Ages  had  three  marks  on  the  in- 
tellectual side.  (1)  Ignorance  was  general ; and  even  the  learned 
followed  slavishly  in  the  footsteps  of  some  intellectual  master. 
(2)  Man  as  an  individual  counted  for  little  : in  all  his  activities  he 
was  part  of  some  guild  or  order  or  corporation.  (3)  Interest  in 
the  future  life  was  so  intense  that  many  good  men  neglected  the 
present  life.  Beauty  in  nature  was  little  regarded,  or  regarded 
as  a temptation  of  the  devil. 

The  Renaissance  changed  all  this.  (1)  For  blind  obedience 
to  authority,  it  substituted  the  free  inquiring  way  in  which  the 
ancients  had  looked  at  things.  (2)  Men  developed  new  self- 
reliance  and  self-confidence,  and  a fresh  and  lively  originality. 
And  (3)  they  awoke  to  delight  in  flower  and  sky  and  mountain,  in 
the  beauty  of  the  human  body,  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  natural 
world. 

The  Renaissance  Begins  in  Italy.  — This  transformation  — one 
of  the  two  or  three  most  wonderful  changes  in  all  history  — began 
first  in  Italy.  It  was  well  over  in  that  land  by  1550;  while  it 
hardly  began  in  England  until  1500,  and  there  it  lasted  through 
Shakespeare’s  age,  to  about  1600. 

Italy  was  the  natural  home  for  a revival  in  literature  and  art. 
Virgil  had  been  read  by  a few  Italian  scholars  all  down  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Italian  language  was  nearer  the  Latin  than  any  other 
European  language  was,  and  more  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
Roman  writers  survived  in  Italy  than  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe. 
Thus  the  Italian  Petrarch  (1304-1374)  stands  out  the  first  great 
champion  of  the  coming  age.  His  graceful  sonnets  are  a famous 
part  of  Itahan  poetry,  but  his  real  work  was  as  a tireless  critic  of 
the  medieval  system.  He  attacked  vehemently  the  superstitions 
and  false  science  of  the  day;  he  ridiculed  the  universities,  with 
their  blind  reverence  for  authority,  as  “nests  of  gloomy  igno- 
rance.” And  he  did  more  than  destroy.  He,  and  his  disciples 
after  him,  began  enthusiastic  search  for  classical  manuscripts  and 
other  remains,  to  recover  what  the  ancients  had  possessed  of  art 
and  knowledge,  and  so  brought  back  the  study  of  Greek  to  Italy. 
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After  1400,  the  increasing  peril  from  the  Turk  (and  the  high 
prices  paid  by  princely  Italian  collectors)  led  many  Greek  scholars 
to  flee  from  the  East  with  precious  manuscripts.  And  when 
Constantinople  fell,  Greek  learning  emigrated  to  Italy.  Soon 
the  new  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  (humanism)  captured  even  the 
universities  — which  at  first  withstood  it  fiercely. 


Courtesy  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Pope  Julius  II  and  His  Court 

An  ancient  Greek  marble  (the  Apollo  Belvidere)  has  just  been  exhumed  in  Italy 
and  is  on  exhibition.  This  painting  expresses  the  interest  felt  by  Italian  society  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  classical  remains.  The  youthful  Raphael  stands  at  the  far 
right,  and  Michelangelo  at  the  extreme  left. 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  reborn,  with  the  rebirth  of  delight 
in  life.  Italian  painting  culminated  in  the  years  from  1470  to 
1550.  To  these  eighty  years  belongs  the  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Gior- 
gione, Titian,  Tintoretto,  Correggio.  A little  later  came  the 
great  periods  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  painting.  (The  new  develop- 
ment in  this  art  in  all  these  lands  was  made  possible,  of  course, 
by  new  methods  of  preparing  oil  paints,  invented  by  the  Van 
Eycks  in  Flanders,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  paint  upon  canvas, 
instead  of  only  upon  walls  and  ceilings.) 


The  Palace  of  the  Doges  at  Venice 

Venetian  architecture  was  based  upon  the  Romanesque,  modified  by  the  Sara- 
cenic from  east  and  south  and  the  Gothic  from  north  and  west.  The  palace  faces 
the  canal.  Beyond  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark. 


St.  Mark’s  Cathedral,  Venice 

Ruskin  calls  this  the  “central  building  of  the  world.’’  Can  you  explain  what  he 
meant  from  the  comment  on  the  Doges  palace? 
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The  Religious  and  Scientific  Renaissance  in  the  North.  — In 

the  north  of  Europe  the  Renaissance  was  religious  and  scientific 
rather  than  artistic.  A little  before  1500,  the  “New  Learning” 
from  Italy  was  welcomed  by  an  enthusiastic  group  of  young 
scholars  in  England,  known  as  the  “Oxford  Reformers.”  In 
Italy,  Petrarch  and  his  followers  had  started  the  new  science  of 

historical  criticism,  — a careful 
study  of  old  and  corrupted 
documents  to  find  out  their 
original  form  and  true  mean- 
ing. The  Oxford  Reformers 
developed  this  science  into  a 
means  of  correcting  evils  and 
errors  that  had  crept  into  re- 
ligion. 

This  was  especially  true  of 
Erasmus,  a Hollander  living  in 
England . In  1 5 1 6 he  published 
the  New  Testament  in  the 
original  Greek,  with  a careful 
Latin  translation,  and  with 
critical  notes.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  ordinary  scholars 
could  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
common  translation  (the  Vul- 
gate) in  use  in  the  church.  Afterward  Erasmus  edited  the  writ- 
ings of  many  early  Christian  Fathers,  to  show  the  character  of 
early  Christianity.  In  another  sort  of  works,  as  in  his  Praise 
of  Folly,  Erasmus  lashed  the  false  learning  and  foolish  methods 
of  the  monks  and  Schoolmen.  He  has  been  called  “the  Scholar 
of  the  Reformation.”  But  Erasmus  did  not  break  away  from  the 
great  mother  church.  Instead,  he  worked,  with  beautiful  charity 
and  patience  and  largeness  of  view,  for  reform  within  it. 

Another  leader  of  the  Oxford  Reformers  was  Sir  Thomas  More, 
one  of  the  noblest  Englishmen  of  any  age.  He  was  a distinguished 
scholar  — his  learning  brightened  by  a gentle  and  pervading  humor 
— and  a man  of  great  personal  charm.  In  the  year  that  Erasmus 
published  his  Greek  Testament,  More  issued  his  Description  of  the 
Republic  of  Utopia  (“Nowhere”).  He  portrays,  with  burning 
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sympathy,  the  miseries  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  points  accus- 
ingly to  the  barbarous  social  and  political  conditions  of  his  time  by 
contrasting  with  them  the  conditions  in  “Nowhere”  — where  the 
people  elect  their  government  (which  accordingly  is  devoted  solely 
to  their  welfare),  possess  good  homes,  work  short  hours,  enjoy 
absolute  freedom  of  speech,  high  intellectual  culture,  and  universal 
happiness,  with  all  property  in  common.  Utopia  was  the  first 
of  the  many  modern  attempts  to  picture,  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  an 
ideal  state  of  society. 

Renaissance  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  — More  immediate 
and  direct  influence  upon  the  mighty  change  to  a new  age  came 
from  a number  of  new  inventions  that  belong  to  the  Renaissance 
movement.  The  telescope  revealed  other  worlds  in  the  heavens. 
The  mariner’s  compass  enabled  Columbus  to  discover  a New  World 
on  the  old  earth.  Gunpowder,  which  found  its  first  serious  use  in 
the  wars  between  Charles  V and  Francis  I,  gave  the  final  blow  to 
dying  feudalism.  And  printing  did  more  to  create  a new  society 
than  gunpowder  could  to  destroy  the  old.  Two  of  these  new  move- 
ments call  for  special  notice. 

1.  Early  medieval  manuscripts  were  all  written  on  parchments. 
These  were  costly  and  hard  to  obtain  in  any  desirable  quantity. 
About  1300,  to  be  sure,  a cheaper  paper  was  introduced  by  the 
Saracens ; but  all  books  had  still  to  be  written  by  the  pen.  Soon 
after  1400,  engravers  began  to  make  the  reproduction  of  books 
cheaper  by  engraving  each  page  on  a block  of  wood  (as  the  Chinese 
seem  to  have  done  centuries  earlier).  This  was  still  costly.  But 
now,  about  1450,  John  Gutenberg,  at  Mainz,  found  out  how  to 
cast  separate  metal  type  in  molds. 

This  invention  of  movable  type  reduced  the  price  of  books  at  once 
to  a twentieth  their  old  cost.  It  came,  too,  at  a happy  moment. 
It  preserved  the  precious  works  recovered  by  the  Humanists ; and 
soon  it  was  to  spread  broadcast  the  new  thought  of  the  Reformation. 

2.  The  ancients  had  played  with  the  notion  of  sailing  around 
the  earth.  Aristotle  speaks  of  persons  who  held  that  it  might  be 
possible ; and  Strabo,  a Roman  geographer,  suggested  that  one  or 
more  continents  might  lie  in  the  Atlantic  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages  men  had  come  to  believe  that 
the  known  habitable  earth  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  an  unin- 
habitable and  untraversable  world,  — on  the  north  by  snow  and 
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ice,  on  the  south  by  a fiery  zone,  on  the  west  by  watery  wastes 
stretching  down  an  inclined  plane,  up  which  men  might  not  return, 
and  on  the  east  by  a dim  land  of  fog  and  fen,  the  abode  of  strange 
and  terrible  monsters.  The  Indian  Ocean,  too,  was  thought  to  be 
a lake,  encompassed  by  the  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa. 


Invention  of  Printing 

Gutenberg  examines  a trial  sheet  from  his  printing  press. 

These  false  views  had  been  partly  corrected  by  a better  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Asia,  gained  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Louis  IX  of  France  sent  Friar  Rubruk  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  the  Tartar  Khan  in  central  Asia  (1264  a.d'.)  ; 
and  the  friar  on  his  return  reported  that  he  had  heard  of  a navigable 
ocean  east  of  Cathay  (China),  with  a marvelously  wealthy  island, 
Zipango  (Japan).  A still  more  extraordinary  journey  was  under- 
taken in  1275  by  the  Polo  brothers  accompanied  by  the  young 
Marco  Polo.  After  twenty  years  of  wandering  they  returned  safe 
to  Venice.  Marco’s  exciting  accounts  of  the  gold  of  Zipango  and 
the  spices  of  Ceylon  stimulated  mightily  the  new  interest  of  the 
West  in  the  fabulous  East. 

This  rumor  made  a leap  in  men’s  thought.  Friar  Bacon  in 
England  at  once  raised  the  question  whether  this  eastern  ocean 
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might  not  be  the  same  as  the  one  that  washed  Europe  on  the  west 
and  whether  men  might  not  reach  Asia  by  sailing  west  into  the 
Atlantic.  Indeed,  Bacon  wrote  a book  to  support  these  conjec- 
tures, adding  many  opinions  of  the  ancients ; and  extensive  ex- 
tracts from  this  volume  were  copied  into  a later  book,  which  was  to 


Columbus  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
Columbus,  firm  in  his  belief  that  he  can  reach  the  East  by  sailing  west,  pleads  his 
cause  before  the  rulers  of  Spain. 

become  a favorite  of  Columbus.  Such  speculation  implies  that 
scholars  understood  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  Saracenic  schools 
had  preserved  the  old  Greek  knowledge  in  this  matter,  and  some 
European  thinkers  had  been  familiar  with  it,  even  in  the  Dark 
Ages. 

Now  this  became  more  than  a curious  question.  The  Crusades, 
we  have  seen,  had  given  a new  impulse  to  trade  with  the  Orient, 
but  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  progress  of  the  Turks  threatened 
the  old  trade  routes.  Constantinople,  the  emporium  for  the  route 
by  the  Black  Sea,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  each  year  their  power 
crept  farther  south  in  Asia,  endangering  the  remaining  route  by  the 
Red  Sea.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  was  forced, 
home  to  Europe  whether  or  not  a new  route  could  be  found. 
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Some  Sailed  East  and  Some  Sailed  West.  — The  Portuguese, 
under  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  had  already  been  engaged  in 
building  up  a Portuguese  empire  in  Africa  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  (Azores,  Canary,  and  Verde^) ; and  about  1470  they  be- 
gan to  attempt  to  reach  India  by  sailing  around  Africa.  In  1486  a 
Portuguese  captain,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  while  engaged  in  this  at- 
tempt, was  carried  far  to  the  south  in  a storm,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  coast  he  found  it  on  his  left  hand  as  he  moved  toward  the 
north.  He  followed  it  several  hundred  miles,  weU  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Then  his  sailors  compelled  him  to  turn  back  to  Portugal. 
India  was  not  actually  reached  until  the  expedition  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  in  1498,  after  more  memorable  voyages  in  another  direction. 

One  of  the  sailors  with  Diaz  in  1486,  when  in  this  way  he  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  a Bartholomew  Columbus,  whose 
brother  Christopher  also  had  sailed  on  several  Portuguese  voyages. 
Now,  however,  for  some  years,  Christopher  Columbus  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  more  daring  theory  that  India  could  be  reached  by 
sailing  west  into  the  open  Atlantic.  Portugal,  well  content  with 
her  monopoly  of  African  exploration,  refused  to  assist  him  to  try 
his  plan.  Henry  VII  of  England  also  declined  to  furnish  him  ships. 
But  finally,  the  high-minded  Isabella  of  Castile,  while  the  siege  of 
Granada  was  in  progress,  fitted  out  his  small  fleet,  and  in  1492 
Columbus  revealed  to  Europe  the  continent  of  America  — soon  to 
be  a chief  factor  in  that  new  world  toward  which  the  old  earth 
was  now  so  swiftly  spinning. 

1 The  name  “Cape  Verde”  indicates  the  surprise  of  the  discoverers  (1450)  at 
verdure  so  far  south. 


The  Castle  of  Wartburg 

It  was  to  this  historic  castle  that  Luther  was  brought  for  safety,  and  it  was  here  that 
he  completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 


PART  VIII 

THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION,  1520-1648 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  REFORMATION  UPON  THE  CONTINENT 

I.  LUTHERANISM 

The  Need  for  Religious  Reform.  — The  later  references  to  the 
church  have  involved  some  mention  of  abuses  growing  up  within  it. 
Good  Christians  lamented  those  abuses.  A few  broad-minded, 
genial  men,  like  Erasmus,  strove  earnestly  to  reform  them.  Less 
patient,  more  impetuous  men  broke  away  from  the  old  church  in  a 
revolt  which  became  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  revolt  began  in  Germany.  That  land  lacked  a strong 
government  to  protect  it,  and  so  its  hard-won,  little  wealth  was 
drained  away  to  richer  Italy  by  papal  taxes  of  many  sorts.  No- 
where else  was  this  condition  so  serious.  From  peasant  to  prince, 
the  German  people  had  long  grumbled  as  they  paid,  and  they 
needed  only  a leader  to  rise  against  papal  control. 

Martin  Luther,  the  Reformer.  — Martin  Luther,  son  of  a Thur- 
ingian  peasant-miner,  became  that  leader.  Luther  was  a born 
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fighter,  — a straightforward  man,  with  a blunt,  homely  way  that 
sometimes  degenerated  into  coarseness.  As  an  Augustinian  friar, 
his  effective  preaching  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Duke  Fred- 
erick the  Wise  of  Saxony,  who  made  him  a professor  of  theology 
in  the  new  University  of  Wittenberg. 

Luther’s  revolt  began  in  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
The  pope  was  rebuilding  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  at  Rome  with 
great  magnificence.  To  help  raise  money  for  that  purpose,  a 
German  archbishop  had  licensed  John  Tetzel,  a Dominican,  to 
grant  indulgences.  The  practice  was  an  old  one,  arising  easily 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  penance.  The  authorized  teaching  of  the 
church  was  that,  in  reward  for  some  pious  act  — or  for  the  gift  of 
money  for  a pious  purpose  — a sinner  who  had  truly  repented  and 
who  had,  so  far  as  possible,  atoned  for  his  sins,  might  have  the 
punishment  due  in  purgatory  remitted  by  the  church.  The  igno- 
rant masses,  unable  to  read  the  Latin  documents,  often  thought 
that  such  an  indulgence  was  an  unconditional  pardon,  — con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  church ; and  some  professional  par- 
doners, who  peddled  such  letters,  encouraged  this  gross  error. 
Tetzel  was  a special  offender  in  this  way.  A rude  German  rhyme, 
ascribed  to  him,  runs,  “ The  money  rattles  in  the  box ; the  soul 
from  purgatory  flies.”  More  than  a hundred  years  before,  the 
bright-souled  Chaucer  had  given  the  only  bitter  lines  in  his  Can- 
terbury Tales  to  the  Pardoner  with  his  wallet  “ bret-full  of  pardons, 
come  from  Rome  all  hot.”  Now  a visit  of  Tetzel  to  Wittenberg, 
with  a batch  of  these  papal  letters,  aroused  Luther  to  more 
vehement  protest. 

On  a Sunday  in  October,  1517,  Luther  nailed  to  the  door  of 
the  Wittenberg  church  ninety-five  theses  (statements)  against  the 
practice  of  selling  indulgences,  upon  which  he  challenged  all  comers 
to  debate.  That  door  was  the  usual  university  bulletin  board  where 
it  was  customary  for  one  scholar  to  challenge  others  to  debate. 
But  Luther’s  act  had  consequences  far  beyond  the  university. 
The  theses  were  in  Latin,  the  regular  university  language;  but 
the  printing  press  scattered  copies  broadcast  in  German,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  being  discussed  hotly  over  all  Germany. 

Luther  Denies  the  Pope’s  Authority.  — Soon,  however,  this 
matter  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  papal  legate  in  Germany  rep- 
rimanded Tetzel  sternly  for  his  gross  mispractice ; and  the 


St.  Peter’s,  Rome 


This  greatest  of  churches  was  not  completed  until  far  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  owes  most  of  its  glory  to  the  work  upon  it  of  artists  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance period,  like  Raphael  and  Michelangelo. 


The  Interior  of  St.  Peter’s 


The  form  of  the  cathedral  is  that  of  a cross,  surmounted,  at  the  junction  of  the 
arms,  by  a dome  138  feet  across  — the  most  famous  dome  in  the  world.  This  view 
shows  the  nave  as  one  enters,  looking  east. 
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church  corrected  the  abuse.  But,  meanwhile,  Luther  adopted 
more  radical  opinions ; and  in  1519  he  denied  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  appealing;  instead  to  the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  conduct 
and  belief.^ 


Luther’s  Room  in  the  Wartburg 

The  desk  is  the  one  at  which  he  penned  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  broken 
plaster  commemorates  an  interesting  incident.  Believing  that  Satan  had  come  to 
tempt  him.  Luther  hurled  his  ink  bottle  at  the  apparition.  The  ink  splashed  the 
plaster ; and  visitors  have  picked  off  pieces  of  the  bespattered  wall  for  souvenirs. 

Then  when  at  last  a papal  bull  ordered  him  to  recant  and  to  burn 
his  heretical  writings,  Luther  burned  instead  the  papal  bull  in  a 
bonfire  of  other  writings  of  the  church,  before  the  town  gate  in 
December,  1520,  while  a crowd  of  students  and  townsfolk  brought 
fuel. 

The  pope  appealed  to  the  young  emperor,  Charles  V,  to  punish 
the  heretic.  Germany  was  in  uproar.  The  emperor  called  an 

1 Luther  tried  to  substitute  one  authority  for  another.  But  the  Bible  is 
capable  of  many  interpretations.  His  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  sole  authority 
meant  Luther’s  understanding  of  the  Bible.  In  the  mouth  of  another  man, 
however,  the  same  appeal  meant  that  other’s  understanding  of  the  book.  So, 
unintentionally,  the  Protestant  revolt  came  to  stand  for  the  right  of  individual 
judgment. 
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imperial  Diet^  at  Worms  (1521)  and  summoned  Luther  to  be 
present,  pledging  safe-conduct.  Friends  tried  to  dissuade  Luther 
from  going,  pointing  to  the  fate  of  Hus  a century  before ; but  he 
rephed  merely,  “I  would  go  on  if  there  were  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  housetops.”  At  the  Diet  he  was 
confronted  with  scornful  contempt  by  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
church  and  of  the  Empire.  But  to  the  haughty  command  that  he 
recant,  he  answered  firmly,  “Unless  I am  proven  wrong  by  Scrip- 
ture or  plain  reason  . . . my  conscience  is  caught  in  the  word  of 
God.  . . . Here  I stand.  As 
God  is  my  help,  I can  no  other- 
wise.” 

Charles  kept  his  pledge ; but 
a month  later  the  Diet  pro- 
nounced against  Luther  the 
“ban  of  the  Empire,”  order- 
ing that  he  be  seized  for  exe- 
cution. The  friendly  F rederick 
of  Saxony,  however,  had  had 
him  seized,  on  his  way  home- 
ward, and  carried  into  hiding  in 
the  castle  of  Wartburg.  Most 
of  his  followers  mourned  him 
as  dead ; but  in  this  refuge 
Luther  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  strong  and 
simple  German.  While  he  was  still  in  hiding,  his  teachings  were 
accepted  by  whole  communities.  Priests  married ; nuns  and 
monks  left  their  convents ; powerful  princes  joined  the  new  com- 
munion, sometimes  from  honest  conviction,  sometimes  as  an  excuse 
for  seizing  church  lands. 

How  Lutheranism  Spread.  — In  1522  Luther  left  his  retreat  to 
guide  the  movement  again  in  person  and  to  restrain  it  from  going 
further  than  he  liked.  Changes  in  religion,  he  urged,  should  be 
made  only  by  the  governments,  not  by  the  people ; and  he  pre- 

^ The  German  Diet  in  early  times  contained  only  nobles.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  representatives  of  the  free  cities  were  admitted.  Then  the  Diet  sat  usu- 
ally in  three  Houses,  Electors  (the  seven  great  princes).  Princes  (of  second  rank), 
and  City  Representatives.  It  never  gained  any  real  place  in  the  government  of 
the  Empire. 


Martin  Luther 


This  portrait  of  Luther  hangs  above  his 
desk  in  the  Wartburg  and  is  a modern 
addition  to  the  room. 
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served  all  that  he  could  of  the  old  church  services  and  organiza- 
tion, establishing  them  on  essentially  the  basis  on  which  they 
still  stand  in  the  Lutheran  church.  By  1530,  that  church  had 
won  North  Germany. 

Meantime  the  revolt  against  the  old  church  had  led  to  the 
growth  of  some  extreme  sects  of  wild  fanatics ; and  in  1525  there 
had  been  a great  rising  of  the  peasants,  demanding,  ‘‘in  the  name 
of  God’s  justice,”  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  right  of  each 
parish  to  choose  its  own  pastor.  The  peasants  in  Germany  were 
in  a much  more  deplorable  condition  than  in  England,  and,  when 
they  found  arms  in  their  hands,  in  several  places  they  avenged 
centuries  of  cruel  oppression  by  massacres  of  old  masters. 

Luther,  fearing  discredit  for  his  new  church,  called  furiously  on 
the  princes  to  put  down  this  rising  with  the  sword  — to  “smite, 
strangle,  or  stab  ” ; and  the  movement  was  stamped  out  brutally  in 
blood,  with  ghastly  scenes  that  infinitely  surpassed  in  horror  any 
excesses  by  the  ignorant  peasants  themselves.  The  whole  peasant 
class  was  crushed  down  to  a level  far  lower  than  before,  — lower 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  — where  they  were  to  remain  help- 
less for  almost  three  hundred  years. 

In  1529  another  Diet  reaffirmed  the  decree  of  Worms.  Against 
this  condemnation  the  Lutherans  presented  a formal  protest  — 
which  gave  them  the  name  “ Protestant.”  Charles  V,  the  young 
emperor,  was  a zealous  churchman,  and  if  his  hands  had  been  free, 
he  would  have  crushed  Lutheranism  at  its  birth.  But  even  while 
the  Diet  of  Worms  was  condemning  Luther,  the  Spanish  towns  were 
rising  in  revolt  and  Francis  I of  France  was  seizing  Italian  territory, 
and  very  soon  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (the  Turkish  Sultan) 
invaded  Austria.  Charles  promptly  crushed  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  Spanish  towns ; but  the  wars  against  France  and  the  Turk, 
with  only  brief  truces,  filled  the  next  twenty-three  years  (1521- 
1544). 

When  Charles  did  find  his  hands  free  for  Germany,  Protestant- 
ism was  too  strong  even  for  his  power,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555),  which  left  each  prince  of  the  Empire 
free  to  choose  the  religion  for  his  province.  (The  people  were 
expected  docilely  to  accept  the  religion  of  their  ruler.) 

The  Protestants  in  their  danger  had  sought  aid  from  the  French 
king;  and  France  for  her  reward  had  seized  some  German  dis- 


Charles  V 

A painting  by  Titian  which  depicts  Charles  V at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  1548. 
This  was  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  when  for  the  moment  he  had  crushed 
Protestantism  in  Germany. 
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tricts,  including  the  city  of  Metz.  Chagrined  at  the  loss,  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  split  within  the  Empire,  Charles  abdicated  his 
many  crowns  in  1556.  His  brother  Ferdinand  became  ruler  of 
Austria,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  emperor.  Charles’  son, 
Philip  II,  received  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Spanish 
America.  There  were  now  two  Hapsburg  houses,  one  in  Spain,  one 
in  Austria.  France  feared  that  she  might  be  crushed  between  them, 
and  became  eager  to  take  advantage  of  any  chance  to  weaken  them. 

II.  CALVINISM  — IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  FRANCE 

John  Calvin  and  Calvinism.  — While  Lutheranism  was  winning 
North  Germany  (and  Scandinavia),  another  form  of  Protestant- 
ism, Calvinism,  was  growing  up  in  Switzerland  and,  for  a time,  in 
France  and  even  in  the  west  of  Germany. 

This  movement  was  started  in  1519  (the  year  before  Luther 
burned  the  papal  bull),  by  Zwingli,  a priest  at  Zurich,  in  Switzer- 
land. Zwingli  was  far  more  radical  than  Luther.  Luther  tried  to 
keep  everything  of  the  old  worship  and  doctrine  that  he  did  not 
think  forbidden  by  the  Bible.  But  Zwingli  refused  to  keep  any- 
thing of  the  old  that  he  did  not  think  absolutely  commanded  by 
the  Bible.  He  also  organized  a strict  system  of  church  discipline 
which  severely  punished  gaming,  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  some 
innocent  sports.  Before  continuing  this  story,  however,  it  is  best 
to  learn  a little  about  Swiss  history. 

The  sturdy  peasantry  of  the  Swiss  mountains  preserved  much 
of  the  ancient  Teutonic  independence  and  democracy  even  in  the 
I feudal  age,  though  their  districts  had  fallen  under  the  control 
I (more  or  less  strict)  of  neighboring  nobles.  Some  small  cantons 
j in  the  German  Alps  belonged  to  the  Hapsburg  Counts.  When 
I Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  became  duke  of  distant  Austria,  he  left 
: these  former  possessions  to  subordinate  officials  — who  oppressed 
the  people.  Accordingly,  in  1294  three  forest  cantons  — Llri, 

I Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  — united  in  a ‘‘perpetual  league”  for 
I mutual  defense.  For  two  centuries,  from  time  to  time,  the  Haps- 
j burgs  sent  armies  against  this  union ; and  soon  the  league  against 
j oppression  by  the  lord’s  agents  became  a league  for  full  independ- 
“ ence.  Freedom  was  finally  established  by  two  great  victories,  — 
Morgarten  (1315)  and  Sempach  (1386)  — to  which  belong  the 
legends  of  William  Tell  and  of  Winkelried. 
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Meantime,  other  neighboring  districts  had  rebeled  against 
fuedal  overlords  and  joined  the  league ; and  some  of  these  new 
members  were  city-states  — Bern,  Zurich,  and  Luzern,  richer  and 
more  aristocratic  than  the  original  cantons  of  farmer  folk.  The 
union  remained  a loose  confederacy  (mainly  to  manage  foreign 
wars).  The  cantons  sometimes  quarreled  among  themselves  — 
as  over  this  matter  of  the  Reformation.  (Indeed  Zwingli  fell  in 
1531  in  a battle  between  Zurich  and  the  original  three  cantons, 

which  had  remained  Catholic.) 
But  there  was  no  powerful  cen- 
tral government  to  stamp  out 
the  new  movement. 

Now  Geneva,  a French  town 
in  the  Alps,  quarreled  with  its 
feudal  lord,  and,  for  its  greater 
safety,  joined  the  Swiss  league. 
Its  former  lord  had  been  a 
Catholic  bishop ; and  so  Geneva 
welcomed  the  new  doctrines  of 
Zwingli.  Five  years  after  the 
death  of  that  leader,  John 
Calvin  (a  fugitive  from  France 
because  of  rehgious  heresy) 
found  refuge  at  Geneva,  and 
soon  became  there  an  absolute 
dictator  over  both  church  and  government.  Geneva  became  a 
Puritan  theocracy,  “with  Calvin  for  its  pope.” 

The  Spread  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland,  England,  and  America.  — 
This  remarkable  man  was  a young  French  scholar  of  sternly 
logical  mind.  He  became  the  father  of  Puritan  theology  and  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  with  its  synods  and  presbyteries.  Un- 
doubtedly he  took  the  law  of  Moses  rather  than  the  spirit  of  Christ 
for  the  basis  of  his  legislation  : but  his  writings  influenced  pro- 
foundly his  own  and  future  times.  Ardent  reformers  from  all 
Europe  flocked  to  Geneva  to  imbibe  his  teachings,  and  then  re- 
turned to  spread  Calvinism  in  their  own  lands.  From  Geneva 
came  the  seeds  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  of  the  great  Puritan 
movement  within  the  English  church  (soon  to  be  treated),  of 
the  leading  Protestant  movement  among  the  Dutch,  and  of  the 
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Huguenot  church  of  France.  It  is  from  the  French  Calvin,  not 
the  German  Luther,  that  modern  liberal  Protestantism  has  sprung. 
True,  Calvin  did  not  believe  in  democracy,  and  he  taught  that 
for  subjects  to  resist  even  a wicked  ruler  was  to  resist  God ; but, 
in  spite  of  this  teaching,  in  the  course  of  historical  movements 
Calvinism  became  the  ally  of  political  freedom  in  France,  Holland, 
England,  Scotland,  and  America. 

III.  CATHOLICISM  KEEPS  THE  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE 

Reforms  within  the  Catholic  Church.  — For  a time,  Protestant- 
ism promised  to  win  also  the  south  of  Europe ; but  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Bohemia,  and  South 
Germany  were  finally  saved  to 
Cathohcism. 

This  was  mainly  because  the 
old  church  quickly  purged  it- 
self of  old  abuses.  At  first 
Erasmus  and  other  Humanists 
had  been  interested  in  the  work 
of  Luther.  But  when  it  be- 
came plain  that  that  movement 
was  breaking  up  the  unity  of 
Christendom,  they  were  vio- 
lently repelled  by  it.  Disrup- 
tion into  warring  sects,  they 
felt,  was  a greater  evil  than 
existing  faults.  They  continued 
to  work,  however,  with  even 
greater  zeal  than  before,  for  reform  within  the  church.  Such  reform 
was  finally  carried  out  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563).  That 
great  body  did  not  change  Catholic  forms ; but  it  defined  some 
doctrines  more  exactly,  and  infused  a greater  moral  energy  into 
the  church. 

The  Founding  of  the  Jesuits.  — The  new  religious  enthusiasm 
within  the  Catholic  world  gave  birth,  also,  to  several  new  religious 
orders.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Order  of  Jesus 
(Jesuits),  founded  in  1534  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a gallant  Spanish 
gentleman  of  deep  religious  feeling.  The  Jesuits  stood  to  the 
friars  somewhat  as  the  friars  stood  to  the  older  monks.  Holding 
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fast  like  the  friars  to  an  intensely  religious  private  life,  they  repre- 
sented a further  advance  into  the  world  of  public  affairs.  Their 
members  mingled  with  men  in  all  capacities.  Especially  did  they 
distinguish  themselves  as  statesmen  and  as  teachers.  Their 
schools  were  the  best  in  Europe,  and  many  a Protestant  youth  was 
drawn  back  by  them  to  Catholicism;  and  their  many  devoted 
missionaries  among  the  heathen  in  the  New  World  won  vast  regions 
to  Christianity  and  Catholicism. 

The  Inquisition  and  Protestantism.  — Unhappily,  less  praise- 
worthy forces  had  a share  in  the  victory  of  Catholicism.  Religious 
wars,  we  shall  see,  in  large  part  kept  France,  Bohemia,  and  South 
Germany  Catholic ; and  elsewhere  the  final  success  of  the  Cathohc 
church  in  crushing  out  Protestantism  was  due  in  part  to  the 
Inquisition. 

The  Inquisition  dated  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  At  that 
time  the  church  had  suffered  one  of  its  periods  of  decline ; and  dis- 
content with  its  corruption  had  given  rise  to  several  small  heresies. 
The  most  important  of  these  sects  were  the  Albigenses  in  south- 
eastern France.  They  rejected  some  church  doctrines,  and  they 
rebelled  against  church  government  by  pope  and  priesthood  — 
so  that  an  old  by-word,  “I  had  rather  be  a Jew,”  became,  for  them, 
/T  had  rather  be  a priest” ! 

The  church  had  made  many  vain  attempts  to  reclaim  these 
heretics,  and  finally,  the  great  reforming  pope.  Innocent  III,  pro- 
claimed a “holy  war”  against  them,  declaring  them  “more  wicked 
than  Saracens.”  The  feudal  nobles  of  northern  France  rallied 
gladly  to  this  war,  hungry  for  the  rich  plunder  of  the  more  civilized 
south ; and  a twenty  years’  struggle,  marked  by  ferocious  massa- 
cres, crushed  the  heretics.  When  open  resistance  ceased  in 
desolated  Languedoc,  the  pope  set  up  a special  court  to  hunt  out 
and  exterminate  any  secret  heretics  remaining  there.  Soon  after- 
ward, this  court,  enlarged  and  reorganized,  became  a regular 
part  of  the  government  of  the  church  for  suppressing  heresy.  In 
this  final  form  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
though  it  held  sway  also  in  Portugal  and  Italy. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  now,  the  Inquisition  became  one  means 
of  stifling  the  new  Protestant  heresies.  The  court  seldom  con- 
fronted the  accused  with  his  accuser,  or  allowed  him  witnesses 
of  his  choosing ; and  it  extorted  confession  by  cruel  tortures, 
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carried  to  a point  where  human  courage  could  not  endure.  The 
property  of  the  convicted  went  to  enrich  the  church,  and  the 
heretic  himself  was  handed  over  to  the  government  for  death  by 
fire.  Persecution  of  unbelievers  was  characteristic  of  the  age. 
It  disgraced  every  sect,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic.  But  no 
Protestant  land  possessed  a device  so  admirably  calculated  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  as  the  Inquisition. 

Fob  Further  Reading.  — McGiffert’s  Martin  Luther,  The  Man  and  His 
Works;  or  Lindsay’s  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation ; Ward’s  The  Counter- 
Reformation;  Robinson’s  Readings  in  European  History,  for  source  material. 
Parkman’s  histories,  especially  Pioneers  of  New  France  (chs.  v and  vi)  and 
Jesuits  in  North  America  (ch.  ii),  contain  interesting  accounts  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. If  available,  the  scholarly  Catholic  Encyclopedia  should  be  consulted  for 
its  articles  on  “ Luther  ” and  “ Indulgences.” 


St.  Albans  Abbey 

A well-preserved  abbey  church.  The  rest  of  the  monastery  is  destroyed. 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  PROTESTANT  MOVEMENT 


Henry  VIII  Quarrels  with  the  Pope.  — In  England  Henry  VIII  ^ 
had  shown  himself  zealous  against  Luther,  and  had  even  written 
a book  to  controvert  Luther’s  teaching,  in  return  for  which  the 
pope  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title,  “ Defender  of  the  Faith.” 
A little  later,  however,  Henry  desired  a divorce  from  his  wife,  the 
unfortunate  Catherine  of  Aragon,  aunt  of  Charles  V.  Catherine’s 
only  child  was  a girl  (Mary) , and  Henry  was  anxious  for  a son.  More 
to  the  point,  he  wished  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  a lady  of  the  court. 


1 The  following  table  of  Tudor  rulers  shows  also  the  claim  of  the  first  ruler  of 
the  next  royal  family.  (Three  of  Henry  VIII’s  wives,  by  whom  he  had  no  children, 
are  not  shown.) 

(1)  Henry  VII  (1485-1509) 


I 

Margaret 

(m.  James  IV  of  Scotland) 

I 

James  V of  Scotland 

I 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

I 

(6)  James  I 
of  England 
(1603-1625) 
the  first 
Stuart  king 


(2)  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547) 


I 

(4)  Mary 
(1553-1558) 
(daughter  of 
Catherine 
of  Aragon) 


(5)  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603) 
(daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn) 


Mary 

(grandmother  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey) 


(3)  Edward  VI 
(1547-1553) 
(son  of 

Jane  Seymour) 
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After  long  negotiation,  the  pope  refused  to  grant  the  divorce. 
Thereupon  Henry  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  pope  so  far  as 
his  island  was  concerned,  and  secured  the  divorce  from  his  own 
courts.  The  clergy  and  people  were  then  forbidden  to  make  any 
further  payments  to  “the  Bishop  of  Rome”  (1532),  and  an  Act  of 
Supremacy  declared  Henry  the  “only  supreme  head  on  earth 
of  the  Church  of  England.”  When  Parliament  passed  these 
laws,  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  just  been  put  into  form;  and 
Calvin  was  about  to  take  up  Zwingli’s  work. 

Thus  in  England,  separation  from  Rome  was  due  at  first  to 
personal  motives  of  the  monarch.  So  far  there  had  been  no 
attack  on  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  old  church ; and  Henry 
wished  none.  But  his  chief  advisers,  especially  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  pronounced  his  divorce,  had  strong 
Protestant  leanings ; and  so  some  additional  measures  were  se- 
cured. The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  declared  false ; and  the 
Bible,  in  English,  was  introduced  into  the  church  service,  in  place 
of  the  old  Latin  liturgy. 

He  Dissolves  the  Monasteries,  Punishes  Traitors,  and  Bums  . 
Heretics.  — Most  of  England  accepted  these  changes  calmly,  and 
even  the  clergy  made  no  serious  resistance,  as  a class,  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  pope’s  power ; but  the  monasteries  were  centers  of 
criticism.  Henry  determined  to  root  out  resistance,  and  to  enrich 
himself,  by  their  utter  ruin ; and,  at  the  king’s  wish.  Parliament 
dissolved  the  seven  hundred  such  institutions  in  England.  A 
little  of  their  wealth  was  set  aside  to  found  schools  and  hospitals 
(in  place  of  the  work  in  such  lines  formerly  done  by  the  mon- 
asteries themselves),  but  Henry  seized  most  of  the  monastic 
lands  for  the  crown.  Then  he  parceled  out  parts  of  them, 
shrewdly,  to  new  nobles  and  the  gentry.  Thousands  of  influen- 
tial families  were  enriched  by  such  gifts,  and  became  centers  of 
hostihty  to  any  reconciliation  with  Rome  that  would  ruin  their 
private  fortunes. 

These  changes  were  as  far  as  Henry  would  go ; and,  to  the  close 
of  his  long  reign,  he  beheaded  “ traitors  ” who  recognized  papal 
headship,  and  burned  “heretics”  who  denied  papal  doctrines.  In 
one  day,  in  1540,  three  “heretics”  and  three  “traitors”  suffered 
death.  The  most  famous  martyr  was  the  Catholic  Sir  Thomas 
More. 
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The  State  Religion  Veers  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  Again.  — 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  VI.  The  new  king  was  a 
boy  of  nine,  and  during  his  short  reign  the  government  was  held 
by  a rapacious  clique  of  Protestant  lords.  Partly  to  secure  fresh 
plunder,  these  men  tried  to  carry  England  into  the  full  current  of 
the  Protestant  movement.  Priests  were  allowed  to  marry.  The 

use  of  the  old  litany,  and  of 
incense,  holy  water,  and  the 
surphce,  was  forbidden.  Com- 
missioners to  carry  out  these 
commands  throughout  Eng- 
land sometimes  broke  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  sacred 
buildings  and  tore  from  the 
pedestals  the  carved  forms  of 
saints.  Rebellion  was  put 
down  cruelly,  several  Catho- 
lics were  burned  as  heretics 
and  conspirators,  — among 
them  Father  Forest,  who  was 
roasted  barbarously  in  a swing- 
ing iron  cradle  over  a slow  fire. 
During  this  period,  the  English 
Prayer  Book  was  put  into  its 
present  form,  under  the  direction  of  Cranmer ; and  articles  of  faith 
were  adopted  which  inclined  toward  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

Henry  had  had  Parliament  fix  the  order  in  which  his  children 
should  be  entitled  to  succeed  him;  and  so  when  Edward  died 
at  fifteen,  the  throne  passed  to  his  elder  half-sister,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Mary  was  an  earnest  Catholic,  and  felt 
an  intense  personal  repugnance  for  the  Protestant  movement 
which  had  begun  in  England  by  the  disgrace  of  her  mother.  The 
nation  was  still  overwhelmingly  Catholic  in  feeling.  The  Prot- 
estants were  active,  organized,  and  influential ; but  they  were  few 
in  numbers,  and  Mary  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  away  with  the 
Protestant  innovations  of  her  brother’s  time.  But  she  wanted 
more  than  this : she  wished  to  undo  her  father’s  work,  and  tO 
restore  England  to  its  allegiance  to  the  pope.  Parliament  readily 
voted  the  repeal  of  all  anti-Catholic  laws,  but  it  refused  stubbornly 
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to  restore  the  church  lands.  Finally  the  pope  wisely  waived  this 
point.  Then  the  nation  was  solemnly  absolved,  and  received 
back  into  the  Roman  church. 

But  Mary  destroyed  her  work  by  marrying  Philip  of  Spain, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  and  by  a bloody  persecution  of 
Protestants.  All  English  patriots  dreaded,  with  much  reason, 
lest  little  England  be  made  a mere  province  of  the  world-wide 
Spanish  rule ; and  even  zealous  Catholics  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  looming  up  behind  the  Queen’s  hated 
Spanish  bridegroom. 

Mary’s  persecution  in  itself  was  quite  enough  to  rouse  popular 
fear  and  hatred.  In  a few  months,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  martyrs  were  burned,  — nearly  half  the  entire  number  that 
suffered  death  for  conscience’  sake  (avowedly)  in  all  English 
history.  Catholics  had  died  for  their  faith  under  both  Henry 
and  Edward ; but  there  had  been  no  such  piling  up  of  executions ; 
and,  moreover,  most  of  those  Catholic  victims  had  been  put  to 
death,  nominally,  not  for  religious  opinions,  but  as  detested 
traitors;  and  the  executions  (with  a very  few  exceptions)  had 
taken  place  not  by  fire  but  by  the  more  familiar  headsman’s  ax. 
England  had  taken  calmly  the  persecutions  by  the  preceding 
sovereigns,  but  it  was  now  deeply  stirred.  The  most  famous 
martyrs  were  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishops  Ridley  and 
Latimer.  Latimer  had  preached  in  approval  of  the  torture  of 
Father  Forest ; but  now  he  showed  at  least  that  he  too  knew  how 
to  die  a hero.  “Play  the  man.  Master  Ridley,”  he  called  out  to 
his  companion  as  they  approached  the  stake ; “we  shall  this  day, 
by  God’s  grace,  light  such  a candle  in  England  as,  I trust,  shall 
never  be  put  out.” 

Other  causes,  too,  made  the  queen  unpopular.  To  please 
her  husband,  she  led  England  into  a silly  and  disastrous  war  with 
France,  and  then  managed  it  blunderingly.  England  had  never 
seemed  more  contemptible  to  other  nations;  and  apparently,  it 
was  doomed  to  become  the  prey  of  Spain  or  France.  Mary  died 
after  a troubled  reign  of  five  years.  As  Henry’s  parliaments  had 
arranged,  she  was  succeeded  by  her  half-sister,  Elizabeth. 

The  Reigh  of  “ Good  Queen  Bess.”  — Elizabeth  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VHI  and  Anne  Boleyn.  From  her  father, 
! she  had  a.  strong  body,  a powerful  intellect,  an  imperious  will. 
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and  dauntless  courage ; and  from  both  parents,  a sort  of  bold 
beauty  and  a strain  of  coarseness.  She  had  grown  up  in  Henry’s 
court  among  the  men  of  the  New  Learning,  and  was  probably  the 
best  educated  woman  of  her  century,  — speaking  several  languages 
and  reading  both  Latin  and  Greek.  She  has  been  called  “a  true 
child  of  the  Renaissance,”  too,  in  her  freedom  from  moral  scruple. 
To  Elizabeth,  says  a great  historian,  “a,  lie  was  simply  an  intellec- 
tual means  of  avoiding  a difficulty.” 


Kenilworth  Castle  in  1620 

One  of  the  most  famous  castles  of  the  feudal  age.  The  walls  enclosed  seven 
acres.  Elizabeth  gave  this  property  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Today  only  the  rear 
part  stands,  in  picturesque  decay. 

She  was  often  vacillating  in  policy ; but  she  was  a keen  judge 
of  men,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  about  her  a group  of  wise 
and  patriotic  counselors.  Above  all,  she  had  a deep  love  for  her 
country.  After  more  than  forty  years  of  rule,  she  said  proudly, 
and,  on  the  whole,  truly,  — “ I do  call  God  to  witness,  never 
thought  was  cherished  in  my  heart  that  tended  not  to  my  subjects’ 
good.” 

And  England  repaid  her  love  with  a passionate  and  romantic 
devotion  to  its  “Virgin  Queen.”  Except  for  her  counselors,  men 
knew  little  of  Elizabeth’s  deceit  and  vulgarity  and  weaknesses. 
They  saw  only  that  her  long  reign  had  piloted  England  safely 
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through  a maze  of  foreign  perils,  and  had  built  up  its  power  and 
dignity  abroad  and  its  unity  and  prosperity  at  home,  while  her 
court  was  made  glorious  by  splendid  bands  of  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  poets.  Except  for  the  ‘‘Oxford  Reformers,”  England  had 
lagged  behind  in  the  early  Renaissance,  but  now  the  Elizabethan 
Renaissance  gave  that  land  a first  place  in  the  movement. 
Edmund  Spenser  created  a new  form  of  English  poetry  in  his 
Faerie  Queene.  And  the  splendor  of  the  Elizabethan  age  found  a 
climax  in  English  drama,  with  Shakespeare  as  the  most  resplendent 
star  in  a glorious  galaxy  that  counted  such  other  shining  names  as 
Marlowe,  Greene,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Not  less 
splendid,  possibly  even  more  important,  was  the  scientific  progress 
of  Harvey  and  Francis  Bacon.  Amid  the  petty  squabbles  of  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  England  looked  back  with  longing  to  “the  spacious 
days  of  great  Ehzabeth.” 

MTien  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  at  least  two-thirds  of  Eng- 
land was  still  Catholic  in  doctrine.  Ehzabeth  herself  had  no  liking 
for  Protestantism,  while  she  did  like  the  pomp  and  ceremonial 
of  the  old  church.  She  wanted  neither  the  system  of  her  sister  nor 
that  of  her  brother,  but  would  have  preferred  to  go  back  to  that 
of  her  father.  But  the  extreme  Catholic  party  did  not  recognize 
her  mother’s  marriage  as  valid,  and  so  denied  Elizabeth’s  claim  to 
the  throne.  This  forced  her  to  throw  herself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants.  She  gave  all  chief  offices  in  church  and  state  to  that 
active,  intelligent,  well-organized  minority;  and  the  Elizabethan 
Settlement  established  the  English  Episcopal  church  much  as 
it  still  stands.  At  about  the  same  time,  John  Knox  brought 
Calvinism  from  Geneva  to  Scotland,  and  organized  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  church. 

Early  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  an  Act  of  Uniformity  had  ordered 
all  people  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship,  under  threat  of  ex- 
treme penalties;  but  for  many  years  this  act  was  not  enforced 
strictly.  After  Catholic  plots  against  her  throne  began,  however, 
Elizabeth  adopted  strong  measures.  Many  leading  Catholics 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  attend  the  English 
church.  And,  under  a new  law.  Catholic  priests,  and  others  who 
made  converts  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism,  were  declared 
guilty  of  treason.  Many  martyrs  suffered  torture  on  the  rack 
and  death  on  the  scaffold  — nearly  as  many  as  had  died  in  the 


The  Globe  Theater 

This  theater  of  Shakespeare’s  was  built  in  1599  and  destroyed  in  1613  by  a fire 
caused  by  discharge  of  “cannon”  in  the  play  Henry  VIII.  English  towns  were 
just  beginning  to  have  theaters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Plays 
were  given  only  by  day.  The  poor  found  place  in  the  pit,  a position  just  in  front  of 
the  stage.  They  might  get  wet  from  a sudden  shower,  because  the  roof  was  left 
open  to  get  light  for  the  stage,  and  they  had  to  stand,  as  there  were  no  seats. 


Shakespeare  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
So  must  the  young  Shakespeare  often  have  appeared  before  the  favorites  of  the 
Court  and  entertained  them  with  readings  from  his  latest  plays. 
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persecution  of  “Bloody  Mary” ; but  Elizabeth,  like  her  brother, 
succeeded  in  making  such  executions  appear  punishment  of  traitors. 

The  Fate  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  — In  1587  was  executed  the 
beautiful  but  unscrupulous  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Mary  was  a 
Catholic  and  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland.  Elizabeth  showed 
her  hospitality  until  convinced  that  she  was  privy  to  Catholic 
plots  against  the  throne.  Her  execution  provoked  the  pope  to 
proclaim  a holy  crusade  against  Ehzabeth,  the  heretic  queen. 
Rome’s  appeal  explains  in  part  the  Great  Armada  of  the  following 
year. 

The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  — England  was  constantly 
threatened  by  the  two  great  powers  of  Europe,  Catholic  France 
and  Spain.  Neither,  however,  was  willing  see  the  other  gain  Eng- 
land ; and  by  skillfully  playing  off  one  against  the  other,  Ehza- 
beth kept  peace  for  many  years  and  gained  time  for  England  to 
grow  strong.  Gradually  it  became  more  and  more  clear  that  the 
real  foe  was  Spain.  Then  Ehzabeth  secretly  gave  aid  to  the  Dutch, 
who  were  in  rebellion  against  Philip  II  of  Spain  ; and  finally  Philip 
launched  his  “Invincible  Armada”  for  the  conquest  of  England 
(1588).  English  ships  of  all  sorts  — mostly  little  merchant  vessels 
hastily  transformed  into  a war  navy  — gathered  in  the  Channel ; 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  world,  the  small  but  swift  and 
better  handled  English  vessels  completely  outfought  the  great 
Spanish  navy  in  a splendid  nine  days’  sea  fight.  Spain  never 
recovered  her  supremacy  on  the  sea,  — and  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  English  colonization  of  America. 

England  Becomes  Protestant,  Ireland  Remains  Catholic.  — 
To  the  chagrin  of  Spanish  king  and  Roman  pope,  the  mass  of 
English  Catholics  had  proved  more  English  than  papal,  and  had 
rallied  gallantly  to  the  Queen ; and,  for  young  Englishmen,  the 
j splendid  struggle  made  Protestantism  and  patriotism  seem  much 
; the  same  thing.  The  rising  generation  became  largely  Protestant ; 

I and  before  Elizabeth’s  death,  even  the  Puritan  doctrines  from 
I Geneva  and  from  Presbyterian  Scotland  had  begun  to  spread 
I widely  among  the  people. 

! Ireland,  the  third  part  of  the  British  Isles,  remained  Catholic. 

^ Henry  II  had  tried  to  conquer  Ireland  ; but  until  the  time  of  the 
'Tudors,  the  English  really  held  only  a little  strip  of  land  (“the 
English  Pale”)  near  Dublin.  The  rest  of  Ireland  remained  in  the 
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hands  of  native  chieftains ; but  constant  war  rooted  out  the  old 
beginnings  of  Irish  culture. 

Henry  VIII  established  English  authority  over  most  of  the 
island  and  destroyed  the  monasteries,  the  chief  remaining  centers 


Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury  Fort 


Here  the  Queen  met  her  army  and  exhorted  them  to  resist  a Spanish  landing. 
The  rallying  of  the  Catholic  gentry  to  this  gathering,  with  their  retainers,  insured 
England’s  safety,  even  if  the  Armada  had  not  been  destroyed  at  sea. 


of  industry  and  learning.  Shortly  before  the  Armada,  Spain  made 
attempts  to  use  the  island  as  a base  from  which  to  attack  England. 
Alarmed  to  frenzy  by  this  deadly  peril  at  their  back  door,  Eliza- 
beth’s generals  then  completed  the  military  subjugation  with 
atrocious  cruelties.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  killed,  or  perished  of  famine  in  the  Irish  bogs;  and 
great  districts  of  the  country  were  given  to  English  nobles  and 
gentry.  Incessant  feuds  continued  between  the  peasantry  and 
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these  absentee  landlords,  and  the  Irish  nation  looked  on  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  Church  of  England  as  a part  of  the  hated 
English  tyranny.  As  English  patriotism  became  identified  with 
Protestantism,  so,  even  more  completely,  Irish  patriotism  became 
identified  with  Catholicism. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Green’s  History  of  the  English  People  is  the 
best  general  account. 


^ ,,,  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  Photo 

Dutch  Windmills 


In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  now,  such  windmills  in  great  numbers  were  used  to 
pump  surplus  water  out  of  the  canals  back  into  the  ocean.  They  are  a character- 
istic feature  of  that  country  “where  the  hulls  of  ships  at  anchor  on  the  sea  are  highe> 
than  the  steeples  of  the  churches.’’ 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 

A CENTURY  OF  RELIGIOUS  WARS 

Philip  n of  Spain  and  His  Treatment  of  the  Netherlands.  — 

When  Philip  II  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Sicilies,  and  master  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  the  most  powerful 
and  most  absolute  monarch  in  Europe.  The  Spanish  infantry 
were  the  finest  soldiery  in  the  world.  The  Spanish  navy  was  the 
unquestioned  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Each  year  the  great  “gold 
fleet”  filled  Philip’s  coffers  from  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  the 
Americas.  In  1580  the  ruling  family  in  Portugal  died  out,  and 
that  throne  (with  Portugal’s  East  India  empire)  was  seized  by 
Philip.!  q’jjg  Spanish  boast  that  the  sun  never  set  upon  Spanish 
dominions  became  literal  fact. 

Philip  himself  was  a plodding,  cautious  toiler  — despotic,  cruel, 
unscrupulous.  Charles  V had  disregarded  the  old  liberties  of  the 

1 Portugal  re-established  her  independence,  by  revolt,  in  1640. 
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Netherlands  and  had  set  up  the  Inquisition  in  that  country  with 
frightful  consequences.  Philip  continued  his  father’s  abuses, 
without  possessing  any  of  his  redeeming  qualities  in  Dutch  eyes. 
He  was  a foreign  master  — not  a Hollander  by  birth  as  Charles 
had  been  — and  he  ruled  from  a distance  and  through  Spanish 
officers.  Finally,  .Protestant  and  Catholic  nobles  joined  in 
demands  for  reform  and  especially  that  they  might  be  ruled  by 
officers  from  their  own  people.  Philip’s  reply  was  to  send  the 
stern  Spanish  general,  Alva,  with  a veteran  army,  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. Alva’s  Council  of  Blood  declared  almost  the  whole 
population  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  deserving  of  death  with  confisca- 
tion of  goods.  This  atrocious  sentence  was  enforced  by  butchery 
of  great  numbers  — especially  of  the  wealthy  classes  — and  in 
1568  a revolt  began. 

The  struggle  between  the  little  disunited  provinces  and  the  huge 
world-empire  lasted  forty  years.  In  the  beginning  the  conflict 
was  for  political  liberty,  but  it  soon  became  also  a religious  struggle. 
It  was  waged  with  an  exasperated  and  relentless  fury  that  made  it 
a byword  for  ferocity  even  in  that  brutal  age.  City  after  city 
was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  rapine  and  massacre,  with  deeds  of 
horror  indescribable.  Over  against  this  dark  side  stands  the 
stubborn  heroism  of  the  Dutch  people,  who  saved  not  themselves 
only,  but  also  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  of  political  liberty 
for  the  world. 

A Dutch  National  Hero.  — William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the 
central  hero  of  the  conflict.  Because  he  foiled  his  enemies  so 
often  by  wisely  keeping  his  plans  to  himself,  he  is  known  as  William 
the  Silent ; and  his  persistency  and  statesmanship  inspired  an 
American  writer  to  style  him  “the  Dutch  Washington.”  Again 
and  again,  he  seemed  to  be  crushed ; but  from  each  defeat  he 
snatched  a new  chance  for  victory. 

The  turning  point  of  the  war  was  the  relief  of  Leyden.  For 
many  months  the  city  had  been  closely  besieged.  The  people  had 
devoured  the  cats  and  rats  and  were  dying  grimly  of  starvation. 
Once  they  murmured,  but  the  heroic  burgomaster  (mayor)  shamed 
them,  declaring  they  might  have  his  body  to  eat,  but  while  he 
lived  they  should  never  surrender  to  the  Spanish  butchers.  All 
attempts  to  relieve  the  perishing  town  had  failed.  But  fifteen 
miles  away,  on  the  North  Sea,  rode  a Dutch  fleet  with  supplies. 
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Then  William  the  Silent  cut  the  dikes  and  let  in  the  ocean  on  the 
land.  Over  wide  districts  the  prosperity  of  years  was  engulfed  in 
ruin ; but  the  waves  swept  also  over  the  Spanish  camp,  and  upon 
the  invading  sea  the  relieving  ships  rode  to  the  city  gates.  Dutch 
liberty  was  saved. 

The  Formation  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  — Holland  had  been 
fighting  England’s  battle  as  well  as  her  own : only  the  Dutch  war 


Francis  Drake  Knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  | 

As  he  knelt  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  the  Golden  Hind,  the  Queen  knighted  him  for  ; 
his  service  to  England  in  circling  the  globe.  The  raiding  of  Spanish  America  on 
this  trip  so  angered  Spain  that  it  provoked  her  to  attack  England  with  the  Armada,  j 

had  kept  Philip  from  attacking  England.  Englishmen  knew  this ; j 
and,  for  years,  hundreds  of  English  volunteers  had  been  flocking 
to  join  the  Dutch  army.  Elizabeth  herself  had  many  times  helped 
the  Dutch  by  secret  supplies  of  money,  and  now  in  1585  she  sent  a 
small  English  army  to  their  aid.  This  was  the  immediate  signal 
for  the  Spanish  Armada;  and  the  overthrow  of  Spain’s  naval 
supremacy  by  the  splendid  English  sea  dogs  added  tremendously 
to  Holland’s  chances.  True,  the  ten  southern  provinces  of  the 
old  Netherlands  finally  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  returned  to 
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Spanish  allegiance.  (They  were  largely  French  in  race  and 
Catholic  in  religion.  Protestantism  was  now  completely  stamped 
out  in  them.  After  this  time,  they  are  known  as  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  finally  as  modern  Belgium.)  But  the  seven 
northern  provinces  — Dutch  in  blood  and  Protestant  in  religion  — 
maintained  the  conflict,  and  won  their  independence  as  The 
United  Provinces,  or  the  Dutch  Republic.^ 

The  most  marvelous  feature  of  the  struggle  between  the  little 
Dutch  state  and  Spain  was  that  Holland  grew  wealthy  during  the 
contest,  although  the  stage  of  the  desolating  war.  The  Dutch 
drew  their  riches  not  from  the  wasted  land,  but  from  the  sea ; and 
during  the  war  they  plundered  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  little  republic  built  up  a vast  colonial  empire ; 
and,  especially  after  Spain’s  naval  supremacy  had  been  engulfed 
with  the  Armada,  the  Dutch  held  almost  a monopoly  of  the  Asiatic 
trade  for  all  Europe.  One  hundred  thousand  of  their  three  million 
people  lived  constantly  upon  the  sea.  Success  in  so  heroic  a war 
stimulated  the  people  to  a wonderful  activity.  Holland  taught 
all  Europe  scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  well  as  the 
science  of  navigation,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  her  presses 
put  forth  more  books  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  Beginning  of  Spain’s  Decay.  — On  the  other  hand,  Spain 
sank  rapidly  into  a second-rate  power.  The  bigot,  Philip  HI, 
drove  into  exile  the  Christianized  Moors,  the  descendants  of  those 
Mohammedans  left  behind  when  the  Moorish  political  power  had 
been  driven  out.  They  numbered  perhaps  a twentieth  of  the 
entire  population,  — and  they  were  the  foremost  agriculturists 
and  almost  the  sole  skilled  artisans  and  manufacturers.  Their 
pitiless  expulsion  inflicted  a deadly  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of 
Spain.  For  a time  the  wealth  she  drew  from  America  concealed 
her  fall.  But  after  the  Armada  she  never  played  a great  part  in 
Europe,  and,  living  on  the  plunder  of  the  New  World,  she  failed 
to  develop  the  industrial  life  which  alone  could  furnish  a true 
prosperity.  Moreover,  the  Inquisition  steadily  “sifted  out  the 
most  flexible  minds  and  the  stoutest  hearts,”  until  a once  virile 
race  sank  into  apathy  and  decay. 


1 The  government  consisted  of  a representative  States  General  and  a Stadtholder 
(President).  The  most  important  of  the  seven  provinces  was  Holland,  by  whose 
name  the  union  was  often  known. 
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The  Religious  War  in  France.  — Another  religious  struggle 
(1562-1598)  long  desolated  France  — between  the  Huguenots 
(the  French  Calvinists)  and  their  persecutors.  This  strife  was 
complicated  by  personal  rivalries  between  groups  of  great  lords, 
and,  even  worse  than  the  other  wars  of  the  period,  it  was  marked 
by  assassinations  and  treacheries  — the  most  horrible  of  which 
was  the  famous  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  (August 
24,  1572)  in  which  10,000  Huguenots  perished. 

Their  leader,  however,  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  escaped,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  childless  French  king  in  1589,  he  became  heir 
to  the  throne.  Philip  of  Spain,  to  prevent  his  accession,  gave  aid 
to  the  Catholic  lords ; but  now  Philip  met  the  third  of  the  great 
leaders  on  whom  his  schemes  went  to  wreck.  Henry  drove  the 
Spanish  army  in  shameful  rout  from  France  in  the  dashing  cavalry 
battle  of  Ivry.  Then,  to  secure  Paris,  which  he  had  long  besieged 
(and  to  give  peace  to  his  distracted  country),  he  accepted  Catholi- 
cism, declaring  lightly  that  “so  fair  a city”  was  “well  worth  a 
mass.” 

V The  Edict  of  Nant^.  — In  1598  Henry’s  Edict  of  Nantes 
estabh^d  toleration  for  the  Huguenots.  (1)  They  were  granted 
full  equality  before  the  law.  (Before  this,  the  forms  of  oaths 
required  in  law  courts  had  been  such  as  a Protestant  could  not 
take,  and  therefore  a Huguenot  could  not  sue  to  recover  property.) 
(2)  They  were  to  have  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  in  private,  and 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  public  worship  except  in  the  cathedral 
cities.  And  (3)  certain  towns  were  handed  over  to  them,  to  hold 
with  their  own  garrisons,  as  security  for  their  rights. 

Henry  IV  proved  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  kings,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  loved.  With  his  sagacious  minister,  the  Duke 
of  Sully,  he  set  himself  to  restore  prosperity  to  desolated  France. 
Roads  and  canals  were  built ; new  trades  were  fostered ; and  the 
industry  of  the  French  people  once  more  with  marvelous  rapidity 
removed  the  evil  results  of  the  long  strife. 

Henry’s  son,  Louis  XIII,  came  to  the  throne  in  1610  as  a boy 
of  nine.  Anarchy  again  raised  its  head ; but  France  was  saved  by 
the  commanding  genius  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  chief  minister 
of  the  young  king.  Richelieu  was  a sincere  patriot,  and,  though 
an  earnest  Catholic,  his  statesmanship  was  guided  by  political, 
not  by  religious,  motives.  He  crushed  the  great  nobles  and  he 
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waged  war  upon  the  Huguenots  to  deprive  them  of  their  garrisoned 
towns,  which  menaced  the  unity  of  France.  But  when  he  had 
captured  their  cities  and  held  the  Huguenots  at  his  mercy,  he  kept 
toward  them  in  full  the  other  pledges  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  At 
the  same  time,  he  aided  the  German  Protestants  against  the 
Catholic  emperor,  in  the  religious  war  that  was  going  on  in  Ger- 
many, and  so  secured  a chance  to  seize  territory  from  the  Empire 
for  France. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany.  — The  period  of  the 
religious  wars  in  the  Netherlands  and  France  had  been  a period  of 
uneasy  peace  in  Germany ; but  now  came  in  that  land  the  last 
of  the  great  religious  wars  — just  a hundred  years  after  Luther 
posted  his  theses  at  Wittenberg. 

This  Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-1648)  arose  directly  out  of  an 
attempt  of  Protestant  Bohemia  to  make  itself  independent  of  the 
Catholic  Hapsburg  Empire.  Bohemian  independence  lasted  only 
a few  weeks ; but  this  was  long  enough  to  call  all  Germany  into  two 
armed  camps.  The  Protestant  German  princes,  however,  showed 
themselves  disunited  and  timid ; and,  had  the  war  been  left  to 
Germany,  a Catholic  victory  would  soon  have  been  assured.  But 
all  over  Europe  sincere  and  religious  Protestants  felt  deeply  and 
truly  that  the  war  against  the  Catholic  Hapsburgs  was  their  own 
war  — much  as  all  free  peoples  felt  in  the  World  War  when  liberty 
was  imperiled  by  Hohenzollern  autocracy.  First  Denmark 
(1625-1629)  and  then  Sweden  (1630)  entered  the  field  in  behalf  of 
the  Protestant  cause;  and  at  last  (1635-1648),  for  more  selfish 
reasons,  Catholic  France  under  Richelieu  threw  its  weight  also 
against  the  Hapsburgs  who  so  long  had  ringed  France  about  with 
hostile  arms. 

The  war  was  marked  by  the  careers  of  four  great  generals,  — 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein  on  the  imperial  side,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  “the  Lion  of  the  North,”  and  Man^fel^bn  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  Gustavus  was  at  once  great  and  admi- 
rable ; but  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1632)  in  the  moment  of 
victory ; and  thereafter  the  struggle  was  as  dreary  as  it  was 
terrible.  Mansfeld  and  Wallenstein  from  the  first  deliberately 
adopted  the  policy  of  making  the  war  pay,  by  supporting  their 
armies  everywhere  upon  the  country ; but  during  the  short  career 
of  Gustavus,  his  blond  Swede  giants  were  held  in  admirable 
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Richelieu  on  the  Mole  at  La  Rochelle 

La  Rochelle  was  a Huguenot  seaport,  and  it  held  out  through  a desperate  eight  months’  siege.  Richelieu  captured 
it  only  after  shutting  it  off  from  the  sea  by  an  immense  dyke,  or  mole.  This  painting,  by  Henri  Motte,  shows  Richelieu 
in  military  garb  at  a critical  moment  in  an  attack  upon  this  structure  by  Huguenot  ships. 
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discipline,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  a regular  commissariat 
that  had  been  known  since  Roman  times.  (Gustavus’  success, 
too,  was  due  largely  to  new  tactics.  Muskets,  fired  by  a match 
and  discharged  from  a rest,  had  become  an  important  portion  of 
every  army ; but  troops  were  still  massed  in  the  old  fashion  that 
had  prevailed  when  pikemen  were  the  chief  infantry.  Gustavus 
was  the  first  general  to  adapt  the  arrangement  of  his  troops  to  the 
new  weapons.) 

The  calamities  the  war  brought  were  monstrous.  Season  by 
season,  for  a generation,  armies  of  ruthless  freebooters  harried  the 
land.  The  peasant  found  that  he  toiled  only  to  feed  robbers  and 
to  draw  them  to  outrage  and  torture  his  family ; so  he  ceased  to 
labor,  and  became  himself  robber  or  camp-follower.  Half  the 
population  and  two-thirds  the  movable  property  of  Germany  were 
swept  away.  In  many  large  districts,  the  facts  were  worse  than 
this  average.  In  Bohemia,  thirty  thousand  happy  villages  had 
shrunk  to  six  thousand  miserable  ones,  and  the  rich  promise  of  the 
great  University  of  Prague  was  ruined.  Everywhere  populous 
cities  shriveled  into  hamlets ; and  for  miles  upon  miles,  former 
hamlets  were  the  lairs  of  wolf  packs.  Not  until  1850  did  some 
sections  of  Germany  again  contain  as  many  homesteads  and  cattle 
as  in  1618. 

What  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  Meant.  — The  war  was  closed 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  — drawn  up  by  a congress  of  ambas- 
sadors from  nearly  every  European  power.  This  treaty  contained 
three  distinct  classes  of  stipulations : provisions  for  religious  peace 
in  Germany;  territorial  rewards  for  France  and  Sweden;  and 
provisions  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  German  princes 
against  the  Empire. 

' 1.  The  principle  of  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  was  reaffirmed  and 
extended.  Each  sovereign  prince  in  Germany  was  to  choose  his 
religion ; and  his  subjects  were  to  have  three  years  to  conform  to 
his  choice  or  to  withdraw  from  his  realm. ^ 

2.  Sweden,  which  was  already  a great  Baltic  power,  extending 
around  both  the  east  and  west  shores  of  that  sea,  secured  also  much 
of  the  south  coast  (with  control  over  German  commerce) : Pom- 

1 Many  of  the  South  German  Protestants  were  then  driven  into  exile  by  their 
Catholic  lords.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  the  coming  to  America  of  the  “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  Praying  before  the  Battle  of  Lutzen 
The  king,  who  was  deeply  religious,  spends  a moment  in  prayer  to  the  Divine  Being. 
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erania  — with  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser  — was 
the  payment  she  received  for  her  part  in  the  war.  France  annexed 
most  of  Alsace,  with  some  fortresses  on  the  German  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  (The  Congress  also  expressly  recognized  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Dutch  Provinces.) 

3.  The  Empire  lost  more  than  mere  territory.  The  separate 
states  were  given  the  right  to  form  alliances  with  one  another  or 
even  with  foreign  powers.  The  imperial  Diet  became  avowedly  a 
gathering  of  ambassadors  for  discussion,  not  for  government : no 
state  was  to  be  bound  by  decisions  there  without  its  own  consent. 

Lasting  Results  of  the  Religious  Wars.  — The  religious  wars 
filled  a century  — from  the  struggle  between  the  German  princes 
and  Charles  V (1546)  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  They 
left  the  Romance^  South  of  Europe  Catholic,  and  the  Teutonic 
North  Protestant.  France  emerged,  more  united  than  ever,  quite 
equal  in  power  to  any  two  states  of  Europe.  England  and  Sweden 
had  both  risen  into  Great  Powers.  Two  new  federal  republics  had 
been  added  to  the  European  family  of  nations,  — Switzerland  and 
the  United  Provinces;  and  the  second  of  these  was  one  of  the 
leading  powers.  The  danger  of  a universal  Hapsburg  empire  was 
forever  gone.  Spain,  the  property  of  one  Hapsburg  branch,  had 
sunk  to  a third-rate  power ; the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  realm 
of  the  other  branch,  was  an  open  sham.  Far  to  the  east  loomed 
indistinctly  a huge  and  growing  Russian  state. 

Exercise.  — Dates  to  be  added  to  the  list  for  drill,  — 1520,  1588,  1648. 

For  Further  Reading.  — The  Student’s  Motley  is  an  admirable  and 
brief  condensation  of  Motley’s  great  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Willert’s 
Henry  of  Navarre  is  a brilliant  story. 


* “ Romance”  is  a term  applied  to  those  European  peoples  and  languages  closely 
related  to  the  old  Roman  rule  — like  the  Italians,  Spanish,  and  French. 


Boston,  England 


This  seaport,  which  derives  its  name  from  St.  Botolph,  who  founded  a monastery 
here  in  654,  lies  in  a flat  agricultural  district.  It  has  always  been  a commercial 
center,  due  to  its  location  on  the  river  Witham.  In  1257  a market  was  granted  to 
the  abbot  of  Crowland,  and  a great  annual  mart  was  thereafter  held.  In  1369  it  was 
made  a staple  port  for  wool  by  Edward  111. 


PART  IX 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1648-1789 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

SCIENCE  AND  TRADE 

The  hundred  years  of  ruinous  religious  wars  and  bloody  per- 
secution, almost  without  notice  at  the  time  were  also  an  age  of 
splendid  advance  in  science  and  in  trade,  — changes  either  of  which 
was  to  modify  the  life  of  men  and  women  in  the  future  more  than 
the  wars  of  Wallenstein  and  Gustavus. 

I.  SCIENTIFIC  ADVANCE 

Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Francis  Bacon.  — The  true  astronomy 
of  Aristarchus  had  long  been  lost,  and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages 
men  believed  the  earth  the  center  of  the  universe  with  sun  and 
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stars  revolving  around  it.  But  in  1543  a Polish  astronomer 
Copernicus,  published  a book  proving  that  the  earth  was  only  on& 
member  of  a solar  system  which  had  the  sun  for  a center. 

From  fear  of  persecution,  Copernicus  had  kept  his  discovery  to 
himself  for  many  years  — until  just  before  his  death,  when  the 
religious  wars  were  just  beginning.  Those  wars  themselves 
checked  study  and  discovery  in  parts  of  Europe ; and  persecution, 
for  a while,  repressed  scientific  discoveries  in  Catholic  countries. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Renais- 
sance the  popes  had  been  the 
foremost  patrons  of  the  new 
learning ; but  now  the  reaction 
against  the  Protestant  revolt 
had  thrown  control  into  con- 
servative hands,  and  the  church 
used  its  tremendous  powers  to 
stifle  new  scientific  discoveries. 

Still  much  was  done.  In 
Elizabeth’s  day  in  England,  the 
physician,  WiUiam  Harvey,  dis- 
covered the  truth  about  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  ^ and 
so  made  possible  modern  medi- 
cine. And  in  Italy  Galileo  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  of  the  pendulum  (as  they 
are  now  taught  in  our  textbooks  on  physics),  invented  the  ther- 
mometer, and,  taking  a hint  from  a Dutch  plaything,  constructed 
the  first  real  telescope.  With  this,  in  1610,  he  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  Copernicus’  teachings  by  showing  the  phases  of  the  planet 
Venus  in  its  revolution  about  the  sun.  True,  Galileo  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  the  pope,  imprisoned,  and  forced  publicly  to 
recant  his  teaching  that  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun ; but,  as 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  is  said  to  have  murmured,  “None  the 
less,  it  does  move.” 

And  more  important  than  any  specific  discovery  about  sun  or 
human  body  was  the  discovery  of  a new  way  of  finding  out  the 

1 For  centuries  men  had  believed  that  the  bright  blood  of  the  arteries  and  the 
dark  blood  of  the  veins  were  two  distinct  systems  (one  from  the  heart,  the  other  from 
the  liver).  Harvey  proved  that  this  was  all  one  system  and  that  the  dark  blood 
was  purified  in  the  lungs. 
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truth  about  the  world.  For  centuries  scholars  had  tried  to  learn 
only  by  reading  ancient  authorities,  and  perhaps  by  reasoning  a 
little  further,  in  their  own  minds,  upon  what  these  authorities 
taught.  But  the  new  discoveries  had  been  made  in  another  way ; 
and  now  Francis  Bacon,  in  England,  set.  forth  eloquently  the 
necessity  of  experiment  to  discover  new  facts.  And  before  1700, 
in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  great  scientific  societies  were 
founded,  to  encourage  scientific  investigation. 

II.  "BUSINESS”  BECOMES  A FORCE  IN  LIFE 

How  the  Practices  of  the  Middle  Ages  Hindered  the  Growth  of 
Business.  — The  second  great  change  that  marked  this  otherwise 
dismal  century  was  the  growing  influence  in  human  life  of  what  we 
call  business.  Business  had  been  almost  unknown  and  wholly 
without  influence  during  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  during  the 
later  centuries  of  that  period  it  had  existed  upon  a small  scale  only. 
How  the  barbarian  invasions  and  the  violence  of  the  Dark  Ages 
destroyed  the  old  Roman  town  life  in  Western  Europe  has  been 
briefly  told,  and  also  how  after  the  Crusades  a new  trade  began  to 
build  towns  anew.  But  for  some  centuries,  by  our  standards, 
these  new  towns  were  few  and  small,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
small  population  of  Europe  in  that  day. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  five  special  hindrances  to 
trade. 

1.  The  first  was  the  continued  violence  of  the  feudal  baron,  who 
long  looked  upon  the  trader  as  an  escaped  serf  and  therefore  as  his 
natural  prey.  In  England,  noble  and  townsman  were  far  less 
hostile  than  on  the  continent ; but  an  event  in  England,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Edward  I (1300),  shows  this  class  war  even  there. 
The  town  of  Boston  was  holding  a great  fair.^  Citizens,  of  course, 
guarded  its  gates  zealously  against  any  hostile  intruders,  but  an 
armed  band  of  country  gentlemen  (of  the  noble  class)  got  through 
in  the  disguise  of  play  actors.  When  darkness  fell,  they  began 
their  horrible  work  of  murder  and  plunder.  They  fired  every 

1 Large  cities,  at  fixed  times,  held  great  fairs,  lasting  many  days,  for  all  the  small 
places  in  the  neighboring  regions,  — since  the  villages  and  small  towns  had  either 
no  shops  or  small  ones  with  few  goods.  Merchants  from  all  the  kingdom  — and, 
indeed,  sometimes  from  all  Europe  — journeyed  to  such  fairs  with  their  goods, 
to  reap  a harvest  from  the  country  folk  who  crowded  about  their  booths.  The 
town  took  toll  for  these  booths,  and  usually  itself  paid  king  or  noble  a license  fee 
for  security. 
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booth,  slaughtered  the  merchants,  and  hurried  the  booty  to  ships 
ready  at  the  quay.  The  horror-stricken  people  of  other  towns 

told  how  streams  of  molten 
gold  mingled  with  rivers  of 
blood  in  the  gutters. 

True,  King  Edward, 
under  whose  license  the  fair 
had  been  promised  protec- 
tion, proved  strong  enough 
to  hang  the  leaders  of  these 
gentlemen.  But  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  same  period, 
like  events  followed  one 
another  in  horrible  pano- 
rama. The  towns  shut 
out  the  noble  knights  by 
walls  and  guards.  But 
from  their  castle  crags  the 
knights  swooped  down 
upon  unwary  townsmen 
who  ventured  too  near,  and 
even  upon  armed  caravans 
of  traders,  to  rob  and  mur- 
der, or  to  carry  off  for 
ransom.  Such  unhappy 
captives  were  loaded  with 
rusty  chains  that  ate  into 
the  flesh,  and  were  left  in 
damp  and  filthy  dungeons  — so  that  to  ^‘rot  a peasant”  became 
a byword.^ 

2.  Gradually,  the  robber  barons  learned  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
kill  the  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs,  and  the  land  pirates  softened 
their  methods.  The  new  monarchies,  too,  put  an  end  to  feudal 
violence.  But  the  trader,  though  no  longer  likely  to  be  robbed  of 
all  his  goods  at  one  time,  was  still  compelled  to  surrender  parts  of 
them  repeatedly,  in  tolls  at  every  bridge  or  ferry  or  ford,  at  the 


Ewing  Galloway 
Chateau  de  Josselin 

Walled  castles  on  crags  along  the  river  once 
were  the  homes  of  “robber  barons.”  Today, 
the  townswomen  wash  their  clothes  in  the 
shadow  of  the  forbidding  walls  in  perfect  safety. 


( 


^ At  sea  the  trader’s  perils  were  even  greater.  There  were  as  yet  no  lighthouses 
and  no  charts  to  mark  dangerous  reefs,  and  the  waters  swarmed  with  pirates,  led 
often  by  some  neighboring  noble. 
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gate  of  every  town,  at  the  foot  of  every  castle  hill  by  which  the 
rough  pack-horse  trail  wound  its  way.  The  collection  of  such  tolls, 
too,  was  marked  often  by  all  sorts  of  vexatious  delays  and  by 
intentional  injury  to  the  remaining  goods,  unless  the  helpless 
trader  bribed  the  official  who  did  the  work  with  added  goods  or 
coin  for  his  private  use.  (Such  tolls  grew  up  by  custom,  imposed 
by  local  authorities.  They  had  no  sanction  from  any  central  or 
national  government ; but  neither  did  the  governments  materially 
interfere  to  abolish  them  until  toward  1700.  In  England  this  evil 
never  reached  such  serious  proportions  as  on  the  continent.) 

3.  And  when  the  patient  trader  had  carried  his  diminished  wares 
past  all  these  perils  to  people  who  wished  to  buy,  too  often  the 
would-be  customers  had  no  money.  Wealth  they  had,  perhaps, 
in  land  or  in  goods,  but  not  in  any  portable  form  that  the  trader 
could  afford  to  take  in  pay.  This  lack  of  money  was  for  centuries 
a serious  hindrance.  In  Europe  the  ancient  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  were  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  supply  of  precious  metals 
from  which  to  coin  enough  money  for  the  demands  of  trade. 

4.  A large  part  of  what  little  money  there  wa's  remained  in 
hiding,  buried  perhaps  in  the  earth  for  safekeeping.  The  man 
who  had  coin,  but  who  did  not  need  to  use  it  himself,  had  no 
inducement,  as  now,  to  lend  it  to  someone  who  did  want  to  use  it. 
Interest  (usury)  was  unlawful.  The  whole  Christian  world 
believed  that  God  forbade  men  to  take  pay  for  the  use  of  money. 
Therefore  the  Jews  (outside  this  Christian  faith)  were  the  only 
money-lenders  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  almost  the  close ; and 
they,  robbed  at  every  turn  themselves  by  king  and  baron,  loaned 
only  at  ruinous  rates  rising  usually  to  about  fifty  per  cent  a year.^ 

To  be  sure,  in  the  thirteenth  century  Italian  money-lenders 
(Lombards),  began  in  a small  degree  to  supply  the  place  of  modem 
bank  loans  by  a quaint  evasion  of  the  belief  about  usury.  They 
established  moneyed  colonies  in  the  chief  towns  of  Europe,  ^ and 

1 The  Christian  world  in  the  most  un-Christian  spirit  despised  and  persecuted 
the  whole  Jewish  race  on  the  ground  that  some  of  their  distant  ancestors  had 
persecuted  Jesus.  In  every  Western  European  land,  a Jew  was  compelled  by  law 
to  wear  a special  cap  or  other  clothing  to  mark  his  race,  and  to  live  in  a special 
quarter  of  the  towns  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  live  at  all  (the  Ghetto).  He  was 
forbidden  to  own  land  or  to  enter  any  trade  guild ; and  so  was  forced  to  live  by 
lending  money  — which  increased  the  popular  hatred  and  led  to  many  massacres 
in  England  and  France  like  those  which  the  Jews  have  had  to  suffer  in  recent  years 
in  Russia  and  Poland. 

* Lombard  Street  in  London  has  remained  a great  money  center. 
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loaned  money  on  good  security  without  interest  for  a short  time 
(a  week  or  a month,  perhaps) ; but,  when  not  repaid  on  time,  they 
then  exacted  a heavy  penalty,  previously  agreed  upon,  for  each 
month’s  delay.  The  Christian  world  found  it  convenient  to 

accept  this  subterfuge,  but  it 
was  still  some  centuries  before 
the  old  beliefs  and  laws  against 
usury  were  openly  abandoned. 

In  some  other  respects,  too, 
the  Lombards  revived  for  West- 
ern Europe  the  elementary 
banking  system  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  (a  method  of 
placing  money  with  bankers 
and  receiving  it  back  with  in- 
terest). A merchant  in  Bou- 
logne might  come  to  owe  a 
London  merchant  a large  sum. 
To  carry  the  coin  from  one  city 
to  another  for  each  transaction 
grew  more  and  more  impos- 
sible as  business  grew.  But 
now  the  Boulogne  merchant 
merely  paid  the  amount  into 
the  Lombard  bank  in  his  city 
(plus  some  premium  for  the 
bank’s  service)  and  received  a 
written  order  for  the  money 
on  a London  Lombard  house. 
This  written  bill  of  exchange  would  then  be  sent  to  the  London 
creditor,  who  could  get  his  money  on  presenting  it  at  his  London 
bank.  The  London  bank  would  have  frequent  occasion,  in  like 
fashion,  to  sell  drafts  upon  the  Boulogne  bank.  Then  at  some 
convenient  time  the  two  banking  houses  would  settle  their  balance 
in  coin ; but  the  amount  to  be  carried  from  one  to  the  other  would 
be  small,  compared  to  the  total  amount  of  business  it  represented. 
This  practice  was  a tremendous  help  to  business  — far  short  as  it 
fell  of  our  complicated  credit  systems  by  which  we  make  one  dollar 
do  the  work  of  many  dollars. 


Ewing  Galloway 

Money-Changers 


This  painting  by  Marinus  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London,  attracts  much  attention 
because  of  the  subject  and  the  striking 
manner  in  which  it  is  done.  One  can  see 
the  coins  which  have  been  received  and 
the  book  where  the  transaction  is  being 
recorded : and  one  can  get  a good  idea  of 
the  dress  that  men  wore  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages. 


Rheinstein.  a Medieval  Castle  on  the  Rhine. 
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5.  And  finally  the  guild  rules  absolutely  prevented  what  we  call 
wholesale  business  in  most  towns.  Those  rules  (for  a just  price 
and  to  prevent  monopoly)  had  been  highly  beneficial  when  they 
were  adopted,  but  now  they  were  hindrances  to  the  new  methods 
called  for  by  the  conditions  of  the  new  day. 

Business  Comes  Through.  — In  spite  of  all  such  obstacles  trade 
had  grown  slowly  from  the  Crusades  to  Columbus.  Even  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  Venice  and  Genoa  and  a few  other  Italian  cities  had 
kept  some  of  their  ancient  trade  with  the  Orient  — by  fleets  of 
ships  that  met  the  Arabian  caravans  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  after  the  Crusades  this  trade  spread  west 
from  Italy  down  the  Rhine  through  Germany  and  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  thence  across  the  Channel  to  England,  and, 
through  the  Hansa  merchants,  even  to  the  Baltic  lands.  This 
trade,  too,  had  made  life  over  in  Western  Europe,  not  merely  by 
bringing  in  new  luxuries  and  comforts,  but  much  more  by  stirring 
men  up  to  new  activities  and  by  awakening  new  energies.  The 
isolation  of  the  old  manor  and  village  life  vanished,  and  its  dull 
apathy  went  with  it.  To  satisfy  desires  for  the  new  foreign 
products,  the  people  of  the  village  must  themselves  produce  more 
than  before,  and  usually  something  different  from  before,  in  order 
to  have  wherewith  to  buy.  So  new  manufactures  were  built  up ; 
and  soon,  in  many  places,  the  men  of  the  West  began  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves  the  coveted  glassware  and  silks  and  velvets 
and  fine  linens  which  at  first  had  come  only  through  rare  traders. 
Thus,  for  the  more  energetic  and  stronger  of  the  town  people,  life 
became  more  hopeful  and  more  strenuous,  as  well  as  vastly  more 
comfortable. 

Most  of  these  commodities,  however,  were  still  supplied  by  trade 
with  the  East;  and  some  things,  like  sugar,  drugs,  and  spices, 
could  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  How  the  old  routes  for  this 
trade  were  closed  one  by  one  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  how  the 
I demand  for  new  trade  routes  played  a part  in  the  raising  of  the 
i curtain  upon  new  worlds,  east  and  west,  has  been  told.  And  then 
, indeed,  after  1500,  and  especially  after  1600,  did  trade  come  into 
! its  kingdom.  The  new  monarchies  stamped  out  feudal  plunder 
and  soon  checked  feudal  tolls;  the  growing  banking  system  fur- 
I nished  credits  and  security ; and  now  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico  and 
! Peru  poured  a steady  stream  of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain,  whence 
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the  needed  coin  filtered  into  other  parts  of  Europe  to  fertilize  trade. 
The  merchants/  each  with  his  retinue  of  adventurous  and  loyal 
ship-captains  at  sea  and  of  skilled  and  trusted  clerks  on  land,  rose 
suddenly  into  a new  estate  — as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  burgher 
as  the  burgher  three  centuries  before  had  seemed  from  the  villein. 
In  1350,  a royal  inquiry  listed  only  169  merchants  in  England.  In 
1600,  twenty  times  that  number  were  occupied  with  the  Holland 
trade  alone,  while  large  stock-companies  of  other  merchants  were 
trading  with  Russia,  India,  and  North  America.  France,  Holland, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  each  had  its  East  India  Company, 
and  most  of  these  countries  had  trading  companies  chartered  by 
the  kings  for  trade  with  other  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  Single 
merchants,  too,  sometimes  owned  large  fleets  for  such  trade,  like 
Shakespeare’s  Antonio  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Except  for  land,  this  class  had  more  wealth  by  far  than  the 
nobles  themselves,  and  lived  with  greater  comfort.  The  kings, 
too,  found  the  merchants  a convenient  source  of  revenue,  and  were 
inclined  to  favor  them  against  the  less  profitable  though  socially 
superior  nobles.  Rising  merchant  class  and  decaying  noble  class 
hated  and  feared  each  other.  Indeed,  the  merchants,  alive  to  new 
ideas,  made  the  strength  of  the  Reformation  everywhere  outside 
of  Germany;  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  nobles  toward  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  and  of  French  nobles  toward  the  Huguenots, 
was  due  in  part  to  their  detestation  for  these  ambitious  rivals. 

The  Story  of  English  Industry.  — A great  social  change,  like  the 
rise  of  this  new  business  society,  is  likely  to  be  accompanied,  for  a 
time  at  least,  by  a sad  depression  of  some  other  class.  This  social 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  English  industry  in  this  age. 

The  golden  age  for  English  peasants  was  the  half-century  from 
1450  to  1500,  just  after  the  disappearance  of  villeinage.  The  small 
farmer  lived  in  rude  abundance ; and  even  the  farm  laborer  had 
his  cow,  sheep,  or  geese  on  the  common,  his  four-acre  patch  of 
garden  about  his  cabin,  and  good  wages  for  his  labor  on  the  land- 
lord’s fields.  Sir  John  Fortescue  boasts  of  this  prosperity,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  French  peasantry:  “They  (English 
peasants)  drink  no  water,  unless  at  times  by  way  of  penance.  They 
are  fed  in  great  abundance  with  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish.  They 


1 A merchant  was  a trader  with  a foreign  country. 
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are  clothed  in  good  woolens.  . . . Every  one,  according  to  his 
rank,  hath  all  things  needful  to  make  life  easy  and  happy.” 

The  large  landlords  had  been  relatively  less  prosperous.  Since 
the  rise  of  their  old  laborers  out  of  villeinage,  they  were  land-poor, 
rhey  paid  high  wages,  while  under  the  wasteful  common-field 
system  crops  were  small.  But  by  1500  a change  began  which 
3nriched  the  landlords  and  cruelly  depressed  the  peasants.  This 
shange  was  the  process  of  enclosures  for  sheep-raising.  There  was 
a,  steady  demand  for  wool  at  good  prices  to  supply  the  Flemish 
markets,  and  enterprising  landlords  began  to  raise  sheep  instead  of 
grain.  Large  flocks  could  be  cared  for  by  a few  hands,  so  that  the 
tiigh  wages  mattered  less ; and  profits  proved  so  enticing  that  soon 
there  was  a mad  rush  into  the  new  industry. 

But  sheep-raising  called  for  large  tracts  of  land.  It  was  possible 
3nly  for  the  great  landlords ; and  even  these  were  obliged  to  hedge 
m their  share  of  the  common  fields.  Therefore,  as  far  as  possible, 
they  turned  out  small  tenants  whose  holdings  interfered  with  such 
‘enclosures,”  and  often  they  enclosed  also  the  woodlands  and 
meadows,  in  disregard  of  ancient  rights  of  common  pasture.  Sir 
Ihomas  More,  in  his  Utopia,  lamented  these  conditions  bitterly : 

“A  careless  and  unsatiable  cormorant  may  compass  about  and  inclose 
many  thousand  acres  within  one  pale,  and  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of 
their  own ; or  else  by  fraud,  or  violent  oppression,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries, 
they  be  so  worried  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell.  . . . They  [the  landlords] 
throw  down  houses ; they  pluck  down  towns  [villages],  and  leave  nothing 
standing  but  only  the  church,  to  be  made  a sheep-house.” 

Other  statesmen,  too,  bewailed  that  sheep  should  take  the  place 
of  the  yeomanry  who  had  won  Crecy,  and  who.  Bacon  said,  were 
also  “the  backbone  of  the  revenue” ; and  the  government  made 
many  attempts  to  check  enclosures.  But  law  availed  nothing ; 
nor  did  peasant  risings  and  riots  help.  Enclosures  went  on  until 
the  profits  of  sheep-raising  and  grain-raising  found  a natural  level. 

This  came  to  pass  before  1600.  The  wool  market  was  supplied  ; 
the  growth  of  town  populations  raised  the  price  of  grain ; and  the 
land  changes  created  a wealthy  landed  gentry,  to  take  a glittering 
part  in  society  and  politics.  But  this  new  prosperity  had  a somber 
background.  Half  of  the  villages  in  England  had  lost  heavily  in 
population,  and  many  had  been  wholly  swept  away.  Great 
numbers  of  the  peasants,  driven  from  their  homes,  became  “sturdy 
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beggars”  (tramps) ; and  all  laborers  were  thrust  down  to  a lower 
standard  of  life,  because  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  rose  twice  as 
fast  as  wages.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  justices  of  the  peace, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  were  given  power  to  fix  wages  for  farm 
work.  And  when  tramps  spread  terror  through  the  rural  districts, 
the  justices  hanged  them  in  batches. 
In  fifty  years,  in  the  glorious  day  of 
Shakespeare  and  Elizabeth,  seventy 
thousand  beggars  were  executed. 

Meantime,  England  was  becoming 
a manufacturing  country.  From  the 
time  of  the  Yorkist  kings,  the  sover- 
eigns had  made  the  towns  their  special 
care.  Elizabeth  welcomed  gladly  the 
skilled  workmen  driven  from  the  Neth- 
erlands by  the  Spanish  wars,  and 
from  France  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots.  Colonies  of  these  foreign 
artisans  were  given  their  special  quarter 
in  many  an  English  city,  with  many 
favors,  and  were  encouraged  to  set  up 
there  their  manufactures,  of  which 
England  had  previously  known  almost 
nothing.  Soon,  English  wool  was  no  longer  sold  abroad.  It  was 
worked  up  at  home.  These  new  manufactures  gave  employment 
to  great  numbers  of  workmen,  and  finally  absorbed  the  classes 
driven  from  the  land. 

And  in  turn,  this  manufacturing  fostered  commerce.  By  1600, 
England  was  sending,  not  merely  raw  materials  as  formerly,  but  her 
finished  products,  to  distant  markets.  And  then,  by  purchase  of 
land  and  by  royal  gifts  from  the  confiscated  church  property,  the 
members  of  the  new  merchant  class  rose  into  the  new  gentry,  and 
their  capital  and  energy  helped  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  land. 

At  the  same  time  the  rapid  growth  of  manufactures  worked  a 
favorable  change  in  the  life  of  the  workers.  The  guild  system,  with 
its  vexing  rules,  broke  down  in  England  (though  retained  much 
longer  on  the  continent),  and  was  replaced  by  the  so-called  domestic 
system.  Manufacturing  was  still  carried  on  by  hand,  and  mainly 
in  the  master’s  house ; but  the  masters  secured  freedom  from  guild 


A Beggar  or  Vagabond 


This  man  appears  to  be  lame, 
but  his  lameness  is  only  a pre- 
tense to  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
those  he  meets  and  stir  them  to 
generosity.  He  is  probably  an 
able-bodied  beggar  and  a thief. 
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control  and  rapidly  introduced  improved  methods.  Nearly  two 
centuries  later  in  Paris  a hatter  won  great  popularity  by  making 
better  hats  than  his  competitors,  — mixing  silk  with  his  wool ; but 
his  jealous  guild  brothers  had  his  entire  stock  destroyed,  completely 
ruining  him,  because  he  had  broken  the  guild  rules  requiring  that 
hats  should  be  made  of  pure  wool.  This  illustrates  only  one  of  the 
countless  outgrown  restrictions  from  which  English  manufacturers 
escaped  about  1600. 

The  Mercantile  Theory.  — But  the  very  success  of  Europe  in 
winning  the  long-needed  money  for  its  trade  had  led  men  into  a new 
and  mischievous  delusion.  For  some  two  hundred  years  after 
1600,  everyone  who  thought  upon  such  matters  at  all,  believed 
that  money  (instead  of  being  merely  a convenient  measure  for 
wealth)  was  itself  the  only  real  wealth.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  mercantile  theory,  the  new  nations  began  at  once  to  build  up 
new  barriers  against  foreign  trade  — less  hurtful,  to  be  sure,  than 
the  old  feudal  toll  system,  but  harmful  enough  to  burden  the  world 
down  to  the  present  day.  Governments  long  believed  that  the 
only  way  a country  could  get  riches  was  not  by  producing  more 
goods  or  by  saving  more  of  what  it  had,  but  by  getting  more  gold 
and  silver  money. 

Each  country  accordingly  sought  to  avoid  bringing  in  imports 
— as  though  it  could  always  sell  without  ever  buying.  Each 
sought,  too,  to  get  colonial  possessions  in  the  new  worlds  that 
might  supply  it  with  gold  and  silver,  or  at  least  with  those  articles 
which  otherwise  had  to  be  imported  from  foreign  lands.  And,  of 
course,  each  tried  to  keep  its  colonies  from  buying  from  anyone 
but  the  mother  country.  This  false  political  economy  was  one 
cause  of  a centurj^  of  new  wars,  and  still  hinders  real  brotherhood 
among  men. 

Exercise.  — Compare  this  English  enclosure  movement  with  that  in  Italy 
in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  explain  why  finally  it  was  less  ruinous. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

PURITANISM  AND  POLITICS  IN  ENGLAND 


Charles  I and  His  Wife 

Although  a bad  king,  Charles  was  a good  husband  and  father. 


I.  UNDER  THE  FIRST  STUARTS,  1603-1642 


Puritanism  in  Religion  and  Politics  of  England.  — England 
escaped  a strictly  religious  war ; but  for  two  generations  after  1600 
the  burning  questions  in  politics  as  in  religion  had  to  do  with 
Puritanism.  Within  the  established  Episcopal  church  the  domi- 
nant party  had  strong  High-church  leanings.  It  wished  to 
restore  so  far  as  possible  the  ceremonial  of  the  old  Catholic  church, 
and  it  taught  that  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  had 
been  directly  ordained  by  God.  This  party  was  ardently  supported 
by  the  royal  head  of  the  church  ^ Elizabeth,  James,  Charles,  in 
turn ; but  it  was  engaged  in  constant  struggle  with  a large,  aggres- 
sive Puritan  party.  The  same  two  parties  had  also  sharp  political 
differences,  and  the  strife  finally  became  civil  war. 

Two  groups  of  Puritans  stood  in  sharp  opposition  to  each  other, 
— the  influential  Low-church  element  within  the  church,  and  the 
despised  Separatists  outside  of  it.  The  Low-churchmen  had  no 
wish  to  separate  church  and  state.  They  wanted  one  national 
church  — a Low-church  church  — to  which  everybody  within 
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England  should  be  forced  to  conform.  They  desired  also  to 
introduce  more  preaching  into  the  service,  to  simplify  ceremonies, 
and  to  abolish  altogether  certain  customs  which  they  called  Rom- 
ish, — the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  (some  of  them)  of  the  prayer- 
book.  There  was  even  a subdivision  among  them  inclined  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  government,  as  it  existed  in  Scotland. 

The  Independents,  or  Puritans  of  the  Separation,  believed  that 
there  should  be  no  national  church,  but  that  each  local  religious 
organization  should  be  a little  democratic  society,  wholly  separate 
from  the  civil  government,  and  even  independent  of  other  churches. 
These  Independents  were  the  Puritans  of  the  Puritans.  To  all 
other  sects  they  seemed  mere  anarchists  in  religion.  Elizabeth 
persecuted  them  savagely,  and  her  successor  continued  that  policy. 
Some  of  the  Independent  churches  fled  to  Holland ; and  one  of 
them,  from  Scrooby  in  northern  England,  after  staying  several 
years  at  Leyden,  founded  Plymouth  in  America  (the  Pilgrims  of 
1620). 

How  England  Fared  under  the  Stuart  Kings.  — Political  liberty 
in  England  had  fallen  low  under  the  Tudors ; but,  after  all, 
Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  had  ruled  absolutely,  only  because  they 
made  use  of  constitutional  forms  and  because  they  possessed  a 
shrewd  tact  which  taught  them  just  where  to  stop.  Moreover, 
toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  foreign  perils  were  past, 
men  spoke  again  boldly  of  checks  upon  the  royal  power. 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  I (James  Stuart),  already 
king  of  Scotland.  James  was  learned  and  conceited,  — “the 
wisest  fool  in  Christendom,”  as  Henry  IV  of  France  called  him. 
He  believed  sincerely  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  That  is,  he 
believed  that  the  king,  as  God’s  anointed,  was  the  source  of  law 
and  could  not  himself  be  controlled  by  law.  He  wrote  a pompous 
and  tiresome  book  to  prove  this.  He  and  his  son  after  him  were 
despots  on  principle.  The  nation  had  been  growing  restive  under 
the  cloaked,  beneficent,  elastic  tyranny  of  the  strong  Tudors : 
naturally  it  rose  in  fierce  opposition  against  the  noisy,  needless, 
and  uncompromising  tyranny  of  the  weak  Stuarts. 

There  were,  as  yet,  no  organized  political  parties.  But  there 
was  a court  party,  devoted  to  the  royal  power,  consisting  of  most 
of  the  nobles  and  of  the  High-church  clergy ; and  an  opposition 
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country  party,  consisting  of  the  merchants,  the  mass  of  country 
gentry,  and  the  Puritan  element  generally.  The  issue  between 
the  two  was  promptly  stated.  Even  before  his  first  Parliament 
met,  James  I,  in  a famous  utterance,  summed  up  his  theory : “As 
it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  in  a creature  to  dispute  what  God  can 
do,  so  it  is  presumption  and  high  contempt  in  a subject  to  question 
what  a king  can  do.”  This  became  the  tone  of  the  court  party. 
When  Parliament  assembled,  it  took  the  first  chance  to  answer 
these  new  claims.  The  king,  as  usual,  opened  Parliament  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne.  As  usual,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
replied ; but,  in  place  of  the  usual  thanks  to  his  majesty,  he 
reminded  James  bluntly  that  in  England  the  royal  power  was 
limited.  “New  laws,”  said  the  Speaker,  “cannot  be  instituted, 
nor  imperfect  laws  reformed  ...  by  any  other  power  than  this 
high  court  of  Parliament.”  The  Commons  backed  up  this  speech 
by  a long  paper,  asserting  that  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  were 
their  inheritance  “no  less  than  their  lands  and  goods.” 

James  seldom  called  Parliaments  after  this,  and  only  when  he 
had  to  have  money.  Fortunately,  the  regular  royal  revenues 
had  never  been  much  increased,  while  the  rise  in  prices  and  the 
wider  duties  of  government  called  for  more  money  than  in  former 
times.  Both  Elizabeth  and  James  were  poor.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, had  been  economical  and  thrifty.  James  was  careless  and 
wasteful,  and  could  not  get  along  without  new  taxes. 

Thus  Parliament  was  able  to  hold  its  own.  It  insisted  stub- 
bornly on  its  control  of  taxation,  on  freedom  of  speech,  and  on  its 
right  to  impeach  the  king’s  ministers.  In  the  Parliament  of  1621, 
the  Commons  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  a marriage  that  James 
had  planned  for  his  son  Charles  with  a Spanish  princess.  James 
roughly  forbade  them  to  discuss  such  high  matters  of  state.  “Let 
us  resort  to  our  prayers,”  said  one  of  the  members,  “and  then 
consider  this  great  business.”  The  outcome  of  the  consideration 
was  a resolution,  “(1)  that  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  of 
the  subjects  of  England ; and  (2)  that  the  arduous  and  urgent 
affairs  concerning  the  king,  the  state,  the  church,  the  defense  of 
the  realm,  the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws,  and  the  redress 
of  grievances,  which  happen  daily  within  this  realm,  are  proper 
subjects  for  debate  in  Parliament ; and  (3)  that  in  the  handling 
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and  proceeding  of  those  businesses,  every  member  of  the  Commons 
. . . has  freedom  of  speech  ...  to  bring  to  conclusion  the  same.” 

James  tore  out  this  page  of  the  records  and  dissolved  Parliament. 
But  Prince  Charles  was  personally  insulted  by  the  Spanish  court, 
where  he  had  gone  to  visit  the  princess ; and  in  the  last  year  of 
James’  life  the  prince  succeeded  in  forcing  him  into  war  with 
Spain  — to  the  boundless  joy  of  the  nation. 

In  March,  1625,  in  the  midst  of  shame  and  disgrace  because  of 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  James  died.  In  May,  Charles  I met 
his  first  Parliament.  He  quarreled  with  it  at  once,  dissolved  it, 
and  turned  to  an  eager  prosecution  of  the  war,  trusting  to  win  the 
nation  to  his  side  by  glorious  victory.  Ignominious  failure,  instead, 
forced  him  to  meet  his  second  Parliament  in  1626. 

It  is  now  that  Sir  John  Eliot  stands  forth  as  leader  of  the  patriots. 
Eliot  stood  for  the  control  of  the  king’s  ministers  by  Parliament. 
Everything  else,  he  saw,  was  likely  to  prove  worthless,  if  the 
executive  could  not  be  held  responsible.  The  king’s  person  could 
not  be  so  held,  except  by  revolution,  but  his  ministers  might  be 
impeached ; and,  under  fear  of  this,  they  might  be  held  in  control. 
So  Eliot  persuaded  the  Commons  to  impeach  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  king’s  favorite  and  the  instrument  of  much  past  tyranny. 
Charles  stopped  the  proceedings  by  casting  Eliot  into  prison  — 
in  plain  defiance  of  parliamentary  privileges  — and  dissolving 
Parliament. 

The  king  fell  back  upon  benevolences  (good-will  gifts)  to  raise  a 
revenue.  This  was  a device  that  originated  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Henry  VIII,  absolute  as  he  was,  had  renounced  the 
practice.  Now  Charles  revived  and  extended  it,  ordering  his 
sheriffs  in  the  county  courts  to  ask  benevolences  from  all  taxpayers. 
But  county  after  county  refused  to  give  a penny,  often  with  cheers 
for  Parliament. 

Then  the  king  tried  a forced  loan.  This  was  a tax  thinly  dis- 
guised by  the  false  promise  to  repay  it.  The  king’s  party  used 
both  force  and  persuasion.  Pulpits,  manned  now  by  the  anti- 
Puritan  party,  rang  with  the  cry  that  to  resist  the  king  was  eternal 
damnation.  As  a patriot  of  the  time  put  it,  the  High-church 
clergy  “improved  the  highwa3unan’s  formula  into  ‘Your  money 
or  your  life  eternal.’”  And  Charles  made  use  of  more  immediate 
penalties.  Poor  freeholders  who  refused  to  pay  were  pressed  into 
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the  navy,  or  a turbulent  soldiery  was  quartered  in  their  defenseless 
homes ; and  two  hundred  English  gentlemen  were  confined  in  dis- 
graceful prisons,  to  subdue  their  obstinacy.  One  young  squire, 
John  Hampden,  who  had  based  his  refusal  to  pay  upon  a clause  in 
Magna  Carta,  was  rewarded  with  so  close  an  imprisonment  that, 
his  kinsman  tells  us,  “he  never  did  look  the  same  man  after.” 

Parliament  Passes  the  Petition  of  Rights.  — The  forced  loan 
raised  little  revenue  : and  with  an  armament  poorly  fitted  out, 
Buckingham  sailed  against  France  (with  which  his  blundering 
policy  had  brought  England  into  war).  For  the  third  time  in  four 
years  an  English  army  was  wasted  to  no  purpose ; and  sunk  in 
debt  and  shame,  Charles  met  his  third  Parliament  in  1628.  Before 
the  elections,  the  imprisoned  country  gentlemen  were  released, 
and  some  seventy  of  them  (all  who  appeared  as  candidates)  sat  in 
the  new  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  royal  efforts  to  prevent  their 
election. 

Charles  asked  for  money.  Instead  of  giving  it,  the  Commons 
debated  the  recent  infringements  of  English  liberties  and  some 
way  to  provide  security  in  future.  The  king  offered  to  give  his 
word  that  such  things  should  not  occur  again,  but  was  reminded 
that  he  had  already  given  his  oath  at  his  coronation.  Finally 
Parliament  passed  the  Petition  of  Right,  a document  that  ranks 
with  Magna  Carta  in  the  history  of  English  liberty.  This  great 
law  first  recited  the  ancient  statutes,  from  Magna  Carta  down, 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  arbitrary  taxation,  quartering  of 
soldiery  upon  the  people  in  time  of  peace,  and  against  forced  loans 
and  benevolences.  Then  it  named  the  frequent  violations  of 
right  in  these  respects  in  recent  years.  And  finally  it  declared  all 
such  infringements  illegal. 

After  evasive  delays,  Charles  felt  compelled  to  give  his  consent 
(and  accordingly  the  petition  became  a great  statute) ; but  at 
once,  in  a recess  of  Parliament,  he  broke  the  provisions  regarding 
taxes.  Parliament  reassembled  in  bitter  humor.  Heedless  of 
the  king’s  plea  for  money,  it  turned  to  punish  the  officers  who 
had  acted  as  his  agents  in  recent  infringements  of  the  law.  The 
Speaker  stopped  this  business  by  announcing  that  he  had  the 
king’s  command  to  adjourn  the  House. ^ Men  knew  that  it 


1 The  king  could  adjourn  the  Parliament  from  time  to  time,  or  he  could  dissolve 
it  altogether,  so  that  no  Parliament  could  meet  until  he  had  called  for  new  elections 
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would  not  be  permitted  to  meet  again,  and  there  followed  a 
striking  scene.  The  Speaker  was  thrust  back  into  his  chair  and 
held  there the  doors  were  locked  against  the  king’s  messenger; 
and  Eliot  in  a ringing  speech  moved  a series  of  resolutions  which 
were  to  form  the  platform  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  dark  years  to 


Oliver  Cromwell  Visits  His  Friend  and  Neighbor,  John  Milton 


In  this  historical  painting,  David  Neal,  the  artist,  correctly  makes  both  these 
"‘Roundheads”  wear  their  hair  in  flowing  locks.  Puritan  gentlemen  did  not  crop 
their  hair.  Short  hair  was  a class  mark.  Notice  that  Milton  is  not  at  his  desk 
writing,  but  at  his  organ  composing  music, 

come.  Royalist  members  cried,  “ Traitor ! Traitor ! ” Swords 
were  drawn.  Outside,  an  usher  pounded  at  the  door  with  a 
message  of  dissolution  from  the  king.  But  the  bulk  of  the  mem- 
bers sternly  voted  the  resolutions,  declaring  traitors  to  England 
(1)  anyone  who  should  bring  in  innovations  in  religion  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  (2)  any  minister  who  should  advise 
the  illegal  levy  of  taxes,  (3)  any  officer  who  should  aid  in  their 
collection,  and  (4)  every  citizen  who  should  voluntarily  pay  them. 

1 If  the  Speaker  left  the  chair,  business  was  at  an  end. 
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And  in  the  moment’s  hush,  when  the  great  deed  was  done,  Eliot’s 
voice  was  heard  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  that  hall : 
“For  myself,  I further  protest,  as  I am  a gentleman,  if  my  fortune 
be  ever  again  to  meet  in  this  honorable  assembly^  where  I now 
leave  off,  I will  begin  again.”  Then  the  doors  swung  open,  and 
the  angry  crowd  surged  out.  Eliot  passed  to  the  Tower,  to  die 
there  a prisoner  four  years  later.  But  Eliot’s  friends  remembered 
his  words ; and,  when  another  Parliament  did  meet,  where  he  had 
left  off,  they  began  again. 

The  “ No  Parliament  ” Years.  — First,  however,  England  passed 
through  a gloomy  period.  No  Parliament  met  for  eleven  years 
(1629-1640),  and  the  king’s  edicts  were  the  only  law.  Charles 
sought,  too,  ingeniously  to  find  new  ways  to  get  money,  and  his 
lawyers  invented  the  device  of  ship-money.  In  time  of  invasion, 
seaboard  counties  had  now  and  then  been  called  upon  by  earlier 
kings  to  furnish  ships  for  the  national  navy.  Charles  stretched 
this  custom  into  a precedent  for  collecting  a ship-money  tax  from 
all  England  in  time  of  peace. 

John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  the  twenty  shillings  assessed 
upon  his  lands,  and  the  famous  ship-money  case  went  to  the 
courts  (1637).  The  slavish  judges  decided  for  the  king  — as  had 
been  expected.  The  king’s  friends  were  jubilant,  seeing  in  the  new 
tax  “an  everlasting  supply  on  all  occasions”  ; but  Hampden  had 
won  the  moral  victory  he  sought.  The  twelve-day  argument  of 
the  lawyers  attracted  wide  attention,  and  the  court  in  its  decision 
was  compelled  to  state  the  theory  of  despotism  in  its  naked  hide- 
ousness. It  declared  that  there  was  no  power  to  check  the  king’s 
authority  over  his  subjects,  — their  persons  or  their  money,  — 
“For,”  said  the  Chief  Justice,  “no  act  of  Parliament  makes  any 
difference.”  If  England  submitted  now,  she  would  deserve 
slavery. 

The  chief  servants  of  the  crown  during  this  period  were  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  Thomas  Wentworth.  Wentworth  had  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  securing  the  Petition  of  Right,  but  soon  afterward 
he  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  king  and  became  Earl  of  Strafford. 
His  old  associates  looked  upon  him  as  a traitor  to  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

Laud  was  an  extreme  High-churchman  and  a conscientious 
bigot.  He  reformed  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  ennobled 
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the  ritual;  but  he  persecuted  the  Puritan  clergy  cruelly^  with 
imprisonment  and  even  by  the  cutting  off  of  ears.  (As  a result 
of  this  and  of  the  political  discouragement,  that  sect  founded  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Practically  all  the  immigration 
this  colony  received,  before  the  American  Revolution,  came  in  the 
ten  years  1630-1640,  while  Charles  ruled  without  Parliament.) 

In  1638  Laud  tried  to  force  Episcopacy  on  Presbyterian  Scotland. 
(Scotland  had  been  joined  to  England  when  her  King  James  had 
become  king  of  England,  but  each  country  had  its  own  Parliament, 
laws,  and  church.  The  union  was  personal,  and  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  the  two  countries  had  the  same  king.)  But  when  the 
clergyman  of  the  great  church  at  Edinburgh  appeared  first  in 
surplice,  prayer-book  in  hand,  Jenny ' Geddes,  a servant  girl, 
hurled  her  stool  at  his  head,  crying,  — “Out,  priest!  Dost  say 
mass  at  my  lug  [ear]  1”  The  service  broke  up  in  wild  disorder, 
and  there  followed  a strange  scene  in  the  churchyard  where  stern, 
grizzled  men  drew  blood  from  their  arms,  wherewith  to  sign  their 
names  to  a Solemn  Oath  and  Covenant  to  defend  their  own  form 
of  religion  with  their  lives.  This  Covenant  spread  swiftly  over  all 
Lowland  Scotland,  and  the  Covenanters  rose  in  arms  and  crossed 
the  border. 

The  Long  Parliament  and  Its  Leaders.  — Charles'  system  of 
absolutism  fell  like  a house  of  cards.  He  could  get  no  help  from 
England  without  a Parliament ; and  (November,  1640)  he  called 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  great  leaders  of  that  famous  assembly 
were  the  Commoners  Pym,  Hampden,  Sir  Harry  Vane,^  and,  some- 
what later,  Cromwell.  Pym  took  the  place  of  Eliot,  and  promptly 
indicated  that  the  Commons  were  the  real  rulers  of  England. 
When  the  Lords  tried  to  delay  reform,  he  brought  them  to  time  by 
his  veiled  threat : he  “should  be  sorry  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  to  save  England  alone." 

The  Scots  remained  encamped  in  England ; so  the  king  had  to 
assent  to  Parliament’s  bills.  Parliament  first  made  itself  safe  by 
a law  that  it  could  be  dissolved  only  by  its  own  vote.  Then  it 
began  where  Eliot  had  left  off,  and  sternly  put  into  action  the 
principles  of  his  last  resolutions.  Laud,  who  had  “brought  in 
innovations  in  religion,"  and  Wentworth,  who  had  advised  and 
helped  carry  out  the  king’s  policy,  were  condemned  to  death  as 


1 Vane  had  lived  in  Massachusetts  and  had  been  governor  there. 
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traitors.  The  lawyers  who  had  advised  ship-money,  and  the 
judges  who  had  declared  it  legal,  were  cast  into  prison  or  driven 
into  banishment.  And  forty  committees  were  appointed,  one  for 
each  county,  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  lesser  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  illegal  acts  of  the  government.  These  measures 
filled  the  first  year,^  and  so  far  the  Commons  had  been  united. 


Charles  I Seeking  the  “Five  Members”  in  the  House  of  Commons 
This  historical  painting  by  the  American  artist  Copley,  shows  the  Commons  in  an 
uproar.  The  members  have  removed  their  hats  — which  were  usually  worn  during 
a session — in  the  presence  of  the  king,  but  Charles  (properly)  still  wears  his. 

But  now  a split  began.  Moderate  men  thought  enough  had 
been  done.  To  do  more,  they  feared,  would  mean  revolution  and 
anarchy.  So  they  drew  nearer  to  the  king.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  far-sighted  leaders,  like  Pym  and  Hampden,  saw  the  necessity 
of  securing  safeguards  for  the  future,  since  the  king’s  promises 
were  worthless. 

Pym  brought  matters  to  a head  by  introducing  a Grand  Re- 
monstrance, — a series  of  resolutions  which  appealed  to  the 
country  for  support  in  further  measures  against  the  king,  pro- 


1 The  trial  of  Laud  came  later,  but  he  was  already  a prisoner. 
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posing,  in  particular,  that  the  king’s  choice  of  ministers  (his 
chancellor,  and  so  on)  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  an  all-night  debate,  marked  by  bitter  speech  and 
even  by  the  drawing  of  swords,  the  Commons  adopted  the  Re- 
monstrance by  the  narrow  majority  of  eleven  votes,  amid  a scene 
of  wild  confusion  (November  22,  1641).  Said  Cromwell,  as  the 
House  broke  up,  “If  it  had  failed,  I should  have  sold  all  I possess 
to-morrow,  and  never  seen  England  more.” 

Charles  tried  to  reverse  this  small  majority  by  destroying  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  three  other  leaders,  on  a charge  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  invading  Scots.  No  doubt  they  had 
been  technically  guilty  of  treason.  But  such  treason  against 
Charles  was  the  noblest  loyalty  to  England.  The  Commons  paid 
no  attention  to  the  king’s  charges ; and  so  Charles  entered  the 
House  in  person,  followed  to  the  door  by  a body  of  armed  cavaliers, 
to  seize  the  five  members.  News  of  his  coming  had  preceded 
him;  and,  at  the  order  of  the  House,  the  five  had  withdrawn. 
But  the  despotic  attempt,  and  weak  failure,  consolidated  the 
opposition.  London  rose  in  arms,  and  sent  trainbands  to  guard  , 
Parliament.  And  Parliament  now  demanded  that  the  king  give 
it  control  of  the  militia  and  of  the  education  of  the  royal  princes. 
Charles  withdrew  to  the  conservative  North,  and  unfurled  the 
standard  of  civil  war  (1642). 

For  Further  Reading.  — Green’s  English  People  (or  his  Short  History) 
is  thrillingly  interesting  for  this  and  the  following  periods. 

II.  THE  GREAT  REBELLION  AND  THE  “REVOLUTION” 

The  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  Bring  About  Civil  War.  — Many 
men  who  had  gone  with  Parliament  in  its  reforms  now  chose  the 
king’s  side  rather  than  open  rebellion.  The  majority  of  the 
gentry  sided  with  the  king,  while  in  general  the  merchant  and 
manufacturing  classes,  the  shopkeepers  and  the  yeomanry  fought 
for  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  the  struggle  was  a true  civil 
war,  dividing  families  and  old  friends.  The  king’s  party  took  the 
name  Cavaliers  from  the  court  nobles ; while  the  parliamentarians 
were  called  Roundheads,  in  derision,  from  the  cropped  hair  of  the 
London  ’prentice  lads.  (The  portrait  of  Cromwell  shows  that 
Puritan  gentlemen  did  not  crop  their  hair.  Short  hair  was  a 
class  mark.) 
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At  first  Charles  was  successful.  Shopboys  could  not  stand 
before  the  chivalry  of  the  Cavaliers.  But  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army,  had  raised  a troop  known  as 
‘‘Ironsides.”  He  saw  that  the  only  force  Parliament  could  oppose 
to  the  habitual  bravery  of  the  English  gentleman  was  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  extreme  Puritans.  Accordingly,  he  drew  his 
recruits  from  the  Independents  of  the  east  of  England,  — mostly 
yeomen  farmers.  They  were  men  of  godly  lives,  who  fell  on  their 

knees  for  prayer  before 
battle,  and  then  charged 
with  the  old  Hebrew  battle 
psalms  upon  their  lips. 
By  this  troop  the  great 
battle  of  Marston  Moor 
was  won.  Then  Cromwell 
was  put  in  chief  command. 
He  reorganized  the  whole 
army  upon  this  New 
Model ; and  the  victory 
of  Naseby  (1645)  virtually 
closed  the  war. 

When  the  war  began, 
many  Episcopalians  in 
Parliament  withdrew  to 
join  the  king.  This  left 
the  Presbyterians  almost 
in  control.  Before  long 
this  party  was  strength- 
ened still  further  by  the  need  of  buying  the  aid  of  Presbyterian 
Scotland.  Then  Parliament  made  the  English  church  Presbyterian. 
Soon,  it  began  to  compel  all  men  to  accept  this  form  of  worship.  On 
this  point,  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  and  the  Independent  New 
Model  quarreled.  Charles,  now  a prisoner,  tried  to  play  off  one 
against  the  other.  “Be  quite  easy,”  he  wrote  his  wife,  “as  to  the 
concessions  I may  grant.  When  the  time  comes,  I shall  know 
very  well  how  to  treat  these  rogues ; and,  instead  of  a silken  garter 
[the  badge  of  an  honorary  order  of  knighthood],  I will  fit  them  with 
a hempen  halter.” 

But  now  the  real  government  of  England  was  in  the  army.  A 


The  Trial  of  Charles  I 

An  engraving  in  Nelson’s  “True  Copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  the  Tryal  of  King  Charles  I,’’  published  in  1684,  and  reproduced  in  Green’s 
English  People. 
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council  of  officers,  with  Cromwell  for  their  head,  prepared  plans; 
and  the  whole  army  “sought  the  Lord”  regarding  them  in  mon- 
ster prayer-meetings,  and  quickly  stamped  out  the  royalist  and 
Presbyterian  risings.  Then,  under  order  from  the  council  ol 
officers.  Colonel  Pride  purged  the  House  of  Commons  by  expelling 
143  Presbyterians.  After  “Pride’s  Purge”  (December,  1648), 
Parliament  rarely  had  an  attendance  of  more  than  sixty  — out  of 
an  original  membership  of  some  five  hundred.  The  “Rump ” were 
all  Independents,  and  their  leader  was  Vane.  (Pym  and  Hampden 
had  died  some  time  before.) 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Commonwealth.  — This  remnant  of  Parlia- 
ment, backed  by  the  army,  abolished  monarchy  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  brought  “Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,”  to  trial 
for  treason  to  England.  Charles  was  executed,  January  20,  1649, 
dying  with  better  grace  than  he  had  lived.  Then  the  Rump 
Parliament  abolished  Presbyterianism  as  a state  church,  and 
declared  England  a republic,  under  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth. “The  people,”  said  a famous  resolution,  “are,  under 
God,  the  original  of  all  just  power ; and  the  Commons  of  England 
in  Parliament  assembled,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  have  the 
supreme  power  in  this  nation.” 

The  Scots  were  not  ready  for  such  radical  measures,  and  they 
were  offended  by  the  overthrow  of  Presbyterianism.  So  they 
crowned  the  son  of  the  dead  king  as  Charles  II,  and  invaded 
England.  Cromwell  crushed  them  at  Worcester,  and  the  young 
King  of  Scots  escaped  to  the  continent. 

The  Rump  ruled  four  years  more,  but  it  was  only  the  shadow  of 
the  Parliament  chosen  thirteen  years  before.  Cromwell  urged  a 
new  Parliament.  Finally  the  Rump  agreed  to  call  one,  but  planned 
to  give  places  in  that  body  to  all  its  own  members  without  re-elec- 
tion. Learning  of  this  scheme,  Cromwell  hurried  to  the  House 
with  a file  of  musketeers  and  dissolved  it  in  a stormy  scene  (1653). 

The  real  trouble  was  that,  though  the  Independents  had  won 
control  by  the  discipline  of  their  army,  they  were  after  all  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  nation.  Cromwell  tried  for  a while  to  get  a 
new  Parliament  that  would  adopt  a constitution,  but  the  assemblies 
proved  dilatory  and  fractious ; and  finally  the  army  officers  drew 
up  a constitution . This  ‘ ' Instrument  of  Government  ’ ’ made  Crom- 
well practically  a dictator,  under  the  title  Lord  Protector  (1654). 
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CromweH’s  rule  was  stained  by  shameful  cruelties  in  Ireland; 
but  in  other  respects  it  was  wise  and  firm.  He  made  England 
once  more  a Great  Power,  peaceful  at  home  and  respected  abroad ; 
and  he  gave  freedom  of  worship  to  all  Protestant  sects,  — a more 
liberal  policy  in  religion  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else  in  that 
age  except  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  Roger  Williams-  little 
colony  just  founded  in  Rhode  Island,  At  the  best,  however,  this 
government  was  a government  of  force.  The  noble  experiment 


Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  1651 


This  seal,  by  the  great  medalist  Thomas  Simon,  has  the  British  Isles  on  one  side, 
and  the  nation  (represented  by  the  House  of  Commons)  on  the  reverse.  From 
Green’s  English  People. 

of  a republic  had  failed  miserably  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  ; and, 
on  CromwelFs  death,  the  nation,  with  wild  rejoicings,  welcomed 
back  Charles  II  in  the  Restoration  of  1660, 

The  Stuarts  Are  Restored  to  the  Throne.  — With  the  Restora- 
tion, the  great  age  of  Puritanism  closed.  The  court  and  the 
young  cavaliers  all  over  the  land  gave  themselves  up  to  shameful 
licentiousness.  (But,  in  just  this  age  of  defeat,  Puritanism  found 
its  highest  expression  in  literature.  John  Milton,  years  before, 
had  given  noble  poems  to  the  world  — like  his  U Allegro  — but  for 
many  years  he  had  abandoned  poetry  to  work  in  Cromwelks 
Council  and  splendidly  to  champion  the  Puritan  cause  and  freedom 
of  speech  in  prose  pamphlets.  Now,  a blind,  disappointed  old 
man,  he  composed  Paradise  Lost.  And  John  Bunyan,  a dissenting 
minister,  lying  in  jail  under  the  persecuting  laws  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, wrote  Pilgrim's  Progress.) 
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The  established  church  became  again  Episcopalian,  as  it  has 
since  remained.  In  the  reaction  against  Puritan  rule,  the  new 
Parliament  passed  many  cruel  acts  of  persecution.  All  dissenters 
— Catholic  and  Protestant  — were  excluded  from  the  right  to 
hold  municipal  office ; and  all  religious  worship  except  the  Epis- 
copalian were  punished  with  severe  penalties. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  political  principles  for  which  the  early 
Puritan  Parliaments  of  Charles  I had  contended  were  victorious. 
Charles  knew  he  could  never  get  another  Parliament  so  much  to 
his  mind  as  the  one  that  had  been  elected  in  the  fervor  of  welcome 
at  his  restoration ; and  so  he  shrewdly  kept  that  Cavalier  Par- 
liament through  most  of  his  reign  — till  1679.  But  even  this 
Parliament  insisted  strenuously  on  Parliament’s  sole  right  to 
impose  taxes,  regulate  the  church,  and  control  foreign  policy ; and 
Charles’  second  Parliament  adopted  the  great  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
which  still  secures  Englishmen  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  — 
such  as  had  been  so  common  under  Charles’  father.  (The  principle 
of  this  act  was  older  than  Magna  Carta ; but  the  law  of  Charles’ 
time  first  provided  adequate  machinery,  much  as  we  have  it  in  the 
British  Empire  today,  to  enforce  the  principle.) 

The  Beginning  of  Political  Parties.  — Charles  II  was  careless, 
indolent,  selfish,  extravagant,  witty.  He  is  known  as  the  Merry 
Monarch.”  One  of  his  courtiers  described  him  in  jesting  rhyme  as 
a king  “who  never  said  a foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a wise  one.” 
There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  beneath  his  merry  exterior 
Charles  was  nursing  plans  for  tyranny  far  more  dangerous  than 
his  father’s ; but  he  died  suddenly  (1685)  before  he  was  ready  to 
act. 

Real  political  parties  first  appeared  toward  the  close  of  this 
reign.  Charles  had  no  legitimate  son  ; and  his  brother  and  heir, 
James,  was  a Catholic  of  narrow,  despotic  temper.  The  more 
radical  members  of  Parliament  introduced  a bill  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne ; and  their  supporters  throughout  England  sent 
up  monster  petitions  to  have  the  bill  made  law.  The  Catholics 
and  the  more  conservative  part  of  Parliament,  especially  those 
who  believed  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  change  the  succession, 
sent  up  counter-petitions  expressing  horror  at  the  proposal.  These 
“Abhorrers”  called  the  other  petitioners  “Whigs”  (Whey-eaters), 
a name  sometimes  given  to  the  extreme  Scotch  Calvinists  with 
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their  sour  faces.  The  Whigs  reviled  their  opponents  as  “Tories” 
(bog-trotters),  a name  for  the  ragged  Irish  rebels  who  had  supported 
the  Catholic  and  royal  policy  in  the  Civil  War.  The  bill  failed ; 
but  the  rough  division  into  parties  remained.  In  general,  the 
Whigs  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  sought  on 
every  occasion  to  limit  the  royal  authority ; while  the  Tories 
sustained  the  royal  authority  and  wished  to  prevent  any  further 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  people. 

James  II  lacked  his  brother’s  tact.  He  arbitrarily  suspended 
the  laws  against  Catholics,  tried  to  intimidate  the  law  courts,  and 
rapidly  increased  the  standing  army.  It  was  believed  that  he 
meant  to  make  the  established  church  Catholic ; and  this  belief 
prepared  England  for  revolution.  The  Whig  leaders  called  for 
aid  to  William  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  had 
married  James’  daughter  Mary.  William  landed  with  a handful 
of  troops.  James  found  himself  utterly  deserted,  even  by  his 
army,  and  fled  to  France. 

The  “ Glorious  Revolution.”  — The  story  of  this  Revolution  of 
1688  is  not  a noble  one.  Selfishness  and  deceit  mark  every  step. 
William  of  Orange  is  the  only  fine  character  on  either  side.  As 
Macaulay  says,  it  was  “an  age  of  great  measures  and  little  men”  ; 
and  the  term  “glorious,”  which  English  historians  have  apphed  to 
the  Revolution,  must  be  taken  to  belong  to  results  only. 

Those  results  were  of  mighty  import.  A Convention-Parliament 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  drew  up  the  great  Declaration  of 
Rights,  the  “third  great  document  in  the  Bible  of  English  Liber- 
ties” (stating  once  more  the  fundamental  liberties  of  Englishmen), 
and  elected  William  and  Mary  joint  sovereigns  on  condition  of 
their  assenting  to  the  Declaration.  The  supremacy  of  Parliament 
over  the  king  was  once  more  firmly  established.  The  new  sover- 
eigns, like  the  old  Lancastrians  (and  like  all  English  sovereigns 
since)  had  only  a parliamentary  title  to  the  throne.  (The  next 
regular  Parliament  enacted  the  Declaration  of  Rights  into  a Bill 
of  Rights.) 

William  III  was  a great-grandson  of  William  the  Silent.  He 
ranks  among  England’s  greatest  kings,  but  he  was  a foreigner,  and 
unpopular.  (He  spoke  only  his  native  Dutch,  not  English.)  His 
reign  was  spent  mainly  in  war  against  the  overshadowing  might  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France.  While  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  William 
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had  already  become  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Louis  XIV’s 
schemes ; and  now  the  French  king  undertook  to  restore  James  II 
to  the  English  throne. 

This  began  the  “ Second  Hundred  Years’  War”  between  France 
and  England.  With  slight  intervals,  the  struggle  lasted  from 
1689  to  1815.  This  story  will  be  told  in  future  chapters.  Now  it 
is  enough  to  note  that  the  long  conflict  turned  the  government’s 
attention  away  from  reform  and  progress  at  home.  Just  in  the 
first  years,  however,  some  great  steps  forward  were  taken  — which 
were  properly  part  of  the  Revolution. 

Religious  reform  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Toleration  of  1689, 
in  which,  at  William’s  insistence.  Parliament  granted  freedom  of 
worship  to  Protestant  dissenters  (though  even  these  most  favored 
dissenters  from  the  English  church  did  not  yet  secure  the  right  to 
hold  office  or  to  enter  the  universities) . The  chief  gains  in  political 
liberty  come  under  four  heads. 

1.  Judges  were  made  independent  of  the  king  (removable  only 
by  Parliament). 

2.  A triennial  bill  ordered  that  a new  Parliament  should  be 
elected  at  least  once  in  three  years.  (In  1716,  the  term  was  made 
seven  years.) 

3.  Parliament  adopted  the  simple  device  of  granting  money  for 
government  expenses  only  for  a year  at  a time  (instead  of  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign),  and  only  after  all  other  business 
had  been  attended  to.  Thenceforward,  Parliaments  have  been 
assembled  each  year,  and  they  have  practically  fixed  their  own 
adjournments. 

4.  The  greatest  problem  of  'parliamentary  government  (as  Sir 
John  Eliot  had  seen)  was  to  control  the  king’s  ministers  and  make 
them  really  the  ministers  of  Parliament.  Parliament  could  re- 
move and  punish  the  king’s  advisers;  but  such  action  could  be 
secured  only  by  a serious  struggle,  and  against  notorious  offenders. 
Some  way  was  wanted  to  secure  ministers  acceptable  to  Parliament 
easily  and  at  all  times. 

The  Beginning  of  Cabinet  Government.  — This  desired  cabinet 
government  was  secured  indirectly  through  the  next  century  and 
a half;  but  the  first  important  steps  were  taken  in  the  reign  of 
William.  At  first  William  tried  to  unite  the  kingdom,  and  balance 
Whigs  and  Tories,  by  keeping  the  leaders  of  both  parties  among 
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his  ministers.  But  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  which  Parliament  felt  toward  his  measures,  and  by  the 
danger  of  a deadlock  between  king  and  Parliament  at  critical 
times.  Then  a shrewd  political  schemer  suggested  to  the  king  that 
he  should  choose  all  his  advisers  and  assistants  from  the  Whigs, 
who  had  a majority  in  the 
would  have  the  confidence 
of  the  Commons ; and  that 
body  would  support  their 
proposals,  instead  of  block- 
ing all  measures.  William 
accepted  this  suggestion; 
and  a little  later,  when  the 
Tories  for  a time  secured 
a majority,  he  carried  out 
the  principle  by  replacing 
his  cabinet  with  leading 
Tories.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  ministerial  gov- 
ernment, or  of  “responsible 
ministries.” 

William,  however,  was 
a powerful  ruler.  He  was 
not  a tyrant  in  any  way; 
but  he  believed  in  a king’s 
authority,  and  he  succeeded 
for  the  most  part  in  keeping 
the  ministers  the  king’s 
ministers  — to  carry  out 
his  policy.  Queen  Anne,  Mary’s  sister  (1702-1714),  tried  to  main- 
tain a similar  control  over  her  ministry.  But,  like  William  and 
Mary,  she  too  died  without  leaving  children ; and  the  crown  passed 
by  a new  Act  of  Settlement  to  a great-grandson  of  James  I,  the 
German  George  I,  who  was  already  Elector  of  Hanover.  (This 
law,  like  the  earlier  one  providing  for  the  succession  of  Anne,  ex- 
cluded nearer  heirs  because  they  were  Catholics.) 

Neither  George  I nor  his  son  George  II  spoke  English ; and  so 
far  as  they  cared  for  matters  of  government  at  all,  they  were 
interested  in  their  German  principality  rather  than  in  England. 


House  of  Commons.  Such  ministers 


House*  OF  Commons 


The  artist  Hogarth  (who  was  a pictorial 
satirist  and  portrayed  the  follies  of  his  day) 
paints  this  portrait  of  Robert  Walpole  and 
Speaker  Onslow.  Other  members  of  the  house, 
in  their  white  wigs  and  cocked  hats,  sit  atten- 
tively listening.' 
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During  the  half-century  (1714-1760)  of  these  heavy  German 
Georges,  the  government  of  England  was  left  to  the  group  of 
ministers. 

Unhappily,  Parliament  itself  did  not  yet  really  represent  the 
nation.  Walpole,  Prime  Minister  from  1721  to  1742,  ruled  largely 
by  unblushing  corruption.  Said  he  cynically,  “Every  man  has 


White’s  Chocolate  House 

Hogarth  painted  this  picture  of  the  most  celebrated  resort  in  London,  in  1733.  It 
is  the  sixth  in  a famous  series  known  as  The  Rake's  Progress,  and  shows  the  leading 
character  of  the  series  cursing  frenziedly  at  the  completion  of  his  financial  ruin  at 
the  gaming  tables.  At  the  small  table  at  the  left,  a well-known  nobleman  is  writing 
an  I.O.U.,  to  secure  more  gold  from  a waiting  usurer.  On  the  further  side,  an- 
other money  lender  is  counting  gold  into  the  hand  of  an  eager  borrower.  A street 
“watch  ’’  with  staff  and  lantern,  has  just  rushed  in  to  warn  the  gamblers,  too  intent 
on  their  game  to  notice,  that  flames  have  broken  out. 

his  price.”  During  his  rule,  it  was  not  a parliamentary  majority 
that  made  the  ministry,  but  the  ministry  that  made  the  parlia- 
mentary majority.  (The  same  method,  used  only  a little  less 
shamelessly,  was  the  means  by  which  the  ministers  of  George  III  in 
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the  next  generation  managed  Parliament  and  brought  it  to  drive 
the  American  colonies  into  war.) 

How  England  Became  Great  Britain.  — Meantime  England  had 
become  Great  Britain.  James  I (1603)  had  joined  Scotland  and 
England  under  one  crown.  In  1707  this  personal  union  was  made 
a true  consolidation  by  the  Act  of  Union,  adopted  by  the  Parlia- 
ments of  both  countries.  Scotland  gave  up  her  separate  legisla- 
ture, and  became  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  right  to 
send  members  to  the  English  Parliament  and  to  keep  her  own 
established  Presbyterian  church.  Halfway  between  these  two 
dates,  Cromwell  completed  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  And  that 
same  seventeenth  century  had  seen  a vaster  expansion  of  England 
and  of  Europe,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

For  Further  Reading.  — It  is  desirable  for  reading  students  to  continue 
Green  at  least  through  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone 
is  a splendid  story  which  touches  some  passages  in  the  history  of  the  closing 
seventeenth  century. 

Exercise.  — The  dates  in  English  seventeenth-century  history  are  impor- 
tant for  an  understanding  of  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonies: 
especially,  1603  (accession  of  James  I) ; 1629-1640  (No-Parliament  period) ; 
1648-1660  (Commonwealth) ; 1660  (Restoration) ; 1688  (Revolution). 


An  Old  Bridge  at  Panama  City 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  gold-laden  pack  trains  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Morgan 
raiding  pirates  used  to  cross  this  bridge. 


CHAPTER  XL 

EXPANSION  OF  EUROPE  INTO  NEW  WORLDS 

The  Center  of  Historical  Interest  Shifts  Westward.  — Columbus 
and  Da  Gama  had  doubled  the  size  of  the  known  earth,  added  a new 
stir  to  European  thought,  and  revolutionized  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  Europe.  The  center  of  historical  interest  shifted  west- 
ward once  more.  The  Mediterranean,  for  two  thousand  years  the 
one  great  highway  between  Europe  and  the  Orient,  gave  way  to 
the  Atlantic  and  the  passage  round  the  Cape.  The  cities  of  Italy 
lost  their  leadership  both  in  commerce  and  in  art,  while  vast  gain 
fell  to  the  seaboard  countries  on  the  Atlantic.  For  a hundred 
years,  it  is  true,  direct  gains  were  confined  to  the  two  countries 
which  had  begun  the  explorations.  Portugal  built  up  a rich  empire 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  an  accident  gave  her 
Brazil.  Otherwise,  the  sixteenth  century  in  America  belongs  to 
Spain. 

Spain  in  America.  — The  story  of  Spain’s  conquests  is  a tale  of 
heroic  endurance,  marred  by  ferocious  cruelty.  Not  till  twenty 
years  after  the  discovery  did  the  Spaniards  advance  to  the  mainland 
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of  America  for  settlement;  but,  once  started,  her  handful  of 
adventurers  swooped  north  and  south.  By  1550,  she  held  all 
South  America  (save  Portugahs  Brazil),  all  Central  America, 
Mexico,  the  Californias  far  up  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Floridas. 

Nor  was  Spain  content  with  this  huge  empire.  She  was  planning 
grandly  to  occupy  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Appalachian  slope 
in  America,  and  to  seize  Holland  and  England  in  Europe ; but  in 


La  Salle 

The  voyager  is  taking  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  for  France  and  Louis  XIV. 

1588  she  received  her  fatal  check,  at  the  hands  of  the  English  sea 
dogs,  in  the  ruin  of  her  Invincible  Armada. 

France  in  America.  — For  a time  France  seemed  most  likely  to 
succeed  Spain  as  mistress  in  North  America.  In  1608  Champlain 
founded  the  first  permanent  French  colony  at  Quebec.  Soon 
canoe-fleets  of  traders  and  missionaries  were  coasting  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  establishing  stations  at  various  points  still 
known  by  French  names.  Finally,  in  1682,  after  years  of  gallant 
effort.  La  Salle  followed  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  setting  up  a 
French  claim  to  the  entire  valley.  From  that  time  New  France 
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consisted  of  a colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  far  north,  and  the 
semitropical  colony  of  New  Orleans,  joined  to  each  other  by  a thin 
chain  of  trading  posts  and  military  stations  along  the  connecting 
waterways. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  certain  French  advantages  in  the  race  with 
England  for  North  America.  At  home  French  statesmen  like 
Colbert  worked  to  build  a French  empire  in  the  New  World,  while 
the  English  government  for  the  most  part  ignored  English  colonies. 
The  thought  of  such  empire  for  their  country,  too,  inspired  French 
explorers  in  the  wilderness  — splendid  patriots  like  Champlain 
and  La  Salle.  French  also  sent  forth  the  most  zealous  and  heroic 
of  missionaries  to  convert  the  savages.  Moreover,  the  French 
could  deal  with  the  natives  better  than  the  stiffer,  less  sympathetic 
English  could ; and  the  French  leaders  were  men  of  far-reaching 
views. 

Weaknesses  in  French  Colonization.  — But  though  the  French 
colonies  were  strong  in  the  leaders,  they  were  weak  in  some  vital 
matters  that  depended  on  the  mass  of  the  colonists.  They  lacked 
numbers,  individual  enterprise,  and  political  life. 

1.  Except  for  a few  leaders  and  missionaries,  the  settlers  were 
either  small  merchants,  poor  peasants,  or  simple  adventurers. 
Many  of  the  first  comers  did  not  bring  families,  and  wives  were 
brought  out  later  in  the  king’s  ships.  Agriculture  was  the  only 
basis  for  a permanent  colony;  but  these  colonists  often  turned 
instead  to  the  more  attractive  fur  trade,  and  became  “coureurs 
de  bois.”  What  they  heard  about  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  did  not  encourage  the  peasantry  to 
abandon  their  fertile  “sunny  France.”  Other  colonies  were 
peopled  through  the  expulsive  force  of  religious  persecution  at 
home  ; but  there  was  no  such  persecution  in  France  from  the  days 
of  Champlain  until  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
By  then  Canada  had  become  a Catholic  preserve,  and  the  per- 
secuted Huguenots  could  not  seek  refuge  there  in  large  numbers. 

2.  Paternalism  smothered  private  enterprise.  New  France 
was  taught  to  depend,  not  on  herself,  but  on  the  aid  and  direction 
of  a government  three  thousand  miles  away.  Trade  was  shackled 
by  restrictions,  and  pampered  by  enfeebling  subsidies.  The  rulers 
did  everything.  “Send  us  money  to  build  storehouses,”  ran  the 
begging  letters  of  the  colonial  Intendants  to  the  French  king. 
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"■'Send  us  a teacher  to  make  sailors.  We  want  a surgeon.’’  And 
so,  at  various  times,  requests  for  brickmakers,  iron-workers,  pilots. 
New  France  got  too  much  help  instead  of  being  taught  to  walk 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  settlement  of  the  land  in  those 
perilous  regions  the  protection  afforded  by  the  seigneurial  system 
was  indispensable  and  militarily  quite  successful. 

3.  Political  life,  too,  was  lacking.  France  herself  had  become  a 
centralized  despotism;  and,  in  New  France,  as  a French  writer 
(Tocqueville)  says,  ‘‘this  deformity  was  seen  as  though  magnified 
by  a microscope.”  No  public  meetings  could  be  held  without 
special  license  from  the  governor ; and,  if  licensed,  they  could  do 
nothing  worth  while.  The  Governor’s  (or  Intendant’s)  ordinances 
regulated  pew  rent,  the  order  in  which  dignitaries  should  sit  in 
church,  the  charges  in  inns,  and  so  on. 

In  1672,  Frontenac,  the  greatest  governor  of  New  France,  tried 
to  introduce  a small  colonial  assembly  — with  liberty  of  discussion. 
The  home  government  promptly  disapproved  this  mild  innovation, 
reminding  Frontenac  that  at  home  the  kings  had  done  away  with 
the  old  States  General,  and  directing  him  to  remember  that  it  was 
“proper  that  each  should  speak  for  himself,  and  no  one  for  the 
whole.”  The  plan  fell  to  pieces. 

England  in  America.  — Very  different  was  the  fringe  of  English 
colonies  that  grew  up  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  never  with  a king’s 
subsidies,  often  out  of  a king’s  persecution,  and  asking  no  favor 
but  to  be  let  alone. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  was  half  gone,  England  entered  openly  on  a daring 
rivalry  -with  the  overshadowing  might  of  Spain.  Out  of  that 
rivalry  English  America  was  born  — by  the  work  not  of  sovereigns, 
but  of  individual  adventurous  patriots.  Reckless  and  picturesque 
freebooters,  like  Drake  and  Hawkins,  sought  profit  and  honor  for 
themselves,  and  injury  to  the  foe,  by  raiding  the  wide-flung  realms 
of  New  Spain,  while  the  more  far-sighted  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  strove 
to  “put  a byt  in  the  anchent  enemy’s  mouth”  by  establishing 
English  colonies  in  America. 

These  first  attempts  came  to  nothing  because  the  energies  of  the 
nation  were  drained  by  the  exhausting  struggle  with  the  might  of 
Spain  in  Europe.  Then  James  became  king,  and  sought  Spanish 
friendship  ; but  Englishmen,  beginning  to  fear  lest  their  chance  for 
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The  Title-Page  of  Hakluyt’s  VOYAGES 
Richard  Hakluyt  was  an  English  clergyman  deeply  interested  in  forwarding  the 
colonization  of  America.  At  Raleigh’s  suggestion  he  had  written  a pamphlet, 
Western  Planting,  in  1783,  in  which  he  used  the  phrase  quoted  in  our  text  about 
putting  “ a byt  ” in  an  enemy’s  mouth. 
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empire  was  slipping  through  their  fingers,  insisted  all  the  more  that 
England  should  not  now  abandon  Virginia,  — “this  one  enterprise 
left  unto  these  days.” 

Moreover,  England  needed  an  outlet  for  crowded  population,^ 
and  the  more  enterprising  of  the  hard-pressed  yeomanry  were  glad 
to  seek  new  homes  beyond  seas.  This  class  furnished  most  of  the 
manual  labor  in  the  early  colonies.  But  captains  and  capitalists, 


Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1622 

This  early  settlement  was  protected  against  Indian  attack  by  a wooden  stockade, 
completely  surrounding  it. 


too,  were  needed ; and  a new  condition  in  England  just  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  turned  some  of  the  best  of  the  middle  class 
toward  American  adventure.  Until  James  made  peace  with  Spain 
(1604),  the  high-spirited  youth,  and  especially  the  younger  sons  of 
gentry  families,  fought  in  the  Low  Countries  for  Dutch  independ- 
ence or  made  up  the  gentlemen-adventurers  who  under  commanders 
like  Drake  paralyzed  the  vast  domain  of  New  Spain  with  fear. 
Now  these  men  sought  occupation  and  fortune  in  colonizing 
America,  still  attacking  the  old  enemy,  and  in  his  weakest  point. 

Such  were  the  forces  in  English  life  that  established  Virginia, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Toward  the  close  of  that  same  reign, 

1 Only  a tenth  of  the  present  population,  but  more  than  the  islands  could  support 
under  the  crude  industrial  system  of  that  date. 
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Puritanism  was  added  to  the  colonizing  forces,  and,  before  the 
Long  Parliament  met,  there  was  a second  patch  of  English  colonies 
on  the  North  Atlantic  shore.  After  this,  the  leading  motive  for 
colonization  was  a desire  to  win  a better  home  or  more  wealth, 
though  late  in  the  century  religious  persecution  in  England  played 

its  part  again  in  founding 
Pennsylvania.  And  so, 
from  one  cause  or  another, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  the  English 
settlements  in  America  had 
expanded  into  a broad 
band  of  twelve  great  colo- 
nies, reaching  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Savan- 
nah, with  a total  popula- 
tion of  a quarter  of  a 
million. 

These  colonies  all  en- 
joyed the  English  Common 
Law,  with  its  guarantees 
for  jury  trial,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  other  personal 
liberties  (such  as  were 
known  in  no  other  colonies 
for  two  hundred  years), 
and  they  all  possessed  their 
own  self-governing  repre- 
sentative assemblies, 
modeled  on  the  English 
Parliament. 

Moreover,  not  all  England,  but  rather  the  more  democratic  part 
of  English  life,  was  transplanted  to  America.  No  privileged  classes, 
nobles  or  clergy,  ever  made  part  of  colonial  America.  And  that 
part  of  English  society  which  did  come  was  drawn  toward  still 
greater  democracy  by  the  presence  here  of  unlimited  free  land. 
When  the  Puritan  gentlemen  who  at  first  made  up  the  governing 
body  in  Massachusetts  colony  tried  to  fix  wages  for  carpenters  by 
law,  as  the  gentry  did  m England,  the  New  England  carpenters 
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The  Final  “Alphabet  Page”  of  the  NEW 
England  Primer 

A chief  glory  of  the  Puritan  colonies  in 
America  was  their  zeal  for  a system  of  public 
education  from  primary  school  to  university. 
This  Primer  (1680)  was  the  first  school 
“reader”  in  America  containing  something 
else  than  extracts  from  the  Bible. 
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simply  ceased  to  do  carpenter  work  and  became  farmers.  Thus 
wages  rose,  in  spite  of  aristocratic  efforts  to  hold  them  down.  Free 
land  helped  to  maintain  equality  in  industry,  and  so  in  politics' 
and  the  English  colonies  from  the  first  began  to  diverge  from  the 
old  home  in  the  direction  of  even  greater  freedom. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  how  the  story  of  American 
colonization  merged  with  the  story  of  European  wars. 


Escape  of  a Huguenot  Family 


CHAPTER  XLI 

DESPOTS  AND  WARS 

I.  THE  AGE  OF  LOUIS  XIV,  1643-1715 

The  Balance  of  Power  ” Threatened  by  France.  — Toward 
the  close  of  the  religious  Thirty  Years’  War,  we  saw  Catholic  France 
aid  Protestant  Germany  and  Holland  to  break  the  power  of 
Catholic  Austria  and  Spain.  Statesmen  had  begun  to  make  it 
their  chief  object  to  keep  any  one  country  from  becoming  too  strong 
for  its  neighbors’  safety ; and  these  wars  and  alliances  to  destroy 
or  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  were  the  mark  of  the  next 
hundred  years  — complicated  soon  by  commercial  greed  for  the 
control  of  the  new  worlds. 

For  long  after  1648,  France,  more  than  any  other  country, 
endangered  the  unstable  balance ! In  1643  the  throne  of  that 
country  fell  to  Louis  XIV.  During  the  early  years  of  this  reign, 
Colbert,  the  great  minister  of  the  king,  introduced  economy  into 
the  finances,  encouraged  new  manufactures,  removed  many  of  the 
absurd  tolls  that  vexed  trade,  built  roads  and  canals,  and  watched 
zealously  over  the  growth  of  New  France  in  America.  But  in  1667 
Louis  began  a series  of  wars  that  filled  most  of  the  next  forty  years. 
During  that  half-century,  despotic  France  threatened  freedom  for 
the  world,  as  Spain  had  done  a century  before,  and  as  Hohenzollern 
Germany  did  in  the  years  after  1870. 
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In  the  first  twelve  years  of  war,  Louis  sought  to  seize  territory  on 
his  northeastern  frontier.  The  Dutch  Republic  was  his  chief 
obstacle.  The  Dutch  entrusted  their  government  to  William  of 
Orange  (afterward  William  III  of  England).  With  grim  determi- 
nation William  finally  let  in  the  North  Sea  to  drive  out  the  French 
armies.  Meantime  he  toiled  ceaselessly  in  building  up  against 
France  an  alliance  of  European  powers,  until  Louis  was  compelled 
to  accept  peace  with  only  slight  gains  of  territory  from  the  Spanish 
Netherlands. 

During  ten  years  of  truce  that  followed,  Louis  continued  to  seize 
bits  of  territory  along  the  Rhine  — including  the  free  city  of 
Strassburg.  But  the  important  event  of  this  period  was  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Huguenots.  In  1685  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  tried  to  compel  the  Huguenots  to  accept  Catholicism.  Dra- 
goons were  quartered  in  the  Huguenot  districts,  and  terrible 
persecutions  fell  upon  those  who  refused  to  abandon  their  faith. 
Protestantism  did  finally  disappear  from  France.  But,  though 
Louis  tried  to  prevent  any  heretic  from  leaving  France  alive,  tens 
of  thousands  (perhaps  300,000  in  all)  escaped  to  Holland,  Prussia, 
England,  and  America.^  The  effect  on  France  corresponded  in  a 
measure  to  the  effect  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  on  Spain. 

Louis  XIV  and  His  Later  Wars.  — A second  series  of  wars  began 
in  1689.  As  before,  the  French  armies  were  invincible  in  the  field ; 
but,  as  before,  William  checked  Louis  by  building  up  a general 
European  alliance.  England  had  now  taken  Holland’s  place  as 
the  center  of  opposition  to  French  despotism.  Louis  fought  mainly 
to  get  more  Rhine  territory ; but  this  time  he  kept  no  gains.  This 
war  is  known  in  Canadian  history  as  King  William’s  War.  The 
struggle  had  widened  from  a mere  European  war  into  a Titanic 
conflict  between  France  and  England  for  world-empire. 

Next,  Louis  eagerly  seized  a chance  to  put  one  of  his  grandsons 
on  the  vacant  Spanish  throne  as  Philip  V,  exclaiming  exultantly, 
“The  Pyrenees  no  longer  exist.”  But  Europe  united  against 
France  and  Spain  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  known  in 
Canadian  history  as  Queen  Anne’s  War.  In  this  struggle,  for  the 
first  time,  success  in  the  field  lay  with  the  Allies.  The  English 

^ In  America  the  Huguenots  went  mainly  to  the  Carolinas.  They  were  not 
admitted  into  Canada  in  large  numbers,  for  New  France  was  now  monopolized  by 
Catholic  influences. 
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Marlborough  and  the  Hapsburg  Prince  Eugene  won  terrible 
victories  over  the  armies  of  France,  at  Blenheim  in  Bavaria,  and 
at  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet  in  Belgium,  the  suffering 
battleground  of  the  rival  kings. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  left  Philip  king  of  Spain,  but  he  had 
to  renounce  for  himself  and  his  heirs  all  claim  upon  the  French 


Louis  XIV  and  the  Great  Conde 

This  Prince  of  Conde  (not  to  be  confused  with  his  Huguenot  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
ceding century)  was  a typical  French  noble  of  the  age,  capable,  fearless,  ostentatious, 
domineering.  He  was  a famous  general  from  the  age  of  twenty;  and,  at  fifty- 
three,  in  his  victory  at  Seneffe  over  William  of  Orange,  he  still  was  so  daring  that 
he  had  three  horses  killed  under  him. 

throne.  France  gained  no  territory  in  Europe,  and  in  America 
she  lost  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  England.  England 
also  acquired  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  securing  from 
Spain  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Spain 
lost  all  her  European  possessions  outside  her  own  peninsula, 
ceding  her  Netherland  provinces,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 
and  the  great  Duchy  of  Milan  in  North  Italy  to  Austria. 

Louis  XIV  dazzled  the  men  of  his  age,  and  won  the  title  of 
the  “ Great  King  ’’  (Grand  Monarque) ; but  his  wars  exhausted 
France.  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  industry  of  France  was  de- 
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clining  under  a crushing  taxation,  of  which  more  than  half  went 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  he  had  created.  Intellec- 
tually, however,  France  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
Europe.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV  was  the  model  on  which  every 
court  in  Europe  sought  to  form  itself.  French  thought,  French 
fashions,  the  French  language,  became  the  common  property  of 
all  polite  society.  Moliere,  the  greatest  French  writer  of  comedies, 
Racine,  the  greatest  tragic  poet,  together  with  several  famous 
painters,  added  brilliance  to  the  reign  of  “Le  Roi  Soleil.” 

“I  am  the  state”  is  a famous  saying  ascribed  to  Louis  XIV. 
Whether  he  said  it  or  not,  he  might  have  done  so  with  perfect  truth. 
So  might  almost  any  monarch  of  his  day,  outside  of  England. 
Louis  called  the  English  Parliament  “an  intolerable  evil.”  If 
England  and  Holland  had  not  withstood  his  ambitious  dreams  of 
empire,  free  government  would  then  have  perished  for  a time  from 
the  earth. 


II.  THE  RISE  OF  RUSSIA 

Russia  and  the  Tartar  Conquest  of  1223.  — Early  Russian 
history  is  a blank  or  a mass  of  legends.  We  know  that  before  the 
year  900,  there  was  a prince  at  Moscow  ruling  over  the  Russian 
Slavs  from  Novgorod  to  Kiev.  Toward  the  close  of  the  next 
century,  Greek  Christianity  was  introduced  from  Constantinople, 
and  Greek  civilization  began  slowly  to  make  progress  among  the 
Russians.  But  about  1200,  a great  military  leader  appeared  among 
the  heathen  Tartars  who  peopled  the  vast  plains  to  the  East. 
Taking  the  title  “ Genghis  Khan ” (Lord  of  Lords),  he  organized  the 
scattered  nomad  tribes  into  a terrible  fighting  machine,  and  set 
out  to  conquer  the  world.  The  ancient  Scythian  invasions  were 
repeated  upon  a larger  scale  and  with  greater  horrors.  Genghis 
turned  fertile  countries  into  deserts  and  populous  districts  into 
tombs.  In  1223  the  rising  Christian  state  of  Russia  was  crushed, 
and  the  Mongol  empire  reached  from  Peking  and  the  Indus  to 
Crimea  and  the  Dnieper. 

The  death  of  the  Great  Khan  (1227)  recalled  his  son  to  Asia; 
but  ten  years  later  the  assault  on  Europe  was  renewed.  Moscow 
was  burned,  and  northern  Russia  became  a tributary  province. 
Again  Western  Europe  was  saved  only  by  the  death  of  a Mongol 
emperor.  Soon  after,  the  huge  Tartar  realm  fell  into  fragments. 
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But  the  whole  Russian  realm  has  felt  ever  since  the  baleful  influence 
of  the  long  Tartar  dominion. 

In  1480  a tributary  Russian  prince  threw  ofi"  the  Tartar  yoke, 
and  one  of  his  near  successors,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  took  the  title 

Tsar.  Under  this  Ivan,  by 
1550,  when  the  religious 
wars  were  beginning  in 
Western  Europe,  Russia 
reached  from  the  inland 
Caspian  northward  and 
westward  over  much  of  the 
vast  eastern  plain  of  Eu- 
rope, stretching  even  into 
Asiatic  Siberia.  But  it  had 
no  seacoast  except  on  the 
ice-locked  Arctic,  and  no 
touch  with  Western  Eu- 
rope. Tartars  and  Turks 
still  shut  it  off  from  the 
Black  Sea ; the  Swedes 
shut  it  from  the  Baltic ; 
and  the  Poles  prevented 
any  contact  with  Germany. 
The  Tsars  imitated  the 
Tartar  khans  in  their  rule  and  court;  and  the  Russian  people 
were  Asiatic  in  dress,  manners,  and  thought. 

The  Work  of  Peter  the  Great.  — To  make  this  Russia  a European 
Power  was  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great.  Peter  was  a barbaric 
genius  of  tremendous  energy,  clear  intellect,  and  ruthless  will. 
Early  in  his  reign,  the  young  Tsar  decided  to  learn  more  about  the 
Western  world  he  had  admired  at  a distance.  In  HoUand,  as  a 
workman  in  the  navy  yards,  he  studied  shipbuilding.  He  visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  West,  impressing  all  who  met  him  with 
his  insatiable  voracity  for  information.  He  inspected  cutleries, 
museums,  manufactories,  arsenals,  departments  of  government, 
military  organizations.  He  collected  instruments  and  models,  and 
gathered  naval  and  military  stores.  He  engaged  choice  artists, 
goldbeaters,  architects,  workmen,  officers,  and  engineers  to  return 
with  him  to  Russia,  by  promises,  not  well  kept,  of  great  pay. 


The  Church  of  St.  Basil  at  Moscow 
This  church,  of  Byzantine  architecture,  was 
built  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1554,  and  painted 
in  rainbow  colors. 
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With  these  workmen  Peter  sought  to  introduce  Western  civiliza- 
tion into  Russia.  The  manners  of  his  people  he  reformed  by  edict. 
He  himself  cut  off  the  Asiatic  beards  of  his  courtiers  and  clipped  the 
bottoms  of  their  long  robes.  Women  were  ordered  to  put  aside 
their  veils  and  come  out  of  their  Oriental  seclusion.  Peter  “tried 
to  Europeanize  by  Asiatic  methods.”  He  “civilized  by  the 
cudgel.”  The  upper  classes 
did  take  on  a European  veneer. 

The  masses  remained  Oriental. 

Peter  was  more  successful  in 
starting  Russia  on  her  march 
toward  the  European  seas,  to 
get  “ windows  to  look  out  upon 
Europe.”  On  the  south,  he 
himself  made  no  permanent 
advance,  despite  a series  of 
wars  with  Turkey ; but  he  be- 
queathed his  policy  to  his  suc- 
cessors, and,  from  his  day  to 
the  opening  of  the  World  War, 

Constantinople  was  a chief 
goal  of  Russian  ambition.  The 
“Baltic  window”  Peter  him- 
self secured,  by  victory  over  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  winning  the 
east  coast  of  the  Baltic  as  far  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  This 
district  had  been  colonized,  three  centuries  before,  by  German 
nobles  (map  after  336),  and  German  civilization  was  strongly  im- 
planted there.  In  this  new  territory  Peter  founded  St.  Petersburg, 
renamed  Petrograd  in  1914,  and  Leningrad  later. 

The  next  important  acquisition  of  territory  was  under  the 
Empress  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Peter,  who  seized  part  of  Finland 
from  Sweden.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  under  Catherine 
II,  Russia  made  great  progress  on  the  south  along  the  Black  Sea, 
and  on  the  west  at  the  expense  of  Poland.  This  last  change  can  be 
understood  only  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  Prussia. 

III.  PRUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  — ENGLAND  IN  NEW  WORLDS 

The  Hohenzollems  Gain  Prussia.  — Brandenburg  was  a little 
district  in  the  northeast  of  Germany  which  became  prominent  in 


Peter  the  Great 
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the  twelfth  century  as  a bulwark  against  the  Slavs.  About  1200, 
the  ruler  became  one  of  the  Electors  of  the  Empire.  In  1415,  the 
first  line  of  Brandenburg  Electors  ran  out ; and  Frederick  of 
Hohenzollern,  a petty  count  (like  the  Hapsburgs  a century  and  a 
half  before),  bought  Brandenburg  from  the  emperor. 

Shortly  after  1600  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  fell  heir  to  two 
considerable  principalities,  — the  duchy  of  Cleves  on  the  extreme 
west  of  Germany,  and  the  duchy  of  Prussia  outside  the  Empire 
on  the  extreme  east.  (Prussia  was  the  name  of  a Slav  and  Lett 
district  which  the  Teutonic  Knights  had  conquered  in  the  four- 
teenth century  from  the  heathen  Slavs,  and  which  they  held  as 
vassals  of  the  king  of  Poland.) 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  Frederick  William, 
“the  Great  Elector,”  came  to  the  throne  of  Brandenburg  — a 
coarse,  cruel,  energetic,  shrewd  ruler.  The  Protestants  were 
getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  war.  Frederick  William  joined  them, 
and  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  he  secured  eastern  Pomerania, 
bringing  Brandenburg  to  the  sea.  The  Great  Elector  now  crushed 
out  all  local  assemblies  of  nobles  in  his  provinces,  and  all  local 
privileges.  Then  he  built  up  an  army  among  the  largest  and  best 
in  Europe,  much  more  costly  than  his  poor  realms  could  well 
support.  He  was  shrewd  enough,  however,  to  see  the  need  of 
caring  for  the  material  welfare  of  his  subjects,  if  they  were  to  be 
able  to  support  his  selfish  plans ; and  so  his  long  reign  (1640- 
1688)  marks  the  beginning  of  the  boasted  Hohenzollern  policy 
of  “good  government.”  He  built  roads  and  canals,  drained 
marshes,  encouraged  better  agriculture,  and  welcomed  to  his 
realms,  with  their  manufactures,  the  Huguenot  fugitives  from 
France. 

Frederick,  son  and  successor  of  the  Great  Elector,  was  besought 
by  Austria  to  join  the  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  In  reward  for 
his  aid,  he  then  secured  the  emperor’s  consent  to  his  changing  the 
title  “Elector  of  Brandenburg”  for  the  more  stately  one  of  “King 
in  Prussia”  (1701).  The  second  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
I,  was  a rude  “drill  sergeant,”  memorable  only  as  the  stupid  father 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  did,  however,  expend  what  intellect 
he  had,  and  what  money  he  could  wring  from  his  subjects,  in 
enlarging  the  Prussian  army  ,*  and  he  had  a curious  passion  for 
collecting  tall  soldiers  from  all  over  Europe. 
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The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  — Frederick  II  (“the 
Great”)  ascended  the  Prussian  throne  in  1740.  In  the  same  year 
the  Hapsburg  emperor,  Charles  VI,  died  without  a male  heir,  and 
Frederick  began  his  long  reign  by  an  unjust  but  profitable  war. 
The  Emperor  Charles  had  secured  solemn  pledges  from  the  powers 
of  Europe,  including  Prussia,  that  his  young  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  should  succeed  to  his  Austrian  possessions.  But  now, 
with  his  perfectly  prepared  army,  without  having  even  declared 
war,  on  a trumped-up  claim,  Frederick  seized  Silesia,  an  Austrian 
province. 

This  treacherous  act  was  the  signal  for  a general  onslaught  to 
divide  the  Austrian  realms.  Spain,  France,  Savoy,  Bavaria,  each 
hurried  to  snatch  some  morsel  of  the  booty.  But  Maria  Theresa 
displayed  courage  and  ability,  and  she  secured  aid  from  Holland 
and  England.  This  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  closed  in  1748. 
Frederick  had  shown  himself  greedy  and  unscrupulous,  but  also 
the  greatest  general  of  the  age.  He  kept  Silesia.  Prussia  now 
reached  down  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  had  become  the 
great  rival  of  Austria. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  Reaches  from  Europe  to  America.  — 

Much  more  important,  though  less  striking,  was  the  contest  outside 
Europe.  In  America  a New  England  expedition  captured  the 
French  fortress  of  Louisburg.  In  India  the  French  leader,  Dupleix, 
captured  the  English  stations.  The  treaty  of  peace  restored 
matters  to  their  former  position,  both  in.  America  and  Asia,  but  the 
war  made  England  and  France  feel  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
that  they  were  rivals  for  vast  continents.  Whether  Prussia  or 
Austria  were  to  possess  Silesia,  whether  France  or  Austria  were  to 
hold  the  Netherlands,  were  questions  wholly  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  mightier  question  as  to  what  race  and  what 
political  ideas  should  hold  the  New  Worlds. 

In  1756  Austria  began  a war  of  revenge.  Maria  Theresa  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  even  of  her  old  enemy, 
France.  Four  great  armies  invaded  Prussia  from  different  direc- 
tions, and  Frederick’s  throne  seemed  to  totter.  His  swift  action 
and  his  military  genius  saved  his  country,  in  the  victories  of 
Rossbach  and  Leuthen.  And  the  next  year  England  entered  the 
struggle  as  his  ally.  England  and  France  had  remained  practi- 
cally at  war  in  America  and  India  through  the  brief  interval 
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between  the  two  European  wars.  Braddock’s  campaign  in  America 
(1754)  took  place  during  this  interval ; and  now  that  France  had 
changed  to  Austria’s  side,  England  saw  no  choice  but  to  sup- 
port Prussia. 

In  America  this  Seven  Years’  War  was  known  as  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  The  struggle  was  literally  world- wide.  Red  men 
scalped  one  another  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America,  and 
black  men  fought  in  Senegal 
in  Africa;  while  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  grappled  in 
India  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
and  their  fleets  engaged  on 
every  sea.  Still  the  European 
conflict  in  the  main  decided  the 
wider  results.  William  Pitt, 
the  English  minister,  who  was 
working  to  build  up  a great 
British  empire,  declared  that 
in  Germany  he  would  conquer 
America  from  France.  He  did 
so.  England  furnished  the 
funds,  and  her  navy  swept  the 
seas.  Frederick  and  Prussia, 
supported  by  English  sub- 
sidies, furnished  the  troops 
and  the  generalship  for  the 
European  battles.  The  strik- 
ing figures  of  the  struggle  are 
(1)  Pitt,  the  great  English 
imperialist,  the  directing  genius  of  the  war;  (2)  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  the  military  genius,  who  won  Pitt’s  victories  in  Ger- 
many; (3)  Wolfe,  who  won  French  America  from  the  great 
Montcalm ; and  (4)  Clive,  who  established  England’s  supremacy 
in  India. 

What  England  Gained  and  France  Lost.  — The  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1763,  left  Europe  without  change.  But  in  India  the  French 
retained  only  a few  unfortified  trading  posts.  In  America,  England 
received  Florida  from  Spain,  and  Canada  and  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  from  France.  France  ceded  to  Spain  the 


William  Pitt,  the  Elder 
His  ministry,  by  an  alliance  with  Prussia, 
won  the  American  colonies  from  France. 
Later,  as  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  ardently  cham- 
pioned the  rights  of  these  same  colonies. 
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western  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  compensation  for  the 
losses  Spain  had  incurred  as  her  ally;  and,  except  for  her  West 
Indian  islands,  she  herself  ceased  to  be  an  American  power. 
Spain  still  held  South  America  and  half  North  America ; but  her 
vast  bulk  was  plainly  decaying  day  by  day.  Holland’s  wide 
colonial  empire,  too,  was  in  decline.  Britain  stood  forth  as  the 
leading  world-power. 

The  struggle  in  America  had  really  been  a war,  not  between 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  but  between  two  kinds  of  colonization.  Man 
for  man,  the  French  settlers  were  more  successful  woodsmen  and 
Indian  fighters  than  their  English  rivals ; but  they  could  not  build 
a state  so  well.  They  got  a good  start  first ; but  after  decades 
of  fostering  care  the  French  colonies  grew  but  slowly.  When  the 
final  conflict  began,  in  1754,  France,  with  a home  population  four 
times  that  of  England,  had  only  one-twentieth  as  many  colonists 
in  America  as  England  had  — 60,000  to  about  1,200,000.  New 
France  fell  before  New  England’s  numbers  and  Old  England’s 
sea-power.  The  latter  made  possible  Wolfe’s  victory  at  Quebec, 
which  settled  the  fate  of  the  continent.  The  lack  of  political 
vitahty  and  of  individual  enterprise  in  industry  was  a fatal 
weakness  of  New  France.  The  opposite  qualities  made  England 
successful.  Says  John  Fiske : “It  is  to  the  self-government 
of  England,  and  to  no  lesser  cause,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  secret  of  that  boundless  vitality  which  has  given  to  men  of 
English  speech  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  an  in- 
heritance.” 

The  American  Revolution.  — The  American  Revolution  is  the 
next  chapter  in  this  series  of  wars.  That  war  began  because  the 
English  government  unwisely  insisted  upon  managing  American 
affairs  after  the  Americans  were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.^ Its  real  importance,  even  to  Europe,  lay  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  American  nation  and  in  teaching  England, 
after  a while,  to  improve  her  system  of  colonial  government.  But 

^ The  English  colonial  system  in  America  had  been  neither  cruel  or  tyrannical  nor 
seriously  hampering  in  industry.  Indeed,  on  both  the  industrial  and  the  political 
side,  it  was  vastly  more  liberal  than  was  the  colonial  policy  of  any  other  country 
in  that  age.  But  after  Canada  fell  to  England,  so  that  the  colonists  in  the  English 
colonies  no  longer  feared  French  conquest,  they  began  to  resent  even  the  slight 
interference  of  the  English  government.  The  freest  people  of  the  age,  they  were 
ready  and  anxious  for  more  freedom.  Cf.  West’s  American  People,  pages  121- 
133. 
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at  the  time,  France  and  Spain  saw  in  the  American  Revolution  a 
chance  to  revenge  themselves  upon  England  by  helping  the  best 
part  of  her  empire  to  break  away. 


Crossed  British  and  American  Swords 


Colonel  William  Prescott  and  Captain  John  Linzee  fought  on  opposite  sides  at 
Bunker  Hill.  Their  grandchildren  united  the  two  families  by  marriage,  and  pre- 
sented these  swords  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  “in  token  of  inter- 
national friendship,” 

England  did  lose  most  of  her  empire  in  America ; but  she  came 
out  of  the  war  with  gains  as  well  as  losses.  She  had  been  fighting, 
not  America  alone,  but  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  America. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  put  finely  the  result  and  character  of  this 
wider  struggle  {Gouverneur  Morris,  116) : 

“England,  hemmed  in  by  the  ring  of  her  foes,  fronted  them  with  a grand 
courage.  ...  In  America,  alone,  the  tide  ran  too  strong  to  be  turned.  But 
Holland  was  stripped  of  all  her  colonies;  in  the  East,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  beat 
down  Hyder  Ali,  and  taught  Moslem  and  Hindoo  alike  that  they  could  not 
shake  off  the  grasp  of  the  iron  hands  that  held  India ; Rodney  won  back  for 
his  country  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean  in  that  great  sea-fight  where  he  shat- 
tered the  splendid  French  navy ; and  the  long  siege  of  Gibraltar  closed  with 
the  crushing  overthrow  of  the  assailants.  So,  with  bloody  honor,  England 
ended  the  most  disastrous  war  she  had  ever  waged.” 

The  Partition  of  Poland.  — Just  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion began,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  united  to  seize  the  old 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  to  divide  the  spoils.  The  anarchy  of 
Poland  gave  its  neighbors  excuse.  The  population  consisted  of 
about  twelve  million  degraded  serfs  and  one  hundred  thousand 
selfish,  oligarchic  nobles.  The  latter  constituted  the  government. 
They  met  in  occasional  Diets,  and,  when  the  throne  became  vacant, 
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they  elected  the  figurehead  king.  Unanimous  consent  was  re- 
quired for  any  vote  in  the  Diet,  — each  noble  possessing  the  right 
of  veto. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  Powers  of  Europe  had  begun  to  play 
with  Poland  at  will.  Catherine  II  of  Russia  determined  to  take 
a large  part  of  the  country.  Frederick  II  persuaded  his  old 
enemy,  Austria,  to  join  him  in  compelling  Catherine  to  share  the 
booty.  The  First  Partition,  in  1772,  deprived  the  country  of  about 


Flute  Concert  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  Sanssouci  Castle 

one-fourth  of  its  territory.  The  Second  and  Third  Partitions 
(1793,  1795),  which  demolished  the  kingdom,  had  not  even  the 
pretext  of  misgovernment  in  Poland.  The  Poles  had  undertaken 
sweeping  reforms,  and  the  nation  made  a gallant  defense  under  its 
hero-leader  Kosciusko;  but  the  giant  robbers  wiped  Poland  off 
the  map.  Russia  gained  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory, 
and  she  now  bordered  Germany  on  the  east,  as  France  did  on 
the  west. 

Frederick  “ the  Great  ” in  Peace.  — Frederick  II ’s  reign 
doubled  the  size  of  Prussia  — but  at  the  terrible  cost  of  frontiers 
made  only  of  fortresses  and  bayonets.  Frederick  had  shown 
himself  a greedy  robber  and  a military  genius . W ith  brutal  cynicism 
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he  avowed  absolute  freedom  from  moral  principle  where  a question 
of  Prussia’s  power  was  at  stake.  Success,  he  declared,  justified 
any  means.  This  faithlessness  he  practiced,  as  well  as  taught ; and 
his  success  made  this  policy  the  creed  of  later  Hohenzollerns. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  Frederick’s  life,  which,  more 
properly  than  his  wars  or  his  diplomacy,  earns  him  his  title  of  “ the 
Great.”  Most  of  his  forty-six  years’  reign  was  passed  in  peace,  and 
he  proved  a father  to  his  people.  The  beneficent  work  of  the 
Great  Elector  was  taken  up  and  carried  forward  vigorously. 
Prussia  was  transformed.  Wealth  and  comfort  increased  by  leaps, 
and  the  condition  of  even  the  serfs  was  improved.  Roads  and 
canals  were  built ; manufactures  and  agriculture  were  encouraged. 
Unlike  all  the  earlier  Hohenzollerns,  Frederick  was  also  a patron 
of  literature  — though  he  admired  only  the  artificial  French  style 
of  the  age  — and  he  was  himself  an  author.  He  gathered  about 
him  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Among  these  was 
the  great  French  writer,  Voltaire. 

Frederick  is  a type  of  the  crowned  philosophers,  or  benevolent 
despots,  who  sat  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  just  before  the  French  Revolution.  Under 
the  influence  of  a new  enlightened  sentiment,  government  under- 
went a marvelous  change.  It  was  just  as  autocratic  as  before,  — 
no  more  by  the  people  than  before,  — but  despots  did  try  to  govern 
for  the  people,  not  for  themselves. 

Frederick’s  genius  and  tireless  energy  accomplished  something 
for  a time ; but  on  the  whole  the  monarchs  made  lamentable  fail- 
ures. One  man  was  powerless  to  lift  the  inert  weight  of  a nation. 
The  clergy  and  nobles,  jealous  for  their  privileges,  opposed  and 
thwarted  the  royal  will.  Except  in  England  and  France,  there 
was  no  large  middle  class  to  supply  friendly  ofiicials  and  sympathy. 
The  kings,  too,  wished  no  participation  by  the  people  in  the 
reforms  : everything  was  to  come  from  above.  When  the  benevo- 
lent despots  had  to  choose  between  benevolence  and  despotism, 
they  always  chose  despotism. 

Further  Reading  upon  the  subject  of  the  last  three  chapters  may  profit- 
ably be  confined  to  the  struggle  for  the  New  Worlds.  The  student  should  read 
Parkman’s  works,  especially  his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  and  his  Half  Century  of 
Conflict.  The  following  biographies,  too,  are  good : Wilson’s  Clive,  Bradley’s 
Wolfe,  Morley’s  Walpole. 
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Review  Exercises 

1.  Fact  Drills. 

a.  Dates  with  their  significance : 1713,  1740,  1763,  1783. 

b.  List  six  important  battles  between  1500  and  1789. 

2.  Review  by  countries,  with  catchwords,  from  1500,  or  from  some  convenient 

event  of  about  that  date. 

3.  Make  a brief  paragraph  statement  for  the  period  1648-1787,  to  include 

the  changes  in  territory  and  in  the  relative  power  of  the  different 
European  states. 


Pavilion  at  Trianon,  Versailles 
Built  by  Louis  XV  for  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

PART  X 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

You  must  teach  that  the  French  Revolution  was  an  unmitigated  crime  against 
God  and  man.  — Wilhelm  II  (to  teachers  of  history) 

The  Revolution  was  a creating  force,  even  more  than  a destroying  one.  — 
Frederic  Harrison 


CHAPTER  XLII 

FRANCE  (AND  EUROPE)  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION 

Conditions  in  France  Which  Brought  About  Revolution.  — The 

benevolent  despots  had  failed  to  reform  society : now  in  France  the 
people  were  to  try  for  themselves.  In  that  country  the  people 
were  better  off  than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent.  They  had 
risen  far  enough  to  see  the  possibility  of  rising  further.  But  even 
there  the  social  arrangements  were  atrocious.  One  per  cent  of  the 
twenty-five  million  people  were  privileged  drones  (nobles  and 
clergy),  owning  much  more  than  half  of  all  the  wealth.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent  were  cruelly  oppressed  workers,  robbed  of  youth  and 
life  by  crushing  toil  and  insufficient  food.  Between  these  extremes 
came  a small,  ambitious  middle  class,  fairly  prosperous  and  intelli- 
gent, but  excluded  from  political  influence,  bearing  a ruinous  taxa- 
tion, and  bitterly  discontented.  This  class  (much  larger  than  in 
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any  other  continental  country)  was  to  furnish  the  ideas  and  most 
of  the  leaders  for  the  Revolution. 

The  privileged  nobles  no  longer  rendered  service  to  society. 
They  had  become  mere  spenders  and  courtiers,  — largely  absentee 
landlords,  not  even  living  on  their  estates.  The  higher  clergy 
(bishops  and  abbots)  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  same  noble 
families.  They,  too,  squandered  their  immense  revenues  at  court 
in  idle  luxury  or  vice,  turning  over  their  duties  to  subordinates  on 
paltry  pay.  (The  Revolution  found  the  village  priests  mostly  on 
the  side  of  the  people.) 

Over  much  of  France  the  peasants  lived  in  hideous  misery. 
Famine  was  chronic  in  that  fertile  land,  as  in  Russia  in  more  recent 
years.  Taxation  and  feudal  extortion  discouraged  farming.  A 
fourth  of  the  land  lay  waste.  Of  the  rest,  the  tillage  was  little 
better  than  a thousand  years  before,  with  a yield  a third  less  than 
in  England.  And  if  crops  failed  in  one  province,  starvation 
followed  (because  of  poor  roads,  and  high  tolls,  and  poverty,  and 
the  government’s  carelessness),  although  neighboring  provinces 
might  possess  abundance.  One  royal  official  describes  how,  even 
in  ordinary  times,  “the  children  very  commonly  die”  because  of 
the  coarse  bread  of  bran  and  acorns  on  which  they  fed. 

True,  conditions  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  France. 
In  some  districts  the  peasants  were  fairly  prosperous,  and  as  a whole: 
they  were  far  ahead  of  the  peasants  in  Germany  or  Italy  or  Spain 
or  Austria.  They  played  a part  in  the  Revolution  because  they  had 
already  progressed  far  enough  to  feel  discontent. 

^ Serfdom  lingered  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  — regions  seized  from 
Germany  not  long  before.  Elsewhere  the  peasants  had  risen  into- 
villeinage  somewhat  like  that  in  England  before  the  uprising  of  1381, 
four  centuries  before.  Even  when  the  peasant  owned  his  garden 
spot,  he  owned  it  subject  to  many  ancient  feudal  obligations.  He 
could  not  sell  it  without  paying  for  his  lord’s  consent,  or  sell  any  of 
his  crop  except  in  the  lord’s  market,  with  tolls  for  the  privilege. 
Commonly,  he  could  still  grind  his  grain  only  at  the  lord’s  mill, 
leaving  one-sixteenth  the  flour,  and  he  could  bake  only  in  the  lord’s 
oven,  leaving  a loaf  each  time  in  pay.  Under  no  circumstances 
might  he  injure  the  rabbits  or  pigeons  or  deer  that  devoured  his 
crop.  On  penalty  of  death,  he  might  not  carry  a gun,  even  to  kill 
wolves.  He  could  not  enter  his  own  field  to  till  it  when  the' 
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pheasants  were  hatching  or  the  rabbits  were  young.  Year  after 
year  the  crops  were  trampled  by  huntsmen  or  devoured  by  game. 

Added  to  all  this  was  the  frightful  royal  taxation.  Louis  XIV, 
we  have  seen,  left  France  burdened  with  a huge  war  debt.  The 
dissolute  Louix  XV  wasted  as  much  in  vice  as  his  predecessor  had 
wasted  in  war,  while  much  of  the  rest  of  the  revenue  was  given 
away  in  pensions  to  unworthy  favorites,  or  stolen  by  corrupt 
officials.  (All  receipts  from  taxation  were  subject  to  the  king’s 
order  — as  if  they  had  been  merely  his  private  banking  account. 
No  report  was  made  to  the  nation,  but  some  facts  leaked  out.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  three  maiden  aunts  of  the  king  were 
receiving  yearly  nearly  half  a million  dollars  in  our  values  merelj>' 
for  their  food  — most  of  which  amount,  of  course,  went  to  enrich 
dishonest  stewards.) 

Emptied  in  these  shameful  ways,  the  treasury  was  filled  in  ways 
quite  as  shameful.  The  clergy  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation 
by  law ; and  the  nobles  escaped  from  some  taxes  by  law,  from  others 
by  bribery  and  intimidation.  Said  the  richest  man  in  France 
frankly  — “I  make  arrangements  with  the  officials,  and  pay  only 
what  I wish.”  Full  payment  was  made  only  by  those  least  able  to 
pay. 

Various  clumsy  devices,  too,  made  the  collection  needlessly 
burdensome.  Two  of  the  many  direct  taxes  were  especially  offen- 
sive in  this  respect.  (1)  Roads  and  canals  were  built  and  kept  up 
by  forced  unpaid  labor  (the  corvee).  At  the  call  of  an  official  the 
peasant  must  leave  his  own  work  for  this,  no  matter  how  critical 
the  time.  (2)  The  main  revenue  came  from  a tax  assessed  upon 
peasant  villages  only  and  fixed  each  year  arbitrarily  by  the  govern- 
ment. On  one  occasion,  an  official  wrote:  “The  people  of  this 
village  are  stout,  and  there  are  chicken  feathers  before  the  doors. 
The  taxes  here  should  be  greatly  increased  next  year.”  So,  too, 
if  a villager  lived  in  a better  house  than  his  neighbors,  the  officials 
made  him  pay  a larger  share  of  the  common  village  tax.  So  the 
peasants  concealed  jealously  what  few  comforts  they  had,  and  left 
their  cottages  in  ruins. 

It  is  estimated  that  a peasant  paid  half  his  income  in  direct  taxes 
to  the  government.  Feudal  dues  and  church  tithes  raised  these 
payments  to  four-fifths  his  income.  And  from  the  remaining  fifth, 
he  had  not  only  to  support  his  family  but  also  to  pay  various 
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indirect  taxes.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  aahfllp,.  the 
tax  upon  salt/  which  raised  the  price  of  salt  to  four,  ten,  or  twenty 
times  its  first  value.  Every  family  was  compelled  by  law  to  pur- 
chase from  the  government  at  least  seven  pounds  a year  for  each 
member  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  thousands  of  persons  every 
year  were  hanged  or  sent  to  the  galleys  for  trying  to  evade  this  law. 
(Even  then,  only  a fifth  of  the  amount  collected  ever  reached  the 
treasury.  Like  the  tax  on  candles,  fish,  flour,  and  other  necessities, 
the  salt  tax  was  farmed  to  collectors,  who  paid  the  government  a 
certain  amount  and  then  took  for  their  profit  what  they  could  get 
above  that  amount.) 

Another  class  of  vexatious  taxes  were  the  still  remaining  tolls  on 
goods,  required  not  only  at  the  frontier  of  France,  but  again  and 
again,  at  the  border  of  each  province  and  even  at  the  gate  of  each 
town.  Fish,  so  great  a necessity  in  a Catholic  country,  paid  thir- 
teen times  their  first  cost  in  such  tolls  on  their  way  to  Paris  from 
the  coast. 

The  Government  Was  an  IneflScient  Despotism.  — The  govern- 
ment was  a centralized  despotism  Directly  about  the  king  was  a 
Council  of  State.  Subject  to  the  king’s  approval,  it  fixed  taxes, 
drew  up  edicts,  and  ruled  France.  Its  members  were  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  held  office  only  at  his  pleasure.  At  the  head  of 
each  province  was  a governor  appointed  by  the  king.  Subject  to 
the  royal  power,  he  was  an  unchecked  despot.  In  the  parish  the 
mayor  or  syndic  was  sometimes  chosen  by  the  people,  sometimes 
appointed  by  the  governor ; but  in  either  case  the  governor  could 
remove  him  at  will.  The  parish  assembly  could  not  meet  without 
the  governor’s  permission,  and  it  could  not  take  any  action  by  itself. 
Had  the  wind  damaged  the  parish  steeple?  The  parish  might 
petition  for  permission  to  repair  it,  — at  their  own  expense,  of 
course.  The  governor  would  send  the  petition,  with  his  recom- 
mendation, to  the  Council  of  State  at  Paris,  and  a reply  might 
be  expected  only  after  long  delays,  when  perhaps  the  damage  was 
beyond  repair. 

Personal  liberty,  too,  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  this  arbitrary 
government.  Any  man  might  be  sent  to  prison  without  trial. 


1 The  man  who  sold  the  salt  paid  the  tax  to  the  government.  The  man  who 
bought  salt  had  of  course  to  pay  back  the  tax  in  a higher  price.  A tax  collected  in 
this  way  is  called  an  indirect  tax. 
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merely  by  a “ letter’’  with  the  royal  seal.  Not  only  were  letters  of 
the  seal  used  to  remove  political  offenders : they  were  also  sold 
to  private  men  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  rivals.  The  government  of 
Louis  XV  issued  150,000  such  letters.  Usually  the  imprisonments 
were  for  a few  months ; but  sometimes  the  victim  was  virtually 
forgotten  and  left  to  die  in 
prison.  Arthur  Young,  an  Eng- 
lish traveler  in  France  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  tells  of 
an  Enghshman  who  had  been 
kept  in  a French  prison  thirty 
years,  although  not  even  the 
government  held  a record  of 
the  reason. 

This  despotic  government 
was  clumsy  and  inefficient. 

France  was  still  a patchwork 
of  territories  which  the  kings 
had  seized  piece  by  piece.  Each 
province  had  its  own  laws  and 
customs,  its  own  privileges 
and  partial  exemptions  from 
certain  taxes.  The  shadows  of  old  local  governments  had  lost  their 
power  for  action,  but  remained  powerful  to  delay  and  obstruct 
united  action.  Voltaire  complained  that  in  a journey  one  changed 
laws  as  often  as  he  changed  horses. 

Who  Furnished  the  Revolutionary  Ideas?  — “A  revolution 
requires  not  only  abuses  but  also  ideas.”  In  France  the  combus- 
tibles were  ready,  and  so  were  the  men  of  ideas,  to  apply  the  match. 
Science  had  upset  all  old  ideas  about  the  world  outside  man.  The 
telescope  had  proved  that  other  planets  like  our  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun,  and  that  myriads  of  other  suns  whirled  through 
boundless  space.  The  English  Newton  had  shown  how  this  vast 
universe  is  bound  together  by  unvarying  laws.  The  microscope 
had  revealed  an  undreamed-of  world  of  minute  life  in  air  and  earth 
and  water  all  around  us ; and  air,  earth,  water  (and  fire)  themselves 
had  changed  their  nature.  The  ancients  had  taught  that  they 
were  the  original  elements  out  of  which  everything  else  was  made 
up.  But  the  French  Lavoisier,  founder  of  modern  chemistry,  had 
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lately  decomposed  water  and  air  into  gases,  and  shown  that  fire 
was  a union  of  one  of  these  gases  with  earthy  carbon.  Tradition 
and  authority  had  lost  their  hold  in  the  world  of  matter : perhaps 
they  were  not  always  right  in  the  world  of  human  society. 

English  writers,  enjoying  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
had  begun  a revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  past ; but  their 
speculations  were  now  carried  much  farther  by  French  writers, 
who  quickly  spread  their  influence  over  all  Europe.  About  1750 
there  began  an  age  of  dazzling  brilliancy  in  French  literature  and 
scholarship.  Never  before  had  any  country  seen  so  many  and 
so  famous  men  of  letters  at  one  time.  Of  the  scores,  we  can  men- 
tion only  two. 

Voltaire  had  already  won  his  fame  in  1750,  and  he  ruled  as  the 
intellectual  monarch  of  Europe  for  thirty  years  more.  He  came 
from  the  middle  class.  As  a young  man,  he  had  been  imprisoned 
for  libel  by  a letter  of  the  seal ; and  a dissipated  noble,  angered  by 
a witticism,  had  hired  a band  of  ruffians  to  beat  him  nearly  to  death. 
Some  years  of  exile  he  spent  in  England,  where,  he  says,  he  learned 
to  think.  He  had  biting  satire,  mocking  wit,  keen  reasoning,  and 
incisive,  vigorous  style.  He  railed  at  absentee  bishops  of  licentious 
lives ; he  questioned  the  privileges  of  the  nobles ; and  he  exposed 
pitilessly  the  iniquity  of  the  gghelle  and  of  the  letters  of  the  seal. 
The  church  seemed  to  him  the  chief  foe  to  human  progress ; and  in 
his  invective  against  its  abuses  he  sometimes  confused  it  with 
Christianity  itself.  Most  of  his  work  was  destructive ; but  there 
was  no  chance  to  build  up  in  Europe  until  much  of  the  old  was  torn 
down.  Voltaire’s  lifelong  exposure  of  the  folly  and  wrong,  of 
religious  persecution  had  much  to  do  with  creating  the  free  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  live  today.  Says  the  American  Lowell,  “We 
owe  half  our  liberty  to  that  leering  old  mocker.” 

Voltaire  and  his  fellows  admired  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  England ; but  they  looked  for  reform  from  some  enlightened 
despot,  rather  than  from  free  government.  One  alone  among  them 
stood  for  democracy.  This  was  Rousseau.  He  wrote  much  that 
was  absurd  about  an  ideal  state  of  nature  before  men  invented 
governments ; but  he  taught,  more  forcefully  than  any  man 
before  him,  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people.  His  famous  book 
{The  Social  Contract,  1762)  opens  with  the  words,  “Man  was  born 
free,  but  he  is  now  everywhere  in  chains”  ; and  it  argues  passion- 
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ately  that  it  is  man’s  right  and  duty  to  recover  freedom.  Rous- 
seau’s moral  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  made  his  doctrine  almost 
a religion  with  his  disciples.^ 

Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  — In  1774  the  dissolute  but 
able  Louis  XV  was  succeeded  by  the  well-disposed  but  irresolute 
Louis  XVI.  This  prince  had  a 
vague  notion  of  what  was  right  and 
a general  desire  to  do  it,  but  he 
lacked  moral  courage  and  energy. 

The  queen  was  Marie  Antoinette, 
daughter  of  the  great  Maria  The- 
resa of  Austria.  She  was  young 
and  high-spirited  but  ignorant  and 
frivolous. 

Reform  began,  and  finally  the 
Revolution  began,  because  the  royal 
treasury  was  bankrupt.  Louis 
called  to  his  aid  Turgot,  a success- 
ful provincial  governor  already 
famous  as  a reformer.  This  officer 
now  cut  down  ruthlessly  the  friv- 
olous expenses  of  the  court,  and  abolished  ih.e^jvee,  the  remain- 
ing tolls  on  commerce,  and  the  outgrown  guild  system.  He  planned 
more  far-reaching  reforms  — to  recast  the  whole  system  of  taxes 
so  that  the  rich  should  pay  their  share,  and  to  abolish  feudal  dues. 
But  the  courtiers  grumbled,  and  the  queen  cast  black  looks  upon 
the  reformer  who  interfered  with  her  gayeties ; and  so  after  a few 
months  the  weak  king  dismissed  the  man  “with  a whole  pacific 
Revolution  in  his  head.” 

Still  in  1776  Louis  called  to  the  helm  Necker,  a successful  banker 
and  another  reformer.  Necker  was  not  a great  statesman  like 
Turgot,  but  he  had  liberal  views  and  a good  business  head.  His 
difficulties,  however,  were  tremendously  augmented  in  1778  when 
Louis  joined  America  against  England.  The  new  expense  of  this 

1 Some  years  before  the  French  Revolution  began,  the  ideas,  and  even  some  of 
the  phrases,  of  Rousseau  began  to  have  a powerful  influence  in  America.  Rousseau, 
however,  drew  these  ideas  to  a great  extent  from  John  Locke  and  other  English 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  cannot  always  tell  whether  reference  to 
natural  equality  in  a document  of  the  American  Revolution  is  affected  by  Rousseau 
or  directly  by  the  older  English  literature. 
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war  made  it  plainly  impossible  (on  the  old  plans)  to  pay  even  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Necker  suggested  sweeping  reform 
in  taxation,  along  Turgot’s  lines ; but  the  loud  outcry  of  the  nobles 
caused  the  king  to  dismiss  him  also  from  office  (1781).  Necker, 
however,  had  let  the  nation  know  just  how  it  was  being  plundered. 
He  had  published  a report  on  the  finances,  showing  who  paid  the 
taxes  and  how  much,  and  how  the  revenues  were  wasted.  This 
paper  was  read  eagerly  and  angrily  by  the  middle  class. 


From  “ Scaramouche,"  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Courtesy  PhotograyMc  History  Service 

In  the  King’s  Palace 

The  king  and  his  great  retinue  of  nobles  lived  in  elegance  and  luxury  while  the 
people  of  Paris,  overburdened  with  taxes,  starved. 

For  a few  years  more  the  king’s  ministers  kept  the  government 
and  the  court  going  by  borrowing  unscrupulously  with  no  prospect 
of  paying.  But  the  time  came  when  not  even  the  king’s  promise 
could  induce  anyone  to  lend.  Taxes  must  yield  more ; and  Louis 
learned  at  last  the  teaching  of  Turgot  and  Necker  — that  the  only 
way  to  raise  more  money  by  taxes  was  to  tax  those  who  had  more 
wherewith  to  pay.  The  privileged  orders,  however,  had  not  learned 
this  lesson.  When  the  king  begged,  and  finally  ordered,  them  to 
give  up  their  exemptions,  they  tried  to  evade  the  issue  by  arguing 
that  the  only  authority  with  rightful  power  to  impose  new  taxes 
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was  the  States  General.  Unwittingly  they  had  invoked  a power 
that  was  to  destroy  them.  The  almost  forgotten  States  General 
had  not  met  since  1614.  Now  the  middle  class  took  up  the  cry  for 
it  until  the  name  rang  through  France.  In  August  of  1788  the  king 
surrendered.  He  recalled  Necker  and  called  a States  General. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Some  material  may  be  found  in  Robinson’s 
Readings.  Of  modern  accounts  the  student  should  read  either  Shailer 
Mathews’  French  Revolution  or  Robinson  and  Beard’s  Development  of  Modern 
Europe,  Vol.  I (1929). 


VERSAILLES 

The  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  the  Versailles  Palace. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PEACE 

The  Election  of  the  States  General.  — For  the  election  of  the 
States  General,  the  government  marked  France  off  into  many 
districts.  The  nobles  of  each  district  came  together  and  chose 
certain  delegates  from  their  order;  the  clergy  did  likewise;  and 
all  other  taxpayers  in  the  district  were  allowed  to  vote  for  an  elec- 
toral college,  which  then  chose  delegates  for  their  class  — the  third 
estate. 

There  had  been  vehement  discussion  as  to  how  the  Estates 
General  should  vote.  Anciently  the  three  orders  sat  in  separate 
houses,  each  having  one  vote.  Under  that  arrangement,  nobles  and 
clergy  (representing  only  a fraction  of  the  nation)  would  have  two- 
thirds  the  power.  Accordingly  there  was  a loud  demand  from  the 
middle  class,  and  from  liberal  nobles  like  Lafayette  (recently 
returned  from  America),  (1)  that  the  third  estate  should  have  as 
many  delegates  as  the  other  two  orders.combined,  and  (2)  that  the 
three  estates  should  sit  and  act  as  one  body.  The  king  finally 
granted  the  double  representation  (300  nobles,  300  clergy,  600  of  the 
third  estate)  ; but  at  once  tried  to  make  this  concession  worse  than 
useless  by  requiring  the  three  orders  to  act  as  three  separate  units. 
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The  National  Assembly  Stands  Firm.  — May  5,  am  Louis 
formally  opened  the  States  General  at  Versailles  — the  favorite 
royal  residence,  twelve  miles  southwest  from  Paris.  His  address 
made  it  plain  that  he  expected  the  estates  to  grant  him  new  taxes, 
and  promptly  disperse.  After  this  address  the  nobles  and  clergy 
withdrew  from  the  hall  (as  the  king  desired)  and  organized  as  sepa- 
rate chambers ; but  the  third  estate,  with  skillful  generalship, 
insisted  at  first  that  it  could  not  act  while  so  many  deputies  of  the 
nation  were  absent,  and  sent  pressing  invitations  to  the  others  to 
join  in  one  assembly  so  as  to  get  at  work  “to  save  France.’’  This 
deadlock  continued  for  many  weeks.  Finally  (June  17),  when 
further  delay  was  plainly  dangerous,  the  third  estate  voted  that 
even  without  the  absent  delegates  its  members  practically  repre- 
sented the  nation.  Accordingly,  still  inviting  the  other  delegates 
to  join,  it  organized  as  a National  Assembly.  This  was  a revolu- 
tion. It  changed  a gathering  of  feudal  Estates  into  an  assembly 
representing  the  nation  as  one  whole.  Nothing  of  this  kind  had 
ever  been  seen  before  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Two  days  later,  the  National  Assembly  was  joined  by  half  the 
clergy  and  by  a few  nobles.  But  the  next  morning  the  Assembly 
found  sentries  at  the  doors  of  their  hall,  and  carpenters  within 
putting  up  staging,  to  prepare  for  a royal  session.  Plainly  the  king 
was  about  to  interfere.  The  delegates  adjourned  to  a tennis  court 
near  by,  and  there  with  stern  enthusiasm  they  unanimously  took  a 
memorable  oath  never  to  separate  until  they  had  established  a 
constitution.^ 

As  anticipated,  however,  Louis  summoned  the  three  estates  to 
meet  him  and  ordered  them  to  organize  as  separate  bodies  and  to 
vote  certain  specified  reforms.  When  he  left  the  hall,  the  nobles 
and  higher  clergy  followed.  The  new  National  Assembly  kept  their 
seats.  There  was  a moment  of  uncertainty;  but  Mira^au,  a 
noble  who  had  abandoned  his  order,  rose  to  remind*  the  dele^tes 
of  their  great  oath.  The  royal  master  of  ceremonies,  re-entering, 
asked  haughtily  if  they  had  not  heard  the  king’s  command  to 
disperse.  “Yes,”  broke  in  Mirabeau’s  thunder;  “but  go  tell 
your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  power  of  bayonets  shall  drive  us  away.”  Then, 
on  Mirabeau’s  motion,  the  Assembly  decreed  the  inviolability  of  its 


1 The  idea  of  a written  constitution  had  come  to  France  from  America. 
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members : “Infamous  and  guilty  of  capital  crime  is  any  person  or 
court  that  shall  dare  pursue  or  arrest  any  of  them,  on  whose  part 
soever  the  same  be  commanded.’’ 

The  king’s  vacillation  prevented  conflict.  Paris  was  rising  in 
arms,  and  when  the  regular  troops  were  ordered  to  fire  on  the  mob, 
they  rang  their  musket  butts  sullenly  on  the  pavement,  muttering, 
“We  are  the  army  of  the  Nation!”^  The  next  day  forty-seven 
nobles  joined  the  Assembly,  and  in  a week  the  king  ordered  the  rest 
to  do  so. 

The  courtiers  still  planned  a counter-revolution,  and  again  won 
over  the  weak  king.  To  overawe  the  Assembly  (and  probably  to 
seize  liberal  leaders)  he  assembled  near  Paris  several  regiments 
of  German  and  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  could  be  depended  upon 
to  obey  orders.  On  Mirabeau’s  motion  the  Assembly  bluntly 
requested  the  king  to  remove  this  threat.  Louis  answered  by 
dismissing  and  exiling  Necker,  who  had  opposed  the  court  policy. 

The  Bastille  Falls  and  the  Revolution  Is  Under  Way.  — This  was 
on  the  evening  of  July  11.  About  noon  the  next  day,  the  news  was 
whispered  on  the  streets.  Camille  Desmoulins,  a young  journalist, 
pistol  in  hand,  leaped  upon  a table  in  one  of  the  public  gardens, 
exclaiming,  “Necker  is  dismissed.  It  is  a signal  for  a St.  Bartholo- 
mew of  patriots.  To  arms!  To  arms!”  By  night  the  streets 
bristled  with  barricades  against  the  charge  of  the  king’s  cavalry, 
and  the  crowds  were  sacking  gunshops  for  arms.  Three  regiments 
of  the  French  Guards  joined  the  rebels,  and  two  days  later  the 
revolutionary  forces  attacked  the  Bastille. 

The  Bastille  was  the  great  state  prison  for  political  offenders  and 
victims  of  letters  of  the  seal.  Thus  it  was  a detested  symbol  of  the 
Old  Regime.  It  had  been  used  as  an  arsenal,  and  the  rebels  went 
to  it  at  first  only  to  demand  arms.  Refused  admission  and  fired 
upon,  they  made  a frantic  attack.  The  fortress  was  virtually 
impregnable ; but  after  some  hours  of  wild  onslaught,  it  surrendered 
to  an  almost  unarmed  force,  — “taken,”  as  Carlyle  says,  “like 
Jericho,  by  miraculous  sound.”  The  anniversary  of  its  destruction 
is  still  celebrated  in  France  as  the  birthday  of  political  liberty. 

This  rising  of  Paris  had  saved  the  Assembly.  The  most  hated 

1 Some  of  these  regiments  had  served  recently  in  America.  Arthur  Young  had 
already  declared,  — “The  American  revolution  has  laid  the  foundations  for  another 
one  in  France.” 
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of  the  courtiers  fled  from  France  in  terror.  The  king  visited 
Paris,  sanctioned  all  that  had  been  done,  sent  away  his  troops, 
accepted  the  tricolor  (red,  white,  and  blue),  the  badge  of  the  Rev- 
olution, as  the  national  colors,  and  recalled  Necker. 

The  fall  of  the  Bastille  gave  the  signal  for  a brief  mob-rule  over 
all  France.  In  towns  the  mobs  demolished  local  bastilles.  In 


The  Attack  on  the  Bastille 

On  July  14,  1789,  the  revolutionists  attacked  this  famous  prison.  In  two  and  one- 
half  hours  it  was  theirs. 

the  country  the  lower  peasantry  and  bands  of  vagabonds  plundered 
and  demolished  castles.  Each  district  had  its  carnival  of  plunder. 
The  king  could  not  restore  order,  because  the  machinery  of  the 
government  had  collapsed ; but  everywhere  the  middle  class 
organized  to  put  down  anarchy  — and  so  really  saved  the  Revo- 
lution. All  over  France  the  electoral  colleges  had  met  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  delegates  or  to  send  them 
instructions:  and  now,  in  the  failure  of  the  royal  government, 
these  representative  bodies  made  themselves  into  local  govern- 
ments. Their  first  act  in  each  district  was  to  organize  the  middle- 
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class  inhabitants  into  armed  patrols  to  restore  order.  (This  militia, 
became  permanent  — sanctioned  soon  by  the  National  Assembly 
as  National  Guards,  with  Lafayette  as  supreme  commander.) 

Meantime,  on  the  evening  of  August  4,  the  report  of  a committee 
on  the  disorders  throughout  the  country  had  stirred  the  Assembly 
deeply.  A young  noble,  who  had  served  in  America  with  Lafay- 
ette, declared  that  the  commotion  was  all  due  to  the  special  privi- 
leges of  his  class,  and,  with  impassioned  oratory,  he  moved  their 
instant  abolition.  One  after  another,  in  eager  emulation,  the 
liberal  nobles  followed,  each  proposing  some  sacrifice  for  his  order, 
— game  laws,  dovecotes,  tithes,  exclusive  right  to  military  office, 
and  a mass  of  sinecures  and  pensions,  — and  each  proposal  was 
promptly  voted,  with  enthusiastic  applause.  The  work  was  done 
hastily,  but  it  was  noble  and  necessary,  and  it  has  never  been  un- 
done. August  4 ended  feudalism  and  established  legal  equality  in 
France.  (This  removal  of  abuses  was  one  reason  why  anarchy 
was  so  easily  suppressed.) 

, The  Royal  Family  Became  Virtual  Prisoners  in  Paris.  — After 
these  fruitful  three  months  (May  5-August  4, 1789),  the  Assembly 
spent  two  years  more  in  revolutionizing  France  and  in  drawing 
up  a new  constitution.  Once  more  only  it  was  endangered  by  the 
king.  Early  in  October  he  again  collected  troops  near  Versailles, 
and  at  a military  banquet  (it  was  reported)  young  officers,  to  win, 
the  favor  of  court  ladies,  trampled  upon  the  tricolor.  The  Paris 
mob  (still  loyal  to  the  king)  began  to  demand  that  Louis  should' 
come  to  Paris,  to  be  near  the  Assembly  and  away  from  evil  coun- 
selors. One  riotous  expedition  to  bring  him  to  the  capital  was 
turned  back  by  the  National  Guards ; but  thousands  of  the  women 
of  the  market  place  then  set  out  on  a like  attempt,  in  a wild, 
hungry,^  haggard  rout,  followed  by  the  riffraff  of  the  city. 

Lafayette  permitted  the  movement  to  go  on  until  there  came 
near  being  a terrible  massacre  at  Versailles ; but  his  tardy  arrival, 
late  at  night,  with  twenty  thousand  National  Guards,  restored 
order.  The  king  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  crowd  and  to  the 
advice  of  Lafayette ; and  the  same  day  a strange  procession 
escorted  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  — the  mob  dancing  in  wild  joy 

1 France  was  in  the  grip  of  famine  when  the  States  General  met  — due  to  a 
succession  of  poor  harvests ; and  the  general  confusion  had  prevented  a rapid 
recovery. 
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along  the  road  before  the  royal  carriage,  carrying  on  pikes  the  heads 
of  some  slain  soldiers,  and  shouting  jocularly,  “Now  we  shall  have 
bread,  for  we  are  bringing  the  baker,  the  baker’s  wife,  and  the 
baker’s  little  boy.” 

The  king’s  brothers  and  some  150,000  nobles  fled  from  France, 
— and  soon  were  trying  in  foreign  lands  to  stir  up  war  against  their 


From  “ ScaTamovcUe,”  by  MetTO-Goldwyn^Mayer  Courtesy  Photographic  History  Service 

' The  French  National  Assembly 

, With  the  failure  of  the  States  General  to  accomplish  results,  the  Third  Estate 
adopted  a new  name  and  resolved  ‘ ‘ to  meet  wherever  circumstances  might  require 
I it  until  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  be  established  on  a firm  basis.” 

I country.  Nearly  a fourth  of  the  Assembly,  too,  withdrew,  declar- 
! ing  that  that  body  was  no  longer  free.  And  it  is  true  that  from 
this  time  mobs  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  streets  did  frequently 
intimidate  conservative  speakers.  During  the  rest  of  its  life, 
danger  to  the  Assembly  came  from  this  source,  not  from  the  court. 

One  man  in  the  Assembly  never  hesitated  to  oppose  the  mob, 
and  often  won  it  to  his  side.  Mirabeau  was  the  great  man  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  was  a profound  statesman,  with  marvel- 
I ous  oratory  and  dauntless  courage.  (Unhappily  his  arrogance 
i made  him  enemies  among  close  associates:  both  Necker  and 
I Lafayette  hated  him.)  Mirabeau  thought  the  Revolution  had  gone 
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far  enough,  and  he  wished  to  preserve  the  remaining  royal  power  so 
as  to  prevent  anarchy.  He  urged  the  king  to  accept  the  new  con- 
stitution in  good  faith  and  to  surround  himself  with  a liberal 
ministry  acceptable  to  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  as  the  mob  grew 
more  and  more  violent,  Mirabeau  wished  Louis  to  leave  Paris 
(where  he  was  practically  a prisoner)  and  appeal  to  the  country 
provinces  against  the  capital.  But  while  the  king  hesitated, 
Mirabeau  died  suddenly,  broken  down  by  work  and  dissolute 
living. 

Then  Louis  decided  to  flee,  not  to  French  provinces,  but  to 
Austria,  to  raise  war  against  the  reforms  of  the  Revolution.  The 
plot  failed.  The  royal  family  did  get  out  of  Paris  (Louis  disguised 
as  a valet),  but,  through  the  king’s  indecision,  they  were  recognized 
and  brought  back.  Then  followed  another  popular  rising  — with 
much  excuse  — • to  induce  the  Assembly  to  dethrone  the  king  and 
set  up  a republic.  Crowds  of  workingmen  with  women  and 
children  flocked  out  to  the  Champs  de  Mars  (an  open  space  near 
the  city  where  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  had  just 
been  celebrated)  to  sign  a petition  for  this  action.  The  municipal 
authorities  forbade  the  gathering ; and  finally  Lafayette’s  National 
Guards  dispersed  the  jeering  but  unarmed  mob  with  deadly 
volleys. 

This  massacre  marks  a sharp  division  between  the  working  class 
and  the  middle  class.  For  the  time,  the  latter  carried  the  day. 
September  14,  1791,  Louis  took  a solemn  oath  to  uphold  the  new 
constitution,  and  was  restored  to  power. 

France  Becomes  a Constitutional  Monarchy.  — The  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  opened  with  a noble  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
— suggested  no  doubt  by  the  Bills  of  Rights  in  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can state  constitutions.  It  proclaimed  : (1)  “ Men  are  born  equal 
in  rights,  and  remain  so” ; (2)  “Law  is  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  all  the  people ; every  citizen  has  a right  to  share  in  making  it ; 
and  it  must  be  the  same  for  all.”  And  so  on,  through  a number  of 
provisions.  Frenchmen  were  declared  equal  before  the  law,  and 
equally  eligible  to  public  office.  Hereditary  titles  and  all  special 
privileges  were  abolished.  Jury  trial,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  of  the  press  were  established.  The  great  Declaration  has 
justified  the  boast  of  the  Assembly  — that  it  “shall  serve  as  an 
everlasting  war  cry  against  oppressors.” 
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The  Declaration  of  Rights  cared  for  personal  liberties.  The 
arrangements  concerning  the  government  secured  a very  large 
amount  of  political  liberty.  (1)  The  Central  government  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  king  and  a Legislative  Assembly  of  one 
House  elected  anew  once  in  two  years.  The  king  could  not  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  and  his  veto  could  be  overridden  if  three  successive 
legislatures  so  decided.  (2)  For  local  government,  the  historic 
provinces,  with  their  troublesome  peculiar  privileges,  were  swept 
away.  France  was  divided  into  eighty- three  departments  of  nearly 
equal  size.  Each  department,  and  each  of  the  communes  (villages 
or  towns)  of  which  it  was  made  up,  chose  a council  and  an  executive 
with  fairly  complete  control  over  local  affairs.  (3)  The  franchise 
was  given  to  all  taxpayers,  but  the  higher  elective  offices  were  open 
only  to  men  of  considerable  wealth.  This  device  of  graded  property 
qualifications  secured  control  to  the  middle  class.  (The  same 
device  was  common  in  America.  None  of  the  states  then  had 
manhood  suffrage.) 

Church  and  state  had  always  been  united  in  France,  and  they 
were  now  made  even  more  so.  The  government  assumed  the 
duty  of  paying  the  clergy  and  keeping  up  the  churches,  and  clergy 
of  all  grades  were  made  elective.  Unfortunately  they  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  in  a form 
repulsive  to  many  sincere  Catholics.  Only  four  of  the  old  bishops 
took  the  oath ; and  two- thirds  of  the  parish  priests,  including  the 
most  sincere  and  conscientious  among  them,  were  driven  into 
opposition  to  the  Revolution.  The  greatest  error  of  the  Assembly 
was  in  arraying  religion  against  patriotism. 

Great  good,  however,  followed  from  one  other  feature  of  this 
arrangement.  The  nation  took  possession  of  the  church  lands  — 
one-fifth  of  all  France  — and  sold  them.  In  the  outcome,  the 
lands  passed  in  small  parcels  into  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  middle  class,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  for  future  prosperity. 
France  became  a land  of  small  farmers,  and  the  peasantry  rose  to 
a higher  standard  of  comfort  than  such  a class  in  Europe  had  ever 
known. 

Exercise.  — 1.  Point  out  both  direct  and  indirect  ways  in  which  the 
American  Revolution  helped  prepare  for  the  French  Revolution.  2.  Compare 
the  methods  of  the  middle  class  and  the  nobles  of  France  in  1789  with  those  of 
.corresponding  classes  in  Russia  in  1917.  3.  Compare  the  “suspensive”  veto 
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with  the  American  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  “absolute”  veto.  Which  plan 
is  in  use  today  in  the  most  free  governments?  4.  Can  the  franchise  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  1791  be  reconciled  with  the  Declaration  of  Rights? 

Fok  Further  Reading.  — A good  one- volume  history  of  the  Revolution 
is  that  by  Shailer  Mathews.  Another  is  R.  M.  Johnston’s  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, A Short  History.  There  are  excellent  treatments  in  H.  Morse  Stephens’ 
Revolutionary  Europe,  1789-1815,  and  in  Rose’s  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Era.  The  best  of  the  larger  works  in  English  is  H.  Morse  Stephens’  History 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution  remains  the  most 
powerful  and  vivid  presentation,  but  it  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  after 
some  preliminary  study  upon  the  age.  Among  the  biographies,  the  following 
are  especially  good;  Belloc’s  Danton,  Willert’s  Mirabeau,  Blind’s  Madam 
Roland,  and  Morley’s  “ Robespierre  ” (in  Miscellanies,  I).  For  fiction,  Dickens’ 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  Victor  Hugo’s  Ninety-Three  are  notable,  as  are  also 
Anatole  France’s  The  Gods  Are  Athirst  (Dodd,  Mead)  and  Weyman’s  The  Red 
Cockade. 


The  Marseillaise 


Volunteers  from  Marseilles  entered  Paris  chanting  a new  patriotic  battle  hymn 
which  the  Parisians  at  once  christened  La  Marseillaise — ■ a song  that  was  to  become 
famous  on  many  a Revolutionary  battlefield.  (A  symbolic  picture  by  Dore.) 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  WAR  TIME 

The  Leaders  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  — As  the  constitution 
directed,  France  at  once  chose  a Legislative  Assembly  (September, 
1791)  of  nearly  750  members.  The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  had 
accepted  the  Revolution  enthusiastically ; but  they  considered  it 
over,  and  they  had  not  learned  the  need  of  ceaseless  vigilance  in 
politics.  A very  large  part  therefore  took  no  part  in  the  election. 
At  first,  however,  about  two-thirds  the  delegates  seemed  to  repre- 
sent this  part  of  the  nation.  Their  leaders  were  known  as  Constitu- 
tionahsts  (supporters  of  the  constitution  as  it  stood).  Outside^ 
the  Assembly,  this  party  was  led  by  Lafayette,  now  the  most 
influential  man  in  France. 

A small  minority  of  the  nation  would  have  preferred  a more 
liberal  constitution  — with  manhood  franchise  and  perhaps  a 
republican  government.  These  few  radicals  won  a third  of  the 

1 The  old  Assembly  had  generously  but  unwisely  made  its  delegates  ineligible 
to  the  following  one.  Thus  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  made  up  of  inexperienced 
men. 
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seats  in  the  Assembly  because  of  their  organization  in  Jacobin 
clubsJ  (No  other  party  had  any  organization  whatever.)  The 
most  prominent  leaders  of  this  group  were  called  the  Girondists 
(because  several  of  them  came  from  the  Gironde  Department) , 
They  were  hot-headed,  eloquent  young  men  given  to  lofty  speaking 
of  fine  sentiments,  but  not  fit  for  swift  and  decisive  action. 

One  small  section  of  extreme  Jacobins  held  men  of  a different 
stamp.  Danton  worked  from  within  the  Assembly,  Marat  from 
without.  Marat  was  a physician  of  eminence,  with  a sincere  pity 
for  the  poor.  He  was  jealous  and  suspicious,  however,  and  became 
half-crazed  under  the  strain  of  the  Revolution.  As  early  as  1789 
his  paper  (“The  Friend  of  the  People  ”)  began  to  preach  assassina- 
tion of  aristocrats.  Danton  was  a lawyer  of  Paris.  He  became 
prominent  as  founder  of  the  Cordeliers  Club,  and  his  rude  eloquence 
and  his  control  over  the  mob  won  him  the  name  “ the  Mirabeau 
of  the  Market  Place.”  He  was  a man  of  rugged  and  forceful 
nature  and  a born  leader  — with  little  patience  for  the  fine  speech- 
ifying of  the  Girondists  where  deeds  were  needed. 

Outside  the  Assembly  there  was  a third  leader  of  this  radical 
group.  Before  the  Revolution,  Robespierre  had  been  a precise 
young  lawyer  in  a provincial  town.  He  had  risen  to  a judgeship  — 
the  highest  position  he  could  ever  expect  to  attain  — but  he  had 
resigned  his  office  because  he  had  conscientious  scruples  against 
imposing  a death  penalty  upon  a criminal.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Rousseau.  He  was  narrow,  dull,  envious,  pedantic ; 
but  logical,  incorruptible,  sincere.  In  the  preceding  Assembly, 
Mirabeau  had  said  of  him,  — “ That  man  is  dangerous  ; he  will  go 
far ; he  believes  every  word  he  says.”  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs. 

France  Finds  Herself  Girdled  by  Foes.  — The  New  Assembly, 
still  with  tremendous  problems  at  home  to  solve,  found  itself  at 
once  threatened  with  foreign  war.  The  emigrant  nobles,  breathing 
vengeance,  were  gathering  on  the  Rhine  frontier  under  the  protec- 
tion of  German  princes,  raising  and  drilling  mercenary  troops. 
They  had  secret  sympathizers  within  France ; and  in  the  early 
winter  a treasonable  plot  to  betray  to  them  the  key  to  France,  the 

1 A radical  club  which  sprang  up  in  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1789  took  this  name  from 
its  meeting  place.  Soon  it  established  daughter  societies  in  other  cities,  and  kept 
up  close  correspondence  with  them  on  political  matters.  These  daughter  clubs 
showed  a disciplined  obedience  to  the  mother  society. 
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great  fortress  of  Strassburg,  all  but  succeeded.  The  danger  was 
real.  The  Assembly  sternly  and  promptly  condemned  to  death  all 
Emigrants  who  should  not  return  to  France  before  a certain  date ; 
but  the  king  vetoed  the  decree. 

Moreover,  the  king’s  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  had 
already  sent  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  a circular  note,  calling 
for  common  action  against  the  Revolution,  inasmuch  as  the  cause 
of  Louis  was  “the  cause  of  kings.”  The  Revolution  stood  for  a 
new  social  order.  Its  cause  was  “the  cause  of  peoples”  ; and  the 
kings  felt  that  they  must  crush  it  before  it  spread. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  properly  demanded  of  Leopold  that 
he  disperse  the  armies  of  the  Emigrants  and  that  he  apologize  for 
his  statements.  Leopold  replied  with  a counter-demand  for  a 
change  in  the  French  government  such  as  to  secure  Europe  against 
the  spread  of  revolution.  This  insolent  attempt  of  a foreign  poten- 
tate to  dictate  the  pohcy  of  the  French  people  aroused  a natural 
tempest  of  scorn  and  wrath;  and  (April,  1792)  France  declared 
war. 

The  French  levies  at  once  invaded  Belgium  (then  an  Austrian 
province),  but  were  rolled  back  in  defeat.  The  German  powers, 
however,  were  busy  robbing  Poland,  and  a few  weeks  more  for 
preparation  were  given  France.  During  these  weeks,  the  Assembly 
decreed  the  banishment  of  all  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  constitution  (many  of  whom  were  spies),  and  it  provided  for 
a camp  of  twenty  thousand  chosen  patriots  to  guard  the  capital. 
Louis  vetoed  both  Acts.  By  June,  France  was  girdled  with  foes. 
The  Empire,  Prussia,  and  Savoy  (a  powerful  state  in  North  Italy) 
were  in  arms.  Naples  and  Spain  were  soon  to  join.  Sweden  and 
Russia  both  offered  to  do  so,  if  they  were  needed.  In  July  a 
Prussian  army,  commanded  by  old  officers  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
crossed  the  frontier;  and  two  Austrian  armies,  one  from  the 
Netherlands  and  one  from  the  upper  Rhine,  converged  upon  the 
same  line  of  invasion.  The  French  troops  were  outnumbered 
three  to  one.  Worse  still,  the  army  was  demoralized  by  the  resig- 
nation of  many  officers  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  still  more  by 
a justifiable  suspicion  that  many  of  those  remaining  sympathized 
with  the  invaders.  Within  France,  too,  were  royalist  risings  and 
plots ; and  the  king  was  using  his  veto  to  prevent  effective  resist- 
ance. The  queen  — whom  the  Paris  mob  now  styled  “the 
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Austrian  Woman”  — had  even  betrayed  the  French  plan  of 
campaign, 

Brunswick,  the  Prussian  commander,  counted  upon  a holiday 
march  to  Paris.  July  25  he  issued  a famous  proclamation  declaring 

(1)  that  the  allies  entered  France  to  restore  Louis  to  his  place, 

(2)  that  all  men  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  hanged, 
and  (3)  that,  if  Louis  were  injured,  he  would  “inflict  a memorable 
vengeance”  by  delivering  up  Paris  to  military  execution. 

King  Louis  Deposed.  — This  bluster,  with  its  threat  of  Prussian 
“frightfulness,”  was  fatal  to  the  king.  France  rose  in  rage.  But 
before  the  new  troops  marched  to  the  front,  they  insisted  upon 
guarding  against  enemies  in  the  rear.  Louis  must  not  be  left  free 
to  paralyze  action,  again,  at  some  critical  moment,  by  his  veto. 
Constitutionalists  and  Girondists  alike  stood  by  the  king,  but  the 
Jacobin  radicals  carried  their  point  by  insurrection.  Led  by  Dan- 
ton,  they  forcibly  displaced  the  middle-class  municipal  council  of 
Paris  with  a new  government ; and  this  Commune  of  Paris  prepared 
an  attack  upon  the  Tuileries  for  August  10.  After  confusing  his 
guards  with  contradictory  orders,  the  king  and  his  family  fled  to 
the  Assembly,  leaving  the  faithful  Swiss  regiment  to  be  massacred. 
Bloody  from  this  slaughter,  the  rebels  forced  their  way  into  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly.  Two-thirds  of  the  deputies  had  fled,  and  the 
“rump”  of  Girondists  and  Jacobins  now  decreed  the  deposition  of 
Louis,  and  the  immediate  election,  by  manhood  suffrage,  of  a 
Convention  to  frame  a new  government.  Lafayette  (commander 
of  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine)  tried  to  lead  his  troops  against 
Paris  to  restore  the  king.  He  found  his  army  ready,  instead,  to 
arrest  him ; and  so  he  fled  to  the  Austrians  — by  whom  he  was  cast 
into  prison,  to  remain  there  until  freed  years  later  by  Napoleon's 
victories. 

The  September  Massacres.  — The  rising  of  August  10  had  been 
caused  by  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  and  of  treason  at  home. 
Three  weeks  later  the  same  causes  led  to  one  of  the  most  terrible 
events  in  history.  The  Commune  of  Paris,  under  Danton's  leader- 
ship, had  packed  the  prisons  with  three  thousand  “suspected” 
aristocrats.  Then  came  the  terrifying  news  of  the  shameful 
surrender  of  Longwy  and  Verdun,  — two  great  frontier  fortresses 
guarding  the  road  to  Paris.  The  new  Paris  volunteers  hesitated  to 
go  to  the  front,  lest  the  numerous  prisoners  recently  arrested  should 
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now  break  out  and  avenge  themselves  upon  the  city.  So,  while 
Danton  was  hurrying  recruits  to  meet  Brunswick,  the  frenzied 
mob  attacked  the  prisons,  organized  rude  lynch  courts,  and  on 
September  2,  3,  and  4 massacred  a thousand  of  the  prisoners  with 
only  the  shadow  of  a trial. 

Whether  the  Jacobin  leaders  had  a secret  hand  in  starting  these 
atrocious  executions,  we  are  not  sure.  Certainly  they  did  not  try 
to  stop  them ; but  neither  did  any  other  body  of  persons.  Says 
Carlyle : “Very  desirable  indeed  that  Paris  had  interfered,  yet  not 
unnatural  that  it  stood  looking  on  in  stupor.  Paris  is  in  death- 
panic  . . . gibbets  at  its  door.  Whosoever  in  Paris  hath  heart  to 
front  death  finds  it  more  pressing  to  do  so  fighting  the  Prussians 
than  fighting  the  slayers  of  aristocrats.”  The  Jacobins,  however, 
did  openly  accept  the  massacres,  when  committed,  as  a useful 
means  of  terrifying  the  royalist  plotters.  When  the  Assembly 
talked  of  punishment,  Danton  excused  the  deed.  “It  was  neces- 
sary to  make  our  enemies  afraid,”  he  cried.  “.  . . Blast  my  mem- 
ory, but  let  France  be  free.” 

France  at  War  with  Kings.  — Freed  from  internal  peril,  France 
turned  upon  her  foes  splendidly.  September  20  the  advancing 
Prussians  were  checked  at  Valmy ; and  November  9 the  victory  of 
Jemmapes,  the  first  real  pitched  battle  of  the  war,  opened  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  to  French  conquest.  Another  French  army  had 
already  entered  Germany,  and  a third  had  occupied  Nice  and 
Savoy.  These  successes  of  raw  French  volunteers  over  the  veter- 
ans of  Europe  called  forth  an  orgy  of  democratic  enthusiasm.  The 
new  National  Convention  (September  21,  1792)  became  at  once,  in 
Danton’s  phrase,  “a  general  committee  of  insurrection  for  all 
nations.”  Jt  ordered  a manifesto  in  all  languages,  offering  the 
alliance  of  the  French  nation  to  all  peoples  who  wished  to  recover 
their  liberties;  and  French  generals,  entering  a foreign  country, 
were  ordered  “to  abolish  serfdom,  nobility,  and  all  monopolies  and 
privileges,  and  to  aid  in  setting  up  a new  government  upon  prin- 
ciples of  popular  sovereignty.”.  One  fiery  orator  flamed  out,  — 
“Despots  march  against  us  with  fire  and  sword.  We  will  bear 
against  them  Liberty ! ” 

Starving  and  ragged,  but  welcomed  by  the  invaded  peoples,  the 
French  armies  sowed  over  Europe  the  seed  of  civil  and  political 
liberty.  The  Revolution  was  no  longer  merely  French.  It  took 
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OD  the  zeal  of  a proselyting  religion,  and  spread  its  principles  by 
fire  and  sword. 

The  First  French  Republic  and  the  Constitution.  — France  at 
large  had  not  willed  the  deposition  of  Louis,  but  it  now  ratified  that 
deed.  When  the  new  Convention  met,  the  Constitutionalist  party 
had  disappeared.  The  great  majority  of  the  delegates  were  fol- 
lowers of  the  Girondists ; but  on  the  Mountain,  as  the  high  seats 
on  the  left  were  called,  sat  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat,  with 
a somewhat  larger  following  than  before.  On  its  first  afternoon 
the  Convention  declared  monarchy  abolished,  and  enthusiastically 
established  “ The  French  Republic,  One  and  Indivisible.” 

The  radicals  were  bent  also  upon  punishing  Louis.  They  were 
convinced  of  his  treason,  and  they  wished  to  make  reconciliation 
with  the  old  order  of  things  impossible.  Said  Danton:  “The 
allied  kings  march  against  us.  Let  us  hurl  at  their  feet,  as  the  gage 
of  battle,  the  head  of  a king.”  The  Girondists  wished  to  save 
Louis’  fife,  but  they  were  intimidated  by  the  galleries ; and  Louis 
Capet  was  condemned  to  death  for  treason  to  the  nation. 

Then  the  Convention  proposed  a new  written  constitution  for  the 
Repubhc.  This  document  was  extremely  democratic.  It  swept 
away  all  the  checks  of  indirect  elections  and  property  qualifications, 
and  made  all  citizens  “equally  sovereign.”  Further,  it  made  all 
acts  of  the  legislature  subject  to  a referendum.  This  Constitution 
of  the  Year  I ^ was  itself  submitted  to  such  a referendum,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  nation.  No  country  had  ever  had  so  democratic  a 
constitution.  Nor  had  any  great  nation  ever  before  adopted  its 
government  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  constitution,  however,  never  went  into  operation.  The  Con- 
vention suspended  it,  declaring  that  France  was  in  danger,  and  that 
the  government  must  be  left  free  from  constitutional  checks  until 
war  was  over.  (This  was  one  of  the  first  demonstrations  in  history 
of  the  fundamental  truth  that  war  is  a despot’s  game,  and  that 
democracies  can  play  it  successfully  only  by  ceasing,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  democracies.) 

Treason  and  Dissension  Threaten  the  New  Republic.  — France 
was  indeed  in  danger.  The  execution  of  the  king  was  one  factor  in 
deciding  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and  Portugal  to  join 
the  war  against  France,  and  it  offended  many  French  patriots. 

1 The  Convention  established  for  the  time  a new  Revolutionary  calendar. 
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Dumouriez,  an  able  but  unscrupulous  general,  who  had  succeeded 
Lafayette  as  the  chief  military  leader,  tried  to  play  traitor,  in  the 
spring  of  1793,  by  surrendering  Belgian  fortresses  to  the  Austrians 
and  by  leading  his  army  to  Paris  to  restore  the  monarchy.  His 
troops  refused  to  follow  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  enemy ; but  Bel- 
gium was  lost  for  a time  and  once  more  the  frontier  was  open  to 
attack. 

Ever  since  the  Convention  met,  dissension  had  threatened  be- 
tween the  Gironde  majority  and  the  Mountain.  The  Mountain 
was  supported  by  the  masses  of  Paris;  but,  outside  the  capital, 
the  Girondists  were  much  the  stronger,  and  they  now  took  the 
moment  of  foreign  danger  to  press  the  quarrel  to  a head.  They 
accused  Marat  of  stirring  up  the  September  massacres,  and  per- 
suaded the  Convention  to  order  his  trial.  Then  they  were  mad 
enough  to  charge  Danton  with  royalist  conspiracy. 

Danton,  who  was  straining  his  mighty  strength  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  the  front,  pleaded  at  first  for  union;  but  when  this 
proved  vain,  he  turned  savagely  upon  his  assailants.  “You  were 
right,”  he  cried  to  his  friends  on  the  Mountain.  “There  is  no 
peace  possible  with  these  men.  Let  it  be  war,  then.  They  will 
not  save  the  Republic  with  us.  It  shall  be  saved  without  them ; 
saved  in  spite  of  them.” 

And  while  the  Girondists  debated,  the  Mountain  acted.  It 
was  weak  in  the  Convention,  but  it  was  supreme  in  the  galleries 
and  in  the  streets  and  in  the  Commune  of  Paris.  The  Commune, 
which  had  carried  the  Revolution  of  August  10  against  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  now  marched  its  forces  against  the  Convention 
(June  2, 1793)  and  held  it  prisoner  until  it  passed  a decree  imprison- 
ing thirty  of  the  leading  Girondists.  Others  of  that  party  fled, 
and  the  Jacobin  Mountain  was  left  in  power. 

Fugitive  Girondists  now  aroused  the  provinces  against  the 
Jacobin  capital,  and  gathered  armies  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Caen. 
Lyons,  the  second  city  in  France,  even  raised  the  white  flag  of  the 
monarchy,  and  opened  its  gates  to  an  Austrian  army;  and  the 
great  port  of  Toulon  admitted  an  English  fleet.  Elsewhere,  too, 
royalist  revolt  reared  its  head.  Especially  in  the  remote  province 
of  Vendee  (in  ancient  Brittany),  the  simple,  backward  peasants 
were  still  slavishly  devoted  to  king,  priest,  and  hereditary  lord,  and 
they  rose  now  in  wild  rebelHon  against  the  Republic,  The  Conven- 
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tion,  with  Paris  and  a score  of  the  central  Departments,  faced  the 
other  three-fourths  of  France  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  Efficiency  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  — So  far,  the 
Revolutionists  had  been  afraid  of  a real  executive,  as  a danger  to 
freedom ; but  these  new  perils  forced  the  Convention  to  entrust 
power  to  a despotic  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  twelve 
members,  — all  from  the  Mountain.  The  Convention  made  all 


The  Composer  of  the  Marseillaise 

Rouget  de  Lisle  is  singing  his  new  war  song  before  the  mayor  of  Strassburg,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  young  officer  had  composed  it  for  the  Strassburg  volunteers. 
It  was  accident  that  Paris  first  heard  it  sung  by  the  volunteers  from  Marseilles  and 
named  it  for  them. 

other  national  committees  and  officers  the  servants  of  this  great 
Committee,  and  ordered  even  the  municipal  officials  over  France 
to  give  it  implicit  obedience. 

The  Committee  were  not  trained  administrators,  but  they  were 
men  of  practical  business  sagacity  and  of  tremendous  energy,  — 
such  men  as  revolutions  often  finally  toss  to  the  top.  In  the  war 
office,  Carnot  “organized  victory”;  beside  him,  in  the  treasury, 
labored  Cambon,  with  his  stern  motto,  “War  to  the  manorhouse : 
peace  to  the  hut” ; while  a group  of  such  men  as  Robespierre  and 
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St.  Just  sought  to  direct  the  Revolution  so  as  to  refashion  France 
according  to  new  ideals  of  democracy  and  of  welfare  for  the  com- 
mon man. 

Nearly  a hundred  Deputies  on  Mission  were  sent  out  from  the 
Convention  to  all  parts  of  France  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Com- 
mittee. They  reported  every  ten  days  to  the  Committee;  but, 
subject  to  its  approval,  they  exercised  despotic  power,  — replacing 
cRil  authorities  at  will,  seizing  money  or  supplies  for  the  national 
use,  imprisoning  and  condemning  to  death.  Never  has  a despotism 
been  more  efficient.  In  October  Lyons  was  captured  and  ordered 
razed  to  the  ground.  Toulon  was  taken,  despite  English  aid,  and 
punished  sternly.  Other  centers  of  revolt,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
yielded.  Order  and  union  were  restored.  Before  the  year  closed, 
French  armies  had  taken  the  offensive  once  more  on  all  frontiers. 

The  “ Long  Terror.”  — To  secure  this  union,  the  Committee  had 
used  terrible  means.  Early  in  September  of  1793  it  adopted 
“Terror”  as  a deliberate  policy.  This  “Long  Terror”  was  a very 
different  thing  from  the  “Short  Terror”  of  the  mob,  a year  before. 
The  Paris  prisons  were  crowded  again  with  “suspects” ; and  each 
day  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  after  farcical  trials,  sent  batches  of 
them  to  the  guillotine.^  Among  the  victims  were  the  queen, 
many  aristocrats,  and  also  many  Constitutionalists  and  Girondists 
— heroes  of  1791  and  1792.  In  some  of  the  revolted  districts,  too, 
submission  was  followed  by  horrible  executions ; and  at  Nantes  the 
cruelty  of  Carrier,  the  Deputy  on  Mission,  half-crazed  with  blood, 
inflicted  upon  the  Revolution  an  indelible  stain.  Over  much  of 
France,  to  be  sure,  the  Terror  was  only  a name,  and  the  rule  of  the 
Deputies  on  Mission  was  supported  ardently  by  the  people.  Still, 
in  all,  some  fifteen  thousand  executions  took  place  during  the 
fourteen  months  of  the  Terror  — one  of  many  horrible  blots  on 
human  history. 

The  Convention  and  Its  Reforms.  — At  the  same  time,  this 
bloodshed  is  not  the  significant  thing  about  the  Revolution. 
Indeed  it  was  not  the  product  of  the  Revolution  itself,  but  of  foreign 
war.  Literature  has  been  filled  with  hysterics  about  it.  It  is  weU 


1 Just  before  the  Revolution  a humane  Dr.  Guillotin  had  invented  a new  device 
to  behead  criminals  — a heavy  knife  sliding  down  swiftly  between  upright  supports. 
This  guillotine  was  much  more  merciful  than  the  older  practice  of  beheading  with 
an  ax  in  a headsman’s  hands. 
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for  us  to  shudder  — but  there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  not,  fof 
those  who  suffered  were  the  few  who  “knew  how  to  shriek.” 
The  danger  is  that  we  forget  the  relief  to  the  dumb  multitudes  who 
had  endured  worse  tortures  for  centuries.  And  if  the  Convention 
destroyed  much,  it  built  up  vastly  more.  The  grim,  silent,  tense- 
browed  men  of  the  Committee  worked  eighteen  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-four.  Daily,  they  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands ; and 
so  they  worked  swiftly  and  ruthlessly.  But  while  Carnot,  ‘ ‘ Organ- 


On  the  Way  to  the  Guillotine 

The  execution  block  stood  high  above  the  street,  in  full  view  of  the  curious  mob. 
This  scene  portrays  a famous  episode  described  by  Dickens  in  his  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

izer  of  Victory,”  was  creating  the  splendid  army  that  saved  liberty 
from  despots,  his  associates  were  laying  the  foundations  for  a new 
and  better  society.  Mainly  on  their  proposals,  the  Convention 
made  satisfactory  provision  for  the  public  debt  that  had  crushed  the 
old  monarchy.  It  adopted  the  beginning  of  a simple  and  just  code 
of  laws.  It  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  and  gave  property 
rights  to  women,  forty  years  ahead  of  England  or  America.  It 
accepted  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  abolished 
slavery  in  French  colonies,  instituted  the  first  Normal  School,  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  France,  the  Conservatory  of  France,  the 
famous  Institute  of  France,  and  the  National  Library,  and  planned 
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also  a comprehensive  system  of  public  instruction/  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hospitals  and  of  the  prisons,  and  the  reform  of  youthful 
criminals. 

The  Jacobin  Factions  Devour  One  Another.  — But  now  the 

Jacobins  broke  into  factions.  The  Paris  Commune  closed  aU 
Christian  worship  in  the  capital,  substituting  a ribald  “worship  of 
reason.”  These  extremists  were  led  by  the  coarse  Hebert,  who 
clamored  for  more  blood  — wholesale  execution  of  all  defenders  of 
private  property.  Robespierre  denounced  Hebert  — who  then 
tried  once  more  to  raise  the  Paris  mob  against  the  Assembly. 
This  time  the  Assembly  won ; and  Robespierre  sent  Hebert  and 
his  friends  to  the  guillotine  (March,  1794). 

At  the  other  extreme,  Danton  had  been  urging  for  months  that 
the  Terror  was  no  longer  needed  in  a victorious  and  tranquil  France. 
In  April,  Robespierre  accused  him  of  conspiracy  and  sent  him  to  the 
guillotine. 

For  the  next  three  months,  Robespierre  seemed  sole  master. 
He  reopened  the  churches,  and  offset  HeberPs  “ Festival  of  Reason  ” 
by  making  the  Convention  celebrate  a solemn  “Festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being.”  ^ 

Robespierre’s  Dictatorship  and  His  Fall.  — Then  he  hurried  his 
plans  to  create  a new  France  — which  he  imagined  could  be  done 
quickly  by  education.  “We  must  entirely  refashion  a people 
whom  we  wish  to  make  free,”  said  his  decree,  — “destroy  its 
prejudices,  alter  its  habits,  root  up  its  vices,  purify  its  desires.  The 
state,  therefore,  must  lay  hold  of  every  human  being  at  its  birth 
and  direct  its  education  with  powerful  hand.”  One  of  his  ardent 
disciples  exclaimed  that  he  would  blow  out  his  own  brains  at  once 
if  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  by  “a  school  of  the  nation”  to 
remodel  the  French  people  so  that  it  should  possess  “the  happiness 
of  virtue,  of  moderation,  of  comfort  — the  happiness  that  springs 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessary  without  the  superfluous.  . . . 
The  luxury  of  a cabin  and  of  a field  tilled  by  your  own  hands,  a 
cart,  a thatched  roof,  — such  is  happiness.” 

To  clear  the  ground  for  putting  these  fine  theories  into  practice, 
Robespiere  intensified  the  Terror,  until  the  number  of  executions 

1 Said  Condorcet,  “Next  to  bread,  education  is  the  first  need  of  the  people.” 

* Robespierre  was  not  a Christian,  but  a deist,  like  Voltaire : that  is,  he  believed 
in  an  all-good  creator  revealed  in  nature, 
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rose  to  two  hundred  a week  in  Paris.  Leaders  in  the  Convention 
trembled  for  their  own  safety,  and  at  last  they  turned  savagely 
upon  the  monster.  On  July  27,  1794,  when*  Robespierre  rose  to 
speak,  he  was  greeted  by  cries  of  “Down  with  the  tyrant !” 
Astounded,  he  stammered  confusedly ; and  a delegate  cried,  — 
“See,  the  blood  of  Danton  chokes  him!”  Quickly  he  was  tried 
and  guillotined,  with  a hundred  adherents. 

The  Directory,  1795-1799.  — The  Terror  now  ended,  and  in  the 
following  March  (1795)  the  survivors  of  the  delegates  expelled  two 
years  before  were  readmitted  to  the  Convention.  The  populace 
was  disarmed,  and  the  National  Guards  were  reorganized,  to  consist 
again  of  the  propertied  classes  only.  The  restored  middle-class 
supremacy  was  then  confirmed  by  a new  Constitution  of  the  Year 
III.  The  government  so  established  is  called  The  Directory. 
This  was  the  name  of  the  new  executive  of  the  Republic,  — a com- 
mittee of  five,  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  legislature  became 
a two-house  body,  elected  by  voters  with  property  qualifications. 

A popular  vote  ratified  this  constitution ; but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  Convention  decreed  that  two-thirds  of  its  members  sit 
in  the  new  legislature  without  submitting  to  re-election.  Secret 
royalists  took  advantage  of  this  unpopular  act  to  stir  up  the  Paris 
mob  against  the  government,  and  the  revolt  was  joined  even  by 
20,000  National  Guards.  The  Directory  was  in  panic.  But  it  had 
four  thousand  regular  troops,  and  it  happened  to  hit  upon  a brilliant 
young  officer  to  command  them.  That  officer  posted  cannon  about 
the  approaches  to  the  Convention  hall,  and  mowed  down  the 
attacking  columns  with  “a  whiff  of  grapeshot”  (October  5,  1795). 

The  Directory  remained  in  power  four  years  more ; but  the 
chief  interest  for  this  period  centers  in  the  rise  of  the  officer  who 
had  saved  it,  — and  whose  name  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Exercise.  — Discuss  parallels  and  contrasts  between  the  course  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  that  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  Do  you  recall 
any  event  in  English  history  similar  to  the  self-perpetuating  act  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  its  close? 


IHE  LITTLE  LORPORAL 

This  bronze  equestrian  statue  is  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  the  town  of  Napoleon’s 
birth. 


CHAPTER  XLV  vr 

BONAPARTE  AND  THE  CONSULATE,  1795-1804 

Bonaparte’s  Entrance  to  World  History  via  Italy.  — France  had 
already  made  great  gains  of  territory.  On  the  northeast,  Belgium 
had  been  annexed,  with  the  vote  of  its  people.  Nice  and  Savoy, 
on  the  southeast,  had  been  added,  in  like  manner.  The  eastern 
frontier  had  been  moved  to  the  Rhine.  Holland  had  been  con- 
verted into  a dependent  ally  as  the  “Batavian  Republic,’’  with  a 
constitution  modeled  on  that  of  France.  Prussia,  Spain,  and  most 
of  the  small  states  had  withdrawn  from  the  war.  Only  England, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia  kept  the  field. 

The  Directory  determined  to  attack  Austria  vigorously.  Two 
splendid  armies  were  sent  into  Germany,  and  a small,  ill-supplied 
force  in  Italy  was  put  under  the  command  of  Bonaparte.  The 
genius  of  the  young  general  (then  twenty-seven  years  old)  made 
the  Italian  campaign  the'  decisive  factor  in  the  war.  By  swift 
marches  he  separated  his  enemies,  won  battle  after  battle,  and 
by  July  was  master  of  Italy.  During  the  next  year  four  fresh 
Austrian  armies,  each  larger  than  Bonaparte’s,  were  sent  across 
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the  Alps,  only  to  meet  destruction  at  his  hands ; and  in  1797  he 
dictated  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  which  for  a time  closed  the 
war  on  the  continent. 

To  the  Italians,  Bonaparte  posed  at  first  as  a deliverer,  with 
magnificent  promises  of  a free  national  life.  He  did  sweep  away 
serfdom,  and,  in  place  of  old  oligarchic  states,  set  up  some  republics ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  perfidiously  tricked  the  ancient  state  of 
Venice  into  war,  and  afterward  coolly  traded  it  away  to  Austria. 
Upon  even  the  most  friendly  states,  too,  he  levied  huge  contribu- 
tions for  the  coffers  of  France  and  the  private  pockets  of  the 
Directory  and  to  enrich  his  soldiers.  Works  of  art,  too,  and  choice 
manuscripts  he  ravished  from  Italian  libraries  and  galleries,  and 
sent  to  Paris,  to  gratify  French  vanity ; and  when  the  Italians  rose 
against  this  spoliation,  he  stamped  out  the  revolts  with  deliberate 
frightfulness. 

Napoleon,  the  Man  and  the  Soldier.  — The  Itahan  campaigns 
first  showed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  world.  He  was  an 
Italian,  — born  in  Corsica  in  1769.  In  that  same  year,  Corsica 
became  a possession  of  France.  The  boy  passed  through  a French 
military  school,  and  when  the  Revolution  began  he  was  a junior 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  The  war  gave  him  opportunity.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Toulon;  and  his  brilliant 
defense  of  the  Directory  against  the  rising  of  1795  won  him  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

Bonaparte  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  supreme  military  geniuses 
of  history.  He  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  of  civil  rulers.  He  had 
profound  insight,  a marvelous  memory,  and  tireless  energy.  He 
was  a terrible  worker,  with  wonderful  grasp  of  details,  — so  that 
he  could  recall  the  smallest  features  of  geography  where  a campaign 
was  to  take  place,  or  could  name  the  man  best  suited  for  office  in 
any  one  of  a multitude  of  obscure  towns.  He  was  not  insensible 
to  generous  feeling ; but,  like  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  he  was  utterly 
unscrupulous  and  deliberately  rejected  all  claims  of  morality. 
“Morality,”  said  he,  “has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a man  as  I am.” 
Perfidy  and  cruelty,  when  they  suited  his  ends,  he  used  as  calmly 
as  appeals  to  honor  and  patriotism. 

His  generalship  lay  largely  in  unprecedented  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, and  in  massing  his  troops  against  some  one  weak  point  of  an 
enemy.  “Our  general,”  said  his  soldiers,  “wins  his  victories  with 
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our  legs.”  In  early  life  he  may  have  been  a sincere  republican; 
but  he  hated  anarchy  and  disorder,  and,  before  his  campaign  in 
Italy  was  over,  he  had  begun 
France.  He  worked  systemati- 
cally to  transform  the  French 
people’s  earlier  ardor  for  liberty 
into  a passion  for  military  glory 
and  plunder. 

Bonaparte  Performs  a Coup 
d^Etat  and  Becomes  First  Con- 
sul.— England  alone  continued 
the  war  against  France;  and 
in  1798  Bonaparte  persuaded 
the  Directory  to  let  him  at- 
tack Egypt,  as  a step  toward 
attacking  England  in  India. 

He  won  a series  of  brilliant 
battles  in  Egypt ; but  sud- 
denly his  fleet  was  annihilated 
by  the  English  under  Nelson, 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
his  gorgeous  dreams  of  Oriental 
empire  faded  away. 

Without  hesitation  Bona- 
parte deserted  his  doomed 
army,  and  escaped  to  France, 

War  on  the  continent  had  been  renewed.  In  1798  England  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  Russia  and  Austria  into  another  coalition ; 
and  so  far,  in  the  new  war,  the  campaigns  had  gone  against 
France.  Bonaparte’s  failure  in  distant  Egypt  was  not  compre- 
hended, and  the  French  people  welcomed  him  as  a savior. 

Moreover,  the  Directory  had  proven  disgracefully  corrupt. 
Each  of  three  years  in  succession  — 1797,  1798,  1799  — the 
elections  had  gone  against  it ; but  it  had  kept  itself  in  power  by  a 
series  of  coups  d'Hat,  or  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  result  of 
the  voting.  Now  Bonaparte  used  a coup  d^etat  ^ against  it.  His 


to  plan  to  make  himself  ruler  of 


Bonaparte  at  Arcola 


The  French  troops  were  breaking  at  a 
critical  point,  when  the  young  general 
forced  his  way  to  the  front,  caught  a falling 
standard,  and  by  his  presence  restored  the 
fortune  of  the  day. 

where  he  saw  new  opportunities. 


1 Literally,  a “stroke  of  state.”  This  is  the  name  given  in  France  to  infractions 
■of  the  constitution  by  some  part  of  the  government  through  the  use  of  force.  Hap- 
pily the  thing  itself  has  been  so  unknown  to  English  history  that  the  English 
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troops  purged  the  legislature  of  members  hostile  to  his  plan ; and 
a Rump,  made  up  of  Bonaparte’s  adherents,  abolished  the  Direc- 
tory and  elected  Bonaparte  and  two  others  as  consuls,  entrusting 
to  them  the  preparation  of  a new  constitution.  “Now,”  said  the 
peasantry,  “we  shall  have  peace,  thanks  to  God  and  to  Bona- 
parte” ; and  by  a vote  of  some  three  million  to  fifteen  hundred,  the 
French  people  accepted  the  constitution  that  virtually  made 
Bonaparte  dictator. 

Bonaparte’s  first  work  as  consul  was  to  crush  foreign  foes.  In 
1800  he  won  a dazzling  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  in 
Italy,  and  General  Moreau  crushed  another  Austrian  army  at 
Hohenlinden  in  Bavaria.  One  by  one  the  allies  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  in  1802  the  Peace  of  Amiens  won  peace  even  from 
England  — which  had  been  in  *arms  against  France  since  1793. 

Napoleon  the  Statesman.  — By  the  Constitution  of  the  Year 
VIII  (1800)  Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  was  really  a dictator.  The 
legislature  was  little  more  than  a debating  society,  and  could  not 
even  propose  a law  without  his  consent.  The  government  was  said 
to  rest  on  manhood  suffrage,  but  only  as  refined  by  successive 
filtrations.  The  5,000,000  adult  male  citizens  chose  500,000  Com- 
munal Notables;  these  chose  50,000  Departmental  Notables; 
and  these  chose  5000  National  Notables.  But  all  these  elections 
elected  nobody.  The  executive  was  to  appoint  communal  officers 
from  the  500,000,  departmental  officers  from  the  50,000,  and 
members  of  the  legislature  from  the  5000. 

Thus  local  administration  was  once  more  highly  centralized, 
so  that,  independent  of  Bonaparte’s  will,  there  did  not  exist  any- 
where the  authority  to  light  or  repair  the  streets  of  the  meanest 
village.  1 

Within  France  Bonaparte  used  his  vast  authority  to  restore  order 
and  heal  strife.  Royalist  and  Jacobin  were  welcomed  to  public 
employment  and  to  favor ; and  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

language  has  to  borrow  the  French  name.  The  attempt  of  Charles  I to  seize  the 
five  members  was  something  of  the  sort.  The  coming  century  was  to  see  many  a 
coup  d'etat  in  France ; and  like  phenomena  have  been  common  in  other  European 
countries. 

1 This  new  administration  was  vigorous  and  fearless ; and  under  Napoleon’s 
energy  and  genius,  it  conferred  upon  France  great  and  rapid  benefits.  But  in  the 
long  run  the  result  was  to  be  unquestionably  harmful.  The  chance  for  Frenchmen 
to  train  themselves  at  their  own  gates  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  freemen, 
by  sharing  in  the  local  government,  was  lost. 
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•exiles,  of  the  best  blood  and  brain  of  France,  returned,  to  reinforce 
the  citizen  body.  Wages  rose ; the  French  people  built  up  a vast 
material  prosperity ; and  the  burden  of  taxes  was  distributed  with 
fair  justice  upon  all  classes.  Political  liberty  was  gone ; but  the 
economic  gains  of  the  Revolution  were  preserved.  An  agreement 
with  the  pope  (the  Concordat)  reconciled  the  Catholic  church  to  the 
state.  All  bishops  were  replaced  by  new  ones  appointed  by 
Napoleon  and  consecrated  by  the  pope.  The  church  became 
Roman  again,  but  it  was  supported  and  controlled  by  the  state. 
The  reform  work  of  the  great  Convention  of  ’93  had  been  dropped 
by  the  Directory.  Some  parts  of  it  were  now  taken  up  again. 
Public  education  was  organized  (on  paper) ; corruption  and  extrav- 
agance in  the  government  gave  way  to  order  and  efficiency ; law 
was  simplified,  and  justice  was  made  cheaper  and  easier  to  secure. 

This  last  work  was  the  most  enduring  and  beneficent  of  all. 
The  Convention  of  ’93  had  begun  to  reform  the  outgrown  absurdi- 
ties of  the  confused  mass  of  French  laws.  The  First  Consul  now 
completed  the  task.  A commission  of  great  lawyers,  working 
under  his  direction  and  inspiration,  swiftly  reduced  the  vast  chaos 
of  old  laws  to  a marvelously  compact,  simple,  symmetrical  code. 
This  body  of  law  included  the  new  principles  of  equality  born  of 
the  Revolution.  It  soon  became  the  basis  of  law  for  practically 
all  Europe,  except  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  From  Spain  it 
spread  to  all  Spanish  America,  and  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Napoleon  himself  declared,  after 
his  overthrow,  “Waterloo  will  wipe  out  the  memory  of  my  forty 
victories ; but  that  which  nothing  can  wipe  away  is  my  Civil  Code. 
That  will  live  forever.” 

In  all  this  reconstruction,  the' controlling  mind  was  that  of  the 
First  Consul.  Functionaries  worked  as  they  had  worked  for  no 
other  master.  Bonaparte  knew  how  to  set  every  man  the  right 
task ; and  his  own  matchless  activity  (he  sometimes  worked 
twenty  hours  a day)  made  it  possible  for  him  to  oversee  countless 
designs.  His  penetrating  intelligence  seized  the  essential  point 
of  every  problem,  and  his  indomitable  will  drove  through  all 
obstacles  to  a quick  and  effective  solution.  His  ardor,  his  ambition 
for  France  and  for  glory,  his  passion  for  good  work,  his  contempt  for 
difficulties,  inspired  every  official,  until,  as  one  of  them  said,  “the 
gigantic  entered  info  our  habit  of  thought.” 


The  Vendome  Column 


In  the  Place  Vendome,  in  Paris,  stands  this  column  in  imitation  of  the  memorial 
works  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Made  from  Russian  and  Austrian  cannon  captured 
in  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  it  is  adorned  with  figures  representing  scenes  in  the 
campaign  and  is  crowned  with  a statue  of  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  EMPIRE,  1804-1814 

“ Emperor  Napoleon  the  First.”  — Soon  Bonaparte  made  it  clear 
that  he  meant  to  seize  the  trappings  of  monarchy  as  well  as  its 
power.  In  1802  he  had  himself  elected  Consul  for  life.  He  set  up 
a court,  with  all  the  forms  of  monarchy,  and  began  to  sign  papers 
by  his  first  name  only  — Napoleon  — as  kings  sign.  Then,  in 
1804,  he  obtained  another  vote  of  the  nation  declaring  him  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  he  solemnly  crowned  himself  at  Paris,  with  the 
presence  ana  sanction  of  the  pope,  as  the  successor  of  Charlemagne. 

Napoleon  always  claimed  that  he  ruled  by  the  “will  of  the 
French  people”  ; and  each  assumption  of  power  was  given  a show 
of  ratification  by  a popular  vote,  or  plebiscite.  But  the  plebiscite 
was  merely  the  nation’s  Yes  or  No  to  a question  framed  by  the 
master.  The  nation  had  no  share  at  any  stage  in  shaping  the 
questions  upon  which  it  was  to  vote;  and  even  the  vote  was 
controlled  largely  by  skillful  coercion.  A plebiscite  was  a thin 
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veil  for  military  despotism.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  French  people  tamely  surrendered  to  a despotic 
master  who  flattered  their  vanity  and  fed  their  material  prosperity. 

Individuals  who  resisted  found  themselves  subject  to  a tyranny 
worse  than  that  of  the  old  monarchy.  Napoleon  maintained  a vast 
network  of  secret  police  and  spies,  and  in  ten  years  he  sent  thirty- 
six  hundred  men  to  prison  or  into  exile  by  his  mere  order.  No 
book  could  be  published  if  it  contained  opinions  offensive  to  the 
emperor.  Newspapers  were  forbidden  to  print  anything  “con- 
trary to  the  duties  of  subjects” : they  were  required  to  omit  all 
news  “disadvantageous  or  disagreeable  to  France,”  and  in  political 
matters  they  were  allowed  to  publish  only  such  items  as  were  fur- 
nished them  by  the  government.  Even  the  schools  were  made  to 
preach  despotism,  and  were  commanded  to  “take  as  the  basis  of 
their  instruction  fidelity  to  the  emperor.”  Religion,  too,  was 
pressed  into  service.  An  Imperial  Catechism  was  devised,  and 
used  in  all  schools,  expressly  to  teach  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians 
to  obey  the  emperor.^ 

The  Napoleonic  Wars.  — In  1802  Napoleon  told  his  Council  of 
State  that  he  should  welcome  war  and  that  he  expected  it.  Europe, 
he  declared,  needed  a single  head,  an  emperor,  to  distribute  the 
various  kingdoms  among  lieutenants.  He  felt,  too,  that  victories 
and  military  glory  were  needful  to  prevent  the  French  nation  from 
murmuring  against  his  despotism.  Naturally,  other  nations  felt 
that  there  could  be  no  lasting  peace  with  Napoleon  except  on  terms 
of  absolute  submission.  Under  such  conditions  as  these,  war  soon 
broke  out  afresh.  England  and  France  came  to  blows  again  in 
1803,  and  there  was  to  be  no  more  truce  between  them  until 
Napoleon’s  fall.  During  the  next  eleven  years,  Napoleon  fought 
also  three  wars  with  Austria,  two  with  Prussia,  two  with  Russia, 
a long  war  with  Spain,  and  various  minor  conflicts. 

The  European  wars  from  1792  to  1802  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  proper.  Those  from  1803  to  1815  are  Napole- 
onic wars,  due  primarily  to  the  ambition  of  one  great  military 
genius.  In  the  first  series,  Austria  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
Revolution : in  the  second  series,  England  was  the  relentless  foe 
of  Napoleon. 


Extracts  are  given  in  Anderson’s  Documents,  No.  65. 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  England,  Napoleon  prepared 
a mighty  flotilla  and  a magnificent  army  at  Boulogne.  England 
was  threatened  with  overwhelming  invasion  if  she  should  lose 
command  of  the  Channel  even  for  a few  hours ; but  all  Napoleon’s 
attempts  to  get  together  a fleet  to  compete  with  England’s  failed. 

In  1805  Austria  and  Russia  joined  England  in  the  war.  With 
immediate  decision,  Napoleon  transferred  his  forces  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Danube,  annihilated  two  great  armies,  at  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz,  and,  entering  Vienna  as  a conqueror,  forced  Austria  to 
a humiliating  peace.  Prussia  had  maintained  her  neutrahty  for 
eleven  years ; but  now,  with  his  hands  free,  Napoleon  goaded  her 
into  war,  crushed  her  absolutely  at  Jena  (October,  1806),  occupied 
Berlin,  and  soon  afterward  dictated  a peace  that  reduced  Prussia 
one-half  in  size  and  bound  her  to  France  as  a vassal  state.  . 

Less  decisive  conflicts  with  Russia  were  followed  by  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit  (July,  1807).  The  Russian  and  French  emperors  met  in  a 
long  interview,  and  Tsar  Alexander  was  so  impressed  by  Napoleon’s 
genius,  that,  from  an  enemy,  he  became  a friend  and  ally.  France, 
it  was  understood,  was  to  rule  Western  Europe ; Russia  might 
aggrandize  herself  in  the  Eastern  half  at  the  expense  of  Sweden  and 
Turkey ; and  the  two  powers  were  to  unite  in  ruining  England  by 
shutting  out  her  commerce  from  the  continent. 

England  had  proved  as  supreme  on  the  seas  as  Napoleon  on  land. 
In  1805,  at  Trafalgar,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  Nelson  destroyed  the 
last  great  fleet  that  Napoleon  collected.  Soon  afterward  a secret 
article  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  agreed  that  Denmark  (then  a con- 
siderable naval  power)  should  be  made,  to  add  her  fleet  to  the 
French ; but  the  English  government  struck  first.  It  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  into  English  hands  until  the  war 
should  close,  and  finally  it  compelled  the  delivery  by  bombarding 
Copenhagen. 

Napoleon’s  Continental  System  Leads  to  War  between  England 
and  America.  — After  this,  Napoleon  could  not  strike  at  England 
with  his  armies,  and  he  fell  back  upon  an  attempt  to  ruin  her  by 
crushing  her  commerce.  All  the  ports  of  the  continent  were  to 
be  closed  to  her  goods,  and  Napoleon  stirred  French  scientists  into 
desperate  efforts  to  invent  substitutes  for  the  goods  shut  out  of  the 
continent.  (One  valuable  result  followed.  The  English  cruisers 
prevented  the  importation  into  France  of  West  India  cane  sugar ; 
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but  it  was  discovered  that  sugar  could  be  made  from  the  beet,  and 
the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet  became  a leading  industry  in  France.) 

This  “Continental  System”  did  inflict  damage  upon  England, 
but  it  carried  greater  harm  to  the  continent,  which  simply  could 
not  do  without  the  manufactures  of  England,  then  the  workshop  of 
Europe.  At  times,  even  the  French  armies  had  to  be  clothed  in 
smuggled  English  goods,  and  they  marched  into  Russia  in  1812  in 
Enghsh  shoes. 

England’s  retort  to  the  Continental  System  was  an  attempt  to 
blockade  the  coast  of  France  and  her  dependencies  to  all  neutral 
vessels.  In  these  war  measures,  both  France  and  England  ignored 
the  rights  of  neutral  states.  One  result  was  the  War  of  1812  in 
America.  In  this  struggle,  unhappily,  America  was  to  be  drawn 
into  fighting  upon  the  side  of  the  European  despot,  against  the  only 
champion  of  freedom,  and  upon  the  whole,  into  fighting  that  power 
which  she  had  least  reason  to  fight. ^ Happily,  in  that  day, 
America’s  part  could  not  be  decisive,  and  the  contest  did  not  much 
affect  the  European  result. 

Spain  and  Austria  Rise  Up  against  Napoleon.  — Portugal  refused 
to  obey  Napoleon’s  order  to  confiscate  the  English  vessels  in  her 
ports.  Thereupon  Napoleon’s  armies  occupied  the  kingdom. 
From  this  act,  Napoleon  passed  to  the  seizure  of  Spain,  placing  his 
brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne.  But  the  proud  and  patriotic 
Spanish  people  rose  in  a War  for  Liberation.  Britain  seized  her 
opportunity,  and  sent  an  army  under  Wellesley  (afterward  Duke  of 
Wellington)  to  support  this  “Peninsular  revolt.”  To  the  end,  this 
struggle  continued  to  drain  Napoleon’s  resources.  Long  after,  at 
St.  Helena,  he  declared  that  it  was  really  the  Spanish  war  that 
ruined  him. 

In  1809,  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  rising,  Austria  once  more 
entered  the  lists,  but  a defeat  at  Wagram  forced  her  again  into  sub- 
mission. Napoleon  now  married  a princess  of  Austria.  He  was 
anxious  for  an  heir,  and  so  divorced  his  former  wife,  Josephine, 
who  had  borne  him  no  children,  to  make  way  for  marriage  with  a 
grandniece  of  Marie  Antoinette.  This  union  of  the  Revolutionary 
emperor  with  the  proud  Hapsburg  house  marks  in  some  respects 
the  summit  of  his  power. 

1 As  if,  in  1914-1918,  America  had  been  drawn  to  Germany’s  side,  because  the 
English  blockade  of  Germany  hurt  American  commerce. 
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Napoleon’s  New  Map  of  Europe.  — At  the  moment,  the  Spanish 
campaigns  seemed  trivial;  and  after  Wagram,  Napoleon  was 
supreme  in  Central  Europe.  This  period  was  marked  by  sweeping 
changes  in  territory. 

The  Batavian  Republic  was  converted  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland,  with  Napoleon’s  brother  Louis  for  its  sovereign.  Later, 

when  Louis  refused  to  ruin  his 
people  by  enforcing  the  Conti- 
nental System  rigidly,  Napo- 
leon deposed  him,  and  annexed 
Holland  to  France,  along  with 
the  whole  north  coast  of  Ger- 
many as  far  as  Denmark. 

In  Italy  the  new  republics 
and  the  old  petty  states  were 
disposed  of,  one  after  another. 
Even  the  pope  was  deprived 
of  his  principahty.  When  these 
changes  were  complete,  Italy 
lay  in  three  fairly  equal  di- 
visions. In  the  south,  Na- 
poleon’s brother  Joseph  ruled 
as  King  of  Naples ; and  when 
Joseph  was  promoted  in  1809 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  was 
succeeded  in  Naples  by  Murat,  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals.  In 
the  northeast  was  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Napoleon  himself  as 
king  — as  Charlemagne  and  Otto  and  their  successors  had  been 
kings  of  Italy ! The  rest  of  the  peninsula  was  made  a part  of 
France,  and  was  organized  as  a French  Department. 

The  Illyrian  provinces  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
annexed  directly  to  France. 

The  Greatest  Change  Was  in  Germany,  Geographically  and 
Socially.  — Most  important  of  all  were  the  changes  in  Germany. 
To  comprehend  the  significance  of  Napoleon’s  work  there,  one  must 
first  grasp  the  bewildering  conditions  before  his  interference. 
Until  Napoleon,  there  was  no  true  political  Germany.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  made  up  of : 

(1)  Two  “great  states,”  Austria  and  Prussia,  each  of  them  half 


Napoleon  in  1811 
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Slavonic  in  blood ; (2)  some  thirty  states  of  the  second  rank,  Hke 
Bavaria ; (3)  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  petty  states  of  the  third 
order  (many  of  them  under  bishops  or  archbishops),  ranging  in 
size  from  a small  duchy  to  a large  farm,  but  averaging  a few  thou- 
sand inhabitants ; (4)  some  fifteen  hundred  knights  of  the  empire, 
who  in  England  would  have  been  country  squires,  but  who  in 
Germany  were  really  independent  monarchs,  with  an  average 
territory  of  three  square  miles,  and  some  three  hundred  subjects 
apiece,  over  whom  they  held  power  of  life  and  death ; and  (5)  about 
fifty-six  free  cities,  mostly  in  misrule,  governed  by  narrow  aristoc- 
racies. 

Each  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  states  of  the  third  rank,  hke 
the  larger  ones,  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  with  its  own  laws,  its 
own  mimic  court  and  army,  its  own  coinage,  and  its  crowd  of 
pedantic  officials.  The  Sovereign  Count  of  Leimburg-Styrum- 
Wilhelmsdorf  kept  a standing  army  of  one  colonel,  nine  lower 
officers,  and  two  privates ! Each  of  the  fifteen  hundred  knights 
had  his  own  system  of  tariffs  and  taxes. 

Moreover,  many  a state  of  the  second  or  third  order  consisted 
of  several  fragments  ^ (obtained  by  accidents  of  marriage  or  war), 
sometimes  widely  scattered,  — some  of  them  perhaps  wholly 
inside  a larger  state  to  which  politically  they  had  no  relation. 
No  map  can  do  justice  to  the  quaint  confusion  of  this  region,  the 
size  of  Saskatchewan,  thus  broken  into  eighteen  hundred  govern- 
ments varying  from  an  empire  to  a small  estate,  and  scattered  in 
fragments  within  fragments.  (Map  after  page  352.) 

Napoleon  reduced  Austria  to  an  inland  state,  and  halved  Prussia, 
thrusting  it  east  of  the  Elbe,  and,  further,  turning  its  recent  Polish 
acquisitions  into  a new  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  As  another  check  upon 
the  two  leading  states,  Napoleon  augmented  the  states  of  the  second 
rank,  raising  several  into  kingdoms.  And,  from  a general  hatred 
for  disorder  and  anarchy,  he  encouraged  all  these  states  to  absorb 
the  ecclesiastical  realms  and  the  territories  of  the  knights  and  of  the 
petty  principahties  within  or  adjoining  their  borders,  along  with 
nearly  all  the  free  cities.  Thus  the  ‘‘political  crazy  quilt’’  of 
eighteen  hundred  states  was  simplified  to  thirty-eight  states. 
(This  tremendous  consolidation,  surviving  the  rearrangements 
after  Napoleon’s  fall,  paved  the  way  for  later  German  unity.) 


1 As  indicated  by  such  compound  names  as  the  one  above. 
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Nearly  all  these  German  states,  except  Austria  and  Prussia^ 
were  leagued  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under  Napoleon 
as  Protector.  This  amounted  to  a dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  in  1806  Francis  II  laid  down  that  venerable  title. 
Napoleon  himself  posed  as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Francis  was  allowed  to  console  himself  with  the  title  Emperor  of 
Austria,  for  his  hereditary  realms,  instead  of  his  previous  title 
there.  Archduke  of  Austria. 

Napoleon’s  influence,  too,  began  great  social  reforms  in  Germany. 
In  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  in  many  kingdoms  of 
Napoleon’s  brothers  and  generals,  serfdom  and  feudalism  were 
abolished,  and  civil  equality  and  the  Code  Napoleon  were  intro- 
duced. Everywhere,  too,  the  administration  of  justice  was  made 
cheap  and  simple,  and  the  old  clumsy  and  corrupt  methods  of 
government  gave  way  to  efficiency. 

Most  striking  of  all  was  the  reform  in  Prussia.  In  that  state, 
reform  came  from  a Prussian  minister,  and  was  adopted  in  order  to 
make  Prussia  strong  enough  to  cast  off  the  French  yoke.  Jena 
had  proved  that  the  old  Prussian  system  was  utterly  rotten. 
The  guiding  spirit  in  a new  Prussian  ministry  was  Stein,  who 
labored  to  fit  Prussia  for  leadership  in  freeing  and  regenerating 
Germany.  The  serfs  were  changed  into  free  peasant-landowners ; 
the  caste  distinctions  in  society  were  broken  down : some  self- 
government  was  granted  to  the  towns ; and  many  of  the  best 
principles  of  the  French  reforms  were  adopted.  Napoleon’s 
insolence  and  the  domination  of  the  French  armies  at  last  had 
forced  part  of  Germany  into  the  beginning  of  a new  national  pa- 
triotism; and  that  patriotism  began  to  arm  itself  by  borrowing 
weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Then  Came  Disaster.  — In  1810  Napoleon’s  power  had  reached 
its  widest  limits.  The  huge  bulk  of  France  filled  the  space  from 
the  ocean  to  the  Rhine,  including  not  only  the  France  we  know,  but 
also  Belgium,  half  of  Switzerland,  and  large  strips  of  German 
territory,  — while  from  this  central  body  two  outward-curving  arms 
reached  toward  the  east,  one  along  the  North  Sea  to  the  Danish 
Peninsula,  and  the  other  down  the  coast  of  Italy  past  Rome. 

This  vast  territory  was  all  organized  in  French  Departments. 
The  rest  of  Italy  and  half  the  rest  of  Germany  were  under  Napo- 
leon’s protection,  and  were  ruled  by  his  appointees.  Denmark  and 
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Switzerland,  too,  were  his  dependent  allies;  and  Prussia  and 
Austria  were  unwilling  ones.  Only  the  extremities  of  the  continent 
kept  their  independence,  and  even  there,  Sweden  and  Russia  were 
his  friends. 

But  Russia  was  growing  hostile.  Alexander  was  offended  by 
the  partial  restoration  of  Poland  (as  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw).  The 


The  Retreat  from  Moscow 

Verestchagin,  a Russian  artist,  shows  in  this  painting  something  of  the  bitter  glory 
of  this  disastrous  campaign.  Tchaikovsky,  the  Russian  composer,  has  done  the 
same  thing  in  his  “ 1812  Overture.” 

Continental  System,  too,  was  growing  more  and  more  burdensome. 
Russia  needed  English  markets,  and  in  1811  the  Tsar  refused  longer 
to  enforce  the  System. 

Napoleon  at  once  declared  war.  In  1812  he  invaded  Russia 
and  penetrated  to  Moscow.  The  Russians  set  fire  to  the  city,  so 
that  it  should  not  afford  him  winter  quarters;  but  with  rare 
indecision  he  stayed  there  five  weeks,  hoping  in  vain  that  the 
Tsar  would  offer  to  submit.  Then,  too,  late  in  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  Russian  winter  was  already  upon  them,  the 
French  began  the  terrible  retreat  from  Moscow,  fighting  desperately 
each  foot  of  the  way  against  cold,  starvation,  and  clouds  of  Cossack 
cavalry.  Nine  weeks  later,  twenty  thousand  miserable  scarecrowe 
recrossed  the  Niemen.  The  Grand  Army,  a half  million  strong, 
had  left  its  bones  among  Russian  snows. 
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The  Russians  kept  up  the  pursuit  into  Germany,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prussian  people  forced  its  government  to  declare 
against  Napoleon.  University  professors  enlisted  at  the  head  of 
companies  of  their  students  in  a war  of  liberation.  Women  gave 
their  jewels  and  even  their  hair,  to  buy  arms  and  supplies.  The 
next  summer,  Austria  also  took  up  arms.  By  tremendous  efforts, 
Napoleon  raised  a new  army  of  boys  and  old  men  from  exhausted 
France,  and  for  a time  he  kept  the  field  victoriously  in  Germany; 
but  in  October,  1813,  he  met  crushing  defeat  at  Leipzig,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Nations. 

Napoleon  Is  Beaten  by  the  Allies.  — Napoleon  retreated  across 
the  Rhine.  His  vassal  kings  fled  from  their  thrones,  and  most  of 
the  small  states  now  joined  his  enemies.  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  acting  in  close  concert,  took  to  themselves  the  name 
“The  Allies.”  They  now  offered  to  leave  Napoleon  his  crown,  with 
the  Rhine  for  the  boundary  of  France.  When  these  terms  were 
haughtily  refused,  the  Allies  invaded  France  at  several  points,  and, 
in  spite  of  Napoleon’s  superb  defense,  they  entered  Paris  vic- 
toriously in  March,  1814,  and  dictated  peace. 

Napoleon  was  given  a large  allowance,  and  granted  the  island  of 
Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  an  independent  principality.  The 
Bourbon  heir  to  the  French  throne,  one  of  the  Emigrant  brothers  of 
Louis  XVI,  appeared,  promised  a constitution  to  France,  and  was 
quietly  recognized  by  the  French  Senate  as  Louis  XVIII. ^ To 
make  this  arrangement  popular,  the  Allies  granted  liberal  terms  of 
peace.  France  kept  her  territory  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution. 
The  Allies  withdrew  their  armies  without  imposing  any  war 
indemnity,  such  as  France  had  exacted  repeatedly  from  other  coun- 
tries ; nor  did  they  even  take  back  the  works  of  art  that  French 
armies  had  plundered  from  so  many  famous  galleries  in  Europe. 

For  Further  Reading.  — • The  best  brief  accounts  are  Stephens’  Revolu- 
tionary Europe,  1789-1815,  Rose’s  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era,  and 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher’s  Napoleon.  Rose’s  Napoleon  the  First  is  the  standard  biog- 
raphy in  English. 

1 The  son  of  Louis  XVI  had  died  in  prison  at  Paris  in  1795.  According  to 
the  theory  that  he  began  to  reign  upon  his  father’s  death  in  1793,  he  is  known  as 
Louis  XVII. 


The  Bourbon  Flag  and  the  Tricolor 

The  white  flag  of  the  French  Monarch  gave  way  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  Tricolor,  which  is  today  the  emblem  of  France  — red,  white,  and  blue,  the  colors 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  equality. 

PART  XI 

REACTION,  1815-1848 

CHAPTER  XLVII 

REACTION  IN  THE  SADDLE,  1815-1820 

I.  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA 

With  Napoleon’s  Fall  the  Geography  of  Europe  Once  More 
Changes.  — Napoleon  had  wiped  away  the  old  map  of  Europe, 
and  now  his  map  fell  to  pieces.  All  the  districts  which  had  been 
annexed  to  France  since  1792,  and  all  the  states  which  had  been 
created  by  Napoleon,  were  left  without  governments.  The  old 
rulers  of  these  states  were  clamoring  for  restoration.  Other 
rulers  wanted  new  acquisitions  to  pay  for  their  exertions  against 
Napoleon.  There  was  also  a fear  pervading  Europe  that  from 
France  either  new  and  dangerous  revolutionary  ideas  or  a new 
military  conqueror  might  overrun  the  world.  To  settle  these 
problems  — to  arrange  for  restoration,  reparation,  and  guaran- 
tees — the  four  Allies  invited  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  a 
Peace  Congress. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  assembled  in  November,  1814.  The 
crowd  of  smaller  monarchs  and  princes  were  entertained  by  their 
Austrian  host  in  a constant  round  of  masques  and  revels,  while 
the  four  great  Allies  (Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Britain)  did  the 
work  in  private  committee.  From  time  to  time,  as  they  reached 
agreements,  they  announced  results  to  the  Congress  for  public 
ratification. 
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The  territorial  rearrangements  fall  under  three  heads. 

1.  Italy  was  left  in  twelve  states,  and  Germany  in  thirty-eight. 
These  were  all  restored  to  their  old  ruling  families.  (The  other 
phases  of  the  “restoration”  can  be  treated  most  conveniently  in 
the  next  chapter.) 

2.  The  states  along  the  French  frontier  were  strengthened,  as 
one  guarantee  against  future  aggression  by  France.  (1)  Holland 
was  made  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  House 
of  Orange,  and  Belgium  was  added  to  it,  although  the  Belgians 
wished  to  be  independent  and  objected  very  strongly  to  being 
made  Dutch.  (2)  Nice  and  Savoj''  were  given  back  to  the  King- 
dom of  Sardinia,^  to  which  was  added  also  the  old  Republic  of 
Genoa.  (3)  German  territory  west  of  the  Rhine,  now  taken 
back  from  France,  was  divided  between  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 
(4)  The  Congress  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland, 
promising  that  all  would  join  in  punishing  any  country  which 
in  future  wars  should  march  troops  through  that  state.  Thus 
the  entire  European  frontier  next  to  France  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean  was  powerfully  guarded. 

3.  The  remaining  rearrangements  had  to  do,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  compensating  the  Allies  for  their  exertions  and  losses. 
Under  cover  of  high-sounding  phrases  about  founding  “a  durable 
peace  based  upon  a just  division  of  power,”  the  Congress  became 
a Congress  for  loot  and  began  a disgraceful  scramble  for  spoils. 

(1)  Britain  had  stood  out  alone  for  years  against  the  whole 
power  of  Napoleon,  and  she  had  incurred  an  enormous  national 
debt  by  acting  as  paymaster  of  the  various  coalitions.  In  repay- 
ment she  now  kept  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Cape  Colony, 
Ceylon,  and  a few  other  colonial  acquisitions,  mainly  from  the 
old  Dutch  empire,  which  she  had  occupied  during  the  war.  This 
left  Britain  the  one  great  colonial  power.  Spain  and  Holland 
still  had  some  possessions  outside  Europe  ; but  their  holdings  were 
insignificant  beside  Britain’s. 

(2)  Austria  received  back  all  her  lost  territory  except  distant 
Belgium,  in  place  of  which  she  accepted  Venetia  and  Lombardy 
— much  to  the  distaste  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts. 

1 Sardinia  had  been  part  of  the  Piedmont  (Foot  of  the  Mountain)  state  in  North 
Italy.  When  Savoy,  and  the  rest  of  that  state  upon  the  mainland,  fell  to  France, 
Sardinia  remained  for  a time  the  sole  possession  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  after- 
ward gave  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  restored  state. 
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(3)  Alexander,  Tsar  of  Russia,  secured  Finland  from  Sweden; 
and  he  demanded  also  further  reward  in  Poland.  The  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  he  insisted,  should  be  made  into  a kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  he  should  be  the  king.  But  this  plan  conflicted  with  Prussian 
ambition. 


A Scene  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 


At  the  extreme  left  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; in  front  of  him  is  Hardenberg  of 
Prussia.  Third  from  the  Duke  at  his  left  is  Metternich  of  Austria.  Seated  in  the 
center  is  Castlereagh  of  England,  and  toward  the  right  with  his  arm  on  the  table 
is  Talleyrand  of  France.  Met  together  here,  these  gentlemen  made  over  the  map 
of  Europe. 

(4)  Prussia  gained  Pomerania  from  Sweden ; but  the  Prussian 
king  insisted  also  upon  regaining  the  Polish  provinces  that  Na- 
poleon had  taken  from  him  for  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Alexander 
promised  to  aid  Prussia  to  get  Saxony  instead.  The  king  of 
Saxony  had  been  a zealous  ally  of  Napoleon  to  the  last ; and  so, 
Alexander  urged,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  an  exception  in  his 
case  to  the  careful  respect  shown  by  the  conquerors  to  all  other 
legitimate  rulers. 

The  Allies  Nearly  Fall  Out  over  Dividing  the  Spoils.  — Prussia 
was  ready  to  accept  this ; but  Austria  feared  such  extension  of 
Prussia  toward  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  vehemently  opposed 
the  plan.  England  took  her  side.  Thus  the  four  Allies  were 
divided,  Russia  and  Prussia  against  Austria  and  England,  and 
came  to  the  verge  of  war  with  one  another.  Perhaps  the  most 
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interesting  result  of  this  was  the  way  in  which  France  wormed  her 
way  back  into  the  European  circle.  The  Allies  had  meant  to 
give  that  outlaw  nation  no  voice  whatever  at  the  peace  table. 
But  Talleyrand,  the  shrewd  French  diplomat,  was  present  at 
Vienna  as  a looker-on ; and  now,  by  offering  French  aid  to  Austria 
and  England  at  a critical  moment,  he  won  a place  for  his  country 
in  the  Congress.  Finally  a compromise  was  made  — the  more 
readily  that  Napoleon  had  broken  loose.  In  addition  to  her  gain 
of  Pomerania,  Prussia  took  half  of  Saxony  and  considerable 
German  territory,  recovered  from  France,  west  of  the  Rhine. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  Sweden,  which  in  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  had  surrounded  the  Baltic,  had  now  retired  wholly  into 
the  northern  peninsula.  There,  however,  she  found  some  com- 
pensation. Denmark  (which  had  been  the  ally  of  Napoleon)  now 
had  to  surrender  Norway,  and  this  land  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
turned  over  to  Sweden  in  return  for  Finland  and  Pomerania. 
How,  out  of  this  arrangement,  the  Norwegians  won  independence 
in  a ninety  years’  struggle  is  told  in  a later  chapter,  — one  of 
the  finest  stories  of  the  nineteenth  century.) 

“ The  Hundred  Days.”  — During  the  dissensions  regarding 
Saxony,  the  Congress  was  startled  by  the  news  that  Napoleon 
had  left  Elba,  A few  months  of  Bourbon  rule  had  fiUed  France 
with  unrest.  The  Tricolor,  under  which  Frenchmen  had  marched 
in  triumph  into  nearly  every  capital  in  Europe,  had  been  replaced 
by  the  Bourbon  White  flag,  and  many  Napoleonic  officers  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  army  to  make  way  for  returned  Emi- 
grants, who  for  twenty  years  had  fought  against  France.  Thus 
the  army  was  restless!  The  extreme  Royalists  were  talking,  too, 
of  restoring  the  land  of  the  church  and  of  the  Emigrants,  though 
it  had  passed  for  a generation  into  other  hands.  In  consequence, 
the  peasants  and  the  middle  class  were  uneasy. 

Napoleon,  learning  how  matters  stood,  landed  in  France, 
almost  unattended.  The  forces  sent  to  capture  him  joined  his 
standard ; and  in  a few  days  he  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  with- 
out firing  a shot.  The  king  and  the  old  Emigrants  emigrated 
again.  Napoleon  offered  a liberal  constitution,  and  France  ac- 
cepted it  by  an  overwhelming  plebiscite. 

A Career  Ends  at  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena.  — The  Allies, 
however,  declared  unrelenting  war  upon  Napoleon  as  the  disturber 
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of  the  peace  of  Europe.  No  time  was  given  him  for  preparation. 
After  a brief  rule,  he  was  crushed  at  Waterloo  by  the  English  under 
Wellington  and  the  Prussians  under  Bliicher  (June  18,  1815),  and 
sent  this  time  to  hopeless  exile,  under  guard,  on  the  distant  volcanic 
rock  of  St,  Helena  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


Napoleon  at  Waterloo 

After  the  miracle  of  the  Hundred  Days,  Napoleon  watched  the  annihilation  of  his 
Guards  in  his  last  throw  at  world  conquest. 

A Peace  of  Kings.  — The  Allies  re-entered  Paris,  bringing  Louis 
XVIII  in  their  baggage,  as  the  French  wits  put  it,  and  dictated  to 
France  a new  treaty,  much  more  severe  than  that  of  1814.  Prussia, 
indeed,  urged  that  France  should  be  dismembered,  as  she  herself 
had  been  after  Jena.  Some  Prussian  papers  talked  of  killing 
off  the  whole  French  people  “hke  mad  dogs,”  and  moderate  states- 
men wished  to  take  Alsace  and  Lorraine  (as  Bismarck  did  do  fifty 
years  later)  and  other  territory  that  had  been  seized  from  Ger- 
many by  Louis  XIV.  But  Alexander  and  England  insisted  on 
milder  punishment ; and  France  was  required  only  (1)  to  give 
up  some  small  strips  of  land  containing  about  a half-million 
people,  (2)  to  pay  a small  war  indemnity  ($140,000,000),  and 
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(3)  to  restore  the  works  of  art  which  Napoleon’s  armies  had 
plundered  from  European  galleries. 

During  the  Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon’s  rule  the  Congress 
finished  its  work.  That  assemblage  of  princes  and  lackeys  stood 
for  reaction.  As  an  English  historian  says,  — “It  complacently 
set  to  work  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  to  the  historic  hour  at 
which  they  stood  before  the  Bastille  feU.”  It  represented  kings, 
not  peoples.  All  the  republics  which  had  appeared  since  the 
French  Revolution,  and  also  the  old  republics  (the  United  Prov- 
inces, Venice,  and  Genoa),  were  given  to  monarchs.  “Republics,” 
said  the  Austrian  Metternich,  “seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.” 
Switzerland  was  the  only  republic  left  in  Europe,  — and  it  was 
given  an  inefficient,  loose  union,  far  less  effective  than  it  had 
enjoyed  under  Napoleon’s  supremacy.  Peoples  were  never  con- 
sulted. The  Congress  transferred  Belgians,  Norwegians,  Poles, 
Venetians,  from  freedom  to  a master,  or  from  one  master  to 
another,  — in  every  case  against  their  fierce  resentment.  The 
next  hundred  years  were  to  be  busied  very  largely  in  undoing 
this  work  — until  not  one  stone  of  the  building  was  left  upon 
another. 

II.  THE  RULE  OF  METTERNICH 

The  Reaction  after  1815.  — For  five  years  reaction  and  des- 
potism held  the  stage.  In  many  states,  especially  in  the  pettier 
ones,  the  restoration  of  the  old  rulers  was  accompanied  by  ludicrous 
absurdities.  The  princes  who  had  scampered  away  before  the 
French  eagles,  came  back  to  show  that  they  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing.  They  set  out  to  ignore  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  France  a school  history  spoke  of  Austerlitz  as  a victory 
gained  by  General  Bonaparte,  a lieutenant  of  the  king!  The 
king  of  Sardinia  restored  serfdom.  The  Papal  States  and  Spain 
again  set  up  the  Inquisition.  In  some  places  French  plants  were 
uprooted  from  the  botanical  gardens,  and  street  lamps  and  vac- 
cination were  abolished  because  they  were  French  improvements. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Great  Powers  must  have  smiled  to  them- 
selves at  some  of  these  extremes ; but  they,  too,  almost  universally 
strove  to  suppress  progress.  Five  states  — Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  France,  and  England  — really  determined  the  policy 
of  Europe.  The  first  four  were  “divine  right”  m^onarchies. 
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Louis  XVIII  gave  France  a limited  Charter,  but  it  carefully 
preserved  the  theory  of  divine  right.  That  theory,  of  course, 
could  have  no  place  in  England,  where  the  monarchy  rested  on  the 
Revolution  of  1688;  but  even  in  England  the  Whigs  were  dis- 
credited, because  they  had  S5nnpathized  at  first  with  the  French 
Revolution.  For  some  years  the  government  there  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tory  party,  which  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  progress. 

Mettemich,  the  Evil  Genius 
of  the  Reaction.  — “The  rule 
of  Napoleon  was  succeeded  by 
the  rule  of  Mettemich”  — the 
Austrian  minister.  Mettemich 
was  subtle,  adroit,  industrious, 
witty,  unscrupulous.  His  po- 
litical creed  he  summed  up 
thus:  “Sovereigns  alone  are 
entitled  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  their  peoples,  and  they  are 
responsible  to  none  but  God. 

. . . Government  is  no  more 
a subject  for  debate  than  re- 
hgion  is.”  The  new  ideas  of 
democracy  and  equality  and 
nationahty  ^ ought  never  to 
have  been  allowed  to  get  into 
Europe,  he  said ; but,  since  they  were  in,  the  business  of  govern- 
ments must  be  to  keep  them  down. 

The  Liberals  of  Europe  had  greeted  Napoleon’s  overthrow 
with  joyous  acclaim;  but  soon  it  seemed  that  Waterloo  had 
simply  replaced  one  insolent  giant  by  a swarm  of  swaggering 
pygmies.  The  Allied  despots  had  roused  the  peoples,  with 
promises  of  constitutions,  to  overthrow  a rival  despot,  and  then 
they  betrayed  the  peoples  and  recalled  their  promises  only  as 
a jest.  A few  months  after  Waterloo,  the  English  poet  Byron 

1 The  sentiment  of  nationality  is  the  feeling  among  all  the  people  of  one  race, 
speech,  and  country  that  they  should  make  one  political  state,  or  become  a nation. 
This  feeling  tended  to  draw  all  Germans  into  one  German  state,  and  all  Italians 
into  one  Italian  state.  In  any  conglomerate  state,  like  Austria  in  that  day,  the 
feeling  of  nationality  was  likely  to  be  a disrupting  force. 
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amented  that  “the  chain  of  banded  nations  has  been  broke  in 
vain  by  the  accord  of  raised-up  millions”;  and,  “standing  on 
an  Empire’s  dust”  at  the  scene  of  the  great  battle,  and  noting 
“How  that  red  rain  has  made  the  harvest  grow,”  he  mused : 

“Gaul  may  champ  the  bit  and  foam  in  fetters, 

But  is  Earth  more  free  ? 

Did  nations  combat  to  make  one  submit. 

Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty?  . . . 

Then  o’er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more.” 

The  Germanic  Confederation.  — Metternich’s  chief  victory 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  lay  in  the  new  organization  of  Germany. 
No  one  thought  of  restoring  the  discredited  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Liberal  Germany,  represented  by  Stein,  had  hoped  for  a real  union, 
either  in  a consolidated  German  Empire  or  in  a new  federal  state. 
But  Metternich  saw  that  in  a true  German  Empire,  Austria  (with 
her  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  interests)  could  not  long  keep 
the  lead  against  Prussia.  He  preferred  to  leave  the  various 
states  practically  independent,  so  that  Austria,  the  largest  of 
all,  might  play  them  off  against  one  another.  The  small  rulers, 
too,  were  hostile  to  a real  union,  because  it  would  limit  their 
sovereignties.  Metternich  allied  himself  in  the  Congress  with 
these  princes  of  the  small  states,  and  won.  The  thirty-eight 
German  states  were  organized  into  a Germanic  Confederation, 
a loose  league  of  thirty-four  sovereign  princes  and  of  the  govern- 
ment§  of  the  surviving  free  cities,  — Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liibeck, 
and  Frankfort.  Each  state  controlled  its  own  government,  its 
own  army,  its  own  tariffs,  and  its  own  foreign  diplomacy,  — 
although  they  did  promise  not  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 
The  one  organ  of  the  Confederation  was  a Federal  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort. This  was  merely  a standing  conference  of  ambassadors 
appointed  by  the  sovereigns : no  important  action  could  be  taken 
without  the  consent  of  every  state. 

But  though  the  chance  for  making  one  German  nation  had  been 
lost,  the  Liberals  still  hoped,  for  a time,  for  free  political  institu- 
tions in  the  separate  states.  Within  the  next  four  years,  moder- 
ately liberal  constitutions  were  granted  in  several  states,  especially 
in  South  Germany,  where  the  people  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  French  Revolution.  Frederick  William  HI  of  Prussia, 
also,  appointed  a committee  to  draw  up  the  constitution  that 
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he  had  twice  promised  solemnly  in  the  war  of  liberation.  But 
he  was  a vacillating  man,  greatly  influenced  by  the  nobles,  who 
railed  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  free  institutions ; and  after  the  com- 
mittee had  dawdled  along  for  four  years,  he  repudiated  his  pledge. 

Outside  the  Rhine  districts  the  Liberals  were  made  up  of  writers, 
journalists,  students,  professors,  and  a few  others  from  the  small 
educated  middle  class.  In  the  universities,  professors  and  students 
organized  societies  (Burschenschaften)  to  agitate  for  German 
freedom  and  union.  Some  boyish  demonstrations  by  such  societies 
threw  sober  statesmen  into  spasms  of  fear,  and  seemed  to  them  to 
prelude  a revolutionary  Reign  of  Terror.  Unhappily,  Metternich’s 
hand  was  strengthened  also  by  the  foolish  crimes  of  some  Liberal 
enthusiasts.  A small  section  of  radical  agitators  preached  that 
even  assassination  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  right ; and  in  1819 
a fanatical  student  murdered  Kotzebue,  a Russian  representative 
in  Germany,  who  was  supposed  to  be  drawing  the  Tsar  away  from 
his  earlier  liberal  sympathies. 

Metternich  was  prompt  to  seize  the  chance.  He  at  once  called 
the  leading  sovereigns  of  Germany  to  a conference  at  Karlsbad. 
There  he  secured  their  approval  for  a series  of  resolutions,  which 
he  afterward  forced  through  the  Diet  at  Frankfort.  These 
Karlsbad  Decrees  of  1819  were  especially  directed  against  free 
speech  in  the  press  and  in  the  universities.  They  forbade  secret 
societies  among  students;  they  appointed  a government  official 
in  every  university  to  discharge  any  professor  who  should  preach 
doctrines  “hostile  to  the  public  order’' ; they  set  up  a rigid  censor- 
ship of  all  printed  matter ; they  created  a standing  committee  to 
hunt  down  conspiracies;  and  these  despotic  purposes  were  en- 
forced for  many  years  by  the  exile  or  cruel  imprisonment  of 
thousands  of  high-souled  youths  and  gentle  scholars,  — for  singing 
patriotic  songs  or  for  wearing  black,  red,  and  orange  (the  colors 
of  the  old  Empire),  which  had  become  the  symbol  of  German 
unity.  ^ 

For  Further  Reading.  — The  most  desirable  general  treatment  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  high  schools  is  Hazen’s  Europe  Since  1815. 

Exercise.  — Add  to  the  list  of  dates  1776,  1789,  1815. 

^ These  colors  had  been  used  as  the  flag  of  the  patriotic  uprising  against  Napoleon 
in  1814 ; but  their  use  was  now  punished  severely  — even  in  such  ingeniously 
evasive  combinations  as  a black  coat,  a yeUow  (straw)  hat,  and  a red  vest. 


A Paris  Barricade  in  1830 


This  drawing,  by  an  eye-witness,  was  preserved  by  Georges  Cain,  curator  of  a 
Paris  museum,  ^enes  like  this  were  not  uncommon  in  Paris  streets,  particularly 
If  the  citizens  wished  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  police  or  the  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 
UNSUCCESSFUL  REVOLUTIONS,  1820-1830 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  influences  which 
the  French  Revolution  left.  — Frederic  Harrison 

No  land  touched  by  the  French  Revolution  was  ever  again  quite  the  same.  — 
Frederick  A.  Ogg 

Napoleon’s  Downfall  Was  the  Signal  to  Revolt.  — The  first 
attacks  upon  Metternich’s  system  came  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  Spanish  patriots  who  rose  in  1808  against  Napoleon  found 
themselves  without  a government.  Their  king  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  insurgent  leaders  came  largely  from  the 
small,  educated  middle  class,  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
ideals  of  the  early  French  Revolution.  These  leaders  set  up  a 
representative  assembly  (the  Cortes),  and  in  1812  they  adopted 
the  liberal  ‘‘Constitution  of  1812”  (modeled  upon  the  French 
Constitution  of  1791). 

Meantime,  when  Napoleon  seized  Spain,  the  Spanish  American 
states  refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  and  so  became  virtually 
independent,  under  governments  of  their  own.  At  first,  most  of 
these  new  governments  were  in  name  loyal  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
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During  the  next  few  years,  however,  the  Spanish  Americans 
experienced  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  of  free  trade  with  the 
world,  and  began  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  so  recently  been  merely  a group  of  European  colonies. 
By  1820  all  the  Spanish  states  on  the  continent  of  America  had 
become  virtually  independent  nations. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Spanish  king,  Ferdinand,  returned 
to  his  throne.  He  had  promised  to  maintain  the  new  constitution  ; 
but  he  soon  broke  his  pledges,  restored  all  the  old  iniquities,  and 
cruelly  persecuted  the  Liberal  heroes  of  the  war  of  liberation.  In 
1820  he  collected  troops  to  subdue  the  revolted  colonies;  but 
one  of  the  regiments,  instead  of  embarking,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  and  proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  1812.  Tumult 
followed  in  Madrid.  The  king,  cowardly  as  he  was  treacherous, 
yielded,  and  restored  the  constitution. 

This  Spanish  Revolution  of  1820  became  the  signal  for  like 
attempts  in  other  states.  Before  the  year  closed,  Portugal  and 
Naples  both  forced  their  kings  to  grant  constitutions  modeled 
upon  that  of  Spain.  Early  in  the  next  year,  the  people  and 
army  of  Piedmont  rebelled,  to  secure  a constitution  for  the  King- 
dom of  Sardinia.  Lombardy  and  Venetia  stirred  restlessly  in 
the  grasp  of  Austria.  And  the  Greeks  began  a long  struggle  for 
independence  against  Turkey. 

We  have  seen  how  Metternich  used  the  Germanic  Confederacy, 
designed  for  protection  against  foreign  attack,  to  stifle  liberalism 
in  Germany.  We  are  now  to  observe  how  he  adroitly  twisted  an 
alliance  of  monarchs  from  its  original  purpose  in  order  to  crush 
these  revolutions  in  Southern  Europe. 

The  Holy  Alliance  Attempts  to  Restore  Some  Monarchies.  — 
After  Waterloo,  while  the  four  Allies  were  still  in  Paris  (November 
20,  1815),  they  agreed  to  preserve  their  union  and  to  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time.  The  purpose  was  to  guard  against  any  future 
aggression  by  France.  But  when  the  revolutions  of  1820  began, 
Metternich  assembled  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  in  a Congress  at  Troppau,  where  they  signed  a declara- 
tion that  they  would  unite  to  put  down  revolution  against  any 
established  government.  England  protested,  both  before  and 
after  the  meeting,  declaring  that  each  nation  should  manage  its 
internal  affairs  as  it  chose,  and  on  this  issue,  she  now  withdrew 
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from  the  alliance  of  1815  — which  from  this  time  is  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Undaunted  by  England’s  opposition,  the  banded  despots 
promptly  marched  overwhelming  armies  into  Italy  and  restored 
absolutism  in  both  Naples  and  Piedmont ; and  then,  flushed  with 
success,  determined  next  to  overthrow  also  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion, from  which  the  contagion  of  liberty  had  spread.  In  1822, 

at  a Congress  at  Verona,  they 
were  joined  by  France.  Eng- 
land again  protested  vigorously. 
The  French  representative  tried 
to  reconcile  England  by  plead- 
ing that  a constitution  might 
be  all  very  well  in  Spain,  but 
that  it  should  be  a constitution 
granted  by  the  king,  not  one 
forced  upon  him  by  rebels 
against  his  authority.  Welling- 
ton, the  English  representative, 
Tory  though  he  was,  fitly  an- 
swered this  “divine  right” 
plea:  “Do  you  not  know, 
sir,  that  it  is  not  kings  who 
make  constitutions,  but  con- 
stitutions that  make  kings ! ” 

But  on  land,  England  could  do  no  more  than  protest,  and,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  “crowned  conspirators  of  Verona,”  a French 
army  restored  the  old  absolutism  in  Spain.  The  Holy  Alliance 
planned  also  to  restore  monarchic  control  in  the  revolted  Spanish 
colonies.  But  here  they  failed.  On  the  sea  England  was  supreme ; 
and  she  made  it  known  that  she  would  oppose  the  intended  expedi- 
tion with  all  her  great  might.  Once  more,  as  in  Napoleon’s  day 
and  in  Philip  H’s,  the  English  sea-power  saved  liberty. 

The  Import  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  — America  shares  in  the 
credit  of  checking  the  despots.  Canning,  the  English  minister, 
urged  the  United  States  to  join  England  in  an  alliance  to  protect 
Spanish  America.  The  United  States  chose  to  act  without  formal 
alliance,^  but  did  act  along  the  same  lines.  President  Monroe’s 

1 See  West’s  American  People,  pages  303-306 
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message  to  Congress  in  1823  announced  to  the  world  that  his 
country  would  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  despotic  Powers  to 
extend  their  “political  system”  to  America^ 

Greek  Independence  Secured.  — Almost  at  once  Metternich 
met  another  check,  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  rising  there  had 
been  accompanied  by  terrible  massacres  of  all  Turks  dwelling  in 
the  country,  and  the  exasperated  Turkish  government  was  now 
putting  down  the  rebellion  by 
a war  of  extermination.  For  a 
time  Metternich  hoped  to  bring 
about  intervention  by  the  allied 
Powers  to  restore  Turkish  au- 
thority ; but  he  failed  from  two 
causes. 

1.  The  educated  classes  of 
Western  Europe  had  been 
nourished  mainly  on  the  an- 
cient Greek  literature,  and  now 
their  imagination  was  fired  by 
the  thought  that  this  struggle 
against  the  Turks  was  a contest 
akin  to  the  glorious  ancient  war 
against  the  Persians.  The  man 
who  did  most  to  widen  this 
sympathy  was  Byron,  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  who  closed  a career  of 
mingled  genius  and  generosity  and  wrongdoing  by  a noble  self- 
devotion,  giving  fortune  and  life  to  the  Greek  cause.  Numbers 
of  volunteers,  aroused  by  his  passionate  lyrics,  followed  him  to 
fight  for  Greek  liberty,  and  before  any  government  had  taken 
action,  the  Turks  complained  that  they  had  to  contend  with  all 
Europe. 

2.  The  Russian  people  felt  a deep  sympathy  for  the  Greeks  as 
their  co-rehgionists,  and  a deeper  hatred  for  the  Turks  as  their 
hereditary  foes,  so  that  the  Tsar  could  not  join  in  open  inter- 
vention against  the  revolution. 

Finally,  indeed,  intervention  came,  but  for  the  Greeks.  The 
English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  had  proceeded  to  Greece  to 


Lord  Byron,  English  Poet 


This  is  one  part  of  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine. 
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enforce  a truce,  so  as  to  permit  negotiation.  The  three  fleets  were 
acting  together  under  the  lead  of  the  English  admiral,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  senior  officer.  Almost  by  chance,^  and  chiefly 
through  the  excited  feelings  of  the  common  sailors,  the  fleets  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  annihilated  it  in  the 
battle  of  Navarino  (October,  1827).  The  English  commander 
had  gone  beyond  his  instructions,  but  excited  public  feeling  gave 
the  government  no  chance  to  disown  him.  So  the  three  Powers 
forced  Turkey  to  grant  independence  to  the  Greeks. 

Elsewhere,  however,  Metternich  was  triumphant.  For  ten 
years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  gallant  Spanish  Revolution,  the 
reactionists  had  things  their  own  way  from  England  to  Greece. 
The  next  attack  on  Metternich’s  system  came  from  France  in 
1830. 

Divine-Right  Monarchy  in  France  Becomes  Constitutional 
Kingship.  — When  Louis  XVIII  became  king  of  France,  he  knew 
that  the  people  must  have  some  assurance  of  those  personal 
liberties  which  they  had  won  in  the  Revolution.  Accordingly 
he  gave  to  the  nation  the  Charter  of  1815.  In  this  way  he  saved 
the  theory  of  divine  right;  and  the  preamble  expressly  declared 
the  king  the  source  of  all  authority.  Still  this  grant  gave  the 
people  of  France  more  freedom  than  any  other  large  country  on 
the  continent  then  had,  — confirming  religious  liberty,  equalitj 
before  the  law,  free  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  Political 
liberty,  however,  was  extremely  limited.  There  was  provided  a 
legislature  of  two  Houses,  — the  Peers  (appointed  by  the  king) 
and  the  Deputies ; but  the  property  qualification  for  voting  was 
put  so  high  that  only  about  one  out  of  seventy  adult  males  had 
any  "voice  in  the  elections.  Moreover,  the  king  kept  an  absolute 
veto  and  the  sole  right  to  propose  laws,  along  with  Napoleon’s 
system  of  control  over  all  local  administration. 

In  1824  the  shrewd  Louis  was  succeeded  by  his  arbitrary  and 
extremely  reactionary  brother,  Charles  X.  Now  the  govern- 
ment curtailed  the  freedom  of  the  press,  closed  the  historical 
lectures  of  Guizot  (a  very  moderate  Liberal),  and  plundered 
1200,000,000  from  the  treasui^^  for  returned  Emigrants.  It 
was  plain,  too,  that  the  king  was  bent  upon  restoring  to  the 
church  its  old  lands  and  its  old  control  over  education,  and  upon 
punishing  the  old  Revolutionists. 
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In  1827  came  the  election  of  a new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and, 
despite  the  narrow  electorate,  that  body  had  a large  majority 
of  Liberals,  vehemently  opposed  to  the  king’s  policy.  Charles 
tried  to  disregard  that  majority  and  to  keep  his  old  ministers  in 
power;  but  (March  2,  1830)  the  Assembly,  by  a vote  of  221  to 
182,  adopted  a bold  address  calling  for  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry, 
— “that  menace  to  public  safety.”  Charles  instead  dissolved  the 
Chamber.  Public  interest  was  intense,  and  the  aged  Lafayette 
journeyed  through  France  to  organize  the  Liberals  for  the  next 
contest  at  the  polls.  The  new  elections  in  June  destroyed  the 
reactionary  party.  Every  deputy  who  had  voted  against  the 
ministry  was  re-elected,  and  the  Liberals  gained  also  fifty  of  the 
remaining  seats. 

Twice  defeated  by  the  votes  of  even  the  oligarchic  landlords, 
but  no  whit  daunted,  the  stubborn  monarch  tried  a coup  d’Mat. 
He  suspended  the  Charter  by  a series  of  edicts,  known  as  the 
July  Ordinances.  These  Ordinances  (1)  forbade  the  publication 
of  newspapers  without  royal  approval,  (2)  dissolved  the  new 
legislature  (which  had  not  yet  met),  and  (3)  promulgated  a new 
law  for  elections  so  as  to  put  control  into  the  hands  of  a still 
smaller  class  of  great  landlords. 

The  Ordinances  were  published  July  26,  1830.  That  day, 
forty-one  journalists  of  Paris,  led  by  the  young  Thiers,^  printed 
a protest,  declaring  the  Ordinances  illegal  and  calling  upon  France 
to  resist  them.  The  journalists  had  in  mind  only  legal  resistance, 
not  violence;  but  there  were  in  Paris  a few  old  Revolutionists 
who  were  ready  to  go  further.  The  same  evening  these  radicals 
appointed  “committees  of  insurrection”  for  the  various  districts 
of  the  city.  The  next  morning  angry  crowds  thronged  the  streets, 
and  threw  up  barricades  out  of  paving  stones.  That  night  Lafa- 
yette reached  Paris,  to  take  charge  of  the  revolt.  The  regular 
troops  made  only  half-hearted  resistance.  They  lacked  good 
leadership,  and  they  hated  to  fire  on  the  rebel  flag,  — the  old 
Tricolor.  About  four  thousand  men  were  slain  in  three  days’ 
fighting.  Then  Charles  fled  to  England.  Outside  Paris,  there 
was  no  fighting,  but  the  nation  gladly  accepted  this  “Second 
French  Revolution.” 

1 Thiers  had  been  preaching  boldly  in  his  newspaper  the  English  constitutional 
doctrine,  — “The  king  reigns;  he  does  not  govern-  ” 
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The  divine-right  monarchy  in  France  was  now  replaced  by  a 
constitutional  kingship.  The  legislature,  which  Charles  had 
tried  to  dissolve,  restored  the  Tricolor  as  the  flag  of  France,  made 
the  Charter  into  a more  liberal  constitution,  and  then  offered  the 
crown  to  Louis  Philippe  ^ (a  distant  cousin  of  Charles),  on  condi- 
tion that  he  accept  this  amended  Charter.  The  old  Charter  had 
declared  that  the  king  ruled  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  new 
document  added  the  words,  “and  by  the  will  of  the  nation.” 

In  this  vital  respect,  the  Second  French  Revolution  corresponded 
to  the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  In  other  ways  it  did  not  go 
so  far.  It  did  give  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  introduce  bills, 
and  it  doubled  the  number  of  voters,  extending  the  franchise  to 
all  who  paid  forty  dollars  in  direct  taxes ; but  this  still  left  twenty- 
nine  men  out  of  thirty  without  votes. 

Revolution  Was  in  the  Air.  — The  revolution  was  not  confined 
to  France.  For  a moment,  Metternich’s  system  tottered  over 
Europe.  Belgium  broke  away  from  the  king  of  Holland,  to  whom 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  given  it.  Poland  rose  against  the 
Tsar,  to  whom  the  Congress  had  given  it.  The  states  of  Italy 
rose  against  Austria  and  the  Austrian  satellites,  to  whom  the 
Congress  had  given  them.  And  in  Germany  there  were  uprisings 
in  all  absolutist  states,  to  demand  the  constitutions  which  the 
Congress  had  not  given. 

The  final  gains,  however,  were  not  vast.  Belgium  did  become 
an  independent  monarchy,  with  the  most  liberal  constitution  on 
the  continent.  And  France,  besides  her  own  gains,  was  definitely 
lost  to  the  Holy  Alliance  of  divine-right  despots.  (Indeed  France 
joined  England  in  protecting  Belgium  by  arms  against  interven- 
tion— so  that  Metternich  called  London  and  Paris  “the  two 
mad-houses  of  Europe.”)  But  Tsar  Nicholas  crushed  the  Poles, 
took  away  the  constitution  that  Alexander  had  given  them  during 
his  rule,  and  made  Alexander’s  Kingdom  of  Poland  into  a mere 
Russian  province.  Austria  crushed  the  Italian  revolts ; and  then, 
his  hands  free  once  more,  Metternich  restored  order  (and  des- 
potism) in  the  disturbed  German  states. 

1 As  a youth  Louis  Philippe  had  taken  the  side  of  the  First  Revolution  in  1789, 
and  had  fought  gallantly  in  the  French  Revolutionary  armies,  until  the  extremists 
drove  him  into  exile.  Then,  instead  of  joining  the  royalist  emigrants  in  their 
attacks  on  France,  he  had  fled  to  England  and  America,  — where  he  earned  his 
living  by  teaching  French. 
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Still,  reaction  had  lost  much  of  its  confidence;  and  when  the 
next  year  of  revolutions  came,  Metternich’s  system  fell  forever 
In  Western  Europe.  That  successful  Revolution  of  1848  began 
in  France,  but  it  was  the  work  of  a new  class  of  workingmen,  — 
factory  workers,  — who  themselves  were  the  product  of  a new 
industrial  system  that  had  grown  up  first  in  England.  We 
must  go  back  for  that  story. 


f 


The  Cradle  Scythe 

CHAPTER  XLIX 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

Agricultural  Changes  in  England.  — While  France  was  giving 
the  world  her  first  great  social  and  political  revolution,  with 
noise  and  blood,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Eng- 
land had  been  working  out  quietly  an  even  greater  revolution 
which  was  to  change  the  work  and  daily  life  of  the  masses  of  men 
and  women  and  children  over  all  the  world.  This  revolution 
was  at  first  a change  in  the  ways  in  which  certain  kinds  of  work 
were  done ; so  we  call  it  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  was  not 
wrought  by  kings,  or  generals,  but  by  humble  workers  busied 
in  homely  toil,  puzzling  day  after  day  over  wheels  and  belts  and 
rollers  and  levers,  seeking  some  way  to  save  time. 

Our  life  and  labor  differ  far  more  widely  from  that  of  our  great- 
great-grandfathers  in  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  than 
their  life  and  labor  differed  from  that  of  men  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne a thousand  years  before.  In  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Pitt 
the  Elder,  men  raised  grain,  and  wove  cloth,  and  carried  their 
spare  products  to  market,  in  almost  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  these  things  had  been  done  for  six  thousand  years. 

The  first  improvements  came  in  England.  Early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  landlords  there  had  introduced  a better  system  of 
crop-rotation,  raising  roots  like  beets  and  turnips  on  the  field 
formerly  left  fallow.  The  added  root  crops  made  it  possible  to 
feed  more  cattle  — which  furnished  more  manure,  which  increased 
all  crops.  Mechanical  invention  in  agriculture  came  a little  later. 
In  1785  the  first  threshing  machine  was  invented,  and  enterprising 
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Farm  Tools  in  1800 

There  were  none  others  except  the  wagon  — and  the  new  and  very  rare  (and  very 
crude)  threshing  machine.  Notice  the  heavy  character  and  clumsy  shapes  of  these 
tools. 


Preparing  Soil  for  a New  Crop  Today 
One  man,  behind  the  wheel  of  his  mechanical  harrow,  can  cut  and  turn  many  wide 
acres  a day. 
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“gentlemen  farmers”  soon  began  to  use  it ; but  it  was  exceedingly 
crude.  The  cradle  scythe  — a hand  tool,  but  a vast  improve- 
ment on  the  old  sickle  for  harvesting  grain  — was  patented  in 
America  in  1803.  The  cast-iron  plow  ^ appeared  about  1800, 
permitting  deeper  plowing  and  more  rapid  work;  but  for  some 
time,  even  in  America,  farmers  were  generally  prejudiced  against 
it,  asserting  that  the  iron  poisoned  the  ground. 

Changes  in  Transportation.  — When  these  changes  in  agricul- 
tural production  were  just  beginning,  there  came  also  a change  in 
transportation.  Merchandise  had  been  carried  from  place  to 
place  on  pack  horses ; and  travel  was  on  horseback,  or  (on  a few 
roads)  by  clumsy,  slow,  six-horse  coaches.  But  about  1750  Eng- 
land began  building  turnpikes  (with  frequent  barriers  where 
tolls  were  collected  from  travelers  to  keep  up  repairs) ; a Scotch 
engineer,  MacAdam,  gave  his  name  to  macadamized  roads ; and 
soon  extensive  canals  (with  locks  to  permit  a boat  to  pass  from 
one  level  to  another)  began  to  care  for  most  of  the  bulky  commerce. 

Inventions  and  Inventors.  — The  change  that  was  really  to 
revolutionize  society,  however,  came  in  manufacturing,  and  first 
in  spinning.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  fiber  of  flax  or  wool 
was  drawn  into  thread  by  the  distaff  and  spindle,  as  among  the 
Stone  Age  women.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  England, 
the  distaff  was  replaced  by  the  spinning  wheel,  — run  first  by 
one  hand,  but  afterward  by  the  foot  of  the  spinner.  Even  the 
wheel,  however  (such  as  may  now  and  then  still  be  found  tucked 
away  in  an  old  attic),  drew  out  only  one  thread  at  a time.  To 
spin  thread  enough  to  weave  into  the  cloth  for  a family’s  clothing 
was  a serious  task.  Weavers  didn’t  get  thread  fast  enough,  and 
in  1761  the  English  Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Manufacturers  offered  a prize  for  an  invention  for  swifter  spinning. 
Three  years  later,  in  1764  (just  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War),  an  English  weaver,  James  Hargreaves,  noticed  that  his 
wife^s  spinning  wheel,  tipped  over  on  the  floor,  kept  whirling 
away  for  a surprising  time.  Taking  a hint  from  this  new  position, 
he  invented  a machine  where  one  wheel  turned  eight  spindles,  and 
spun  eight  threads,  instead  of  one.  Hargreaves  called  the  new 
machine  the  “Jenny,”  from  his  wife’s  name. 

1 Improvements  on  the  plow  began  with  experiments  on  the  shape  of  the  mold 
board  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Virginia. 


The  Hargreaves  Spinning  Jenny,  1770 

This  machine  could  spin  eighty  threads  at  a time.  It  was  one  more  invention 
that  revolutionized  industry  and  hastened  the  factory  era. 


In  a Modern  Spinning  Factory 

Today  industry  has  begun  to  think  about  the  welfare  of  the  spinner  as  well  as  about 
the  amount  of  thread  spun.  A vacuum  cleaner  now  collects  the  lint  which  once 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  workers’  health.  ^ 
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The  thread  was  not  satisfactory,  however,  for  all  parts  of  cloth 
manufacture;  but  in  1775  Richard  Arkwright,  a barber  and 
peddler,  devised  a new  sort  of  spinner  without  spindles.  He  ran 
his  wool  or  cotton  through  a series  of  rollers  revolving  at  different 
rates,  to  draw  out  the  thread ; and  he  drove  these  rollers  by  water 
power,  not  by  hand,  and  so  called  his  machine  a “water  frame.” 
Four  years  later  (1779)  Samuel  Crompton,  an  English  weaver, 
ingeniously  combined  the  best  features  of  the  “Jenny”  and  the 


An  Early  Cotton  Gin 

“water  frame”  into  a new  machine  which  he  called  “the  mule” 
— in  honor  of  this  mixed  parentage.  With  the  mule,  one  spinner 
could  spin  two  hundred  threads  at  a time. 

Now  the  weavers  could  not  keep  up.  They  were  still  using  the 
hand  loom,  older  than  history.  Threads  were  drawn  out  length- 
wise on  a frame,  so  making  the  warp.  Then  the  weaver  drove 
his  shuttle  by  hand  back  and  forth  between  those  threads  with 
the  woof  (cross  threads).  But  now  (1784)  Edmund  Cartwright, 
a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  patented  a power  loom, 
in  which  the  shuttle  threw  itself  back  and  forth  automatically; 
and  by  later  improvements  it  became  possible  for  one  man  to 
weave  more  cloth  in  1800  than  two  hundred  could  in  1770. 

The  next  need  was  more  cotton  ready  to  spin.  Eli  Whitney, 
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in  America,  met  this  by  inventing  his  “cotton  gin,’’  wherewith 
one  slave  could  clean  as  much  cotton  fiber  from  the  seed  as  three 
hundred  had  been  able  to  clean  before.  At  almost  the  same  time 
a way  was  found  to  bleach  cloth  swiftly,  by  chemicals,  instead 
of  slowly  by  air  and  sun  as  formerly. 


Keystone  View 

James  Watt  Learning  from  Observation  about  the  Condensation  of  Steam 
The  delicate  little  lad  was  very  mechanical  and  observant.  The  rougher  boys 
laughed  at  him.  But  in  years  to  come  his  steam  dream  became  a reality  and  he 
invented  the  modern  condensing  steam  engine,  which  he  patented  in  1769. 

Then  came  James  Watt  to  supply  a new  power  to  run  this  new 
machinery.  Before  1300  Roger  Bacon  had  speculated  on  the 
expansive  power  of  steam  as  a motive  power,  and  a nobleman  of 
Charles  I’s  time  constructed  a steam  engine  that  pumped  water 
Inventor  and  invention  perished  in  the  Civil  War  that  followed ; ^ 
but  a hundred  years  later  steam  engines  began  to  be  used  in 
England  to  draw  water  out  of  flooded  mines.  These  engines, 
however,  had  only  an  up-and-down  movement ; they  were  clumsy 
and  slow;  and  they  wasted  steam  and  fuel.  James  Watt,  an 

1 George  MacDonald’s  St.  George  and  St.  Michael  tells  the  story. 
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instrument-maker,  was  called  upon  to  repair  a model  for  sucn 
an  engine,  and  became  interested  in  removing  these  defects. 
By  1785  he  had  constructed  engines  that  worked  much  more 
swiftly,  economically,  and  powerfully,  and  which  could  transmit 
their  power  to  wheels  (and  so  drive  machinery)  by  an  arrangement 
of  shafts  and  cranks.  In  1785  steam  was  first  used  to  drive  spin- 
ning machinery.  Fifteen  years  later  there  were  more  steam 
engines  in  England  than  water  wheels,  and  four  had  found  their 
way  to  America. 

One  more  series  of  inventions  completed  this  wonderful  circle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Engines  and  power  machines  could 
be  built  in  a satisfactory  manner  only  from  iron;  but  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  was  still  slow  and  costly,  and  the  product  was 
poor  stuff.  In  1790,  however,  steam  began  to  be  used  to  furnish 
a new  blowing  apparatus  which  gave  a steady  blast  of  air,  in  place 
of  the  old  bellows  and  like  arrangements.  This  soon  made  pos- 
sible more  rapid  and  more  perfect  work  in  iron.  New  and  better 
ways,  too,  were  found  to  change  the  brittle  castings  into  malleable 
wrought  iron. 

Thus,  by  1800,  the  age  of  steam  and  iron  had  begun  in  England, 
and  to  some  degree  in  America.  The  continent  of  Europe  was 
closed  against  it  some  years  longer  by  Napoleon’s  Continental 
System. 

This  is  the  convenient  place  to  note  two  applications  of  the 
steam  engine  to  locomotion,  and  also  a few  other  inventions  of  the 
following  half-century  — as  many  in  America  now  as  in  England. 

In  America  the  chief  need  was  to  apply  steam  to  locomotion, 
and  first  (with  the  tremendous  distances  and  lack  of  roads)  tc 
locomotion  by  water.  As  early  as  1787  James  Rumsey  of  Virginia 
ran  a steamboat  on  the  Potomac,  and  at  almost  the  same  time 
John  Fitch  and  Oliver  Evans  did  the  like  on  the  Delaware  at 
Philadelphia.  But  no  one  of  these  neglected  and  broken-hearted 
geniuses  could  find  capital  willing  to  back  the  invention.  Some 
twenty  years  later,  however,  Robert  Fulton  was  more  fortunate.^ 
He  secured  money  from  Chancellor  Livingstone  of  New  York; 


1 Legend  says  that  Fulton  offered  his  invention  first  to  Napoleon,  as  a means 
of  transporting  his  waiting  troops  from  Boulogne  to  England.  In  1803  he  had 
built  an  unsuccessful  paddle-boat  on  the  Seine ; but  what  he  really  offered  was  a 
queer  “plunging  boat’’  or  sailing  submarine  in  1801. 


The  Clermont 


This  model  of  Fulton’s  steamboat  is  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Note  the  side  wheels,  the  small  smokestack,  and  the  sails.  The  boat  looks  as  queer 
and  awkward  as  did  the  first  automobile. 


The  First  Steam  Omnibus  in  London,  1833 


Steam  did  not  prove  very  successful  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bus  was  soon  given 
up.  Horses  were  then  used  until  the  present  motor  busses  appeared,  seventy  years 
later. 
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Ewing  Galloway 

New  York  City  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Newer  and  quicker  methods  of  transportation  have  not  only  forced  the  growth  of  this  modern  city,  but  modern  inven- 
tions have  put  it  in  close  touch  with  all  the  other  lands  of  the  world. 
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and  in  1807  his  Clermont  made  its  trial  trip  up  the  Hudson,  150 
miles  in  32  hours. 

Since  steam  could  drive  boats,  why  not  coaches  on  land  ? Horse 
tramways  had  been  used  in  England  for  many  years  to  carry  coal 
from  a mine  to  a canal,  and  soon  after  1800  a Cornishman  used 
a stationary  steam  engine  to  furnish  the  power  for  a short  tramway. 
But  the  problem  was  to  get  a traveling  engine.  In  1814  George 
Stephenson  succeeded  in  building  a locomotive  able  to  haul  coal 
carts  on  tramways,  and  in  1825  a passenger  line  (twelve  miles 
long)  was  opened  in  England.  In  1833  a steam  railway  carried 
passengers  from  London  to  Liverpool  in  ten  hours  (a  four-hour 
ride  now),  whereas  the  stagecoach  took  sixty.  The  railway  age 
had  begun. 

Industrial  and  Social  Changes  Brought  by  New  Inventions.  — 

And  in  many  other  ways,  soon  after  1800,  mechanical  invention 
began  to  affect  life.  From  the  beginning  of  George  Washington’s 
administration  to  1812,  the  American  Patent  Office  registered 
less  than  eighty  new  inventions  a year.  From  1812  to  1820  the 
number  rose  to  about  200  a year,  and  in  1830  there  were  544  new 
patents  issued.  Twenty  years  later  the  thousand  mark  was 
passed,  and  in  1860  there  were  five  thousand.  A like  movement, 
if  not  quite  so  swift,  was  still  taking  place  in  England. 

These  inventions  mostly  saved  time  or  helped  to  make  life 
more  comfortable  or  more  attractive.  A few  cases  only  can  be 
mentioned  from  the  bewildering  mass.  The  McCormick  reaper 
(to  be  drawn  by  horses)  appeared  in  1831,  and  soon  multiplied 
the  farmer’s  efficiency  in  the  harvest  field  by  twenty.  (This 
released  many  men  from  food-production,  and  made  more  possible 
the  growth  of  cities  and  of  manufactures.)  Planing  mills  created 
a new  industry  in  woodworking.  Colt’s  revolver  (1835)  replaced 
the  one-shot  pistol.  Iron  stoves  began  to  rival  the  ancient  fire- 
place, especially  for  cooking.  Friction  matches,  invented  in 
England  in  1827,  were  the  first  improvement  on  prehistoric  methods 
of  making  fire.  Illuminating  gas,  for  lighting  city  streets,  made 
better  order  possible  at  night,  and  helped  improve  public  morals. 
In  1838  the  English  Great  Western  (with  screw  propeller  instead 
of  side  paddles,  and  with  coal  to  heat  its  boilers)  established 
steam  navigation  between  Europe  and  America.  The  same 
year  saw  the  first  successful  use  of  huge  steam  hammers,  and  of 
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anthracite  coal  for  smelting  iron.  In  1839  a Frenchman,  Daguerre, 
began  photography  with  his  “daguerreotype.’’  Still  earlier, 
a French  chemist  had  invented  the  canning  of  foods.  In  1841 
Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  first  demonstrated  the  value  of  ether  as 
an  anesthetic,  — an  incomparable  boon  to  suffering  men  and 
women.  The  magnetic  telegraph,  invented  in  1835,  was  made 


A McCormick  Reaper 

The  reaper  of  1831  left  much  work  still  to  be  done.  The  grain,  after  it  was  cut 
and  delivered  to  the  ground,  had  to  be  bound  in  bundles  by  hand.  Today  the  reaper 
does  all  the  work  of  reaping  and  binding, 

effective  in  1844.  The  Howe  sewing  machine  was  patented  in 
1846 ; and  the  next  year  saw  the  first  rotary  printing  press. 

Two  Great  Forces  of  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century.  — The 
latest  phases  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  — which  has  never 
ceased  — will  be  noted  when  we  reach  the  “Age  of  Electricity”; 
but  it  is  convenient  to  treat  here  two  of  the  chief  developments  of 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  rapidly  growing  use  of  machinery  called  insistently  for 
still  better  material  than  ordinary  iron.  Steel,  an  alloy  of  iron 
and  carbon  about  midway  in  structure  between  cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron,  had  been  prized  for  centuries ; but  no  way  was 
known  to  produce  it  rapidly  out  of  iron  ore.  The  Bessemer 
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process  (invented  in  England)  made  steel  available  and  relatively 
cheap.  This  invention  gave  a tremendous  impulse  to  all  forms 
of  industry,  transforming  even  the  landscape,  with  our  lofty  iron 
(steel)  bridges,  and  the  exterior  of  our  cities,  with  our  modern 
skyscrapers. 

Coal  became  the  chief  manufacturing  fuel  about  1800;  but 
before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  place  in  many  indus- 
tries was  challenged  by  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum.  Mineral  oil 
had  been  known  in  small  quantities,  and  was  used  as  a liniment 
(Seneca  Oil)  before  1850.  The  first  gushing  oil  well  was  dis- 
covered in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1859,  and  the  use  of  oil  for 
fight,  heat,  and  power  began.  “To  strike  oil”  soon  became  a 
byword  for  success  — equivalent  to  a “ship  come  home”  in  the 
days  of  primitive  commerce.  Of  recent  years  all  the  great  in- 
dustrial nations  have  been  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
future  supply  of  this  indispensable  commodity,  looking  covetously 
toward  the  rich  but  undeveloped  oil  districts  of  Mexico,  Roumania, 
and  Mesopotamia. 


Painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 


The  Meeting  of  the  Ways 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  WORKERS 

From  Domestic  System  to  Factory  System.  — With  machinery 
and  steam  power,  one  laborer  was  soon  able  to  produce  more  wealth 
than  hundreds  had  produced  by  the  old  hand  processes.  This 
ought  to  have  been  pure  gain  for  all  the  world,  and  especially  it 
should  have  meant  more  comfort  and  more  leisure  for  the  workers. 
Part  of  the  increased  wealth  did  go,  indirectly,  to  the  common  gain, 
in  lower  prices.  Everyone  could  soon  buy  cloth  and  hardware 
cheaper  than  before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But,  even  yet, 
the  workers  have  failed  to  get  their  fair  share  of  the  world’s  gain  ; 
and  for  many  of  them,  while  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  young, 
it  meant,  not  higher  life,  but  lower  life. 

Under  the  domestic  system  all  manufactures  had  been  hand- 
made (as  the  word  ‘‘manufacture”  signifies) . Hours  of  labor  were 
long  and  profits  were  small,  because  there  was  little  surplus  wealth 
to  divide.  But  workmen  worked  in  their  own  homes,  under 
reasonably  wholesome  conditions.  Their  labor  was  varied.  They 
owned  their  own  tools.  They  had  considerable  command  over  their 
hours  of  toil.  Their  condition  resembled  that  of  the  farmer  of 
today  more  than  that  of  the  modern  factory  worker.  Usually, 
too,  the  artisan’s  home  had  its  garden  plot,  from  which  he  drew 
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part  of  his  living,  and  in  which  he  could  spend  much  labor  profita- 
bly in  a dull  season  for  his  trade.  But  the  machinery  of  the  new 
industrial  age  was  costly.  Workmen  could  not  own  it  as  they  had 
owned  their  old  tools.  Nor  did  they  know  how  to  combine  to  own 
it  in  groups.  It  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  wealthy  men,  who 
hired  workers  (operatives)  to  operate  it.  This  marks  the  beginning 
of  a new  organization  of  labor.  As  the  old  slave  system  gave  way 
to  serfdom  in  agriculture  and  to  a guild  organization  in  manu- 
factures, and  as  guilds  gave  way  to  the  domestic  system,  so  now 
the  domestic  system  gave  way  to  the  present  capitalist  system,  or 
wage  system,  or  factory  system. 

Capitalists  and  Laborers.  — The  capitalist  manufacturer  was  a 
new  figure  in  European  life,  appearing  first  in  England,  alongside 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  merchant  princes.  He  was  not 
himself  a workman,  like  the  old  master.  He  was  only  an  employer. 
He  erected  great  factories,  filled  them  with  costly  machines,  bought 
the  necessary  raw  material  (cotton,  wool,  or  iron,  as  the  case  might 
be),  paid  wages,  and  took  the  profits. 

And  if  the  capitalist  was  a new  figure  in  middle-class  society, 
the  capitalless  and  landless  worker  was  a much  more  significant 
new  figure  in  the  lower  classes.  He  now  furnished  nothing  but  his 
hands.  Moreover,  much  of  the  work  on  the  new  machinery  could 
be  done  by  women  and  children  — especially  in  all  cloth  manufac- 
tures, where  the  work  consisted  largely  in  turning  a lever,  or  tying 
broken  threads,  or  cleaning  machinery.  Until  the  operatives 
learned  how  to  combine,  so  as  to  bargain  collectively,  the  capitahs^ 
could  fix  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  as  he  pleased. 

The  capitalist,  too,  had  no  personal  contact  with  his  workmen. 
He  employed,  not  two  or  three,  living  in  his  own  family,  but 
hundreds  or  thousands,  whose  names  even  he  did  not  know  except 
on  the  payroll.  There  was  no  chance  for  understanding  between 
him  and  his  “hands.”  Under  the  guild  and  domestic  systems, 
apprentices  and  journeymen  had  expected  to  rise,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  masters ; and  at  all  times  they  lived  on  terms  of  constant 
intercourse  with  their  masters,  who  worked  side  by  side  with  them, 
and  had  a sort  of  fatherly  guardianship  over  them.  Under  the  new 
system,  a particularly  enterprising  and  fortunate  workman  might 
now  and  then  rise  into  the  capitalist  class;  but  on  the  whole,  a 
permanent  line  separated  the  two  classes. 
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Some  of  the  Evils  of  Early  Industrialism.  — These  features  of  the 
capitalist  system  we  still  have  with  us.  But  another  group  of 
changes,  less  inevitable,  were  for  a time  exceedingly  disastrous.  As 
the  factory  came  in,  the  worker  changed  his  whole  manner  of  life 
for  the  worse.  He  had  to  reach  his  place  of  work  by  sunrise  or 
earlier,  and  stay  there  till  sunset  or  dusk.  So  the  employer  built 
long  blocks  of  ugly  tenements  near  the  factory  for  rent ; and  the 


Etoing  Galloway 


Preston,  Lancashire 


As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  in  this  cotton  mill  city  of  England,  are  rows  of  tene- 
ments where  the  mill-workers  live.  In  the  center  of  these  many  homes  are  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  of  the  mills  themselves. 


workmen  moved  from  their  village  homes,  with  garden  spots  and 
fresh  air  and  varied  industry,  into  these  crowded  and  squalid  city 
quarters.  In  1750  England  was  still  a rural  country,  with  only 
five  towns  of  more  than  5000  people.  In  1801  more  than  a hundred 
towns  counted  5000  people,  and  the  total  population  had  nearly 
doubled. 

England  was  the  first  country  to  face  the  problems  created  by 
this  rapid  growth  of  city  populations ; and  in  England  for  a time 
no  one  saw  these  problems  clearly.  The  employers,  most  directly 
responsible,  felt  no  responsibility,  and  were  engaged  in  an  exciting 
race  for  wealth.  The  new  cities  grew  up  without  water  supply,  or 
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drainage,  or  garbage-collection.  Science  had  not  learned  how  to 
care  for  these  needs,  and  law  had  not  begun  to  wrestle  with  them. 
The  masses  of  factory  workers  and  their  families  dwelt  in  denlike 
garrets  and  cellars  — a family  stuffed  indecently  into  a squalid 
unwholesome  room  or  two  — bordering  on  pestilential  alleys,  in 
perpetual  filth  and  disease  and  misery  and  vice.  In  1837  one-tenth 
of  the  people  of  the  great  city  of  Manchester  lived  in  cellars. 

Little  better  was  the  factory  itself.  Carpenters  and  masons 
commonly  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  — or  even  from  dawn  to 
dark  — just  as  farm  laborers  often  do  still.  Such  long  hours  for 
toil  were  terribly  hard : but  they  could  be  endured  when  spent  in 
fresh  air,  amid  outdoor  scenes,  in  interesting  and  varied  activity. 
But  this  long  labor  day  was  now  carried  into  the  factory.  There 
it  was  unendurable  and  ruinous,  because  of  foul  air,  poor  light, 
nerve-racking  noise  of  dangerous,  limb-tearing  machinery,  the  more 
monotonous  character  of  factory  labor  — the  workman  spending 
his  day  in  repeating  over  and  over  one  simple  set  of  motions  — 
and  because  there  it  crushed  women  and  children. 

This  was  true  even  in  America,  when  factories  grew  up  there 
after  1815.  Many  years  ago.  Professor  Ely  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity wrote  {Labor  Movement  in  America,  49) : “The  length  of  actual 
labor  [in  1832]  in  the  Eagle  Mill  at  Griswold  [Connecticut]  was 
fifteen  hours  and  ten  minutes.  The  regulations  at  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  required  women  and  children  to  be  at  work  at  half-past 
four  in  the  morning.  . . . Operatives  were  taxed  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  support  of  churches.  . . . Women  and  children 
were  urged  on  by  the  use  of  the  rawhide. 

In  England,  conditions  were  at  first  worse  than  this.  Parish 
authorities  had  power  to  take  children  from  pauper  families  and 
apprentice  them  to  employers;  and  dissolute  parents  sometimes 
sold  their  children  into  service  by  written  contracts.  In  the  years 
just  before  1800,  gangs  of  helpless  little  ones  from  six  and  seven 
years  upwards,  secured  in  this  way  by  greedy  contractors,  were 
auctioned  off,  thousands  at  a time,  into  ghastly  slavery.  They 
received  no  wages.  They  were  clothed  in  rags.  They  had  too  little 
food,  and  only  the  coarsest.  They  were  driven  to  toil  sixteen  hours 
a day,  in  some  places  by  inhuman  tortures.  They  had  no  holiday 
except  Sunday ; and  their  few  hours  for  sleep  were  spent  in  dirty 
beds  from  which  other  relays  of  little  workers  had  just  been  turned 
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out.  Schooling  or  play  there  was  none ; and  the  poor  waifs  grew 
up  — girls  as  well  as  boys  — if  they  lived  at  all,  amid  shocking  and 
brutal  immorality. 

In  1800  a terrible  epidemic  among  children  in  factory  districts 
aroused  public  attention;  and  Parliament  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children-apprentices  to  twelve  a day.  In  1819  and  in  1831 
laws  were  passed  to  shorten  hours  also  for  other  child  employees  — 
who  were  supposed  to  be  looked  after  by  their  parents.  But  these 
laws  were  ill-enforced;  and  until  after  1833  the  mass  of  factory 
children  continued  to  be  ‘^sad,  dejected,  cadaverous  creatures,’’ 
among  whom  at  any  great  factory,  said  a careful  observer,  “the 
crippled  and  distorted  forms  were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds.”^ 

The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire.  — The  revolution  in  work  and 
in  the  workers’  lives  brought  with  it  a revolution  in  thought.  A 
group  of  writers  put  into  form  a new  doctrine  about  the  production 
of  wealth  — which  very  largely  replaced  the  old  Mercantilist  poht- 
ical  economy.  The  leader  of  the  new  teaching  was  Adam  Smith  in 
England.  His  Wealth  of  Nations  (pubhshed  in  1776)  taught  that 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  natural  laws  in  society,  and  could 
not  be  meddled  with  except  to  do  harm.  Prices  and  wages  and  all 
conditions  of  labor  were  to  be  regulated  wholly  by  this  law.  This 
would  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Gov- 
ernment must  keep  hands  off,  unless  called  in  as  a policeman  to 
keep  order. 

This  became  known  as  the  “Manchester  doctrine,”  because  so 
universal  in  that  early  center  of  manufactures.  It  is  also  called  by 
a French  name,  — Laissez  faire  (“  let  it  go  ”).  English  merchants, 
also,  accepted  it,  in  their  hatred  of  the  old  restrictions  upon  trade ; 
and  it  soon  became  almost  a religion  to  the  town  middle  class.  It 
suited  the  strong  and  prosperous,  but  it  was  utterly  unchristian  in 
its  corollary,  “The  devil  take  the  hindmost.”  It  produced 
happiness  for  a few,  and  misery  “for  the  greatest  numbers.”  The 
horrible  conditions  of  the  new  factory  towns  were  its  first  fruits. 
Some  thinkers  began  to  call  this  political  economy  a “dismal 
science,”  and,  in  search  of  a cure  for  social  ills,  to  swing  over  to 
some  form  of  socialism. 

The  Beginnings  of  Socialism.  — The  early  socialists  were  moved 
by  a deep  love  for  humanity  and  by  a passionate  hatred  for  suffer- 

1 Read  Mrs.  Browning’s  Cry  of  the  Children. 
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ing  and  injustice,  but  they  were  not  scientific  thinkers.  They 
believed  that  rich  and  poor  could  be  induced  by  argument  to  set  up 
a society  of  common  goods  and  brotherly  love,  such  as  More  had 
pictured  in  Utopia.  Usually  they  thought  that,  in  the  new 
arrangement,  society  would  be  broken  up  into  many  small  com- 
munistic units  of  a few  hundred  or  a few  thousand  people  each ; 
and  one  of  the  leaders,  Robert  Owen  (a  Welsh  manufacturer), 
spent  his  fortune  in  establishing  model  co-operative  communities 
of  that  sort,  as  at  New  Har- 
mony in  Indiana.  (All  Owen’s 
settlements  failed ; but  his 
work  gave  a great  impulse  to 
the  later  co-operative  societies.) 

Marxian  Socialism.  — Mod- 
ern sociahsts  look  back  upon 
these  early  efforts  as  well- 
meant  efforts  of  dreamers,  and 
trace  their  present  doctrine  to 
Karl  Marx.  Marx  was  born 
in  1818  in  Germany.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Ber- 
hn,  and  was  intended  by  his 
family  for  a university  pro- 
fessor; but  his  radical  ideas 
kept  him  from  obtaining  such 
a position.  He  began  to  pub- 
lish his  works  on  socialism  about  1847.  Germany  and  then  France 
drove  him  away  as  a dangerous  disturber  of  order ; and  he  spent 
the  latter  half  of  his  life  in  England. 

Marx  threw  aside  the  idea  that  benevolent  persons  could  intro- 
duce a new  era  of  co-operation  by  agreement.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  a new  co-operative  organization  of  society  was  going  to 
succeed  the  present  individualistic  organization  as  inevitably  as  that 
had  followed  the  guild  and  slave  organization,  through  tendencies  in 
economic  development  that  could  not  be  controlled.  All  history, 
he  said,  had  been  the  story  of  class  struggles.  Ancient  society 
was  a contest  between  master  and  slave ; medieval  society,  between 
lord  and  serf ; present  society,  between  capitalist  and  workers. 
The  workers,  he  was  sure,  will  win,  when  they  learn  to  unite. 
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Modern  socialism  points  out  that  a few  capitalists  control  the 
means  of  producing  wealth.  This,  they  argue,  is  the  essential  evil 
in  industrial  conditions.  Their  remedy  is  to  have  society  step  into 
the  place  of  those  few,  taking  over  the  ownership  and  management 

(1)  of  natural  resources  (mines,  oil  wells,  water  power,  etc.) ; 

(2)  of  transportation;  (3)  of  all  machinery  employed  in  large- 
scale  production.  They  do  not  wish  to  divide  up  property,  or  to 
keep  individuals  from  owning  houses,  libraries,  automobiles, 
pictures,  radio  sets,  of  their  own.  That  is,  they  do  not  wish  to 
abolish  private  ownership  of  the  things  we  use  in  private  hfe,  but 
only  of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange. 

The  Rise  of  S3mdicalism.  — At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  organized  labor  in  France,  Italy,  and  some  other  countries 
became  dissatisfied  with  parliamentary  socialism  and  its  inability 
to  change  the  capitahst  system.  The  impatient  workers  turned  to 
direct  action  by  general  strikes,  and  similar  actions,  through  their 
unions  or  syndicates.  Hence  the  word  “ syndicalism  ” to  designate 
their  revolutionary  doctrine.  After  the  War,  the  syndicalists  split 
into  a left  and  a right  wing,  the  former  agreeing  with  Bolshevist 
Moscow,  and  the  latter  with  reformist  socialism. 

The  International : First,  Second,  Third.  — The  early  followers 
of  Karl  Marx  in  various  countries  had  grouped  themselves  into  the 
First  International,  soon  suppressed  by  the  governments. 

For  a couple  of  decades  before  the  World  War  the  Second 
International  was  growing  greatly  in  numbers  and  influence.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  parliamentary  socialist  parties  of  many  coun- 
tries and  supported  by  the  powerful  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  with  headquarters  at  Amsterdam. 

The  Second  was  in  part  disrupted  by  the  Third  (or  Communist) 
International  directed  from  Moscow  and  composed  of  the  ex- 
tremists in  the  national  socialist  parties  and  labor  federations. 

In  1935  discreet  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  a reunion  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Internationals. 

For  Further  Reading.  — On  the  Industrial  Revolution,  — Slater’s  The 
Making  of  Modern  England;  Kirkup’s  History  of  Socialism;  Lorwin’s  Labor 
and  Internationalism  (Macmillan). 


^ , From  a painting  by  Bonirobe 

The  Aldermen  of  Lyon 

Displaying  the  first  silk  fabric  made  in  Lyon. 


PART  XII 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE  REARRANGED,  1848-1871 

CHAPTER  LI 

“THE  YEAR  OF  REVOLUTIONS  ” — 1848 

I.  IN  FRANCE 

France  and  Her  “ Citizen  ” King.  — In  France  the  divine-right 
monarchy,  we  have  seen,  gave  way  in  1830  to  a constitutional 
monarchy.  Louis  Philippe  liked  to  be  called  “the  Citizen  King.” 
He  walked  the  streets  in  the  dress  of  a prosperous  shopkeeper,  a 
green  cotton  umbrella  under  his  arm,  chatting  cordially  with  pass- 
ers-by. He  had  little  understanding,  however,  of  the  needs  of 
France,  or  of  the  feelings  of  the  masses  below  the  shopkeeping 
class.  For  eighteen  years  (1830-1848)  the  favor  of  the  middle 
class  upheld  his  throne.  Only  the  richest  citizens  shared  in  political 
power ; but  the  whole  middle  class  held  military  power  in  the  Na- 
tional Guards  — to  which  no  workingmen  were  admitted. 

In  the  legislature  there  were  two  main  parties.  Thiers  led  the 
more  liberal  one,  which  wished  the  monarch  to  be  a figurehead,  as  in 
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England;  Guizot,  the  conservative  leader,  wanted  to  leave  the 
king  the  real  executive,  and  to  resist  all  further  liberahzing  of  the 
government.  (Both  Guizot  and  Thiers  were  famous  historians.) 

From  1840  to  1848,  Guizot  was  chief  minister.  France  was 
undergoing  rapid  industrial  growth,  and  needed  tranquillity  and 
reforms.  Guizot  gave  it  tranquillity.  His  ministry  was  the  most 
stable  government  that  France  had  known  since  the  days  of 
Napoleon.  But,  in  his  desire  for  tranquillity,  he  opposed  all 
reform.  Proposals  to  reduce  the  enormous  salt  tax,  to  extend 
education,  to  reform  the  outgrown  postal  system,  to  improve  the 
prisons,  to  care  for  youthful  criminals,  were  alike  suppressed.  He 
kept  France  not  so  much  tranquil  as  stagnant. 

Thus,  after  a time,  the  bright,  brainy  public  men  were  nearly  all 
driven  into  opposition.  But  Guizot  could  not  be  overthrown  by 
lawful  means.  The  franchise  was  too  narrow ; and  (incorruptible 
and  austere  himself)  he  had  organized  the  vast  patronage  of  the 
government  for  public  corruption.  Less  than  200,000  men  could 
vote,  and  the  government  had  300,000  offices  to  buy  voters  with.^ 
At  one  time,  half  the  legislature  held  considerable  revenues  at 
Guizot’s  will. 

In  the  matter  of  pohtical  reform  Thiers’  party  asked  only  (1)  to 
forbid  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  legislature  to  salaried 
offices,  and  (2)  to  widen  the  franchise  so  that  one  man  out  of  twenty 
could  vote.  Guizot  smothered  both  proposals.  Finally  the 
Liberals  began  to  appeal  to  that  vast  part  of  the  nation  that  had 
no  vote.  They  planned  a series  of  mass  meetings,  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  legislature.  Guizot  forbade  these  meetings 
— and  brought  on  a revolution. 

The  February  Revolution.  — This  Revolution  of  1848  was  the 
work  of  the  class  of  factory  workers  that  had  been  growing  up, 
almost  unnoticed  by  political  leaders  of  either  party.  Until  1825, 
when  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  fairly  complete  in  England, 
it  had  not  begun  upon  the  continent.  Cloth  manufactures  there 
were  still  carried  on  under  the  domestic  system.  But  in  the  next 
ten  years  5000  power-looms  were  installed  in  French  factories ; 
and  in  ten  years  more  the  number  had  grown  to  30,000.  By  1845 

1 The  government  appointed  not  only  national  officials  (post  officers,  custom- 
house collectors,  etc.)  but  also  all  local  officers,  like  our  county  treasurers  and  city 
police. 
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a large  factory  population  had  grown  up  in  cities  like  Bordeaux, 
Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  Paris.  Moreover,  more  than  the  working 
class  then  in  any  other  land,  the  alert,  intellectually  nimble  French 
workingmen  were  influenced  by  the  new  socialism.  Their  chief 
spokesman  was  Louis  Blanc,  an  ardent  young  editor,  who  preached 
especially  ‘Hhe  right  to  work.”  Every  man,  he  urged,  had  a right 
to  employment.  To  insure  that  right,  he  wished  the  nation  to 
establish  workshops  in  different  trades  and  give  employment  in 
them  to  all  who  wished  it  and  who  could  not  get  it  elsewhere.  (In 
the  end,  according  to  his  plan,  the  workers  would  manage  the 
workshops.) 

Blanc  was  an  unselfish,  high-minded  man,  moved  by  deep  pity 
for  the  suffering  masses ; and  his  proposals  were  urged  with  modera- 
tion of  word  and  style.  But  among  his  followers  there  were  a few 
crack-brained  enthusiasts  and  some  criminally  selfish  adventurers ; 
and  large  numbers  of  the  workingmen  had  adopted  phrases,  not 
only  about  the  right  to  work,  but  also  about  the  crime  of  private 
property,  as  a sort  of  rehgious  creed.  This  class  was  now  to  appear 
as  a political  power. 

• In  1848  the  Liberals  arranged  a monster  pofitical  demonstration 
in  Paris  for  February  22  — choosing  the  day  in  honor  of  George 
Washington’s  birthday.  At  the  last  moment  the  government  for- 
bade the  meeting.  The  leaders  obeyed  and  stayed  away ; but  the 
streets  were  filled  all  day  with  angry  crowds  shouting  “Down  with 
Guizot !”  The  National  Guards,  when  called  out  to  disperse  the 
mob,  themselves  took  up  the  cry.  The  next  day  Guizot  resigned. 

Peace  seemed  restored;  but  that  night  a collision  occurred 
between  some  troops  and  the  mob;  and  the  Radicals  seized  the 
chance.  The  bodies  of  a few  slain  men  were  paraded  through  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  city  in  carts,  while  fervid  orators  called  the 
people  to  rise  against  a monarchy  that  massacred  French  citizens. 
By  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  streets  bristled  with  barricades 
and  the  mob  was  marching  on  the  Tuileries.  Louis  Philippe  fled  to 
England,  disguised  as  a “Mr.  Smith.”  The  “February  days”  saw 
the  end  of  the  thousand-year-old  Capetian  monarchy. 

The  Provisional  Government  Organizes  the  Workshop  Army.  — 
The  mob  had  taken  up  the  cry  for  a republic.  Before  dispersing, 
a few  liberal  members  of  the  legislature  had  appointed  a radical 
committee  as  a “Provisional  Government”  — with  Lamartine,  the 
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poet-historian,  as  its  guiding  force.  This  body,  of  course,  was  to 
call  a convention  to  make  a new  constitution;  but  meantime  it 
must  govern  France,  and  especially  it  must  at  once  restore  order, 
bury  the  dead,  care  for  the  wounded,  and  secure  food  for  the  great 
city,  wherein  all  ordinary  business  had  ceased,  — all  this  with  no 
police  force  at  its  call. 

The  first  session  (begun  while  the  mob  was  still  flourishing 
bloody  butcher-knives  in  the  legislative  hall)  lasted  sixty  hours. 
One  hundred  thousand  revolutionists  still  packed  the  street 
without,  and  delegations  repeatedly  forced  their  way  in,  to  make 
wild  demands.  Said  one  spokesman  : “We  demand  the  extermina- 
tion of  property  and  of  capitalists ; the  instant  establishment  of 
community  of  goods ; the  proscription  of  the  rich,  the  merchants, 
those  of  every  condition  above  that  of  wage-earners;  . . . and 
finally  the  acceptance  of  the  red  flag,  to  signify  to  society  its  defeat, 
to  the  people  its  victory,  to  all  foreign  governments  invasion.” 

Lamartine  grew  faint  with  exhaustion  and  want  of  food.  His 
face  was  scratched  by  a bayonet  thrust.  But  his  fine  courage  and 
wit  and  persuasive  eloquence  won  victory.  To  help  appease  the 
mob,  however,  the  Government  hastily  adopted  a number  of  radical 
decrees,  writing  them  hurriedly  upon  scraps  of  paper  and  throwing 
them  from  a window  to  the  crowd.  One  declared  France  a republic. 
Another  abolished  the  House  of  Peers.  Still  others  estabhshed 
manhood  suffrage,  shortened  the  working  days  to  ten  hours,  and 
affirmed  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  every  man  a chance  to  work. 

A few  days  later  the  decree  recognizing  the  right  to  work  was 
given  more  specific  meaning  by  the  establishment  of  national  work- 
shops (on  paper)  for  the  unemployed.  In  the  business  panic  that 
followed  the  Revolution,  great  numbers  of  men  had  been  thrown 
out  of  work.  The  government  now  organized  these  men  in  Paris, 
as  they  applied,  into  a workshop  army,  in  brigades,  companies,  and 
squads,  — paying  full  wages  to  all  it  could  employ  and  a three- 
fourths  wage  to  those  obliged  to  remain  idle.  Over  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  many  of  them  from  other  cities,  were  soon  enrolled 
in  this  way ; but,  except  for  a little  work  on  the  streets,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  employment  ready  for  such  a number.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  in  any  sense  a fair  trial  of  the  socialistic  idea : it 
was  a way  of  keeping  order  and  of  feeding  a destitute  army  of  the 
unemployed. 
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A new  Constituent  Assembly,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  met 
May  4.  The  Revolution,  like  that  of  1830,  had  been  confined 
to  Paris.  The  rest  of  France  had  not  cared  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  Louis  Philippe,  but  it  felt  no  enthusiasm  for  a republic  and  it 
abhorred  the  reds”  and  the  socialists.  This,  too,  was  the  temper 
of  the  Assembly.  It  accepted  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  bent 
upon  putting  down  the  Radicals.  Almost  its  first  work  (after 
making  military  preparation) 
was  to  abolish  the  workshop 
army  — without  notice  and 
without  any  provision  for  the 
absorption  of  the  men  into 
other  employments.  A con- 
servative French  statesman  has 
styled  this  “ a brutal,  unjust, 
blundering  end  to  a foolish 
experiment.”  The  men  of  the 
workshop  army  rose.  They 
comprised  the  great  body  of  the 
workingmen  of  Paris,  and  they 
were  aided  by  their  semi- 
military organization.  The 
conflict  raged  for  four  days,  — 
the  most  terrible  struggle  that 
even  turbulent  Paris  had  ever 
witnessed.  Twenty  thousand 
men  perished ; but  in  the  out- 
come, the  superior  discipline 
and  equipment  of  the  Assembly’s  troops  crushed  the  socialists. 
Eleven  thousand  prisoners  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  or  trans- 
ported for  life  — another  of  those  cruel  and  senseless  White  Terrors 
which  develop  bitter  class  hatreds. 

The  Second  Republic.  — The  Assembly  now  turned  to  its  work 
of  making  a constitution.  The  document  was  made  public  in 
November.  It  was  not  submitted  to  a popular  vote.  It  provided 
for  a legislature  of  one  house,  and  for  a four-year  president,  both 
to  be  chosen  by  manhood  suffrage.  A month  later,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, a nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  elected  president  of  this 
Second  French  Republic  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne 
This  painting  shows  the  surrender  of  the 
adventurer  at  the  landing  place.  After 
this  “invasion”  he  was  held  prisoner  for 
some  years. 
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Napoleon’s  political  capital  was  his  name.  A group  of  brilliant 
propagandists,  of  whom,  strangely  enough,  Thiers  was  chief,  had 
created  a Napoleonic  legend,  representing  the  rule  of  the  First 
Napoleon  as  a period  of  glory  and  prosperity,  broken  only  by  wars 
forced  upon  France  by  the  jealousy  of  other  rulers.  These  ideas 
had  become  a bhnd  faith  for  great  masses  in  France.  Louis 
Napoleon  had  long  believed  that  he  was  destined  to  revive  the  rule 
of  his  family.  Twice  in  the  early  years  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  he 
had  tried  to  stir  up  a Napoleonic  revolution,  only  to  become  a 
laughingstock  to  Europe.  But  now  to  the  peasantry  and  the 
middle  class,  alarmed  by  the  specter  of  socialism,  his  name  seemed 
the  symbol  of  order. 

II.  CENTRAL  EUROPE  IN  ’48 

Mad  March  Days  in  Europe.  — ’Forty-eight  was  the  year  of 
revolutions.  In  January,  Metternich,  now  an  old  man,  wrote  to  a 
friend,  “The  world  is  very  sick.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
tremendous  changes  are  coming.”  A month  later,  the  February 
rising  in  Paris  gave  the  signal  for  March  risings  in  other  lands. 
Metternich  fled  from  Vienna  hidden  in  a laundry  cart;  and  all 
over  Europe  thrones  tottered  — except  in  stable  free  England  on 
the  west,  and  in  stable  despotic  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  east. 
Within  a few  days,  in  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to 
save  their  crowns,  the  kings  granted  new  constitutions  and  many 
liberties.  In  every  one  of  the  German  states,  large  or  small,  the 
rulers  did  the  hke.  So,  too,  in  Italy  in  the  leading  states,  — Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany,  Rome,  and  Naples.  In  all  these  countries  the 
administration  passed  for  a time  to  the  hands  of  liberal  ministries 
pledged  to  reform. 

The  Revolution  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  — March  13,  two  weeks 
after  the  French  rising,  the  students  of  the  University  of  Vienna 
and  the  populace  of  the  city  rose  in  street  riots,  calling  for  a con- 
stitution. The  emperor  promised  this  and  other  reforms,  and 
appointed  a liberal  ministry. 

But  the  Austrian  Empire  was  a vast  conglomerate.  It  included 
many  peoples  and  several  distinct  states.  The  Austrians  proper 
were  Germans.  They  made  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  old 
duchy  of  Austria,  and  they  were  the  ruling  class  elsewhere  in  the 
Empire.  Still  they  made  up  less  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  inhabit- 
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ants.  In  Bohemia  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  the  native  Slavs 
(Czechs) ; and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Empire,  the  Hungarians 
were  dominant.  Hungary  itself,  however,  was  also  a conglomerate 
state.  In  its  border  districts,  the  Slav  peoples  (Croats,  Serbs, 
Slavonians)  made  the  larger  part  of  the  population. 

In  Bohemia  and  Hungary  the  March  risings  were  not  merely  for 
constitutional  government  but  also  for  Bohemian  and  Hungarian 
home  rule.  The  emperor  skillfully  conciliated  both  states  by 
granting  constitutional  govern- 
ments with  a large  measure  of 
home  rule  and  the  official  use 
of  their  own  languages  (instead 
of  German) ; and  then  he  used 
the  time  so  gained  to  crush 
national  movements  in  Italy. 

He  had  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  keeping  his  sworn 
promises,  and  race  jealousy 
quickly  played  into  his  hand. 

The  German  Liberals  dreaded 
Slav  rule,  especially  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  many  Germans 
hved.  Soon,  disturbances  there 
between  the  two  races  gave  the 
emperor  excuse  to  interfere ; 
and,  in  July  (the  army  now 
ready)  the  emperor  replaced  the 
constitution  he  had  just  given 
to  Bohemia  by  mihtary  rule.  Alarmed  at  this  sign  of  reaction, 
the  Radicals  rose  again  in  Vienna,  and  got  possession  of  the  city 
(October) ; but  the  triumphant  army  (recalled  from  Bohemia) 
captured  the  capital  after  a savage  bombardment.  Then  abso- 
lutism was  restored  in  the  central  government  also. 

Hungary  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  Here,  too,  race  jealousies 
aided  despotism.  The  Slavs  wanted  independence  from  the 
Hungarians ; and  if  they  had  to  be  subject  at  all,  they  preferred 
German  rule  from  distant  Vienna  rather  than  Hungarian  rule 
from  Budapest.  The  Hungarians  discovered  that  the  emperor 
had  been  fomenting  a rebellion  of  the  Croats  against  them;  and 
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accordingly  they  declared  Hungary  a republic,  chose  the  hero 
Kossuth  president,  and  waged  a gallant  war  for  full  independence. 
But  the  Tsar,  in  accordance  with  the  compact  between  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  Holy  Alhance,  sent  a Russian  army  of  150,000  men  to 
aid  Austria,  and  Hungary  was  crushed  (April- August,  1849). 

It  remained  only  for  Austria  to  re-establish  her  authority  in  Ger- 
many, which  had  been  left  for  a time  to  the  Liberals. 

The  Revolution  in  Germany.  — Even  Prussia  in  ’48  had  its 
scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter.  In  Berlin,  from  March  13  to  March 
18,  excited  middle-class  crowds  thronged  the  streets ; and  on  the 
last  of  these  days,  in  some  way  never  clearly  understood,  a sharp 
conflict  took  place  with  the  troops.  The  army  inflicted  terrible 
slaughter  on  the  unorganized  citizens ; but  Frederick  William  IV 
was  neither  resolute  enough  nor  cold-hearted  enough  to  follow  up 
his  victory.  To  pacify  the  people,  he  sent  into  temporary  exile 
his  brother  WiUiam,  who  had  commanded  the  troops ; and  he  took 
part  in  a procession  in  honor  of  the  slain,  wearing  the  red,  gold,  and 
black  colors  of  the  German  patriots.  Then  he  called  a Prussian 
parliament  to  draw  up  a constitution,  and  declared  his  purpose  to 
put  himseK  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  German  national  union. 

Meantime,  a people’s  movement  for  German  unity  had  got  under 
way.  Early  in  March,  prominent  German  Liberal's  gathered  at 
Heidelberg  and  called  a German  National  Assembly  ; and  May  18 
at  Frankfort  the  first  representative  Assembly  of  Germany  came 
together.  But  unhappily  even  this  gathering  did  not  really 
represent  the  whole  German  people,  but  only  a small  middle  class  of 
intellectuals.  The  nobility  — with  a few  rare  exceptions  — held 
wholly  aloof,  and  the  peasantry  were  too  slavish  to  have  any 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 

The  Assembly  was  made  up,  too,  of  pedants  and  theorists, 
inexperienced  in  public  affairs ; and  it  wasted  six  precious  months 
in  debating  a bill  of  rights  — while  all  chance  of  winning  rights  was 
slipping  away.  Over  all  Germany  the  commercial  class  was 
growing  hostile,  because  of  the  long-continued  business  panic ; 
and  the  vacillating  Prussian  king  had  dissolved  the  new  Prussian 
parliament  he  had  called  — giving  to  Prussia  instead  a very  con- 
servative divine-right  constitution.  In  other  German  states,  too, 
the  rulers  were  overthrowing  liberal  ministries  that  had  been  set 
up  in  the  March  days. 
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In  October,  the  Frankfort  Assembly  took  up  the  work  of  making 
a national  constitution.  It  wrangled  through  the  fall  and  winter 
(1)  as  to  whether  the  new  Germany  should  be  a republic  or  a 
monarchy,  and  (2)  whether  it  should  or  should  not  include  despotic 
Austria.  Meantime  Austria  at  last  got  her  hands  free,  and 
announced  bluntly  that  she  would  permit  no  union  into  which  she 
did  not  enter  (with  all  her  non-German  provinces). 

Then  the  Radicals  gave  up  the  impossible  republic,  and  at  last 
the  Assembly  decided  for  a consolidated  German  Empire,  offering 
the  imperial  crown  to  Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  But  it  was 
six  months  too  late.  The  Prussian  king  felt  a growing  aversion  to 
the  movement  which,  a few  months  before,  he  had  called  “the 
glorious  German  revolution”;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
declined  the  crown  “bespattered  with  the  blood  and  mire  of 
revolution.”  In  despair  the  Radicals  then  resorted  to  arms  to 
set  up  a republic.  They  were  promptly  crushed;  the  National 
Assembly  vanished  in  the  spring  of  1849 ; and  many  German 
Liberals,  like  Carl  Schurz,  fled,  for  their  lives,  to  America.  The 
people’s  attempt  to  make  a German  nation  had  failed. 

Frederick  William  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a half-hearted 
league  of  twenty-eight  princes  of  North  Germany.  Austria 
insisted  that  this  league  dissolve.  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops 
met,  but  the  Prussian  army  was  ill-prepared  ; and  finally  Frederick 
William  made  ignominious  submission  in  a conference  at  Olmiitz 
(November,  1850).  Austria  then  restored  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation of  1815. 

The  Revolution  of  ’48  in  Italy.  — Italy  had  been  in  fragments  for 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  — though  there  had  always  been 
ardent  patriots  to  dream  of  a new  Italian  nation.  Napoleon 
reduced  the  number  of  petty  states  somewhat;  and  when  the 
European  coalition  was  struggling  with  Napoleon,  an  English  force 
landed  at  Genoa,  with  its  flag  inscribed  “Italian  Liberty  and 
Independence.”  At  the  same  time  Austrian  proclamations  an- 
nounced to  the  Italians,  “We  come  to  you  as  liberators.  . . . You 
shall  be  an  independent  nation.” 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  ignored  these  promises.  Even  the 
Napoleonic  improvements  were  undone.  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
became  Austrian  provinces,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula 
was  handed  over  to  Austrian  influence.  Bourbon  rule  was  restored 
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in  the  south  over  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Dukes, 
dependent  upon  Austria,  were  set  up  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  and 
Parma.  Between  these  duchies  and  Naples  lay  the  restored  Papal 
States,  with  the  government  in  close  sympathy  with  Austria. 
True,  the  northwest  was  given  back  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia 
under  a native  line  of  monarchs,  to  whom  the  people  were  loyally 
attached ; but  even  there  until  1848  the  government  was  a 

military  despotism.  “Italy,”  said 
Metternich  complacently,  “is  a 
mere  geographical  expression.” 
The  story  of  the  Italian  revolu- 
tions of  1820  and  the  Holy  Alliance 
has  been  told.  In  1830,  after  the 
July  Revolution  in  Paris,  new  revo- 
lutions broke  out  in  the  Papal 
States  and  the  small  duchies,  but 
these  movements  also  were  soon 
put  down  by  Austria.  The  ten 
years  from  1830  to  1840,  however, 
did  see  the  organization  of  the 
widespread  secret  society,  “Young 
Italy,”  by  Mazzini.  Mazzini  was 
a lawyer  of  Genoa  and  a revolu- 
tionary enthusiast  who  was  to  play, 
in  freeing  Italy,  a part  somewhat  like  that  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  in  preparing  for  the  American  Civil  War.  His  words  and 
writings  worked  wonderfully  upon  the  younger  Italians  of  the 
educated  classes  for  a united  Italian  Republic. 

Thus  when  the  revolutions  of  1848  broke  out,  Italy  was  ready 
to  strike.  In  1820-1821,  the  extremities  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  shaken;  in  1830,  the  middle  states;  in  1848,  there  was  no 
foot  of  Italian  soil  not  convulsed ; and  this  time  the  revolutionists 
sought  union  as  ardently  as  freedom.  On  the  news  of  Metternich’s 
flight,  Milan  and  Venice  drove  out  their  Austrian  garrisons.  Then 
Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  gave  his  people  a constitution 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a movement  to  expel  Austria.  The 
pope  and  the  rulers  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  promised  loyal  aid. 
Venice  and  other  small  states  in  the  north  voted  enthusiastically 
for  incorporation  into  Sardinia. 


Giuseppe  Mazzini 
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But  the  king  of  Naples  was  dishonest  in  his  promises ; and  even 
the  liberal  and  patriotic  pope  (Pius  IX)  was  not  ready  to  break 
fully  with  Austria.  Except  for  a few  thousand  volunteer  soldiers, 
Charles  Albert  got  no  help  from  Italy  south  of  Lombardy ; and, 
July  15,  1848,  he  was  defeated  at  Custozza.  Then  the  movement 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.  Venice  and  Florence  each 
set  up  a republic ; and  in  February,  1849,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  led  by 
Mazzini,  drove  away  the  pope  and  proclaimed  the  Roman  Republic. 

These  republican  movements  succeeded,  for  the  hour,  only 
because  Austria  was  busied  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  But  soon  a 
strong  Austrian  army  was  sent  to  Italy.  Charles  Albert  took  the 
field  once  more,  but  was  defeated  decisively  at  Novara  (March, 
1849) ; and  Venice  was  captured  in  August  after  gallant  resistance. 
Louis  Napoleon  restored  the  pope  to  his  Roman  principahty,  and 
left  a French  garrison  there  for  his  protection  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  to  1870. 

But,  unlike  Germany,  Italy  had  failed  only  because  of  crushing  in- 
terference from  without ; and  the  splendid  attempt  had  proved  that 
“United  Italy”  had  become  the  passionate  faith  of  a whole  people. 

Mazzini  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life ; but  in  1849,  from  his 
refuge  in  England,  while  less  fortunate  associates  were  dying  in 
Italy  on  scaffolds  and  under  tortures  in  dungeons,  he  uttered  to  the 
exultant  forces  of  reaction  a clear-sounding  challenge  : 

“Our  victory  is  certain;  I declare  it  with  the  profoundest 
conviction,  here  in  exile,  and  precisely  when  monarchical 
reaction  appears  most  insolently  secure.  What  matters  the 
triumph  of  an  hour?  What  matters  it  that  by  concentrating 
all  your  means  of  action,  availing  yourselves  of  every  artifice, 
turning  to  your  account  those  prejudices  and  jealousies  of  race 
w'hich  yet  for  a while  endure,  and  spreading  distrust,  egotism, 
and  corruption,  you  have  repulsed  our  forces  and  restored  the 
former  order  of  things  ? Can  you  restore  men’s  faith  in  it,  or 
do  you  think  you  can  long  maintain  it  by  brute  force  alone, 
now  that  all  faith  in  it  is  extinct?  . . . Threatened  and 
undermined  on  every  side,  can  you  hold  all  Europe  forever  in  a 
state  of  siege?” 

For  Further  Reading  on  1848.  — Hazen’s  Europe  Since  1815.  Carlton 
Hayes,  II. 


Napoleon  III  and  His  Staff  at  the  Battle  of  Solferino 


CHAPTER  LII 

FROM  THE  YEAR  OF  REVOLUTIONS  TO  THE 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 

Except  to  the  few  men  of  faith,  the  risings  of  ’48  seemed  to  have 
been  in  vain.  True,  feudalism  was  at  last  gone  forever,  even  from 
Austria,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  was  finally  disrupted  by  the  rivalry 
between  Prussia  and  Austria.  But  in  government,  the  restoration 
appeared  complete.  The  Revolution  had  closed  in  Italy  with 
Novara  (March,  1849),  in  the  Austrian  realms  with  the  fall  of  the 
Hungarian  Republic  (July,  1849),  and  in  Germany  with  the 
humiliation  of  Olmiitz  (November,  1850).  In  France  it  was  swiftly 
going,  and  was  to  disappear  in  1851.  For  the  next  generation, 
interest  on  the  continent  centered  in  three  lands,  — France,  Italy, 
Germany.  And  of  these  only  Italy  made  true  progress. 

I.  FRANCE:  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE,  1852-1870 

“ Napoleon  the  Little  ” Becomes  Emperor.  — In  1830  and  in 
1848,  France  had  led  liberal  Europe  ; but  for  the  next  twenty  years 
after  she  had  crushed  so  bloodily  the  workingmen  of  Paris,  her 
story  is  not  inspiring.  Louis  Napoleon,  president  of  the  Republic, 
was  constantly  at  loggerheads  with  the  Assembly.  From  the  first, 
he  plotted  to  overthrow  the  republican  constitution  — to  which  he 
had  sworn  fidelity  — and  to  make  himself  master  of  France.  The 
Assembly  played  into  his  hand.  In  1849  it  passed  a reactionary 
law  which  disfranchised  a large  part  of  the  workingmen  of  the  cities. 
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After  the  law  had  been  passed,  Napoleon  criticized  it  vehemently, 
so  as  to  appear  to  the  workingmen  as  their  champion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  discontent  of  the  artisans  made  the  middle  class  fear  a 
revolution ; and  that  class  turned  to  Napoleon  as  the  sole  hope  for 
order.  Thus  the  chief  elements  in  the  state  dreaded  the  approach- 
ing close  of  Napoleon’s  presidency. 

The  constitution  forbade  a re-election ; and  an  attempt  to  amend 
this  clause  was  defeated  by  the  Assembly.  Thus  that  body  had 
now  seriously  offended  both  the 
artisan  class  and  the  middle 
class,  and  Napoleon  could  over- 
throw it  with  impunity.  All 
important  offices  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  tools  and  his 
trusted  friends ; and  on  De- 
cember 2,  1851,  he  carried  out 
the  most  striking  coup  d’etat  in 
all  French  history. 

During  the  preceding  night, 
some  eighty  men  whose  oppo- 
sition was  especially  feared  — 
journalists,  generals,  and  lead- 
ers in  the  Assembly  — were 
privately  arrested  and  impris- 
oned ; and  aU  the  printing 
offices  in  the  city  were  seized 
by  Napoleon’s  troops.  In  the 
morning  the  amazed  people  found  the  city  posted  with  startling 
placards  announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
establishment  of  a new  government  with  Napoleon  at  its  head. 
The  Assembly  tried  to  meet,  but  was  dispersed.  During  the 
following  days  a few  Radicals  began  to  raise  barricades  here  and  . 
there  in  the  streets ; but  these  were  carried  by  the  troops  with 
pitiless  slaughter;  batches  of  prisoners  were  shot  down  after 
surrender ; the  Radical  districts  of  France  were  put  under  martial 
law ; and  thousands  of  men  were  transported  to  penal  settlements, 
virtually  without  trial. 

A few  days  later  the  country  was  invited  to  vote  Yes  or  No 
upon  a new  constitution  making  Napoleon  president  for  ten  years 


France  Is  Tranquil 
This  cartoon  from  Harper's  Magazine 
illustrates  a favorite  expression  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s. 
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with  dictatorial  power.  France  ratified  this  proposal  by  a vote 
of  seven  and  a half  millions  out  of  eight  millions ; and  in  November 
of  1852,  a nearly  unanimous  vote  made  the  daring  adventurer 
Emperor  of  the  French,  under  the  title  Napoleon  III.  (The 
Bonapartists  counted  the  son  of  Napoleon  I as  Napoleon  II, 
though  he  never  reigned.) 

The  Second  Empire  was  modeled  closely  upon  that  of  Napoleon  I. 
During  its  early  years,  political  life  was  suspended.  The  people, 
it  is  true,  elected  a Legislative  Chamber,  but  that  body  could 
consider  no  bill  that  had  not  been  put  before  it  by  the  Emperor 
and  his  Council.  Its  function  was  merely  to  register  edicts. 

At  the  election  of  a legislature,  too,  the  government  presented 
for  every  position  an  ojflicial  candidate,  for  whom  the  way  was  made 
easy.  Opposing  candidates  could  not  hold  public  meetings,  nor 
hire  the  distribution  of  circulars.  They  were  seriously  hampered 
evei^in  the  use  of  the  mails,  and  their  placards  were  torn  down  by 
the  police,  or  industriously  covered  by  the  official  bill-poster  for  the 
government  candidate.  The  ballot  boxes,  too,  were  supervised  by 
the  police.  Moreover  Napoleon  subsidized  a large  number  of 
newspapers,  and  suppressed  all  that  were  unfavorable  to  him. 

Personal  liberty,  also,  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  servants  of  prominent  men  were  likely  to  be  the  paid 
spies  of  the  police.  Under  the  “Law  of  Public  Security”  (1858), 
Napoleon  could  legally  send  suspects,  without  trial,  to  linger 
through  a slow  death  in  tropical  penal  colonies  (as  he  had  been 
doing  illegally  before). 

Still  Napoleon  seems  honestly  to  have  deceived  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  a democratic  chief.  His  government,  he 
insisted,  rested  upon  manhood  suffrage  in  elections  and  plebiscites. 
In  partial  recompense  for  loss  of  liberty,  too,  he  gave  to  France 
great  material  progress.  Industry  was  encouraged.  Leading 
cities  were  rebuilt  upon  a more  magnificent  scale ; and  Paris,  with 
widened  streets,  shaded  boulevards,  and  glorious  public  buildings, 
was  made  the  most  beautiful  capital  in  the  world.  Asylums  and 
hospitals  were  founded;  schools  were  encouraged,  and  school 
libraries  were  established ; and  vast  public  works  throughout  the 
Empire  afforded  employment  to  the  working  classes.  France 
secured  her  full  share  of  the  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort  that 
came  to  the  world  so  rapidly  during  those  years.  The  pity  is  that 
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France  was  bribed  to  accept  the  despicable  despotism  of  Napoleon 
by  this  prosperity  — and  by  the  tinsel  sham  of  glory  in  war. 

Successes  and  Failures  in  Napoleon  Ill’s  Foreign  Policy.  — In 
1852  Napoleon  had  declared,  “The  Empire  is  Peace”;  but,  in 
order  to  keep  the  favor  of  the  army  and  of  the  populace  by  reviving 
the  glories  of  the  First  Empire,  he  was  impelled  to  war.  For  forty 
years,  — ever  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I,  — Europe  had  been  free 


Paris 

The  noblest  monument  of  the  French  Renaissance  is  the  Louvre.  Its  foundation 
was  laid  in  1527  by  Francis  I.  The  last  wing  was  started  by  Napoleon  I and  finished 
by  Napoleon  III. 

from  great  wars.  Napoleon  III  reintroduced  them,  and  for  a time 
his  victories  dazzled  France,  especially  in  the  Crimean  and  the 
Italian  wars. 

In  1854  Russia  and  Turkey  were  at  war  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Through  Napoleon’s  intrigues,  France  and  Britain  joined  Turkey. 
The  struggle  was  waged  mainly  in  Crimea,  and  took  its  name  from 
that  peninsula.  Russia  was  defeated.  No  important  permanent 
results  were  achieved ; but  Napoleon  gathered  representatives  of 
all  the  leading  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  to  make  peace,  and  « 
France  seemed  again  to  have  become  the  arbiter  in  European 
politics. 

In  1859  Napoleon  joined  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  a war 
against  Austria  to  free  Italy.  He  won  striking  victories  at  Ma- 
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genta  and  Solferino,  near  the  scene  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the 
First  Napoleon  over  the  same  foe,  — and  then  he  made  unexpected 
peace,  to  the  dismay  and  wrath  of  the  half-freed  Italians.  For  his 
pay,  Napoleon  forced  Italy  to  cede  him  the  provinces  of  Nice  and 
Savoy. 

But  the  second  half  of  Napoleon’s  rule  was  a series  of  humih'ations 
and  blunders.  (1)  Napoleon  favored  the  Southern  Confederacy 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  repeatedly  urged  Britain,  in  vain, 
to  unite  with  him  in  acknowledging  it  as  an  independent  state. 
(2)  In  1863  he  entered  upon  a disastrous  scheme  to  overthrow  the 
Mexican  Republic  and  to  set  up  as  “Emperor  of  Mexico”  his 
protege,  Maximilian,  an  Austrian  prince,  brother  of  the  Austrian 
emperor.  Napoleon  expected  to  secure  a larger  share  of  the  Mexi- 
can trade  for  France,  and  to  forward  a union  of  the  Latin  peoples 
of  Europe  and  America,  under  French  leadership.  His  act  was 
a defiance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States,  but  his 
purpose  seemed  triumphant  until  the  close  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  Then  the  government  of  the  United  States  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  comply.  (Soon  afterwards  Maximilian  was  overthrown 
by  the  Mexicans,  captured,  and  shot.)  (3)  More  serious  still 
were  a number  of  checks  in  Napoleon’s  attempts  on  the  Rhine 
frontier.  That  story  will  be  told  a little  later. 

II.  THE  MAKING  OF  ITALY,  1849-1861 

The  King’s  Minister,  Cavour.  — Meantime  Italy  had  been  made. 
The  night  after  Novara,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  the  crown  of 
Sardinia,  and  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  became  king.  The 
young  prince  was  an  intense  patriot.  A popular  story  told  how, 
as  he  rallied  his  shattered  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  fatal  day  of 
Novara,  and  withdrew  sullenly  from  the  bloody  field,  covering  the 
retreat,  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  victorious  Austrian  ranks 
with  the  solemn  vow,  — “ By  the  Almighty,  my  Italy  shall  yet  be ! ” 

The  new  king  was  put  at  once  to  a sharp  test.  His  father  had 
^ given  to  the  kingdom  a liberal  constitution.  Austria  demanded 
that  Victor  abolish  it.  If  he  would  do  so,  he  could  have  easy  terms 
of  peace,  with  Austrian  military  support  against  any  revolt.  At 
the  same  time  the  inexperienced  Sardinian  parliament  was  embar- 
rassing him  by  foolish  opposition  and  criticism.  Victor  Emmanuel 
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nobly  refused  the  Austrian  bribe,  and  had  to  submit  to  severe 
terms  from  Austria  and  a heavy  indemnity.  But  a frank  appeal 
to  his  people  for  support  gave  him  a new  loyal  parhament,  which 
ratified  the  peace,  and  his  conduct  won  him  the  title  of  “ the  Honest 
King,” 

Austria,  which  Sardinia  wished  to  expel  from  Italy,  had  37,000,- 
000  people.  Sardinia  was  poor  and  had  only  5,000,000  people. 
The  king  and  his  great  minister, 

Cavour,  bent  all  energies  to 
strengthening  Sardinia  for 
another  struggle  and  to  securing 
allies  outside  Italy.  Victor  Em- 
manuel was  a soldier.  Cavour 
was  the  statesman  whose  brain 
was  to  guide  the  making  of 
Italy.  The  king’s  part  was 
loyally  and  steadily  to  support 
him.  Exiles  and  fugitive  Lib- 
erals from  other  Italian  states 
were  welcomed  at  the  Sardinian 
court  and  were  often  given  high 
office  there,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment seemed  to  belong  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  Cavour 
carried  through  the  parliament  many  social  reforms;  and,  in 
1854,  he  sent  a small  but  excellent  Sardinian  army  to  assist  the 
allies  against  Russia  in  the  Crimean  War.  Many  friendly  Liberals 
condemned  this  last  act  as  immoral.  But  Cavour  at  least  had  a 
political  reason.  He  wished  to  prove  that  Sardinia  was  a military 
power,  and  to  win  a place  for  her  in  European  conferences. 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  this  policy  bore  fruit.  Cavour 
sat  there  in  full  equality  with  the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers ; and,  despite  Austria’s  protests,  he  secured  attention  for  a 
convincing  statement  of  the  needs  of  Italy.  Upon  all  minds  he 
impressed  forcefully  that  Italian  unrest  could  never  cease,  no^ 
European  peace  be  secure  so  long  as  Austria  remained  in  the 
peninsula. 

Three  years  later  this  diplomatic  game  was  won.  As  a young 
man,  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  involved  in  the  plots  of  1830  for 
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Italian  freedom.  Cavour  now  drew  him  into  a secret  alliance. 
In  return  for  a pledge  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  which  had  once  been 
French,  Napoleon  promised  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Sardinia  if 
Cavour  could  provoke  Austria  into  beginning  a war. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  Takes  Form.  — Austria  played  into 
Cavour ’s  hand  by  demanding,  as  a war  ultimatum,  that  Italy 
reduce  her  army.  Napoleon  at  once  entered  Italy,  declaring  his 
purpose  to  free  it  “from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.”  His  victories 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino  drove  ^Austria  forever  out  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  promptly  incorporated  into  Sardinia.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  the  expansion  of  Sardinia  into  Italy.  The  population 
of  the  growing  state  had  risen  at  a stroke  from  five  millions  to  eight. 
Venetia  remained  in  Austria’s  hands,  but  Napoleon  suddenly  made 
peace.  He  had  no  wish  that  Italy  should  be  one  strong,  consoli- 
dated nation;  and  he  began  to  see  that  a free  Italy  would  be  a 
united  Italy. 

The  Italians  felt  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  “ the  infamous 
treaty”  ; ^ but  more  had  already  been  accomplished  than  the  mere 
freeing  of  Lombardy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  peoples  of 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  had  driven  out  their  dukes  (depend- 
ents of  Austria),  and  voted  for  incorporation  in  Sardinia.  At  the 
peace,  Napoleon  had  promised  Austria  that  the  dukes  should  be 
restored,  but  he  had  stipulated  that  Austria  should  not  use  force 
against  the  duchies.  For  eight  months  this  situation  continued, 
while  Cavour  played  a second  delicate  diplomatic  game  with 
Napoleon,  finally  persuading  him  to  leave  the  matter  to  a plebiscite. 
In  March,  1860,  the  three  duchies  by  almost  unanimous  vote 
declared  again  for  annexation.  This  was  the  second  step  in  expan- 
sion, — and  the  first  example  in  Europe  of  “ self-determination, 
as  we  now  use  the  phrase.  Sardinia  was  enlarged  once  more  by 
one- third.  It  had  now  become  a state  of  eleven  million  people. 

The  next  advance  was  due  in  its  beginning  to  Garibaldi  (a 
gallant  republican  soldier  in  the  Revolution  of  1848),  who  had  now 
given  his  allegiance  loyally  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  May,  1860, 
Iparibaldi  sailed  from  Genoa  with  a thousand  red-shirted  fellow- 
adventurers,  to  arouse  rebellion  in  Sicily.  Cavour  thought  it 
needful  to  make  a show  of  trying  to  stop  the  expedition;  but 

1 Read  James  Russell  Lowell’s  Villafranca,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  wrath  of  free« 
dom-loving  men  at  Napoleon’s  betrayal. 
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Garibaldi  landed  safely,  won  Sicily  and  South  Italy  almost  without 
bloodshed,  and,  with  universal  acclaim,  proclaimed  Victor  Em- 
manuel “ King  of  Italy.’’ 

By  this  third  step,  Sardinia  had  expanded  into  Italy,  with  a 
population  of  twenty-two  millions.  In  February  of  1861  the  firsts 
Italian  parliament  met  at  Turin  and  enthusiastically  confirmed  the 


Meeting  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi^ 

To  Garibaldi  the  King  owed  about  half  his  kingdom. 

establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Cavour’s  statesmanship 
was  triumphant.  Five  months  later,  the  great  minister  was  dead, 
broken  down  by  the  terrible  strain  of  his  work.  His  last  words 
were,  “ Italy  is  made  — all  is  safe.” 

Rome,  with  some  adjoining  territory,  remained  the  dominion  of 
the  pope;  and  Venetia  was  still  Austrian.  The  acquisition  of 
these  two  provinces  by  Italy  was  intertwined  with  the  making  of 
Germany. 

1 Joseph  Garibaldi  (1807-1882)  had  been  active  in  the  plots  of  secret  societies 
against  Austrian  rule  before  1830.  When  the  revolutions  of  that  year  failed,  he 
escaped  to  South  America,  to  fight  for  liberty  in  various  struggles  in  that  con- 
tinent. ’Forty-eight  called  him  back  to  Italy,  where  he  fought,  beside  Mazzini, 
for  a Roman  republic.  Fleeing  to  New  York,  he  earned  a living  for  some  years  as 
a candle-maker.  He  came  back  to  Italy  to  fight  for  freedom  in  the  war  of  1859, 
and  the  text  tells  his  famous  exploit  of  1860.  Ten  years  later  he  fought  for 
France  against  Prussian  conquest,  and  then  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  on 
a small  country  estate. 
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For  Further  Reading.  — Bolton  King’s  Italian  Unity  is  the  best  single 
work.  Good  accounts  will  be  found  in  Probyn’s  Italy,  Bolton  King’s  Mazzini, 
Dicey’s  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  Thayer’s  Cavour.  Hayes,  Hazen,  Andrews, 
Seignobos,  all  contain  brief  treatments. 

Exercise.  — Trace  the  expansion  of  Sardinia. 

Special  Report.  — Garibaldi’s  life  and  adventures. 

III.  THE  MAKING  OF  GERMANY,  1861-1871 

Prussia  Becomes  a Military  Power.  — Napoleon  III  ruled  France 
for  some  twenty  years.  During  the  first  ten  years,  Cavour  made 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  During  the  next  ten,  Bismarck,  by  far  lees 
justifiable  methods,  was  to  make  a German  Empire. 

’Forty-nine  had  shown  Prussia  as  the  only  nucleus  in  that  day  for 
a German  nation ; and  even  from  Prussia  nothing  could  be  expected 
as  long  as  Frederick  William  IV  reigned.  But  in  1861  that  king 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William  I.  This  was  the  prince  who 
had  been  banished  for  a time  in  1848  to  satisfy  the  Liberals.  That 
party  had  nicknamed  him  “ Prince  Cartridge.”  He  was  a con- 
servative of  the  old  school,  and  he  had  bitterly  opposed  the  mild 
constitutional  concessions  of  his  brother.  But  he  had  tingled  with 
indignation  at  the  humiliation  of  Olmiitz ; and  he  hoped  with  all 
his  heart  for  German  unity.  He  believed  that  this  unity  could  be 
made  only  after  expelling  Austria  from  Germany.  To  expel 
Austria  would  be  the  work  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  Prussian  army  differed  from  all  others  in  Europe.  Else- 
where the  armies  were  of  the  old  class,  — standing  bodies  of  mer- 
cenaries and  professional  soldiers,  reinforced  at  need  by  raw  levies 
from  the  population.  The  Napoleonic  wars  had  resulted  in  a 
different  system  for  Prussia.  In  1807,  after  Jena,  Napoleon  had 
required  Prussia  to  reduce  her  army  to  forty- two  thousand  men. 
The  Prussian  government,  however,  had  evaded  Napoleon’s 
purpose  to  keep  her  weak,  by  passing  fresh  bodies  of  Prussians 
through  the  regiments  at  short  intervals.  Each  soldier  was  given 
only  two  years’  service.  Part  of  each  regiment  was  dismissed  each 
year  and  its  place  filled  with  new  levies.  These  in  turn  took  on 
regular  military  discipline,  while  those  who  had  passed  out  were 
held  as  a reserve. 

After  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Prussia  kept  up  this  system.  The 
plan  was  to  make  the  entire  male  population  a trained  army,  but 
it  had  not  been  fully  followed  up.  Since  1815,  population  had 
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doubled,  but  the  army  had  been  left  upon  the  basis  of  that  period. 
No  arrangements  had  been  made  for  organizing  new  regiments; 
and  so  many  thousand  men  each  year  reached  military  age  without 
being  summoned  to  the  ranks. 

King  William’s  first  efforts  were  directed  to  increasing  the 
number  of  regiments  so  as  to  accommodate  60,000  new  recruits 
each  year.  To  do  this  required  a large  increase  in  taxes.  But 
the  Prussian  parliament  (Land- 
tag) was  jealous  of  military 
power  in  the  hands  of  a sover- 
eign hostile  to  constitutional 
liberty,  and  it  resolutely  re- 
fused money.  Then  William 
found  a minister  to  carry  out 
his  will,  parliament  or  no. 

The  German  King’s  Minis- 
ter, Otto  von  Bismarck.  — This 
man,  who  was  to  be  the  Ger- 
man Cavour,  was  Otto  von  Bis- 
marck . Thirteen  years  earlier , 

Count  Bismarck  had  been 
known  as  a grim  and  violent 
leader  of  the  “ Junkers,”  the  ex- 
treme conservative  party  made 
up  of  young  landed  aristocrats. 

When  he  was  announced  as 
the  head  of  a new  ministry, 
the  Liberals  ominously  prophesied  a coup  d’etat.  Something  like 
a coup  d’etat  did  take  place.  William  stood  steadfastly  by  his 
minister ; and  for  four  years  Bismarck  ruled  and  collected  taxes 
unconstitutionally.  Over  and  over  again,  the  Landtag  demanded 
his  dismissal,  and  the  Liberals  threatened  to  hang  him,  — as  very 
probably  they  would  have  done  if  power  had  fallen  to  them  by 
another  revolution.  Bismarck  in  turn  railed  at  them  contemptu- 
ously as  “mere  pedants,”  and  told  them  bluntly  that  the  making 
of  Germany  was  to  be  “a  matter  not  of  speechifying  and  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  but  of  blood  and  iron.”  For  years  he  grimly 
went  on,  muzzling  the  press,  bullying  or  dissolving  parliaments, 
and  overriding  the  national  will  roughshod. 


Otto  von  Bismarck 
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Meantime,  the  army  was  greatly  augmented,  so  that  practically 
every  able-bodied  Prussian  became  a soldier  with  three  year’s 
training  in  camp.  First  of  any  large  army,  too,  this  new  Prussian 
army  was  supplied  with  the  new  invention  of  modern  breech- 
loading rifles,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  muzzle-loaders;  and 
Von  Moltke,  the  Prussian  chief  of  staff,  made  it  the  most  perfect 
military  machine  in  Europe. 

Bismarck’s  Trilogy  of  Wars.  — From  the  first,  Bismarck  in- 
tended that  this  reconstructed  army  should  expel  Austria  from 
Germany  and  force  the  princes  of  the  rest  of  Germany  into  a true 
national  union.  It  had  not  been  possible  for  him  to  avow  his 
purpose;  but  time  was  growing  precious,  and  he  began  to  look 
anxiously  for  a chance  to  use  his  new  tool.  By  a series  of  master- 
strokes of  unscrupulous  and  daring  diplomacy,  he  brought  on  three 
wars  in  the  next  seven  years. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  obscure  dispute,  he  induced  Austria  to 
join  in  seizing  from  Denmark  the  duchies  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein  — 
to  which  neither  robber  state  had  the  shadow  of  a claim. 

He  then  forced  Austria  into  war  by  insisting  brazenly  upon 
keeping  all  the  booty  for  Prussia  — although  the  German  Diet 
almost  unanimously  declared  war  against  Prussia  as  “the  wanton 
disturber  of  the  national  peace.”  In  three  days  the  Prussian  army 
seized  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony,  and  in  three  weeks  it  crushed 
Austria  at  Sadowa  in  Bohemia.  Prussia  then  consolidated  her 
scattered  territory  by  annexing  Hesse,  Hanover,  Nassau,  and 
Frankfort,  along  with  Sleswig-Holstein.  This  raised  her  popula- 
tion to  30,000,000.  Moreover,  Austria  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
wholly  from  German  affairs  — in  which  Prussia  was  left  without  a 
rival  — and  the  Confederation  of  1815  was  replaced  by  two 
federations.  The  first  was  the  North  German  Confederation  — 
not  a loose  league  but  a true  federal  state  with  much  the  same 
constitution  as  the  later  German  Empire.  The  second  was  made 
up  of  four  South  German  states  (Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg  the 
principal  ones),  organized  like  the  old  Confederation  — of  which 
indeed  it  was  a survival. 

The  Third  War  Brought  Disaster  to  France.  — To  fuse  these 
two  German  leagues  into  one  was  the  main  purpose  of  Bismarck’s 
third  war.  Before  both  the  preceding  struggles  Bismarck  had 
tricked  Louis  Napoleon  into  giving  him  a free  hand  — allowing 
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Napoleon  to  deceive  himself  with  the  expectation  that  Prussia 
would  permit  France  to  annex  Rhine  territory  in  compensation 
for  Prussia’s  gains.  Napoleon  now  wrote  to  Bismarck,  suggesting 
that  France  annex  part  of  Bavaria.  Bismarck  was  already  plan- 
ning war  with  France,  and  this  proposal  delivered  Napoleon  into 
his  hands.  He  revealed  it  privately  to  the  South  German  states, 
and  it  terrified  them  into  a secret  alliance  with  Prussia.  Then 
Bismarck  hurried  on  the  clash  with  France  with  characteristic 
craft,  not  hesitating  even  to  use  practical  forgery.^ 

After  all,  however,  Bismarck’s  trickery  succeeded  only  because 
of  the  folly  and  envy  of  the  rulers  of  France.  French  militarism 
looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  rise  of  a German  nation ; and  Napo- 
leon was  bent  desperately  upon  retrieving  his  tottering  reputation 
by  dazzling  victories.  Thus  Bismarck  found  it  possible  to  irritate 
the  French  government  into  declaring  war  (July  19,  1870). 

True,  a few  French  statesmen  had  kept  their  heads,  declaring 
that  France  was  not  ready  for  war.  But  Napoleon’s  war-minister 
answered  such  objections  by  the  boast,  “We  are  thrice  ready,  down 
to  the  last  soldier’s  shoestring” ; and  France,  which  for  centuries 
had  never  been  beaten  by  one  foe,  shouted  light-heartedly,  “ On  to 
Berlin.”  The  first  attempts  to  move  troops,  however,  showed  that 
the  French  government  was  honeycombed  with  corruption  and 
inefficiency. 

Marked,  indeed,  was  the  contrast  between  this  French  ineffi- 
ciency and  the  German  efficiency,  now  revealed  to  Europe.  Twelve 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  (August  1),  Germany  had  massed 
one  and  a quarter  million  of  trained  troops  on  the  Rhine.  The 
world  then  had  never  seen  such  perfection  of  military  preparation. 
Carlyle  wrote,  “It  took  away  the  breath  of  Europe.”  The  Prus- 
sians won  victory  after  victory.  One  of  the  two  main  French 
armies  — 173,000  men  — was  securely  shut  up  in  Metz  ; Septem- 
ber 2,  the  other,  of  130,000  men,  was  captured  at  Sedan,  with 
Napoleon  in  person ; ^ and  the  Prussians  pressed  on  to  the  seige  of 
Paris. 

The  New  German  Empire.  — Out  of  the  war  clouds  emerged  a 
new  German  Empire.  In  the  preceding  war,  after  Sadowa,  Bis- 


J See  Grant  Robertson’s  Bismarck. 

^ Napoleon  remained  a prisoner  of  war  for  a few  months,  and  soon  afterward 
died  in  England. 
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marck  suddenly  found  himself  the  idol  of  the  Prussian  Liberals  who 
had  been  reviling  and  opposing  him.  When  military  autocracy 
had  apparently  proved  profitable,  they  abandoned  their  old  oppo- 
sition to  it.  So  now  all  Germany.  The  South  German  peoples 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  Prussia.  By  a series  of  swift 
treaties,  while  this  feeling  was  at  its  height,  Bismarck  brought 


Proclamation  of  the  German  Empire 

Here,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  stands  the  Emperor  and 
his  son  Frederick.  Facing  the  Emperor  is  Bismarck.  Forty  years  later,  when  that 
Empire,  born  of  war,  had  been  destroyed  by  another  war,  it  was  in  this  same  hall 
that  German  envoys  were  forced  to  sign  a dictated  and  humiliating  peace. 

them  all  into  the  North  German  Confederation.  Then  he  arranged 
that  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  other  leading  German  rulers  should 
ask  King  William  to  take  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  And  on 
January  18,  1871,  while  the  siege  of  Paris  was  still  going  on,  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  French  kings  at  Versailles,  William  solemnly 
assumed  that  title. 

Bismarck’s  Policies  Had  Far-reaching  Effects.  — Germany  had 
been  made  not  merely  by  “ blood  and  iron,”  but  also  by  fraud  and 
falsehood.  One  can  hardly  tell  the  story  of  such  gigantic  audacity 
and  successful  trickery  without  seeming  to  glorify  it.  Bismarck 
did  not  work  for  low  or  personal  ends.  The  national  union  which 
he  made  had  to  come  before  the  German  people  could  reach  the 
best  elements  of  modern  life.  But  he  sought  his  end  by  base 
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means.  His  methods  were  distinctly  meaner  than  Cavour’s; 
and  his  success  tended  to  lower  the  tone  of  morality  among  nations. 
“Treaties,”  he  said,  “are  scraps  of  paper”;  and  again,  “When 
Prussia’s  power  is  in  question  I know  no  law.”  His  policy  of  fraud 
and  violence,  too,  while  successful  at  the  moment,  left  Germany 
troubled  with  burning  questions,  and  burdened  with  the  crushing 
weight  of  militarism  and  with  the  rule  of  the  police  and  the  drill 
sergeant  in  private  life.  In  his  hate  for  democracy  and  in  his 
contempt  for  international  morality,  he  started  the  new  Empire 
upon  the  road  which,  forty  years  later,  plunged  it  into  the  abyss. 

Bismarck’s  wars  at  least  brought  permanent  good  to  Italy. 
That  country  was  allied  to  Prussia  in  the  Six  Weeks’  War,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  gave  her  Venetia.  Then  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1870,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  garrison  from  Rome. 
Victor  Emmanuel’s  troops  at  once  marched  into  the  ancient  capital, 
and  the  Roman  citizens  ratified  this  consummation  of  the  union  of 
Italy  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  later  story  of  France  and  Germany  can  be  best  understood 
after  studying  the  growth  of  constitutional  government  in  England. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815.  Grant  Robertson’s 
Bismarck.  G.  P.  Gooch,  Germany  (Benn,  London). 
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PART  XIII 

ENGLAND,  1815-1914:  REFORM 
WITHOUT  REVOLUTION 

England  in  the  nineteenth  century  served  as  a political  model  for  Europe. 
The  English  developed  constitutional  monarchy,  parliamentary  government, 
and  safeguards  for  personal  liberty.  Other  nations  have  only  imitated  them.  — 
Seignobos 

CHAPTER  LIII 

THE  FIRST  REFORM  BILL,  1832 

Representation  Unfairly  Apportioned.  — In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  seen,  England  acquired  a world-empire  and  gave  the 
world  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But,  in  political  matters,  that 
century  was  singularly  uninteresting.  Except  for  accidental 
progress  in  the  matter  of  ministerial  government,  England  actually 
went  backward  politically.  Parliament  had  never  been  demo- 
cratic in  make-up,  and,  after  1688,  it  shriveled  up  into  the  selfish 
organ  of  a small  class  of  landlords. 

Ireland  sent  100  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Scot- 
land 45.  Each  of  the  40  English  counties,  large  or  small,  sent  two. 
The  remaining  four  hundred  came  from  parliamentary  boroughs 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  old  kings  had  summoned  representa- 
tives from  whatever  boroughs  they  pleased ; but  a borough  which 
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had  once  sent  representatives  had  the  right,  by  custom,  to  send 
them  always  afterward.  At  first  the  power  to  summon  new  bor- 
oughs was  used  wisely  to  recognize  new  towns  as  they  grew  up. 
But  the  Tudor  monarchs,  in  order  better  to  manage  parliaments, 
had  summoned  representatives  from  many  little  hamlets  — “ pocket 
boroughs,”  owned  or  controlled  by  some  lord  of  the  court  party. 

This  bad  condition  was  made  worse  by  natural  causes.  In  Eliza- 
beth’s time  the  south  of  England,  with  its  fertile  soil  and  its  ports 
on  the  Channel,  had  been  the  most  populous  part ; but  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  growth  of  manufactures,  population 
shifted  to  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  north  and  west,  where 
great  cities  grew  up,  like  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Sheffield.  And  these  new  towns  had  no  representa- 
tion in  Parliament. 

Conditions  had  become  unspeakably  unfair  and  corrupt. 
Dunwich  was  under  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  which  had 
gradually  encroached  upon  the  land.  But  a descendant  of  an 
ancient  owner  of  the  soil  possessed  the  right  to  row  out  with  the 
sheriff  on  election  day  and  choose  himself  as  representative  to 
Parliament  for  the  submerged  town.  Old  Sarum  was  once  a 
cathedral  city  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill ; but  new  Sarum,  or 
Salisbury,  a few  miles  away  on  the  plain,  drew  the  population  and 
the  cathedral  to  itself  until  not  a vestige  of  the  old  town  remained. 
Then  the  grandfather  of  William  Pitt  bought  the  soil  where  Old 
Sarum  had  stood,  and  it  was  for  this  “pocket  borough”  that  the 
great  Pitt  entered  Parliament.  So,  Gatton  was  a park,  and  Corfe 
Castle  a picturesque  ruin,  — each  with  a representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. Bosseney  in  Cornwall  had  three  cottages.  It  had,  how- 
ever, nine  voters,  eight  of  them  in  one  family;  and  these  voters 
elected  two  members  to  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  Ports- 
mouth, with  46,000  people,  had  only  103  voters. 

In  the  many  small  “ pocket  boroughs,”  the  few  voters,  dependent 
upon  a neighboring  landlord,  always  elected  his  nominee.  Large 
places  had  sometimes  a like  character.  In  1828,  at  Newark,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  drove  out  587  tenants  who  had  ventured  to  vote 
against  his  candidate.  (“  Have  I not  a right,”  said  he,  “to  do  what 
I like  with  my  own  ? ”)  So  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  filled  eleven  seats ; 
and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons  were  really 
the  appointees  of  great  landlords. 
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Many  other  places  were  “rotten  boroughs.”  That  is,  the  few 
voters  sold  the  seats  in  Parliament  as  a regular  part  of  their  private 
revenue.  In  1766  Sudbury  advertised  in  the  public  press  that  its 
parliamentary  seat  was  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Moreover, 
all  voting  was  viva-voce,  and  the  polls  were  held  open  for  two 
weeks  — so  that  there  was  every  chance  to  sell  and  buy  votes. 


A Polling  Scene 

Hogarth,  in  his  drawings  “ Humors  of  a Country  Election,”  satirizes  absurdities 
in  the  franchise.  Here  he  pictures  a blind  and  maimed  man  from  the  almshouse 
being  brought  to  vote  while  respectable  citizens  were  denied  the  privilege.  The 
voter  in  the  foreground  is  an  imbecile.  Britannica,  in  her  broken-down  coach  of 
state,  is  helpless. 

Reforms  Checked  by  Foreign  Wars.  — The  House  of  Commons 
had  become  hardly  more  representative  than  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  the  famous  historian  Macaulay  said,  the  “ boasted  representative 
system”  of  England  had  decayed  into  “a  monstrous  system  of 
represented  ruins  and  unrepresented  cities.”  The  reason  why  no 
reform  had  been  secured  was  that  from  1689  to  1815  all  energies 
went  to  the  long  French  wars.  In  the  twelve  years  (1763-1775) 
between  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Whig  leaders,  like  William  Pitt,  did  attempt  wise  changes.  But 
George  HI  was  determined  to  prevent  reform.  He  felt  that  his 
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two  indolent  and  gross  predecessors  had  allowed  kingly  power  to 
slip  from  their  hands.  He  meant  to  get  it  back,  and  to  be  a king 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  as  his  mother  had  urged  him.  To  do  this, 
he  must  be  able  to  control  Parliament.  It  would  be  easier  to 
control  it  as  it  was  then,  than  to  control  a Parliament  that  really 
represented  the  nation. 


Canvassing  for  Votes 
A little  bribery  seems  not  amiss. 

And  therefore,  when  just  at  this  time  the  Americans  began  to 
cry,  “No  taxation  without  representation,”  King  George  felt  it 
needful  to  put  them  down.  If  their  claim  were  allowed,  so  must 
be  the  demand  of  Manchester  and  other  new  towns  in  England 
for  representation  in  Parliament.  But  if  the  American  demand 
could  be  made  to  seem  a treasonable  one,  on  the  part  of  a distant 
group  of  rebels,  then  the  king  could  check  the  movement  in 
England. 

The  American  victory  seemed  at  first  to  have  won  victory  for 
English  freedom  also.  Even  before  peace  was  declared,  the 
younger  Pitt  asserted  vehemently : Parliament  “ is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ; it  is  representative  of  nominal 
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boroughs,  and  exterminated  towns,  of  noble  families,  of  wealthy 
individuals.”  This  condition,  he  declared,  alone  had  made  it 
possible  for  the  government  to  wage  against  America  “ this  unjust, 
cruel,  wicked,  and  diabolical  war.”  In  the  years  that  immediately 
followed  the  war,  Pitt  introduced  three  different  bills  for  reform. 
But,  before  anything  was  accomplished,  came  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ; and  soon  the  violence  of  the  Revolutionists  in  France  turned 
the  whole  English  middle  class  definitely  against  change  — and 
projects  for  reform  slumbered  for  forty  years  more  (1790-1830). 
This  unhappy  check  came  just  when  the  evils  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  were  becoming  serious.  But  the  Tory  party,  which 
carried  England  stubbornly  to  victory  through  the  tremendous 
wars  against  Napoleon,  was  totally  unfitted  to  cope  with  internal 
questions,  and  looked  on  every  time-sanctioned  abuse  as  sacred. 

The  peace  of  1815  was  followed  by  a general  business  depression, 
— the  first  modern  panic.  Large  parts  of  the  working  classes  had 
no  work  and  no  food.  This  resulted  in  labor  riots  and  in  political 
agitation.  The  Tory  government  met  such  movements  by  stern 
laws,  forbidding  public  meetings  (without  consent  of  magistrates) 
under  penalty  of*  death ; suspending  habeas  corpus  (for  the  last 
time  in  England  until  the  World  War) ; and  suppressing  debating 
societies. 

Reforms  Finally  Get  Under  Way.  — The  year  1821  marks  the 
beginning  of  slow  gains  for  reform.  In  1825  Parliament  recognized 
the  right  of  workingmen  to  unite  in  labor  unions  — which  had  al- 
ways before  been  treated  as  conspiracies.  In  1828  political  rights 
were  restored  to  Protestant  dissenters  (Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists) ; and  the  next  year  the  same  justice  was  secured  for 
Catholics.  The  atrocious  laws  regarding  capital  punishment,  too, 
were  modified  by  striking  the  death  penalty  from  100  offenses.^ 

Then,  in  1830,  George  IV  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William 
IV,  a more  liberal-minded  king  ; and  the  French  Revolution  of  the 
same  year,  by  its  moderation  and  by  its  success,  strengthened  the 
reform  party  in  England.  A new  Parliament  was  at  once  chosen ; 

1 The  English  penal  code  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  fitly  called  a “san- 
guinary chaos.”  Whenever  in  the  course  of  centuries  a crime  had  become  especially 
troublesome,  some  Parliament  had  fixed  a death  penalty  for  it,  and  no  later  Parlia- 
ment had  ever  revised  the  code.  In  1660  the  number  of  capital  crimes  was  fifty, 
and  by  1800  the  number  had  risen  to  over  two  hundred.  To  steal  a sheep,  to 
snatch  a handkerchief  out  of  a woman’s  hand,  to  cut  down  trees  in  an  orchard, 
were  all  punishable  by  death. 
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and  the  Whigs  promptly  introduced  a motion  to  reform  the  repre- 
sentation. The  prime  minister  was  the  Tory  Wellington,  the  hero 
of  Waterloo.  He  scorned  the  proposal,  declaring  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  existing  representation  “could  be  improved”!  This 
speech  cost  him  his  popularity,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament; 
and  the  Whigs  came  into  power  with  Earl  Grey  as  prime  minister, 
and  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  leader  in  the  Commons. ^ 

Whigs  vs.  Tories;  Commons  vs.  Lords.  — Lord  Russell  drew  a 
moderate  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliament.  Representation  was 
to  be  distributed  somewhat  more  fairly  by  taking  about  100  mem- 
bers away  from  rotten  or  pocket  boroughs  and  assigning  them  to 
new  places  that  needed  representation;  and  the  suffrage  was 
extended  to  all  householders  in  the  towns  who  owned  or  rented 
houses  worth  £10  a year,  and  to  small  farmers.  (Farm  laborers 
were  left  out ; as  were  the  town  artisan  class,  living  as  its  members 
did  in  tenements  or  as  lodgers.) 

To  the  Tories  this  mild  measure  seemed  to  threaten  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  Fierce  debates  lasted  month  after  month.  In 
March  of  1831  the  ministry  carried  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  It  was  plain  that  the  Whig  majority  was 
not  large  enough  to  save  the  bill  from  hostile  amendment.  (A  bill 
has  to  pass  three  readings,  and  amendments  are  usually  considered 
after  the  second.)  The  ministry  decided  to  dissolve,  and  appeal  to 
the  country  for  better  support.  The  king  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  plan.  A passionate  scene  took  place  between  him  and  his 
ministers,  but  he  was  forced  to  give  way  — and  so,  incidentally, 
it  was  settled  that  the  ministry,  not  the  king,  dissolves  Parliament. 
(This  means  that  Parliament  really  dissolves  itself.) 

The  Whigs  went  into  the  new  campaign  with  the  cry,  “The  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.”  Despite  the  unrepresent- 
ative nature  of  Parliament,  they  won  an  overwhelming  majority. 
In  June  Lord  Russell  introduced  the  bill  again.  In  September  it 
passed  the  Commons,  345  to  239.  Then  the  Lords  calmly  voted 
it  down.  One  session  of  the  second  Parliament  was  wasted. 
The  nation  cried  out  passionately  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  was  much  violence,  and  England  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
revolution. 

1 Russell  was  the  son  of  a duke,  and  his  title  of  Lord  at  this  time  was  only  a 
courtesy  title. 
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In  December  the  same  Parliament  met  for  a new  session.  Lord 
Russell  introduced  the  same  bill  for  the  third  time.  It  passed  the 
Commons  by  an  increased  majority.  This  time  the  Lords  did  not 
venture  altogether  to  throw  it  out,  but  they  tacked  on  hostile 
amendments.  The  king  had  always  had  power  to  make  new  peers 
at  will.  Lord  Grey  now  demanded  from  the  king  authority  to 
create  enough  new  peers  to  save  the  bill.  William  refused.  Grey 
resigned.  For  eleven  days  England  had  no  government.  The 
Tories  tried  to  form  a ministry,  but  could  get  no  majority.  Angry 
mobs  stormed  about  the  king’s  carriage  in  the  streets,  and  the  Whig 
leaders  went  so  far  as  secretly  to  prepare  for  civil  war. 

Finally  the  king  recalled  the  Whig  ministry.  He  was  still 
unwilling  to  create  new  peers,  but  he  offered  to  use  his  personal 
influence  to  get  the  upper  House  to  pass  the  bill.  Happily,  Earl 
Grey  was  firm  to  show  where  real  sovereignty  lay ; and  the  king 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  paper  (still  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum)  on  which  the  earl  had  written,  t‘The  King  grants  permis- 
sion to  Earl  Grey  ...  to  create  such  a number  of  new  peers  as  will 
insure  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.”  This  ended  the  struggle. 
It  was  not  needful  actually  to  make  new  peers.  The  Tory  lords 
withdrew  from  the  sessions,  and  the  bill  passed,  June  4,  1832. 

How  the  Ministry  Is  Formed.  — Incidentally  the  long  contest 
had  settled  two  points  in  the  constitution : 

It  had  shown  how  the  Commons  could  control  the  Lords. 

It  had  shown  that  the  ministers  are  not  the  king’s  ministry, 
except  in  name,  but  that  they  are  really  the  ministry,  or  servants, 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  principle  has  never  since  been 
threatened.  The  king  acts  only  through  the  ministers.  Even  the 
speech  he  reads  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  is  written  for  him. 

The  way  in  which  a change  in  ministry  is  brought  about  should 
be  clearly  understood.  If  the  ministry  is  outvoted  on  any  matter 
of  importance,  it  must  resign.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  and  claims  to 
be  in  doubt  whether  it  has  really  lost  its  majority,  its  opponents  will 
test  the  matter  by  moving  a vote  of  lack  of  confidence.  If  this 
carries,  the  ministry  takes  it  as  a mandate  to  resign.  There  is 
only  one  alternative  : If  the  ministry  believes  that  the  nation  will 
support  it,  it  may  dissolve  Parliament,  and  appeal  to  the  country. 
If  the  new  Parliament  gives  it  a majority,  it  may  go  on.  If  not, 
it  must  at  once  give  way  to  a new  ministry. 
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In  form,  the  new  ministry  is  chosen  by  the  king ; but  in  reality, 
he  simply  names  those  whom  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons has  plainly  pointed  out.  Indeed,  he  names  only  one  man, 
whom  he  asks  to  form  a government.  This  man  becomes  prime 
minister,  and  selects  the  other  ministers.  In  a parliamentary 
election,  Englishmen  really  vote  also  for  the  next  prime  minister, 
just  as  truly,  though  not  as  directly,  as  Americans  vote  for  their 
President.  If  the  king  asked  anyone  else  to  form  a ministry  but 
the  man  whom  the  Commons  had  accepted  as  their  leader,  prob- 
ably the  man  asked  would  respectfully  decline.  If  he  tried  to  act, 
he  would  fail  to  get  other  strong  men  to  join  him,  and  his  ministry 
would  at  once  fall.  If  there  is  any  real  uncertainty  as  to  which  one 
of  several  men  is  leader,  the  matter  is  settled  by  conference  among 
the  leaders,  and  the  new  ministry,  of  course,  includes  all  of  them. 

A curious  feature  to  foreign  observers  is  that  all  this  complex 
procedure  rests  only  on  custom  — nowhere  on  a written  constitu- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  the  head  of  some  great  de- 
partment — Foreign  Affairs,  Exchequer,  War,  and  so  on.  The 
leading  assistants  in  all  these  departments  — some  forty  people 
now  — are  included  in  the  ministry.  About  twenty  of  the  forty, 
— holding  the  chief  positions,  — make  the  inner  circle  which  is 
called  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  is  really  the  Government,  and  is 
often  referred  to  by  that  title.  It  is  the  real  executive ; and  it  is 
also  the  “steering  committee”  of  the  legislature.  In  their  private 
meetings  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  decide  upon  general  policy. 
In  Parliament  they  introduce  bills  and  advocate  them.  As 
ministers,  they  carry  out  the  plans  agreed  upon.  In  these  changes, 
the  king's  veto  has  disappeared.  The  last  veto  was  by  Queen 
A.nne  in  1707. 

Thus  we  have  two  types  of  democratic  government  in  the  world, 
both  developed  by  English-speaking  peoples.  They  differ  from  each 
other  mainly  in  regard  to  the  executive.  In  the  United  States,  the 
executive  is  a president,  or  governor,  independent  of  the  legislature. 
The  other  republics  upon  this  continent  have  adopted  this  America  n 
type.  In  England,  the  executive  has  become  practically  a steering 
committee  of  the  legislature.  This  type  is  the  one  adopted  by  most 
of  the  free  governments  of  the  world  outside  America. 

For  Further  Reading.  — The  most  brilliant  story  is  histin  McCarthy’s 
Epoch  of  Reform,  25-83. 


Buckingham  Palace 

In  front  of  the  city  residence  of  the  rulers  of  England  stands  a beautiful  memorial  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

CHAPTER  LIV 

REFORM  IN  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE 

The  Beginning  of  the  Victorian  Age.  — In  1837  William  IV  was 
succeeded  by  his  niece,  Victoria,  whose  reign  filled  the  next  sixty- 
four  years.  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  a modest,  high-minded 
girl  of  eighteen  years.  She  was  not  brilliant,  but  she  grew  into  a 
worthy,  sensible  woman,  of  excellent  moral  influence.  (In  1840 
she  married  Albert,  the  ruler  of  a small  German  principality ; and 
their  happy  and  lovely  family  life  was  an  example  new  to  European 
courts  for  generations.)  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  century 
was,  for  all  the  world,  an  era  of  prosperity,  intellectual  glory  and 
moral  refinement,  democratic  progress  and  social  reform,  and  vast 
expansion  of  civilization.  In  all  this  advance,  Britain  held  a first 
place. 

Tories  Become  Conservatives,  and  Whigs  Liberals.  — The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  given  the  vote  to  one  out  of  six  grown  men 
(five  times  as  liberal  as  the  French  franchise  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830).  Pohtical  power  had  passed  from  a narrow  landed  oligarchy 
to  a broad  middle-class  aristocracy.  Political  parties  soon  took 
new  names.  “Conservative”  began  to  replace  “Tory,”  and 
“Liberal”  replaced  “Whig.”  From  1832  to  1874,  except  for  short 
intervals,  the  Liberals  were  in  power,  carrying  a long  list  of  social 
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reforms.  Finally  the  Conservatives,  too,  adopted  a liberal  policy 
toward  social  reform,  and  secured  longer  leases  of  power.  The 
following  table  of  administrations  will  be  convenient  for 
reference : 


1830-34 

Liberals  Conserv- 

atives 

• Grey 

1834-35 

Peel 

1835-41 

. Melbourne 

1841-46  , 

Peel 

1846-52  , 

. Russell 

1852  . , 

1852-58  . 

1 (1)  Aberdeen 
1 (2)  Palmerston 

1858-59  . 

Derby 

1859-66  , 

/ (1)  Palmerston 
■ 1 (2)  Russell 

1866-68  . 

Derby 

1868-74  . 

Gladstone 

1874-80  . 

1880-85  . 

Gladstone 

Ldberals 


1885- 86 
1886 

1886- 92 

1892-95 

1895-1905 


Gladstone 

j (1)  Gladstone 
\ (2)  Rosebery 


Conserv- 

atives 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 


/ (1)  Salisbury 
1 (2)  Balfour 
I Campbell-Bannerman 
■ 1 Asquith  (to  Dec.  1916) 
A coalition  war-ministry, 
led  by  Lloyd  George] 
1918-1922  A coalition  ministry, 
mainly  conservatives, 
led  by  Lloyd  George 
1922  Bonar  Law 


1905  . . 

[1916-1918 


Liberals  Conservatives  Labor 


1923  . Stanley  Baldwin 

1924  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald 

1924  Stanley  Baldwin 

1929  A coalition  ministry  led  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
1935  ........  Stanley  Baldwin 


The  man  who  did  most  to  educate  the  Conservatives  into  this 
new  attitude  was  the  Jew,  Disraeli.  He  was  an  author,  a brilliant 
genius,  0-nd  a shrewd  politician.  Some  critics  called  him  “a  Con- 
servative with  Radical  opinions,’’  while  others  insisted  that  he  had 
no  principles  in  politics. 

An  even  more  important  political  figure  was  Disraeli’s  great 
adversary,  William  E.  Gladstone.  Gladstone  entered  Parliament 
in  1833,  at  the  first  election  after  the  Reform  Bill,  and  soon  proved 
himself  a powerful  orator  and  a master  of  debate.  He  was  then  an 
extreme  Tory.  By  degrees  he  grew  Liberal,  and  thirty  years  later 
he  succeeded  Lord  Russell  as  the  unchallenged  leader  of  that  party. 
For  thirty  years  more  he  held  that  place  — four  times  prime  min- 
ister. His  early  friends  accused  him  bitterly  as  treacherous ; but 
the  world  at  large  accepted  his  own  simple  explanation  of  his 
changes,  — “I  was  brought  up  to  distrust  liberty;  I learned  to 
believe  in  it.” 
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I.  POLITICAL  REFORM 

What  Lead  Up  to  the  Second  Reform  Bill.  — The  Tories  at  once 
accepted  the  result  of  1832,  but  they  planted  themselves  upon  it  as 
a finality.  Even  the  Whigs  agreed  for  many  years  in  this  “finality 
view  so  far  as  political  reform  was  concerned.  A few  eager  Radicals 
in  Parliament  for  a time  kept  up  a cry  for  a more  liberal  franchise, 
but  soon  even  they  gave  up  the  contest. 

The  masses  of  workingmen  felt  that  they  had  been  cheated  of  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  of  1832, ^ and  continued  restless;  but  they 
lacked  leadership,  and,  in  ordinary  times,  their  claims  secured  little 
attention.  At  first,  they  turned  to  trade  unions,  and  sought  to  get 
better  wages  and  shorter  hours  by  strikes.  But  employers  united, 
dismissed  all  union  workmen,  and,  aided  by  the  conservative  courts, 
stamped  out  the  movement  for  many  years.  In  1837  they  trans- 
ported six  labor  leaders  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  the  Aus- 
tralian penal  settlements. 

Then  the  Radicals  turned  again  to  politics.  There  were  two 
marked  periods  of  agitation  at  intervals  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
— just  before  1848  and  again  before  1867.  The  earlier  is  the 
famous  Chartist  movement.  Even  before  the  First  Reform  Bill, 
there  had  been  an  extensive  agitation  for  a more  radical  change, 
and  the  extremists  had  fixed  upon  six  points  to  struggle  for: 
(1)  manhood  suffrage,  (2)  equal  electoral  districts,  (3)  abolition 
of  all  property  qualification  for  membership  in  Parliament,  (4)  pay- 
ment of  members,  (5)  the  ballot,  and  (6)  annual  elections.  In 
1837  the  Radicals  renewed  their  agitation,  and  these  “Six  Points'’ 
were  embodied  in  a proposed  Charter.  Five  of  them  have  since 
become  law,  and  the  sixth  is  no  longer  of  any  consequence ; but 
to  the  ordinary  Liberal  of  1840  these  demands  seemed  to  prelude 
revolution  and  anarchy. 

“’Forty-eight”  was  the  critical  year.  The  Chartists  adopted  a 
resolution,  “All  labor  shall  cease  until  the  people’s  Charter  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land.”  But  this  first  attempt  at  a general  strike  for 
political  purposes  fizzled  out,  with  no  disturbance  that  called  for 
anything  more  than  a few  extra  policemen.  The  year  of  revolutions 
left  England  unmoved,  and  the  Chartist  movement  died. 

The  next  agitation  took  its  rise  from  the  suffering  of  the  unem- 
ployed while  the  American  Civil  War  cut  off  the  supply  of  cotton  for 

^ There  is  an  admirable  treatment  in  Rose’s  Rise  of  Democracy,  ch.  ii. 
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English  factories,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  victory  of  the 
democratic  North  in  that  war  over  the  aristocratic  South.  This 
time  no  one  dreamed  of  force.  The  Liberals,  under  Russell, 
introduced  a reform  measure,  but  lost  power  because  they  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Then,  said  Disraeli,  cynically,  “If  the  country  is 
bound  to  have  reform,  we  might  as  well  give  it  to  them’’  — and 
stay  in  office.  Thus  the  Second  Reform  Bill  (passed  in  1867  by 

a Conservative  ministry)  ex- 
tended the  franchise  to  all 
householders  in  boroughs  and 
all  lodgers  who  paid  ten  pounds 
a year  for  their  rooms.  This 
raised  the  number  of  voters 
to  over  three  millions,  or  to 
something  over  half  the  adult 
male  population.  Only  male 
house  servants,  the  poorer 
lodgers,  and  the  country  labor- 
ers were  still  without  votes; 
and  England  had  taken  a tre- 
mendous step  toward  democ- 
racy. 

The  Third  Reform  Bill  and 
Three  Other  Reforms.  — This 
victory  of  1867,  like  that  of 
1832,  was  followed  by  a period 
of  sweeping  legislation  for  social 
reform,  — mainly  in  Gladstone’s  Liberal  ministry,  1868-1874. 
Then,  after  a Conservative  ministry,  led  by  Disraeli  and  chiefly 
concerned  with  foreign  matters,  Gladstone  took  office  again,  and 
the  Third  Reform  Bill  (1884)  in  large  measure  enfranchised  the 
unskilled  laborer  and  the  servant  class.  This  raised  the  electorate 
to  over  six  millions,  and  (except  for  unmarried  sons  without 
property,  living  in  the  father’s  family,  and  for  lodgers  living  in 
very  cheap  rooms)  it  gave  votes  to  practically  all  self-supporting 
' men,  leaving  out  only  about  one-seventh  the  adult  males.  The 
next  year.  Parliament  did  away  with  the  chief  remaining  inequali- 
ties in  representation  by  dividing  England  into  parliamentary 
districts  according  to  population. 


Queen  Victoria  as  a Young  Girl 
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By  this  Redistribution  Act,  London  got  62  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  instead  of  22.  Three  other  reforms  in  this  period  made 
British  politics  clean  and  honest. 

In  1870  the  secret  ballot  was  introduced.  The  form  adopted  was 
the  excellent  one  known  as  the  Australian  ballot,  from  its  use  in 
Victoria.  (The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  since  then  adopted  a 
similar  model.) 

Between  1855  and  1870,  the  civil  service  was  thoroughly  re- 
formed. In  earlier  years,  public  offices  had  been  given  to  reward 
political  partisans,  in  as  disgraceful  a degree  as  ever  marked 
American  politics.  But  since  1870,  appointments  have  always  been 
made  after  competitive  examinations,  and  there  has  been  no 
removal  of  appointed  officials  for  party  reasons. 

Bribery  in  elections,  direct  and  also  indirect,  was  effectively 
checked  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  of  1883,  drawn 
along  lines  afterwards  adopted  in  Canada. 

Reform  Creeps  into  Local  Government.  — The  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  the  Reform  bills  applied  only  to  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. But  local  government  also  called  for  reform.  It  had  been 
highly  aristocratic.  It  was  not  centralized,  as  in  France  ; but  each 
rural  unit  (county  or  parish)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  aristoc- 
racy, while  the  town  government  (usually  vested  in  a self-elected 
mayor  and  council,  holding  office  for  life)  had  become  exceedingly 
selfish  and  corrupt  and  had  proved  wholly  indifferent  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  growing  city  populations.  But  in  1835  a Municipal 
Reform  Bill  provided  that  183  boroughs  (indicated  by  name) 
should  each  have  a municipal  council  elected  by  all  who  paid  local 
taxes.  The  Lords  went  wild  with  dismay  at  this  gigantic  innova- 
tion, and  by  votes  of  6 to  1,  they  amended  nearly  every  clause  in  the 
bill  so  as  to  make  it  worthless.  The  Commons  refused  the  amend- 
ments ; and  after  a four  months’  struggle  the  Lords  yielded.  From 
time  to  time,  new  towns  were  added  to  the  list ; and  finally,  in  1882, 
it  was  provided  that  any  town  might  adopt  this  form  of  government 
for  itself.  Since  1835,  English  town  government  has  been  honest, 
efficient,  and  enlightened,  — a model  to  all  other  democratic 
countries.  The  best  citizens  serve  in  the  town  councils.  The 
appointed  officials,  like  the  city  engineer,  city  health  officer,  and  so 
on,  are  men  of  high  professional  standing,  who  are  almost  never 
appointed  or  removed  for  political  purposes. 
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In  the  rural  units  the  rule  of  the  country  gentry  had  been  free 
from  corruption,  and  it  lasted  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
It  had  not  been  particularly  enlightened,  however,  and  in  1888 
and  1894  the  County  Council  Bill  and  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  made 
local  government  thoroughly  democratic.  (1)  The  parish  has  a 
popular  assembly  (parish  meeting).  (2)  Parishes  with  more  than 
three  hundred  people  have  also  an  elective  Parish  Council. 
(3)  Larger  subdivisions  of  the  county,  known  as  Districts,  have 
elective  District  Councils.  And  (4)  at  the  top  is  the  elective 
County  Council.  The  powers  of  all  these  local  bodies  are  very 
great. 

For  Further  Reading.  — On  the  Second  and  Third  Reform  Bills,  inter- 
esting treatments  are  to  be  found  in  Hazen,  Muir,  and  McCarthy’s  History 
of  Our  Own  Times.  Beard’s  English  Historians,  566-581  and  582-593,  is 
admirable. 

II.  SOCIAL  REFORM 

Social  Reforms  during  the  Victorian  Era.  — The  thirties  were  a 
period  of  humanitarian  agitation,  as  well  as  of  democratic  advance. 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  his  moving  stories  of  the  abuses  in  the  courts, 
the  schools,  the  factories,  the  shops.  Carlyle  thundered  against 
injustice,  in  Chartism  and  in  Past  and  Present;  Mrs.  Browning 
pleaded  for  the  abused  children  in  touching  poems ; and  Parliament 
responded  to  the  same  impulse. 

After  carrying  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Earl  Grey’s  ministry 
(1)  freed  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  India  colonies,  paying  the 
colonists  for  their  loss ; ^ (2)  began  to  free  the  hardly  less  miserable 
‘‘white  slaves”  of  the  English  factory  towns,  by  a new  era  of  fac- 
tory legislation ; (3)  freed  the  Irish  peasants  from  the  obligation 
of  pajdng  tithes  to  support  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  whom  they 
hated ; (4)  abolished  the  pillory  and  the  whipping  post,  and  began 
to  reform  the  foul  and  inhuman  conditions  in  the  prisons ; (5)  be- 
gan the  reform  of  local  government ; and  (6)  made  a first  step 
toward  public  education,  by  a national  grant  of  £20,000  a year  to 
church  schools. 

Important  Factory  Acts.  — The  most  important  legislation  of  the 
century  was  the  labor  and  factory  legislation  here  begun.  Grad- 
ually Englishmen  had  awakened  to  the  ugly  fact  that  the  new 
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factory  system  was  ruining,  not  only  the  souls,  but  also  the  bodies 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  children,  so  as  to  threaten 
national  degeneracy.  In  1833,  among  the  first  acts  of  the  Re- 
formed Parliament,  Lord  Ashley  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  secured  a 
factory  law  limiting  the  work  of  children  (under  thirteen  years) 
to  forty-eight  hours  a week,  and  that  of  young  people  (from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  years)  to  sixty-nine  hours  a week  (or  twelve  hours  on 
five  days  and  nine  hours  on 
Saturdays),  and  strictly  for- 
bidding the  employment  of 
children  under  nine  ( ! ). 

In  1847  a still  greater  factory 
law  limited  the  labor  of  women 
and  young  persons  (between  14 
and  16)  to  ten  hours  a day  with 
only  half-time  for  children  (be- 
tween 9 and  14)  and  with 
provision  for  schooling  in  the 
vacant  half  of  the  day.  (In- 
directly this  law  fixed  a limit 
upon  the  hours  of  men  also, 
because,  after  the  women  and 
children  had  all  left  a factory, 
it  was  not  profitable  to  keep  the 
machinery  going.  Thus  ten  hours  became  the  factory  working- 
day  many  years  before  this  goal  was  reached  generally  in  other 
countries.) 

Of  the  long  series  of  later  acts,  the  most  important  is  the  great 
Act  of  1901,  which  revised  and  advanced  the  factory  legislation  of 
the  preceding  century.  Since  1901,  no  child  under  12  can  be  em- 
ployed at  all  in  any  sort  of  factory  or  workshop  ; and  for  employees 
between  12  and  16,  a physician  must  certify  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  physical  injury  from  the  employment.^ 

These  acts  have  been  accompanied  by  many  provisions  to  secure 
good  lighting  and  ventilation  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  to 
prevent  accidents  from  machinery,  by  compelling  the  employer  to 


^ For  Further  Reading.  — Gibbin’s  History  of  Industry  in  England,  and 
Cheyney’s  Industrial  and  Social  History,  224-262.  Vivid  statements  are  given 
also  in  Justin  McCarthy’s  Epoch  of  Reform,  and  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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fence  it  in  with  every  possible  care.  In  1880  an  Employers’  Liabil- 
ity Act  made  it  easy  for  a workman  to  secure  compensation  for  any 
injury  for  which  he  was  not  himself  to  blame ; and  in  1897  a still 
more  generous  Workman’s  Compensation  Act  secured  such  compen- 
sation for  the  workmen  by  a simple  process  without  lawsuits.  (These 
acts  were  afterwards  copied  by  many  other  progressive  nations.) 

The  Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  — The  short  Conservative 
ministry  of  Peel  (1841-1846)  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Those  laws  had  put  an  excessively  high  tariff  on 
imported  grain.  Their  aim  was  to  encourage  the  raising  of  food- 
stuffs in  England,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a home  supply ; and  during 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  this  policy  perhaps  had  been  justifiable.  The 
money  profits,  however,  had  always  gone  mainly  to  the  landlords, 
who  enacted  the  laws  in  Parliament  and  who  raised  rents  high 
enough  to  confiscate  the  benefits  which  the  high  prices  might  other- 
wise have  brought  to  the  farmer.  After  the  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
lation had  made  it  impossible  for  England  to  produce  enough  food 
for  her  people  anyway,  the  landlords’  monopoly  of  breadstuffs  had 
become  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  starving  multitudes. 

The  needless  misery  among  this  class  finally  aroused  great  moral 
indignation.  In  1838  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  organized  by 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  carried  on  a campaign  of  educa- 
tion through  the  press  and  by  means  of  great  public  meetings. 
The  manufacturing  capitalists  were  made  to  see  that  the  Corn 
Laws  taxed  them,  indirectly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords  — 
since  to  enable  their  workmen  to  live,  they  had  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  And  so  the  selfish 
interests  of  this  influential  manufacturing  class  were  thrown  to  the 
side  of  this  particular  reform. 

Finally,  in  1846,  a huge  calamity  was  added  to  the  same  side. 
This  was  the  Irish  Famine.  The  population  of  Ireland  had  been 
increasing  rapidly,  until  it  amounted  to  over  eight  millions. 
The  greater  part  were  poor  peasants,  living  in  misery,  with  the 
potato  for  almost  their  sole  food.  Suddenly,  in  1846,  in  a night, 
came  a blight  that  ruined  the  crop  for  the  year;  and,  despite 
generous  gifts  of  food  from  all  the  world,  two  million  people  died 
of  starvation.^ 

1 A million  more  Irish  emigrated  to  America  during  the  next  four  years  (1847- 
1850). 


Sir  Robert  Peel  Urging  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
The  speaker,  seated  behind  the  desk,  is  wearing  his  official  wig.  The  party  in 
power  sits  at  the  speaker’s  right ; the  opposition  on  the  left.  Members  may  keep  on 
their  hats. 
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Westminster  Abbey 

Not  only  a cathedral,  but  a “ Temple  of  Fame  ” where  many  of  England’s  greatest 
lie  buried  or  commemorated  on  its  stones.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cross.  In  the  south 
transept  is  the  famous  “ Poets’  Corner  ” — hallowed  ground  to  all  English-speaking 
peoples, 
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The  government  in  England  had  already  been  considering  a 
reform  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  this  terrible  event  in  Ireland  forced 
it  to  act.  Peel  decided  to  let  food  in  free ; and,  despite  bitter 
opposition  from  the  landlords  of  his  own  party,  the  reform  was 
adopted. 

Free  Trade  Becomes  a National  Policy.  — One  interesting  result 
of  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Tory  landlords  was  the  passing  of  the 
factory  act  of  1847.  That  much-needed  reform  had  been  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  manufacturing  Liberals,  hke  John  Bright,  who 
urged  (1)  that  it  would  obhge  manufacturers  to  reduce  wages  and 
raise  prices ; (2)  that  it  took  from  the  workman  his  freedom  of 
contract  ( ! ) ; and  (3)  that  it  would  ruin  English  industry  and  drive 
capital  away  to  countries  where  there  was  no  such  mischievous 
legislation.  But  the  landlord  Tories,  who  had  just  been  beaten  by 
Bright  on  the  Corn  Laws,  grimly  took  their  revenge  by  forcing  this 
other  reform  upon  the  manufacturing  capitalists.  The  story  shows 
that  neither  division  of  the  capitalist  class  could  see  any  needs  of 
the  working  class  that  conflicted  with  their  own  unjust  profits. 

Peel  was  soon  overthrown  by  a party  revolt,  but  the  Liberals 
took  up  his  work  and  carried  it  farther.  The}''  abohshed  one 
protective  tariff  after  another,  until,  by  1852,  England  had  become 
a free-trade  country.  For  the  next  half-century  this  policy  was 
never  seriously  questioned  in  England.  Soon  after  1900,  however, 
some  Conservative  leaders  began  to  advocate  a policy  of  fair  trade, 
or  a system  of  retaliatory  tariffs  against  countries  whose  tariffs 
shut  out  British  manufactures ; and  in  1909  and  1910  the  Conserva- 
tive party  made  its  campaigns  on  this  issue ; but  it  was  only  under 
the  pressure  of  the  terrible  and  long-drawn-out  economic  crisis  which 
began  at  the  close  of  1929,  that  Great  Britain  felt  compelled  to 
adopt  protective  measures. 

Gladstone’s  Reform  Administration.  — After  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  artisan  class  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  came  Glad- 
stone’s great  reform  administration  (1868-1874),  which  rivals  in 
importance  that  of  Earl  Grey  in  the  thirties.  It  established  along- 
side the  old  private  and  parochial  schools  a new  system  of  public 
schools,  or,  as  the  English  call  them.  Board  Schools. ^ It  abolished 

1 So  called  because  they  are  managed  by  elected  Boards.  (The  term  “public 
school”  in  England  had  been  appropriated  by  the  great  secondary  schools,  like 
Rugby,  though  there  is  no  public  control  over  them.)  The  Board  Schools  have 
revolutionized  English  education.  In  1850,  more  than  a third  of  the  newly  married 
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purchase  of  office  in  the  army,  and  completed  the  civil  service 
reform.  It  introduced  the  ballot.  It  opened  English  universities 
to  others  than  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  passed 
further  factory  laws.  It  definitely  repealed  the  old  conspiracy 
laws,  under  which  labor  unions  had  been  persecuted,  and  it  gave 
legal  rights  to  such  unions,  permitting  them  to  incorporate  and 

secure  the  rights  at  law  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  also  arranged  hon- 
orably the  Alabama  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  the  United  States. 
It  disendowed  and  disestabhshed 
the  English  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  carried  through  important 
land  reforms  for  Ireland. 

But,  despite  the  trade-union 
law,  Gladstone  offended  the  labor 
party  by  a new  law  regarding 
strikes.  This  law  recognized  the 
right  of  a union  to  strike,  but 
made  criminal  any  show  of  intimida- 
tion. It  forbade  strikers  to  revile 
those  who  remained  at  work ; and 
it  is  reported  that  under  the  law 
seven  women  were  sent  to  prison  for  crying  “Bah!”  at  a work- 
man who  had  deserted  the  strikers.  The  ministry  lost  more  and 
more  of  its  support,  and  finally  Gladstone  dissolved.  In  the 
election,  the  labor  unions  voted  for  the  Conservatives ; and  that 
party  secured  a large  majority,  for  the  first  time  since  1832. 

The  Imperialistic  Administration  of  Disraeli.  — Then  followed 
Disraeli’s  administration  of  1874-1880,  with  its  “dazzling  foreign 
pohcy.”  The  only  reform  at  home  was  the  promised  repeal  of  the 
law  against  strikes.  Gladstone’s  ministry  had  been  exceedingly 
peaceful  and  magnanimous  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations.  Dis- 
raeh,  leader  of  the  new  ministry,  characterized  this  attitude  as 
weak,  and  said  that  it  had  “compromised  the  honor”  of  England. 
He  adopted  an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  tried  to  excite 


couples  had  to  sign  their  names  in  the  marriage  registers  with  their  “marks”  ; but 
in  1903  only  two  per  cent  were  unable  to  write  their  names ; while  today  illiteracy 
has  practically  disappeared. 
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English  patriotism  by  jingo  ^ utterances  and  conduct.  By  act  of 
Parliament,  Queen  Victoria  was  declared  Empress  of  India ; the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  were  protected ; and  in  1878,  when  Russia 
conquered  Turkey  and  seemed  about  to  exclude  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  Disraeli  interfered.  He  got  together  a Congress  of 
the  Powers  at  Berhn,  and  saved 
enough  of  European  Turkey  to  shut 
Russia  off  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Gladstone’s  Second  Ministry. 

— Gladstone  came  forth  from 
retirement  to  carry  on  a great 
campaign  against  this  pohcy  of 
supporting  the  Turk  in  his  mastery 
over  the  Christian  populations  of 
southeastern  Europe.  His  appeal 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  English 
people  was  successful ; and  in  the 
election  of  1880  the  Liberals 
secured  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  harmful  work  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  could  not  now  be  undone ; 
but  Gladstone’s  new  ministry 
passed  the  Third  Reform  Bill  and 
it  also  completed  the  purification 
of  English  politics  by  adopting  the  law  against  “Corrupt  Practices.” 
Soon,  howev6r,  this  Liberal  ministry  found  itself  occupied  with 
Irish  questions,  about  which  British  politics  were  to  revolve  for  the 
next  fifteen  years. 

III.  ENGLAND  AND  THE  IRISH  QUESTION 

Ireland’s  Grievances.  — The  tragic  story  of  Ireland  to  the  close 
of  Elizabeth’s  day  has  been  told.  Said  an  English  poet-historian 
of  that  time,  “If  it  had  been  practised  in  Hell  as  it  has  been  in 
Ireland,  it  had  long  since  destroyed  the  very  kingdom  of  Beelze- 
bub.” Just  before  the  Civil  War  in  England,  the  goaded  Irish 

^ This  word  comes  from  a popular  music  hall  song  of  1878  : 

‘We  don’t  want  to  fight;  but,  by  jingo,  if  we  do 
We’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got  the  ships. 

We’ve  got  the  money,  too.” 
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rose  in  fierce  rebellion.  A little  later  the  merciless  hand  of  Crom- 
well restored  order  with  a cruelty  which  makes  his  name  a by-word 
in  Ireland  today.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Irish  sided 
with  James  II  against  William  III,  but  were  defeated  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  (1690).  The  Treaty  of  Limerick  (1691),  however, 
promised  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  refigion  and  certain 
other  prmleges ; but  these  promises  were  treacherously  broken  by 
■ the  British  settlers,  who  controlled  the  parliament  of  the  island, 
so  that  Limerick  is  known  as  “the  City  of  the  Broken  Treaty.” 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fate  of  Ireland  was  wretched 
beyond  description.  In  parts  of  Ulster  (the  northern  province) 
the  population  was  mainly  British.  Elsewhere  six-sevenths  of  the 
land  belonged  to  English  landlords,  most  of  whom  lived  in  England 
and  spent  their  rents  there.  Six-sevenths  of  the  people  were  Cath- 
olic Irish.  A few  of  these,  especially  in  the  west,  were  country 
gentlemen ; a considerable  number  more  were  tenant  farmers ; 
but  the  great  bulk  were  a starving  peasantry^  working  the  land  for 
Saxon  landlords  and  living  in  mud  hovels,  — each  with  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground  about  it. 

Farmers  and  laborers  alike  were  tenants  at  will.  That  is,  they 
could  be  evicted  at  the  landlord’s  word.  Population  was  so 
crowded  that  there  was  always  sharp  competition  to  get  farms  and 
cottages,  and  so  the  landlord  could  make  his  own  terms.  If  the 
tenant  improved  the  buildings  or  drained  the  land,  he  commonly 
found  at  once  that  he  had  to  pay  more  rent,  so  that  he  himself  got 
no  profit  from  his  extra  labor.  This  system  of  rack  rent  made  the 
peasantry  reckless  and  lazy ; and  the  fact  that  the  law  of  their 
masters  was  used  only  to  oppress  them  trained  them  to  hate  and 
break  the  law. 

The  Rebellion  and  the  “ Union.”  — In  1798  the  Irish  rebelled. 
They  were  promised  aid  by  the  French  Directory ; but  the  help 
did  not  come  in  time,  and  the  rising  was  put  down  with  horrible 
cruelty.  A change  in  the  government  followed.  For  several 
centuries,  there  had  been  a separate  parliament  for  Ireland  (con- 
trolled by  the  English  settlers) ; but  after  1798  England  consoli- 
dated the  government  of  the  two  islands.  The  Act  of  Union  (1800) 
abolished  the  Irish  legislature  (giving  Ireland  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives in  the  British  Parliament),  and  made  Ireland  subjedt 
directly  to  British  rule  and  English  officials. 
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The  Beginning  of  the  Long  Struggle  for  Home  Rule.  — These 
were  the  conditions  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
1803  a brilliant  young  Irishman,  Robert  Emmet,  tried  to  organize 
a rebelhon  for  Irish  independence ; but  the  effort  failed  miserably, 
and  Emmet  died  on  the  scaffold. 

The  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  began  in  1830,  in  the 
first  Enghsh  Parliament  in  which  Catholics  were  allowed  to  sit. 
Forty  of  the  Irish  delegation  were 
pledged  to  work  for  repeal,  and  they 
were  led  by  the  dauntless  Daniel 
O’Connell;  but  the  Irish  famine 
of  1846  checked  the  agitation, 
and  just  afterward  O’Connell  died. 

Then  a band  of  hot-headed  young 
men  tried  conspiracy,  and  the 
fruitless  and  rather  farcical  re- 
belhon of  Young  Ireland  marked 
the  year  1848. 

The  next  twenty  years  saw  no 
progress.  In  1866  came  another  re- 
bellion, — the  Fenian  Conspiracy, 

— organized  by  Irish  officers  who 
had  served  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  The  danger  did  not  become 
serious,  but  it  convinced  many  liberal  Englishmen  that  something 
must  be  done  for  Ireland,  and  Gladstone’s  reform  ministry  of  1868- 
1874  took  up  the  task. 

Since  the  day  of  Elizabeth,  the  Episcopal  church  had  held  the 
ancient  property  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  though  in  1835 
a parliamentary  commission  failed  to  fine  one  Protestant  (except 
the  appointed  clergy)  in  any  one  of  150  parishes.  That  foreign 
church  was  now  disestablished  (deprived  of  political  privileges) 
and  partially  disendowed  — though  it  kept  its  buildings  and 
enough  other  property  to  leave  it  still  very  rich. 

This  act  of  partial  justice  was  followed  in  1870  by  the  first 
of  a long  series  of  important  reforms  of  the  land  laws.  Two  things 
were  attempted : (1)  in  case  of  removal,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
landlord  must  pay  for  any  improvements  the  tenant  had  made ; 
and  (2)  the  goyernment  arranged  to  lend  money  on  long  time  and 
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at  low  interest  to  the  tenants,  so  that  they  might  buy  their  little 
patches  of  land.  In  1881  and  1885  Gladstone’s  ministries  extended 
and  improved  these  laws  until  the  peasants  began  to  be  true  land- 
owners,  with  a chance  to  develop  new  habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 

Meantime,  in  1870,  a group  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  had 
begun  a new  agitation  for  Home  Rule,  and  soon  afterward  the  same 
leaders  organized  the  “Land  League,”  to  try  to  fix  rents,  as  labor 
unions  sometimes  try  to  fix  wages.  For  the  time,  the  Liberal 
ministry  frowned  on  both  these  movements,  and  prosecuted  the 
Land  League  sternly  on  the  ground  that  it  encouraged  crime  against 
landlords. 

Gladstone  Introduced  a Home-Rule  Bill  into  Parliament.  — 

But  suddenly  Gladstone  made  a change  of  front.  In  the  new 
Parliament  of  1884,  eighty-six  of  Ireland’s  hundred  and  five  mem- 
bers were  “Home  Rulers.”  They  began  to  block  all  legislation ; 
and  Gladstone  could  go  on  only  by  securing  their  alliance.  More- 
over, he  had  become  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  govern  Ireland 
was  to  govern  it  in  co-operation  with  the  Irish,  and  not  in  opposition 
to  them.  So  in  1886  he  adopted  the  Home-Rule  plan  and  intro- 
duced a bill  to  restore  a separate  legislature  to  Ireland. 

The  Conservatives  declared  that  this  policy  meant  disunion  and 
ruin  to  the  Empire,  and  in  this  belief  they  were  joined  by  many  of 
the  old  Liberals,  who  took  the  name  of  Liberal  Unionists.  The 
Home-Rule  Bill  was  defeated ; but  it  made  the  issue  in  the  next 
election  a few  years  later,  and  in  1893  Gladstone  tried  to  carry 
another  such  measure.  This  time,  the  Commons  passed  the  bill, 
but  the  Lords  threw  it  out.  The  majority  for  it  in  the  Commons 
was  narrow,  and  plainly  due  only  to  the  Irish  vote.  Thus  Glad- 
stone felt  that  the  nation  would  not  support  him  in  any  attempt  to 
pass  the  bill  by  swamping  the  Lords  with  new  peers.  At  this 
moment  his  age  compelled  him  to  retire  from  parliamentary  life, 
and  the  Liberals,  left  for  a time  without  a fit  leader,  went  out  of 
power. 

Concessions  and  Compromises.  — The  Conservatives  and 
Unionists  then  tried  to  conciliate  Ireland  by  extending  the  policy 
of  government  loans  to  the  peasantry  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent, 
though  formerly  they  had  railed  at  such  acts  as  robbery  and  social- 
ism ; and  they  granted  a kind  of  local  home  rule,  by  establishing 
elective  County  Councils  like  those  in  England.  The  Irish  mem- 
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bers  kept  up  agitation  in  Parliament,  but  for  a long  time  even  the 
Liberals  seemed  to  have  lost  interest  in  Irish  Home  Rule ; and 
indeed  it  was  plain  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  after  the 
“mending  or  ending”  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  matter  was 
soon  forced  to  the  front  in  connection  with  English  questions,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 

Meantime  a group  of  ardent  Irish  scholars  and  poets  had  begun 
to  revive  the  use  of  Erse  (the  ancient  Irish  language)  and  to  build 
the  old  Irish  history  and  legends  into  a noble  and  beautiful  litera- 
ture. A new  sense  of  nationality,  due  largely  to  this  literary 
revival,  soon  gave  birth  to  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  (“  Ourselves 
alone”),  calling  for  complete  independence. 


One  of  the  stately  homes  that  add  much  charm  to  rural  England. 


CHAPTER  LV 


RECENT  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND : “ WAR  UPON  POVERTY  ” 

7 hope  that  great  advance  will  he  made  during  this  generation  toward  the  time 
when  poverty,  with  its  wretchedness  and  squalor,  will  he  as  remote  from  the  people 
of  this  country  as  are  the  wolves  which  once  infested  its  forests.  — Lloyd  George, 
in  1909 

The  New  Leaders:  Asquith,  Lloyd  George,  and  Churchill. — 

After  Gladstone’s  retirement,  the  Conservatives  held  power  for 
ten  years  (1896-1905).  They  carried  forward  some  social  reforms 
which  they  had  once  bitterly  opposed  — such  as  factory  reform 
and  Irish-land  reform  — but  they  also  placed  the  English  Board 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  established  church.  In  1905  the 
Liberals  returned  to  power  with  a group  of  new  leaders,  who 
long  remained  prominent  in  English  public  life,  — Mr.  Asquith, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  The  ministry 
which  contained  these  men  was  supported  by  the  largest  parliamen- 
tary majority  which  had  been  seen  since  the  First  Reform  Bill, 
The  same  election  sent  fifty  Labor  representatives  to  Parliament, 
several  of  them  avowed  Socialists. 

The  new  ministry  sought  at  once  to  take  the  schools  back  from 
the  control  of  the  church  but  succeeded  only  in  part  — owing  to 
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the  veto  of  the  Lords.  That  House,  too,  ventured  to  challenge 
conflict  by  vetoing  a bill  that  tried  to  take  away  the  plural  votes  of 
rich  men.^  To  “end  or  mend’’  the  obstructive  House  of  Lords 
had  been  part  of  the  Liberal  platform  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
Now  the  issue  was  coming  to  the  front.  The  final  clash  came  over 
the  budget. 

Lloyd  George  Begins  His  Rule  with  a Startling  Budget.  — Each  . 
year  the  ministry  presents  a statement  of  the  expenses  it  intends  to 
incur,  and  of  the  taxes  it  proposes  to  lay  wherewith  to  meet  those 
expenses.  This  statement  is  the  budget.  In  April  of  1909  Lloyd 
George,  finance  minister,  presented  a budget  which  honestly  hor- 
rified Conservatives,  and  which  was  the  most  socialistic  step  ever 
taken  up  to  that  time  by  a great  government.  (1)  A graduated 
income  tax  took  a large  part  of  all  incomes  over  £5000,  and  bore 
more  heavily  on  unearned  incomes  than  on  those  earned.  (2)  A 
graduated  inheritance  tax  took  larger  proportions  than  formerly  of 
inheritances.  (3)  A much  higher  tax  was  placed  on  land  that  paid 
rents  and  royalties  to  landlords  than  on  land  worked  by  its  owners. 

(4)  Most  important  of  all,  there  was  a provision  that  when  any 
man  sold  land  for  more  than  it  had  cost,  he  must  pay  one-fifth 
the  gain  into  the  national  treasury.  (This  is  known  as  a tax  on 
the  unearned  increment,  and  is  a move  toward  the  doctrine  of  the 
Single-taxers,  who  wish  the  community  to  take  all  such  unearned 
increment.) 

The  Conservatives  attacked  this  budget  violently  as  revolution- 
ary. Especially  they  denounced  the  distinction  regarding  un- 
earned incomes  as  an  “ invidious  assault  on  the  rights  of  property.” 
Moreover,  they  claimed  that  the  treasury  did  not  need  such  vast 
income  as  was  proposed.  As  to  this  last  point,  Lloyd  George 
declared  that  he  was  proposing  a “war  budget,” — for  “waging 
implacable  war  against  poverty.”  The  other  accusations  were 
answered  forcibly  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  frankly  declared 
a man’s  right  to  property  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  he 
obtained  it : “Formerly,”  said  he,  “the  only  question  by  the  tax- 

1 The  English  law  permitted  a man  to  vote  in  as  many  counties  as  he  held  landed 
property  in.  The  defense  of  this  ancient  privilege  of  property  had  become  a 
matter  of  intense  feeling  with  the  English  Conservatives.  The  Liberals  shouted 
the  slogan,  “One  man,  one  vote.”  (Since  elections  were  not  yet  held  all  on  one 
day,  the  actual  number  of  plural  votes  was  rather  large ; and,  besides,  they  were 
considered  a hateful  class  distinction.) 
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gatherer  was  ‘How  much  have  you  got?’  . . . To-day  ...  we 
ask  also,  ‘How  did  you  get  it?’” 

The  budget  passed  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  threw  it  out  by 
a vote  of  five  to  one.  For  many  centuries  the  upper  House  had  not 
dared  to  interfere  with  a money  bill.  Now  was  the  time  for  the 
Commons  to  strike.  The  ministry  dissolved  Parliament,  in  order 

to  appeal  to  the  nation  for  sup- 
port in  restricting  the  veto  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  were 
endorsed  by  an  enlarged  ma- 
jority. The  Lords  now  passed 
the  budget,  but  threw  out  a bill 
against  their  veto.  Another 
dissolution  and  a second  elec- 
tion showed  the  country  reso- 
lutely behind  the  ministry ; and 
Mr.  Asquith,  Prime  Minister, 
now  announced  that,  if  neces- 
sary, 500  new  peers  would  be 
created  to  pass  the  bill. 

Whereat  the  House  of  Lords 
Loses  More  Power. — Then  the 
helpless  Lords  passed  the  law 
which  reduced  their  House  to 
a nonentity.  Under  this  law  of 
1911,  any  money  bill  passed  by 
the  Commons  becomes  law  within  a month,  whether  the  Lords 
pass  it  or  not  (and  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  decides  whether 
a bill  is  or  is  not  a money  bill) ; and  any  other  bill  passed  by  the 
Commons  at  three  successive  sessions  becomes  law,  in  spite  of  a 
veto  by  the  Lords. 

Other  Pre-War  Reforms.  — The  Liberals  then  hastened  to  push 
through  a program  of  social  reform.  In  1908  they  had  already 
passed  an  Old-age  Pensions  Act  giving  5 shillings  a week  to  every  per- 
son over  seventy  years  old  with  a yearly  income  of  less  than  £160 
— not  as  a dole  of  charity  but  as  due  reward  in  payment  for  a long 
life  of  service  to  the  commonweal.  An  even  more  important  move 
in  the  war  against  poverty  was  now  made,  in  a national  insurance 
act  of  1911.  This  act  compelled  every  worker  with  a yearly  income 
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of  less  than  £160  to  insure  against  sickness,  and  offered  tempting 
inducements  for  such  insurance  to  workers  with  higher  incomes. 
(The  benefits  include  weekly  payments  during  sickness,  free  medi- 
cal care  in  health,  and  free  treatment  in  state  hospitals  when  sick.) 
More  radical  still  was  a provision  insuring  workers  in  certain  trades 
against  unemployment.  A workman  out  of  work,  without  fault 
of  his  own,  was  promised  a weekly  sum  for  a term  of  fifteen  weeks, 
and  free  transportation  to  a place  where  the  free  labor-bureaus 
might  find  him  new  work.  These  acts  placed  Britain  in  the  lead 
of  the  large  nations  in  the  matter  of  social  insurance. 

Pohtical  reform,  too,  was  pushed  forward.  In  1911  the  maxi- 
mum duration  of  Parliaments  was  limited  to  five  years,  instead 
of  seven,  and  salaries  (£400  a year)  were  provided  for  members 
of  Parhament.  The  same  Parliament  finally  disestablished  the 
English  church  in  Wales  (where  the  people  were  practically  all 
dissenters)  and  at  last  passed  Irish  Home  Rule.  The  Lords 
vetoed  both  measures  in  1912  and  in  1913,  but  in  1914  they  became 
law  over  the  veto.  In  Protestant  Ulster,  however,  the  Conserva- 
tive Unionists  threatened  rebellion  to  prevent  Home  Rule  going 
into  effect.  When,  a few  weeks  later,  the  World  War  began,  the 
leaders  in  this  program  of  violence  gave  it  up ; but  in  return  the 
ministry  secured  an  act  from  Parliament  postponing  the  date  when 
the  Home-Rule  law  should  go  into  operation. 

This  delay  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  results  of  the  Great 
War.  The  old  hatreds  seemed  about  to  be  wiped  out.  Previous 
reforms  by  the  British  Parliament  had  disestablished  the  English 
church  in  Ireland  and  had  tried  honestly  to  undo  the  injustice  of 
centuries  of  English  landlordism  there  by  making  the  Irish  peasants 
again  the  owners  of  their  own  land.  A final  act  of  justice  seemed 
about  to  be  performed,  which  would  have  left  further  Irish  reform 
in  Irish  hands.  The  delay  (along  with  some  other  blunders  of  the 
English  government)  produced  bitter  resentment;  and  now  the 
Sinn  Feiners  became  the  dominant  party.  On  the  whole  the  Irish 
still  played  their  part  in  the  Great  War ; but  some  leaders  spent 
their  energies  instead  (sometimes  even  in  plots  with  German  autoc- 
racy) in  attempts  to  set  up  an  independent  Irish  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  fighting  Germany  for  her  life,  Britain  used  unwise 
severity  in  putting  down  such  plots  by  death  sentences.  This 
made  any  righteous  settlement  grievously  hard. 
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Ireland  since  the  War.  — It  is  most  convenient  to  bring  this 
story  down  to  date  at  this  point.  In  the  first  Parliamentary  elec- 
tion after  the  war,  the  Sinn  Feiners  displaced  the  Home  Rulers, 
winning  nearly  all  the  seats  outside  Ulster.  Of  course  they  then 
left  their  seats  vacant.  In  1920  Lloyd  George  carried  a new  Home- 
Rule  Bill,  providing  two  subordinate  Irish  parliaments.  The 
Ulster  parliament  organized ; but  the  rest  of  Ireland  would  have 


Mr.  Lloyd  George 

War-time  Premier  and  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

nothing  to  do  with  the  plan.  For  the  next  two  years  Ireland  was 
ruled  by  martial  law,  with  innumerable  assassinations  and  riots 
and  with  frightful  police  retaliation. 

At  last,  however,  England  had  to  recognize  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Irish  people  really  were  united  in  their  demand  for  a new 
national  life,  and  English  public  opinion  began  to  rebel  against  the 
government’s  policy  of  armed  repression.  (No  question,  too,  this 
change  of  feeling  was  hastened  by  the  very  strong  and  general 
sympathy  for  Ireland  expressed  in  America  — to  whose  public 
opinion  England  had  grown  sensitive.)  At  the  same  time,  few 
Englishmen  felt  that  in  these  days  of  airships  and  submarines,  Eng- 
land could  safely  run  the  risk  of  the  neighboring  island  becoming 
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a base  of  operations  for  an  enemy  in  some  future  war.  Inde- 
pendence in  all  internal  arrangements,  and  even  in  foreign  trade, 
it  was  seen,  had  to  be  conceded,  but  along  with  retention  of  over- 
sight over  foreign  political  relations. 

And  suddenly  Lloyd  George  (to  the  dismay  and  wrath  of  the 
Tory  elements  in  the  coalition  that  had  been  supporting  him) 
executed  one  more  of  his  many  political  somersaults.  He  called 
into  conference  the  Irish  leaders  whom  just  before  he  had  been 
hunting  down  as  traitors  or  felons,  agreed  with  them  upon  a new 
plan  of  government  by  which  Ireland  became  as  independent  and 
self-governing  as  Canada  or  Australia,  and  carried  that  plan 
swiftly  through  the  English  Parliament.  In  Ireland  an  extreme 
party  still  stood  out  for  entire  separation  from  the  British  Empire, 
but,  after  some  weeks  of  bitter  debate,  the  Irish  Free  State  parlia- 
ment ratified  this  treaty  on  January  7,  1922.  Thus  the  Free  State 
became  a member  both  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  elections  of  1923  strongly  endorsed  the 
treaty  with  Britain.  However,  even  this  settlement  did  not  result 
in  permanent  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Its  financial 
terms  were  denounced  by  the  Free  State  a few  years  later.  (In  1935, 
Ireland  was  facing  the  choice  between  continued  partnership  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  complete  separation.) 

The  Question  of  “ Votes  for  Women.”  — Meantime  suffrage 
reform  had  been  completed  in  England.  In  1912  the  Asquith 
ministry  introduced  the  “Fourth  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,” 
extending  the  suffrage  to  all  grown  men  and  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple “one  man,  one  vote”;  but  this  bill  was  withdrawn,  later, 
because  of  complications  with  the  equal  suffrage  movement. 

Until  1870,  women  in  England  (and  in  most  European  lands) 
had  fewer  rights  than  in  America.  But  when  the  English  Board 
schools  were  created,  women  were  given  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
Boards,  and  to  serve  upon  them.  In  1888  and  1894  they  were 
given  the  franchise  for  the  County  Councils  and  Parish  Councils, 
subject  to  the  tax-paying  restrictions  that  applied  to  men.  Then 
in  1893  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  gave  women  full  political  rights, 
and  in  1901  the  new  Australian  Commonwealth  took  the  same  step. 

The  action  of  these  progressive  Dominions  reacted  upon  Old 
England.  1 In  1905  numbers  of  women  there  exchanged  peaceful 

1 See  the  progress  of  equal  suffrage  in  other  European  lands. 
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agitation  for  violence,  in  the  campaign  for  the  ballot.  They 
made  noisy  and  threatening  demonstrations  before  the  homes  of 
members  of  the  ministry ; they  broke  windows ; they  invaded  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  sittings ; and  at  last  they  began  even  to 
destroy  mail  boxes  and  burn  empty  buildings.  The  purpose  of 
these  suffragettes  was  to  center  attention  on  the  demand  “Votes 
for  women,”  since,  the  leaders  believed,  the  demand  was  sure  to  be 
granted  if  only  people  could  be  kept  thinking  about  it.  When 
members  of  this  party  of  violence  were  sent  to  jail,  they  resorted  to 
a starvation  strike,  until  the  government  felt  compelled  to  release 
them  — after  trying  for  a time  forcible  feeding.  For  the  time, 
however,  the  suffragettes  lost  public  sympathy  and  alienated  many 
Liberals,  so  that  all  franchise  reform  paused.  But  when  the  war 
of  1914  began,  the  suffragette  leaders  called  upon  their  followers  to 
drop  all  violence  while  the  country  was  in  peril ; and  the  devoted 
services  of  women  to  the  country  throughout  the  war  removed  the . 
last  opposition  to  equal  suffrage.  In  1918  the  Fourth  Reform  Bill 
became  law,  giving  one  vote  to  each  man  of  21  years  of  age  and  to 
each  woman  of  30.  In  1928  an  Equal  Franchise  Act  made  21 
years  the  required  age  for  both  sexes  alike. 

The  Government  Attempts  to  Rebuild  a Yeoman  Class.  — The 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  also  another  act  of  repara- 
tion to  a large  part  of  the  English  people  — a matter  which  requires 
a backward  glance. 

In  1700,  in  spite  of  the  sixteenth-century  enclosures  England 
still  had  some  400,000  yeomen  farmers  — who,  with  their  families, 
made  nearly  half  the  total  population.  But  by  1800,  though 
population  had  doubled,  this  class  of  independent  small  holders 
had  vanished,  and  rural  England  had  become  a country  of  great 
landlords.  The  change  took  place  mainly  during  the  final  quarter 
of  the  century  — just  when  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  well 
under  way.  The  new  profits  in  farming  made  landlords  eager  for 
more  land.  They  controlled  Parliament ; and  that  body  passed 
law  after  law  enclosing  the  commons,  for  the  benefit  of  their  class. 
A rhyme  of  the  day  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  yeomen : 

‘'The  law  locks  up  the  man  or  woman 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common ; 

But  leaves  the  greater  villain  loose 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose.” 
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The  peasant  farmers,  having  lost  their  old  pasture  land  by  these 
enclosures,  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  against  the  com- 
petition of  the  privileged  landlord,  who  also  alone  had  money  to 
buy  the  new  machinery  coming  into  use.  Small  farmers  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  out;  while  the  merchants  and  new  manufacturing 
capitalists  were  eager  to  buy,  both  because  of  the  new  profits  in 
agriculture  and  because  social 
position  and  political  power  in 
England  in  that  day  rested  on 
ownership  of  land.  The  dis- 
possessed yeomanry  drifted  to 
the  new  factory  towns  to  swell 
the  unhappy  class  there;  or 
they  remained  to  till  the  land- 
lord’s land,  hving  on  his  estate 
as  cottagers,  subject  to  removal 
at  his  order. 

Since  this  change,  until  very 
recently,  the  classes  connected 
with  the  land  in  England  have 
been  three, — landlords,  tenant- 
farmers,  and  laborers.  The 
first  class  comprised  a few 
thousand  gentry  and  nobles. 

Each  such  proprietor  divided 
his  estate  into  farms,  of  from 
a hundred  to  three  hundred  acres,  and  leased  them  out  to  men 
with  a little  capital,  who  are  known  as  farmers.  This  second  class 
worked  the  land  directly,  with  the  aid  of  the  third  class,  who  had 
no  land  of  their  own  but  who  labored  for  day-wages. 

The  landlords  as  a rule  prided  themselves  upon  keeping  up 
their  estates.  They  introduced  costly  machinery  and  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  more  rapidly  than  small  proprietors  could, 
and  they  furnished  some  of  the  money  necessary  to  put  farms  and 
buildings  into  good  condition.  Their  own  stately  homes,  too, 
encompassed  by  rare  old  parks,  gave  a beauty  to  rural  England 
such  as  no  other  country  knew.  (During  the  World  War,  many 
glorious  oaks  were  cut  to  furnish  lumber  for  England  ; and  much  of 
this  beauty  has  been  lost.)  The  farmers,  compared  with  the  farm- 


Rural  England 

The  road  winds  over  hill  and  dale,  past 
farmers’  cottages  and  cultivated  fields,  in 
a way  to  delight  the  heart  of  any  wayfarer. 
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laborers,  were  an  aristocratic  and  prosperous  class ; but,  of  course, 
they  had  always  been  largely  influenced  by  their  landlords.  And 
they  did  not  own  their  land.  Peasants  became  free  in  England 
some  centuries  sooner  than  in  France  or  Germany ; but  in  no  other 
European  country  have  the  peasants  ever  so  completely  ceased  to 
be  owners  of  the  soil  as  in  nineteenth-century  England.  In  1876  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  found  only  a quarter  of  a million  (262,886) 
landowners  with  more  than  an  acre  apiece  (while  1200  men  owned 
a fourth  of  all  England).  France,  with  about  the  same  population, 
had  more  than  twenty  times  as  many  landowners  as  England  had. 

For  many  years  the  Eiberal  party  had  tried  to  remedy  this  evil 
by  parliamentary  Allotment  acts  (1883,  1887,  1892) ; but  the  com- 
missioners to  carry  out  such  laws  always  came  from  the  landlord 
class,  and  little  was  done.  But  after  local  government  became 
democratic  (in  1888  and  especiall^y  in  1894),  the  local  councils  began 
to  buy  land,  or  to  condemn  it  at  forced  sales,  and  then  to  turn  it 
over  in  small  holdings  to  farm  laborers  on  long  leases  or  for  purchase 
on  easy  terms.  This  movement  was  accelerated  by  the  need  of 
taking  care  of  unemployed  returned  soldiers  after  the  World  War ; 
and  the  Enghsh  people  were  coming  once  more  to  own  England. 
British  agriculture  was  further  encouraged  by  protective  tariffs 
from  1932  onwards. 

For  Further  Reading.  — G.  H.  Perris,  Industrial  History  of  Modern  Eng- 
land; Carlton  Hayes,  British  Social  Politics;  Ramsay  Muir,  British  Common- 
wealth, II;  R.  B.  Mowat,  History  of  Great  Britain  (Oxford). 
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This  mighty  cliff  is  lined  with  hidden  batteries  guarding  the  entrance  to  that  ancient 
“Roman  lake,”  the  Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  COMMONWEALTH 

This  old  Empire  of  ours  — in  spite  of  her  faults  and  in  spite  of  her  sins  — 
loves  justice,  and  loves  mercy,  and  loves  truth  — when  she  truly  sees  the  truth  — 
and  upon  her  rests  a large  part  of  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  way  up  the 
steps  of  progress.  — Sir  Michael  Sadler 


Extent  and  Divisions  of  the  Empire.  — Of  all  nations  the  British 
have  shown  the  greatest  genius  for  colonizing  new  lands  and  for 
governing  peoples  of  every  color  and  creed.  Though  the  American 
War  of  Independence  seemed  to  mark  the  failure  of  the  old  Empire, 
yet  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
the  rise  of  a new  Empire,  richer  and  greater  than  the  old,  and 
covering  today  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Its 
population  in  1932  was  estimated  at  485,210,422,  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  earth’s  inhabitants;  of  this  number  over  66,000,000  were 
whites.  1 The  British  Empire  emerged  from  the  supreme  crisis  of 
the  World  War  vaster,  stronger,  and  potentially  richer  than  ever. 
Its  stability  was  the  sincerest  tribute  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  by 
which  it  lives. 

Apart  from  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  the  British  Empire  con- 
tains some  40  distinct  governments,  which  may  be  divided  into 

1 Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  World  Almanac. 
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four  main  groups : (1)  The  Dominions : Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and,  since  1922,  the  Irish  Free  State; 
(2)  India ; (3)  The  Dependencies,  which  may  be  Crown  Colonies 
such  as  the  Bahamas,  Ceylon,  and  Kenya,  Protectorates  such  as 
Somaliland,  Uganda,  and  the  native  states  of  India,  or  important 
naval  bases  and  coaling  stations  such  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus, 
and  St.  Helena ; (4)  Mandated  Territories  entrusted  by  the  League 
of  Nations  to  Britain  or  her  Dominions  for  administration  and 
improvement,  e.g.,  German  East  and  South-West  Africa  and 
Samoa.  In  an  exceptional  position  is  Newfoundland,  the  oldest 
self-governing  colony,  and  currently  known  as  a Dominion.  In 
1933,  under  the  pressure  of  financial  troubles,  her  people  vol- 
untarily surrendered  their  self-government  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  a Royal  Commission.  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  a Constitution  as  an  experiment  in  1931. 

Systems  of  Government  in  the  Empire.  — The  Dominions  are 
almost  completely  self-governing,  British  control  being  purely 
formal.  -This  is  a situation  unique  in  history,  and  so  the  British 
Empire  of  today  is  indeed  something  “new  under  the  sun.”  It 
differs  strikingly  from  its  great  predecessor,  the  highly  centralized 
Empire  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  titular  head  of  each  Dominion  is 
a governor-general  appointed  by  Britain  and  possessing  very  limited 
powers  modeled  upon  those  of  the  king.  The  real  executive  head 
is  a prime  minister  and  cabinet  responsible  to  a parliament  elected 
by  popular  suffrage. 

The  government  of  India,  being  rather  complex,  is  treated  on 
pages  607-610. 

In  some  Crown  Colonies,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  the  people 
share  in  the  government.  In  others,  such  as  Kenya,  where  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  non-European,  they  are  ruled  by 
governors  and  councils  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 
The  naval  stations  are  governed  like  Crown  Colonies. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  it  was  decided  that  military 
considerations,  and  the  good  of  the  natives,  forbade  the  return 
of  her  colonies  to  Germany.  In  Africa  42  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  regions  was  entrusted  to  the  British  Empire,  33  per 
cent  to  France,  and  25  per  cent  to  Belgium.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  became  the  mandatory  for  German  South-West  Africa 
(now  renamed  The  South-West  Protectorate),  while  Britain  herself 
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took  the  mandate  for  German  East  Africa  (rechristened  Tan- 
ganyika Territory)  and  for  strips  of  Togoland  and  Cameroon. 
Counting  mandates  and  possessions  together,  we  find  British 
authority  extending  over  approximately  one-third  of  the  continent 
of  Africa.  The  mandated  regions  are  ruled  like  Crown  Colonies, 
except  that  the  League  of  Nations  requires  an  annual  report  con- 
cerning them,  and  may,  in  principle,  cancel  the  mandate  if  dis- 
satisfied.^ In  the  Tanganyika  mandate  the  League  insisted  that 


Parliament  Building,  Ottawa 

The  crowds  are  gathered  in  front  of  the  building  for  a reception  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (now  King  Edward  Vlll)  and  Premier  Baldwin. 

native  lands  must  not  be  further  alienated  to  foreign  capitalists, 
even  though  this  rule  should  impede  European  colonization.  The 
outlook  for  the  success  of  the  British  mandates  is  promising, 
although  it  will  doubtless  be  generations  before  the  colored  popula- 
tions achieve  self-government.  In  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand  is 
entrusted  with  the  mandate  for  Samoa,  Austrafia  for  German  New 
Guinea,  and  Britain  for  Nauru. 

Canada  Wins  Self-Government.  — Among  the  Dominions 
Canada  was  the  pioneer  in  winning  self-government  and  in  creat- 
ing a federation.  A century  ago  British  North  America  consisted 

^ Japan  challenged  this  principle  when  quitting  the  League  in  1935. 
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merely  of  a group  of  sparsely  settled  colonies  (Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  and  Upper  Canada) 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Huron. 
The  great  Northwest  was  still  the  property  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  chartered  by  Charles  II  in  1670.  Although  each  colony 
had  its  local  assembly,  the  real  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  who  was  responsible  to  the  British  cabinet  alone. 
Grievances  accumulated,  racial  antagonisms  were  accentuated, 
and  the  demand  for  responsible  government  grew  more  insistent. 
Finally  discontent  flared  up  into  the  Rebellion  of  1837-1838  in 
Lower  and  in  Upper  Canada.  Though  this  revolt  was  easily  sup- 
pressed, yet  the  British  government,  mindful  of  its  experience  with 
the  American  colonies,  determined  to  remedy  any  real  grievances. 
Lord  Durham,  who  was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  situation, 
drafted  his  famous  Report,  which  recommended  a larger  measure 
of  self-government  for  Canada,  and  incidentally  foreshadowed  the 
union  of  all  the  provinces.  In  accordance  with  his  advice  Britain 
gradually  accorded  responsible  government  to  a united  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada and  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  From  this  first 
great  advance  in  British  colonial  policy,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  were  to  benefit  later. 

The  Confederation  That  Made  Canada  a Dominion.  — The  next 
great  landmark  in  political  progress  was  the  federation  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  by  virtue  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867. 
After  that  time,  through  the  acquisition  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Territories,  the  Dominion’s  westward  expansion  was  continuous, 
until  it  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Today  it  includes  the 
four  original  provinces.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta,  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  and  Northwest 
Territories.  Newfoundland  has  never  desired  to  enter  the  fede- 
ration. 

The  federal  government  at  Ottawa  consists  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  a prime  minister  and  cabinet  responsible  to  the 
Commons,  and  a Senate  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
government  for  life. 

1 This  process  was  practically  completed  by  Lord  Elgin’s  signature  of  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Bill  m 1849. 
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Each  province  has  its  lieutenant-governor,  local  legislature,  and 
provincial  government.  The  Territories  are  ruled  from  Ottawa. 

Between  1867  and  1935  Canada  increased  in  population  from 
three  to  nearly  eleven  millions,  and  in  area  from  377,000  square 
miles  to  3,850,000.  As  a grain-producer  she  ranks  high,  and  as  a 
grain-exporter  she  comes  first,  with  the  United  States  second.  Her 
forests,  mines,  and  waters  are  storehouses  of  untold  wealth  for 


future  generations,  if  wise  policies  of  national  conservation  be 
unswervingly  followed.  Next  to  her  in  population  and  resources 
comes  her  sister  Dominion,  Australia. 

Australia  and  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  — The  Island 
Continent  of  Australia  was  far  off  the  main  sailing-routes,  and  in 
spite  of  its  immense  extent,  it  remained  uncolonized  until  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  Spanish  and  Dutch  navigators 
first  explored  parts  of  its  coastline,  it  remained  for  Captain  Cook  to 
map  it  carefully  between  the  years  1768  and  1779.  He  claimed  this 
vast  region  for  Britain,  but  she  failed  to  occupy  it  until  1788,  when 
750  convicts  were  landed  at  Botany  Bay.  This  move,  came  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  for  the  very  next  week  two  French  men-of-war 
sailed  into  these  waters.  Many  of  the  convicts  had  been  trans- 
ported for  trifling  offenses ; they  made  good  settlers  and  the  little 


The  plans  for  this  capital  of  Australia  are  for  a smokeless,  dustless,  odorless,  and 
slumless  city. 

the  four  largest  colonies,  and  afterwards  to  the  others  as  soon  as 
conditions  permitted.  From  1890  to  1900  the  Australians  debated 
federation,  and  finally  on  January  1,  1901,  the  six  states  were 
united  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  with  a constitution 
resembling  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  order  of 
population  they  are : New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania.  In  1933  the 
total  population  was  given  as  6,624,000,  of  whom  98  per  cent  were 
of  British  origin.  Their  supreme  social  ideal  and  political  watch- 
word is  “a  white  Australia,”  and  so  they  vigorously  encouraged 
immigration  of  farmers  from  the  Mother  Country  until  the  world 
economic  crisis  of  1930  slowed  down  immigration  everywhere. 
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colony  took  firm  root.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  British  government  encouraged  emigration  and  spent 
£10,000,000  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  settlers. 

By  1840  there  were  six  colonies  in  existence,  and  the  question 
of  self-government  was  being  raised  here  as  it  had  been  in  Canada. 
The  situation  was  made  more  acute  by  the  great  gold  rush  of  1849- 
1851.  In  five  years  Victoria  increased  in  population  from  70,000 
to  300,000.  In  1854  Britain  granted  responsible  government  to 
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The  Australian  states  have  long  been  in  the  vanguard  of  demo  - 
cratic progress.  Their  labor  legislation  has  been  especially  ad- 
vanced, and  more  than  once  the  Labor  Party  has  been  in  power.^ 
On  the  purely  political  side,  they  long  ago  contributed  the  “Aus- 
tralian Ballot”  to  the  common  stock  of  democratic  procedures.  A 
Labor  government  instituted  compulsory  military  training,  and 
during  the  War  Australia  gave  the  services  of  her  own  independent 
navy  for  Imperial  defense.  Unlike  New  Zealand,  she  refused 
conscription,  partly  because  of  bitterness  engendered  among  Irish- 
Australians  by  the  wretched  situation  in  Ireland,  and  partly  be- 
cause, relatively  to  the  other  Dominions,  her  people  felt  they  were 
“doing  a fair  thing  anyhow.”  Fifty-nine  thousand  Australian 
volunteers  were  killed  in  the  War.  The  Commonwealth  had  joined 
with  New  Zealand  to  form  the  “Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps,”  popularly  known  as  “Anzacs.”  Politically  and  socially 
Australia  closely  resembles  her  neighbor  1200  miles  to  the  east. 

The  History  of  New  Zealand.  — The  islands  of  New  Zealand 
began  to  be  colonized  about  1840,  but  until  1865  they  were  under 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales.  The  early  years  of  settle- 
ment had  been  marred  by  numerous  wars  with  the  Maoris,  an 
extremely  high  type  of  aboriginal  race,  who  at  length  frankly 
accepted  British  rule  and  European  civilization.  New  Zealand 
received  responsible  government  in  1852,  and  was  created  a Domin- 
ion in  1907.  In  1933  the  whites  numbered  1,466,000 ; the  Maoris, 
72,000.  The  white  population  is  entirely  British,  Farming, 
stock-raising,  and  mining  are  the  staple  industries  of  the  islands. 
In  politics  New  Zealand  has  been  called  “a  laboratory  of  demo- 
cratic experiment.”  Between  1893  and  1900,  it  adopted  woman 
suffrage,  established  old-age  pensions,  and  worked  out  a policy  of 
breaking  up  large  estates  by  legislation  and  taxation.  State  con- 
trol of  industry  is  highly  developed.  In  New  Zealand,  as  in 
Australia,  social  and  political  reform  was  hastened  by  the  presence 
of  powerful  English-speaking  labor  organizations  and  the  absence 
of  the  formidable  obstacles  to  progress  encountered  in  older  coun- 
tries. It  was  a former  miner,  Mr.  Seddon,  whose  masterful 
personality  did  for  thirteen  years  (to  use  a New  Zealander’s  apt 
quotation)  “bestride  our  narrow  world  like  a Colossus.”  This 
Dominion’s  attitude  toward  Imperial  relations  and  race  problems 

1 Read  Lord  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies,  chapter  on  Australia. 
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is  almost  identical  with  that  of  its  sister  Commonwealth.  In  the 
V/orld  War  New  Zealand  sent  nine  per  cent  of  her  total  population 
overseas  and  was  represented  by  one  of  the  best  divisions  in  the 
whole  British  army.  After  Britain  and  before  Canada,  she  ac- 
cepted conscription. 


Sheep  Grazing  in  New  Zealand 

The  prosperity  of  this  far-off  Dominion  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  its  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  industries. 

British  Rule  Enters  South  Africa.  — We  now  come  to  the  third 
British  Dominion  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  South  Africa  was 
first  brought  into  the  British  Empire  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
when  Capetown  was  captured  from  the  Dutch.  In  1814  Holland 
reluctantly  parted  with  the  “half-way  house”  to  her  East  Indian 
possessions,  and  ceded  it  to  Britain  for  £6,000,000.  The  popula- 
tion then  consisted  of  27,000  Boers,  or  Dutch  farmers,  besides 
slaves  and  Hottentots.  Drastic  anti-slavery  reform,  too  hurriedly 
introduced,  roused  the  wrath  of  a stubborn  and  conservative  folk. 
In  1836  the  Boers  began  their  “Great  Trek”  northwards  hundreds 
of  miles  into  the  African  wilderness  to  escape  British  rule.  About 
10,000  in  all  left  Cape  Colony. 

Some  of  these  trekkers  occupied  Natal,  which  Britain  annexed 
in  1842,  while  others  founded  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  The  Boers’  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives 
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provoked  a Zulu  uprising  in  1877,  which  the  British  government 
felt  bound  to  subdue.  Then,  to  the  relief  of  some  of  the  Boers 
themselves.  Great  Britain  annexed  the  Transvaal  and  promised  the 
people  self-government.  Unhappily,  the  London  cabinet  appeared 
to  forget  this  promise,  and,  weary  of  delay,  the  Boers  rebelled  and 
defeated  a small  British  force  at  Majuba  Hill  in  1881.  Gladstone 
understood  the  Boers’  point  of  view,  and  instead  of  seeking 
revenge  for  Majuba  magnanimously  granted  them  virtual  inde- 
pendence under  a vague  suzerainty  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Boer  War.  — In  1884-5  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Transvaal 
drew  thither  a swarm  of  outsiders  (Uitlanders),  British  and 
European,  who  soon  outnumbered  the  Boers.  Determined  to 
remain  masters  of  their  own  country,  the  Boers  taxed  the  new- 
comers heavily,  required  of  them  military  service,  but  refused  them 
political  rights.  Though  natural  enough,  their  attitude  was  an 
intolerable  defiance  of  modern  democratic  practice,  and  the  Uit- 
landers complained  incessantly.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1896, 
occurred  the  famous  but  futile  Jameson  Raid,  secretly  backed  by 
Cecil  Rhodes,  premier  of  Cape  Colony.  Paul  Kruger  and  the 
other  Boer  leaders  were  now  convinced  that  their  independence 
was  threatened.  The  British  government  sought  to  negotiate,  but 
both  sides  bungled,  and  the  Transvaal,  followed  by  the  Free  State, 
declared  war  in  1899.  For  three  long  years  these  unprogressive 
but  indomitable  Boers  defied  the  might  of  Britain.'  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  and  his  small  force  had  to  be  replaced  by  Roberts  and 
Kitchener  and  their  large  armies.  Contingents  came  from  far- 
away Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  to  demonstrate  the 
solidarity  of  the  Empire.  At  length  in  1902  the  farmer  republics 
surrendered,  and  Britain  voted  large  sums  for  the  restoration  of 
devastated  farms.  Only  four  years  later  these  Boer  colonies  were 
granted  responsible  government  by  the  ministry  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  It  was  a bold  and  generous  experiment, 
bitterly  assailed  at  the  time,  but  abundantly  justified  by  its 
results. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa.  — In  1910  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  united  to  form  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  fourth  of  the  great  Dominions.  During  the 
World  War,  under  the  leadership  of  statesmen  like  Botha  and 
Smuts,  the  Boers  in  great  majority  remained  loyal  to  the  British 
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cause.  An  irreconcilable  minority  under  De  Wet  rebelled  and 
was  promptly  subdued.  Then  German  South-West  Africa  was 
overrun  by  the  troops  of  the  Union,  and  finally  South  Africa  was 
represented  in  France  by  a first-class  brigade.  Until  his  death  in 
1919  Louis  Botha  was  recognized  as  a “pillar  of  Empire,”  while 
General  Smuts  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  “British  Common- 
wealth’s wisest  and  most  trusted  statesmen.”  His  ardent  endeavor 


_ _ , Ewing  Galloway 

Pretoria,  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa 
High  on  a hill,  a mile  from  the  city,  are  the  administration  buildings  of  the  Union 
Government.  They  are  the  finest  public  buildings  in  South  Africa. 

is  to  show  that  complete  autonomy  for  each  Dominion  is  compatible 
with  sturdy  loyalty  to  the  whole  Empire. 

The  white  population  of  the  Union  in  1935  was  1,900,000 ; the 
colored,  about  6,600,000.  The  “black  danger”  has  made  it  easier 
for  the  Boers  and  British  to  work  together,  but  it  confronts  both 
with  a hitherto  insoluble  problem.  Moreover,  it  makes  them 
adamant  in  their  refusal  to  grant  citizenship  to  domiciled  Indians 
even  “in  the  interests  of  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth,” as  the  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers  in  London  expressed 
it  in  1921.  But  South  Africa  is  only  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  path  of  new  India. 
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The  Complicated  Problem  of  India.  — The  government  of  this 
mighty  country  is  one  of  the  Empire’s  most  complicated  problems 
today.  India  is  almost  a continent  in  itself,  with  353  million 
inhabitants  (1931),  of  whom  290  million  live  in  British  India 
proper.  The  difficulties  of  administration  are  multiplied  by  the 
fact  that  these  are  not  one  great  homogeneous  people.  On  the 
contrary  they  speak  33  differ- 
ent languages  or  dialects  and 
are  divided  into  five  great  re- 
hgions,  while  the  Hindu  ma- 
jority is  stratified  in  a rigid 
caste-system.  The  Hindus 
number  approximately  240  mil- 
lion,  the  Mohammedans 
78  million,  the  Buddhists 
13  milhon.  By  1931  the  Chris- 
tians had  increased  to  6,300,- 
000;  the  Sikhs  to  4,340,000. 

Jews  and  Parsees  are  less  nu- 
merous. 

British  rule  in  India  began 
in  1613  when  the  East  India 
Company  established  a trading- 
post  at  Surat.  The  Company 
was  led  by  the  pressure  of 
events  to  defeat  and  oust  its 
French  rivals  and  to  extend  its 
rule  ever  more  widely  over  the 
country  in  suppressing  anarchy  and  confusion  on  the  confines  of 
its  territory.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  influ- 
ence prevailed  nearly  everywhere.  It  was  inevitable  that  such 
steady  expansion  should  arouse  bitter  antagonisms.  In  1857  sup- 
pressed hatreds  blazed  up,  on  a trivial  pretext,  in  the  tragic  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  lesson  was  taken  to  heart.  Britain  assumed  direct 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  these  vast  domains,  and  in 
1877  Queen  Victoria  became  Empress  of  India. 

Under  British  rule  material  progress  has  been  continuous. 
The  country  is  no  longer  cursed  by  incessant  civil  wars,  and  the 
dreaded  famines  have  become  less  frequent  and  less  acute.  In  the 
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last  century,  the  population  increased  over  fifty  per  cent.  Rail- 
roads have  been  built  in  all  directions,  and  the  cotton  industry  has 
assumed  large  proportions.  A beginning  has  been  made  in  modern 
education,  by  the  state  and  by  Christian  missions,  and  6,000,000 
students  are  attending  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
colleges.  Indian  trade  remains  a valuable  factor  in  Enghsh  com- 
merce, although  Britain’s  liberal  policy  allows  India  to  impose 
protective  duties  on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  the  India 
Office  in  London,  whose  head  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Chiefly  on  his  advice  the  British  catdnet  appoints  a Viceroy  and 
Council  of  State  for  India.  They  govern  the  country  with  the 
help  of  a splendid  civil  service,  partly  English,  partly  Indian.  The 
Indian  rulers  of  native  states  follow  the  advice  of  British  “Resi- 
dents” who  represent  the  “British  Raj.” 

With  the  improvement  in  conditions  and  the  spread  of  Western 
ideas,  came  a demand  for  self-government  from  the  educated 
youth.  In  1907  Britain  conceded  elective  assemblies  with  advisory 
powers  only.  The  agitation  continued,  and  Indian  discontent 
gave  rise  to  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  many  German  observers. 

When  the  War  came,  India  not  only  remained  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown,  but  raised  about  a milhon  soldiers  for  service,  chiefly  in  the 
Near  East.  The  Indian  princes  vied  with  one  another  in  munif- 
icent gifts  to  the  forces.  Later  on,  came  a certain  reaction.  A 
grievance  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  British  authorities  had 
been  unable  to  accord  army  commissions  to  natives : the  paralyz- 
ing caste-system  had  rendered  that  impracticable. . Some  boldly 
demanded  responsible  government,  complete  and  immediate,  as 
the  fitting  reward  for  India’s  loyalty.  Here  as  everywhere  the 
War  had  stimulated  national  self-consciousness.  Ghandi,  a pious 
visionary,  led  a powerful  movement  for  independence.  His 
demands  were  partially  satisfied  in  December,  1919,  by  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms,  which  conceded  a much  larger 
measure  of  self-government,^  and  seemed  to  herald  India’s  advance 

1 E.g.  These  reforms  set  up  a central  Legislature  of  two  houses,  in  both  of 
which  Indians  have  a majority,  but  executive  power  remains  with  the  Viceroy  and 
his  Council.  In  the  twelve  provinces  having  Legislative  Councils,  the  electorate 
was  widened  from  30,000  to  5,000,000  in  all.  By  a system  of  dyarchy,  Indian 
ministers  acceptable  to  the  Councils  are  given  control  of  certain  “transferred  sul> 
jects,”  such  as  education,  public  health,  etc.,  and  this  list  is  to  be  lengthened  as 
experience  is  acquired. 


of  Indo-Mussulman  architecture. 


The  Legislative  Buildings  at  Delhi 

Lord  Irwin,  the  Viceroy,  is  arriving  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Council 
House,  January  18,  1927. 

city  of  the  “ Great  Moguls/’  had  been  hailed  as  a symbol  of  future 
unification  and  national  grandeur.  The  splendid  proportions  of 
the  New  Delhi  strengthened  this  hope.  In  1920  India  was  glad 
to  become  a member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1935  her  elab- 
orate new  federal  constitution  was  being  debated  in  the  British 
Parliament  after  a draft  had  been  elaborated  in  three  joint  con- 
ferences held  in  London  in  1930-32.  It  promised  to  bring  her 
within  reach  of  the  full  rights  and  freedom  of  a Dominion.  “ Yet,” 
writes  one  observer,  “the  Crown  is  today,  even  more  than 
ever,  the  strong  binding  force  without  which  India  would  at 
once  fall  asunder  into  a chaos  of  warring  atoms.”  Young  India’s 
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toward  the  status  of  a Dominion.  That  is  widely  accepted  as  the 
ultimate  goal.  The  troublesome  question  is  the  rate  of  progress. 
In  the  face  of  opposition,  known  at  different  times  as  Non-co-opera- 
tion, Passive  Resistance,  or  Civil  Disobedience,  the  British  Viceroys 
and  Indian  Governments  have  sought  to  appease  the  people  with 
modest  pohtical  reforms  and  bold  material  development.  The 
^ transfer  of  the  capital  from  British-made  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  the 
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ambitions  are  naturally  encouraged  by  the  recent  emancipation 
of  Egypt.  ' IJ 

Eg5rpt  as  a British  Protectorate.  — Although  nominally  a part 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Egypt  was  ruled  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  hereditary  and  virtually  independent  Khedives. 
Their  government  was  corrupt  and  extravagant,  borrowing  heavily 
and  taxing  ruthlessly.  In  1875,  under  pressure  of  debt,  the 
Khedive  sold  Egypt’s  share  in  the  Suez  Canal  to  Great  Britain  for 
£4,000,000.  Five  years  later,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  bond- 
holders, the  French  and  British  governments  established  a dual 
control  over  Egyptian  finances.  This  provoked  a native  uprising 
under  Arabi  Pasha,  with  the  slogan  “Egypt  for  the  Egyptians!” 
As  France  declined  to  intervene,  Britain  occupied  the  country  alone. 

After  1882  Egypt  was  virtually,  though  not  formally,  a British 
protectorate,  and  the  Khedive  was  “advised”  like  the  native  ruler 
of  an  Indian  state.  Until  the  Entente  Cordiale  was  formed  in 
1904,  France  frequently  manifested  her  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
longation of  Britain’s  “temporary  occupation.”  However,  the 
financial  stability  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  security  of  British 
interests  in  the  Sudan  and  the  Suez  Canal,  seemed  to  require  the 
presence  of  British  officials  at  Cairo.  Englishmen  entered  the  civil 
service  and  the  country  was  well  governed.  Taxation  was  re- 
formed, and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Egyptian  fellah,  or  poor  peasant, 
enjoyed  security  and  justice.  The  economic  development  of  the 
Nile  Valley  was  prodigious.  Immense  irrigation  works  were  built, 
like  the  Assuan  Dam.  Education  was  encouraged  as  in  India. 
The  name  of  Lord  Cromer,  Consul-General  at  Cairo  from  1884  to 
1907,  will  always  be  associated  with  the  story  of  Egypt’s  renascence. 
In  his  time.  Kitchener,  as  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  defeated 
the  Dervishes  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman  (1898),  brought  the 
Sudan  back  under  Anglo-Egyptian  control,  secured  Egypt’s  water- 
supply,  and  headed  off  at  Fashoda^  the  French  expedition  under 
Marchand,  which  was  laying  claim  to  the  district.  From  1911 
to  1914  Lord  Kitchener’s  regime  as  Consul-General  in  Egypt  was  as 
prosperous  as  Cromer’s. 

Eg3q)t  Wins  Independence.  — The  inevitable  cdnsequence  of 
such  progress  was  the  awakening  of  a desire  for  independence  among 

1 By  an  amiable  irony  of  Fate,  the  settlement  of  this  dangerous  “Fashoda 
Affair”  paved  the  way  for  the  Entente  Cordiale  of  1904. 
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the  professional  classes.  Ambitious  civil  servants,  lawyers,  and 
editors  all  gave  support  to  the  ‘ ‘ Young  Egyptian  ’ ’ party.  Britain’s 
formal  proclamation  of  a protectorate  in  December,  1914,  accen- 
tuated this  movement.  Religious  feeling  also  came  into  play  while 
Britain  was  at  war  with  Mohammedan  Turkey,  for  out  of  Egypt’s 
total  population  of  14,218,000  (1927),  over  ninety  per  cent  were 
Moslems.  After  the  War,  the  situation  grew  worse;  riots  and 
bloodshed  were  frequent.  Even  Lord  Allenby  could  not  restore 


Thanks  to  the  canal,  ships  to  the  far  East  can  “short-cut”  through  the  Red  Sea 
between  the  flat,  sandy  shores  of  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

confidence.  Finally  Lord  Milner  and  others  were  sent  on  a mission 
to  Egypt,  and  early  in  1922  Great  Britain  recognized  Egypt  as  an 
independent  kingdom  under  British  protection.  The  Suez  Canal 
remained  under  British  guardianship  and  the  Sudan  under  British 
administration.  In  1930  a new  constitution  declared  Egypt  a 
Sovereign  State  with  representative  government  and  with  Fuad  I 
as  founder  of  a hereditary  monarchy.  Questions  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  status  of  the  Sudan  remained  to  be  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain.  Up  to  1935  Britain  had  not  felt  ready  to  propose 
Egypt  for  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
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The  Empire  and  the  League  of  Nations.  — This  charter  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  logical  sequel  to 
the  great  effort  put  forth  by  the  Dominions  during  the  War. 
To  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  had  been  called  into  being.  In  it  the 
British  Prime  Minister  was  merely  “the  first  among  equals.’^ 
After  the  Armistice,  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  par- 
ticipated in  the  elaboration  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
signed  it  on  behalf  of  thnir  sovereign  states.  Likewise,  they  sub- 
scribed to  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  League  has  much  in  common  with  the 
genius  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Empire  has  been  one  of  the  League’s 
best  friends.  Hence  Lord  Milner’s  description  of  the  Empire  as 
“the  British  League  of  Nations.”  This  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  equal  sovereignty  of  the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter 
Dominions  reflected  itself  in  Sir  Robert  Borden’s  allusion  to  “our 
Imperial  Commonwealth”  and  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
Treaty  of  December  6,  1921,  which  received  the  Irish  Free  State 
into  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

By  1935,  Canada,  Ireland,  and  Australia  had  been  elected,  each 
in  turn  for  a three-year  term,  as  members  of  the  Council  (executive 
committee)  of  the  League. 

How  the  Problems  of  the  Commonwealth  Are  Being  Solved.  — 

In  1921,  when  opening  the  meeting  of  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Dominions,  Lloyd  George  had  remarked  humorously  that  while 
in  the  past  Downing  Street  had  controlled  the  Empire,  today 
the  Empire  took  charge  of  Downing  Street.  In  reality,  no  such 
centrahzing  or  formally  unifying  movement  was  taking  place; 
the  decentralizing  tendency  was  maintained.  For  example,  up  to 
1918  the  British  Admiralty  had  advocated  a single  navy  for  the 
whole  Empire  and  Commonwealth ; yet,  in  1921,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters agreed  that  “the  method  and  extent  of  co-operation  are  matters 
for  the  final  determination  of  the  several  Parliaments  concerned.” 
A few  years  earlier  Lionel  Curtis  had  won  much  attention  for  his 
claim  that  the  problem  of  the  Commonwealth  was  the  question  of 
Imperial  Federation.  However,  even  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
the  War  did  not  carry  the  Dominions  far  in  that  direction.  On  the 
contrary,  several  of  them,  and  especially  South  Africa  and  the 
Irish  Free  State,  were  preoccupied  with  principles  of  equality  and 
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sovereignty.  Canada  established  her  own  legations  in  Washing- 
ton, Paris,  and  Tokyo  in  addition  to  her  High  Commissioner  in 
London  and  her  Advisory  Officer  in  Geneva.  In  1926  an  Imperial 
Conference  adopted  a report 
presented  by  Lord  Balfour. 

This  remarkable  document 
began  by  admitting  that 
‘‘nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
attempting  to  lay  down  a con- 
stitution for  the  British  Em- 
pire.” Then  came  the  famous 
declaration  that  Britain  and 
the  Dominions  are  “autono- 
mous communities  within  the 
British  Empire  equal  in  status, 
in  no  way  subordinate  one  to 
another  in  any  aspect  of  their 
domestic  or  external  affairs, 
though  united  by  a common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and 
freely  associated  as  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.”  Accordingly,  it 
was  laid  down  that  any  laws 
“touching  the  succession  to  the 
Throne  ” must  have  the  assent 
of  all  the  Parhaments  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Furthermore 
the  king,  as  a truly  constitu- 
tional monarch,  would  now  be  bound  to  accept  the  advice  of  six 
different  Governments.  Extraordinary  tact  and  sympathy  alone 
could  make  an  enduring  success  of  such  a delicate  and  complex 
partnership. 

This  “Balfour  declaration”  was  further  approved  by  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1930  and  made  into  law  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1931  under  the  title  of  Statute  of  Westminster. 
The  Statute  was  promptly  adopted  by  the  Parhaments  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  South  Africa,  and  Canada,  but  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  satisfied  with  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  showed 


British  Headquarters  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Union 

The  personal  intercourse  among  visitors 
from  the  various  dominions  and  also  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  friendly  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  them  in  this  build- 
ing in  London,  strengthen  the  ties  between 
all  English-speaking  nations. 
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little  interest  in  the  theory.  South  Africa,  with  her  Dutch 
majority,  seemed  to  prize  such  a clear  definition  of  status,  but 
even  that  did  not  suffice  to  make  Ireland  happy.  In  1935  the 
age-old  “Irish  Question”  still  remained  an  unanswered  riddle  to 
Britain. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  an  event  of  outstanding  significance  was 
the  meeting  of  an  Imperial  Conference  in  Ottawa  in  1932,  and  its 
success,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  reaching  a modest  measure  of 
agreement  for  the  development  of  inter-imperial  trade.  The  Do- 
minions had  long  granted  limited  “Imperial  preference ” in  tariffs  to 
the  mother  country  as  against  foreign  nations;  but  Britain  had 
remained  loyal  to  her  free-trade  principles  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  therefore  could  not  reciprocate.  However,  the  world  economic 
crisis,  with  its  disastrous  effect  on  foreign  trade  through  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  buying  power  of  Europe,  finally  forced  the  British  ship 
of  state  reluctantly  to  cut  loose  from  the  free-trade  anchor  to  which 
it  had  held  fast  for  three  generations.  Inter-imperial  reciprocity 
now  became  possible,  and  after  some  hard  bargaining  the  Ottawa 
Agreements  were  arrived  at.  Since  the  War,  economic  as  well  as 
political  nationalism  had  grown  stronger  than  ever,  and  the 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  had  been  caught  in  its  grip 
as  surely  as  other  nations.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  an  unusual 
readiness  to  give  as  well  as  take  would  have  to  be  shown  one  another 
by  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom,  if  these  Agreements 
were  to  prove  a success  in  the  long  run. 

The  King’s  Jubilee.  — The  political,  commercial,  and  other 
problems  which  confront  the  Commonwealth  would  threaten  its 
harmonious  existence  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  political  sense  and 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  team-work  which  characterize  most 
of  its  peoples.  Throughout  the  British  Empire  and  Common- 
wealth the  Crown  exerts  an  unrivaled  influence  toward  unity 
and  concord.  On  May  6,  1935,  King  George’s  Silver  Jubilee  was 
celebrated  with  such  spontaneous  fervor  and  affection  as  has 
never  been  bestowed  on  any  previous  monarch  in  modern  history. 
This  truly  wonderful  manifestation  of  utter  loyalty  in  complete 
liberty  was  a comforting  reassurance  to  all  men  of  good  will  in  all 
nations  on  this  storm- wracked  planet. 

A Stabilizing  Force.  — For,  as  a rule,  in  recent  times,  the^ 
genius  of  the  British  Commonwealth  works  for  friendly  under- 
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standing  and  fruitful  co-operation  with  the  outside  world  as  well 
as  among  its  own  members.  General  Smuts,  first  a valiant  foeman, 
then  a trusty  friend,  declares  that  the  “British  Empire  is  the  great- 
est single  force  operating  for  peace  and  settlement  in  the  world 
today.”  The  very  nature  of  this  globe-encirchng  Empire,  its 
abundant  wealth,  its  immensity,  its  diversity,  the  industrial  and 


This  impressive  scene  inside  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  during  the  thanksgiving  service 
shows  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  at  the  altar,  and  behind  them  other  members 
of  the  royal  family, 

commercial  sources  of  Britain’s  vitahty,  the  peaceful  traditions  of 
the  older  Dominions,  their  generally  prosperous  tranquillity,  the 
sturdy,  manly  but  unmilitary  character  of  their  citizens,  — all  tend 
to  make  this  splendid  sisterhood  of  nations  a stabihzing  force 
in  a sorely  tried  and  troubled  world. 

No  more  fitting  conclusion  could  be  found  for  this  chapter  than 
the  following  words  spoken  by  King  George  on  May  6,  1935,  in 
his  reply  to  the  addresses  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Jubilee  : 


The  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul’s 


© Keystone  View 

The  Jubilee  Service  at  St,  Paul  s 

The  sun's  rays  fell  on  the  assembled  throng  like  a divine  light  from  heaven. 
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“The  Mother  of  Parliaments  and  her  children,  grown  to  full 
estate,  stand  now  upon  equal  terms  in  common  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  The  unity  of  the  British  Empire  is  no  longer  expressed 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  time-honored  Parliament  that  sits  here 
at  Westminster.  The  Crown  is  the  historic  symbol  that  unites 
this  great  family  of  nations  and  races,  scattered  over  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions, 
India,  the  numerous  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  embrace  such 
wide  varieties  of  speech,  culture,  and  form  of  government 'as 
have  never  before  in  the  world’s  history  been  brought  into  a 
Commonwealth  of  Peace.  In  these  days,  when  fear  and  prepara- 
tion for  war  are  again  astir  in  the  world,  let  us  be  thankful  that 
quiet  government  and  peace  prevail  over  so  large  a part  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  that  under  our  flag  of  freedom  so  many 
millions  eat  their  daily  bread,  in  far  distant  lands  and  climates, 
with  none  to  make  them  afraid. 

“This,  my  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  the  mighty  heart  of  our 
Empire,  is  the  very  cradle  of  our  envied  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions. Here  is  the  anvil  whereon  our  common  law  was  forged, 
to  become  the  joint  inheritance  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  our  own  community  of  peoples.  Beneath  these  rafters  of 
medieval  oak,  the  silent  witnesses  of  historic  tragedies  and 
pageants,  we  celebrate  the  present  under  the  spell  of  the  past.” 

Eight  months  later  King  George  lay  in  state  in  Westminster 
Hall,  already  a part  of  England’s  great  past,  and  a new  king, 
Edward  VIII,  ruled  in  his  place. 

“ . . . with  the  passing  of  King  George  goes  a great  link,  a great 
bond,  between  the  present-day  Britain  and  the  Britain  that  was 
of  the  Victorian  era. 

“In  color  of  character,  he  was  the  antithesis  of  many  English 
Kings.  Yet  it  was  this  very  lack  of  color  — absence  of  the  dash 
and  hail-fellow-well-met  camaraderie  of  his  father,  Edward  — 
that  in  the  end  became  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  to 
Britain’s  present  ruling  house.  For  it  imparted  to  George  V 
some  sense  of  quiet,  hidden  strength,  a gentle,  unobtrusive,  but 
very  genuine  dignity,  which  S5nnbolized  so  well  the  England 
that  every  Englishman  carries  in  his  heart  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  . 
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“ So  as  the  sun  slowly  sets  over  the  palace  in  Britain  today,  so 
did  life  slowly  ebb  from  a great,  good,  dignified  King  — and  his 
going  leaves  behind  a mourning  empire,  a very  much  saddened 
world  which  always  doffs  its  hat  in  reverence  to  a good  and  able 
man,  and  a great  Question  Mark  for  the  future. 

“ The  King  is  dead.  Long  live  the  King ! ” ^ 

1 Quoted  from  a broadcast  by  Mr.  Boake  Carter  on  January  20,  1936,  on  Philco 
Radio  Time. 


Bismarck  at  Versailles 


The  proud,  unyielding  German  statesman  has  met  the  French  statesman,  Thiers, 
in  conference,  preceding  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  The  harsh,  bitter  Iron  Chancellor 
has  no  mercy  on  Thiers. 


PART  XIV 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE,  1871-1914 

CHAPTER  LVII 

THE  FRENOH  REPUBLIC,  1871-1914 

The  Government  of  National  Defense.  — The  news  of  Sedan 
reached  Paris  September  3,  1870.  The  city  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  previous  disasters  to  French  arms.  Now  it  went 
mad  with  dismay  and  terror.  The  next  day,  aided  by  a mob  inva- 
sion of  the  legislative  chamber,  a few  Radical  deputies  tumultuously 
proclaimed  the  Third  Republic,  and  set  up  a provisional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense. 

This  government  tried  at  first  to  secure  an  honorable  peace  with 
Germany,  protesting,  truly,  that  the  French  people  had  not  willed 
the  war.  But  when  Prussia  made  it  plain  that  she  intended  to 
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punish  France  by  taking  large  slices  of  her  territory,  the  conflict 
entered  upon  a new  stage.  Paris  held  out  heroically  through  a four 
months’  seige ; and  Gambetta,  a leading  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Defense,  escaped  from  the  beleaguered  city  in  a balloon, 
to  organize  a magnificent  uprising  in  the  provinces.  Exhausted 
France  raised  army  after  army,  and  amazed  the  world  by  h-er  tre- 
mendous exertions.  But  in  the  end  it  became  apparent  that  the 
iron  grasp  of  the  German  armies  could  not  be  broken.  The  great 
population  of  Paris  began  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  famine ; the  dogs 
and  rats  had  been  eaten ; and  on  January  28  the  city  surrendered. 

France  Again  Becomes  a Republic.  — There  was  no  government 
in  France  with  any  real  authority  to  make  peace;  and  so  an 
armistice  was  arranged,  to  permit  the  election  of  a National 
Assembly  by  manhood  suffrage.  The  Assembly  met  toward  the 
close  of  February,  1871,  and  created  a provisional  government  by 
electing  Thiers  ‘‘Head  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  French 
Republic.”  To  this  government  Bismarck  dictated  harsh  terms 
of  peace.  The  Prussians  took  Alsace  and  a part  of  Lorraine  (with 
the  great  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strassburg),  and  a huge  war 
indemnity  of  a billion  dollars  (some  four  times  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
Germany). 

The  Radicals  Bring  on  Civil  War.  — Hardly  had  the  National 
Assembly  accepted  this  peace  before  it  had  to  meet  a terrible 
rebellion  at  home.  During  the  siege  all  adult  males  of  Paris  had 
been  armed  as  National  Guards.  When  the  siege  was  over,  every- 
one who  could  get  away  from  the  distressed  city  did  temporarily 
remove  (including  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  wealthier 
National  Guards),  leaving  Paris  in  control  of  the  radical  element. 
This  element,  too,  kept  its  arms  and  its  military  organization; 
and  it  now  set  up  a government  of  its  own  by  choosing  a large 
‘ ‘ Central  Committee . ’ ’ 

The  National  Assembly  had  established  itself  at  Versailles.  The 
radicals  of  Paris  suspected  it  of  wishing  to  restore  the  monarchy. 
(In  fact,  a large  majority  of  the  members  were  Monarchists,  as 
events  were  soon  to  prove.)  Moreover,  the  Assembly  had  ag- 
grieved the  poorer  classes  of  Paris : it  had  insisted  upon  the 
immediate  payment  of  rents  and  other  debts  incurred  during  the 
siege;  and  it  did  away  in  large  measure  with  the  pay  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  since  the  surrender  had  been  a kind  of 
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poor-relief.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Reds  and  Socialists  stiU 
remembered  bitterly  the  cruel  middle-class  vengeance  of  ’48. 

For  two  weeks  Paris  and  Versailles  faced  each  other  like  hostile 
camps.  Then,  endorsed  by  another  popular  election,  the  Central 
Committee  set  up  the  Commune  and  adopted  the  red  flag. 

The  supporters  of  this  program  wished  the  central  government  of 
France  to  be  merely  a loose  federation  of  independent  “com- 
munes.” ^ In  1848  the  Paris  Radicals  had  learned  that  the  country 
districts  of  France  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  Socialism  and 
to  “Red  Republicanism.”  But  if  each  city  and  village  could  be- 
come an  almost  independent  state,  then  the  Radicals  hoped  to 
carry  out  their  socialistic  policy  in  at  least  Paris  and  other  large 
cities. 

But  France,  though  still  bleeding  from  invasion,  refused  to  be 
dismembered  by  internal  revolt.  The  excited  middle  class  felt, 
moreover,  that  the  institution  of  property  itself  was  at  stake,  and 
they  confounded  all  Communards  together  as  criminals  seeking  to 
overthrow  society.  Like  attempts  to  set  up  Communes  took  place 
at  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  and  Lyons ; but  they  came  to 
little,  and  the  civil  war  was  confined  to  Paris.  On  April  2 the  Ver- 
sailles Assembly  attacked  Paris  with  the  regular  troops  that  had 
now  returned  from  captivity  in  Germany.  The  struggle  lasted  two 
months  and  was  utterly  ferocious.  The  Assembly  refused  to  treat 
the  Communards  as  regular  combatants,  and  shot  doym  all 
prisoners.  In  retaliation,  the  Commune  seized  several  hundred 
hostages  from  the  better  classes  left  in  Paris.  These  hostages, 
however,  were  not  harmed  until  the  Commune  had  been  over- 
thrown. Then,  in  the  final  disorder,  an  unauthorized  mob  did  put 
sixty-three  of  them  to  death,  — the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Paris 
among  them. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  by  the  Versailles  government  was 
far  more  destructive  than  that  by  the  Germans  had  been.  Finally 
the  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  which  was  already  in 
flames  in  many  sections.  For  eight  days  more,  desperate  fighting 
went  on  in  the  streets,  before  the  rebellion  was  put  down.  Court- 

1 So  they  called  themselves  “ Federals.”  They  are  properly  described  also 
as  “Communards”  ; but  the  name  “Communist,”  which  is  often  applied  to  them, 
is  likely  to  give  a false  impression.  That  latter  name  is  generally  used  only  for 
those  who  oppose  private  property.  Many  of  the  Communards  were  also  Com- 
munists, but  probably  the  majority  of  them  were  not. 
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martial  executions  of  large  batches  of  prisoners  continued  for  many 
months,  and  some  thirteen  thousand  survivors  were  condemned  to 
transportation,  before  the  rage  of  the  victorious  bourgeoisie  was 
sated.  There  are  few  darker  stains  on  the  page  of  history  than  the 
cruelty  and  brutality  of  this  middle-class  vengeance. 

The  Assembly  had  been  elected  simply  with  a view  to  making 
peace.  In  choosing  it,  men  had  thought  of  nothing  else.  It  was 


Destruction  of  the  Vendome  Column 


The  communards,  declaring  that  the  commemoration  of  victory  in  wars  of  con- 
quest was  unworthy  a free  people,  tore  this  column  down.  It  was  the  same  trium- 
phal monument  which  is  shown  on  page  492.  After  this  wanton  destruction,  it  was 
restored. 


limited  by  no  constitution,  and  it  had  no  definite  term  of  office. 
Certainly,  it  had  not  been  commissioned  to  make  a constitution  or 
to  continue  to  rule  indefinitely ; but  it  did  both  these  things. 

At  the  election,  people  had  chosen  conservative  candidates, 
because  they  wanted  men  who  could  be  counted  upon  not  to  renew 
the  war  rashly.  The  majority  of  the  members  proved  to  be 
Monarchists ; and  they  failed  to  set  up  a king  only  because  they 
were  divided  into  three  rival  groups,  — Imperialists  (Bonapartists), 
Orleanists  (supporters  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  grandson  of  Louis 
Philippe),  and  Legitimists  (adherents  of  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
grandson  of  Charles  X).  These  three  factions  agreed  in  believing 
that  a new  election  would  increase  the  strength  of  the  Republicans ; 
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and  so  for  five  years  they  resisted  all  demands  of  the  Republican 
members  for  dissolution. 

Thiers  Becomes  President  of  the  Republic.  — However,  now 
that  peace  had  been  made,  and  the  rebellion  crushed,  the  Assembly 
felt  compelled  to  replace  the  provisional  government  by  some  more 
regular  form.  Accordingly  it  made  Thiers  “President  of  the 
Republic,”  but  it  gave  him  no  fixed  term  of  office  because  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  hoped  to  change  to  a monarchy  at  some 
favorable  moment. 

This  presidency  lasted  two  years  (1871-1873),  and  it  saw  France 
freed  from  foreign  occupation.  Germany  had  expected  the  vast 
war  indemnity  (which  was  to  be  paid  in  installments)  to  keep 
France  weak  for  a long  period;  and  German  garrisons  were  to 
remain  in  France  until  payment  was  complete.  But  France 
astonished  all  beholders  by  her  rapid  recovery.  In  eighteen 
months  the  indemnity  was  paid  in  coin,  and  the  last  German  soldier 
had  left  French  soil.  The  government  loans  were  taken  up  enthu- 
siastically by  all  classes  of  Frenchmen,  — in  great  measure  by  the 
industrious  and  prosperous  peasantry. 

In  1873  a momentary  coalition  of  Monarchists  and  Radicals  in 
the  Assembly  forced  Thiers  to  resign.  In  his  place  the  Monarchists 
elected  Marshal  MacMahon,  an  ardent  Orleanist.  For  some 
months  a monarchic  restoration  seemed  almost  certain.  Le- 
gitimists and  Orleanists  had  at  last  united  in  support  of  the  Count 
of  Chambord,  who  agreed  to  adopt  the  Count  of  Paris  as  his  heir. 
The  Monarchists  had  the  machinery  of  the  government  in  their 
hands,  and  were  just  ready  to  declare  the  Bourbon  heir  the  King 
of  France,  when  the  two  factions  split  once  more  on  the  question  of 
a symbol.  The  Orleanists  wished  to  keep  the  Tricolor,  the  flag  of 
the  1830  Monarchy.  But  the  Count  of  Chambord  denounced  the 
Tricolor  as  the  “symbol  of  revolution,’’  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  give  up  the  white  lilies  of  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy,  the 
symbol  of  divine  right.  On  this  scruple  the  chance  of  the  Mon- 
archists came  to  shipwreck. 

The  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Third  Republic.  — 

Then,  in  1875,  despairing  of  an  immediate  restoration,  the  Assem- 
bly adopted  a constitution.  Modified  slightly  by  later  amend- 
ments, this  is  the  present  constitution  of  the  French  Republic. 
It  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  people. 
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The  constitution  is  very  brief,  because  the  Monarchist  majority 
preferred  to  leave  the  details  to  be  settled  by  later  legislation, 
hoping  to  adapt  them  to  a kingly  government.  The  first  draft 
spoke  of  a “Chief  Executive.”  An  amendment  changed  this  title 
to  “President  of  the  Republic”  ; but  the  change  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  only  one  in  a vote  of  705.  (In  1884  a new  amendment 
declared  the  republican  form  of  government  not  subject  to  revision.) 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses.  The  Senate  contains 
three  hundred  members,  holding  office  for  nine  years,  one-third 
going  out  each  third  year.  (At  first,  seventy-five  of  the  members 
were  to  hold  office  for  life,  but  in  1884  an  amendment  declared  that 
no  more  life  members  should  be  chosen.)  The  Deputies  (lower 
house)  are  chosen  by  manhood  suffrage  for  a term  of  four  years. 
To  amend  the  constitution,  or  to  choose  a president,  the  two  houses 
meet  together,  at  Versailles,  away  from  possible  disturbances  in 
Paris.  In  this  joint  form,  they  take  the  name  National  Assembly. 
A majority  vote  of  this  National  Assembly  suffices  to  change  the 
constitution. 

The  executive  consists  of  a president,  elected  for  seven  years  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  of  the  ministry  he  appoints.  The 
president  has  much  less  power  than  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  ministers  wield  enormous  power.  They  direct  all 
legislation,  appoint  a vast  multitude  of  officers,  and  carry  on  the 
government.  Nominally,  the  president  appoints  the  ministers; 
but  in  practice  he  must  name  those  who  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
'Deputies.  The  ministry  is  obliged  to  resign  when  it  ceases  to  have 
a majority  behind  it. 

Neither  France  nor  any  other  European  republic  gives  to  its  judi- 
ciary the  power  to  pronounce  laws  as  unconstitutional  (as  our 
Canadian  Supreme  Court  may  do).  The  legislature  itself  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  constitutionality  of  its  acts. 

Even  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  Assembly  did 
not  give  way  at  once  to  a new  legislature.  But  almost  every  by- 
election  (to  fill  a vacancy)  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Republicans, 
and  by  1876  that  party  had  gained  a majority  of  the  seats.  It  at 
once  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  the  new  elections  created  a House 
of  D.eputies  two-thirds  Republican.  The  Senate,  with  its  seventy- 
five  life-members,  was  still  monarchic;  and,  with  its  support, 
MacMahon  tried  to  keep  a Monarchist  ministry.  But  under  the 
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leadership  of  the  fiery  Gambetta,  the  Deputies  withheld  all  votes 
of  supply,  until  MacMahon  appointed  a ministry  acceptable  to  it. 
In  1879  the  renewal  of  one-third  the  Senate  gave  the  Republicans 
a majority  in  that  House  also,  and  soon  after,  MacMahon  resigned. 
Then  the  National  Assembly  elected  a Repubhcan  president. 

For  nearly  a century,  France  had  passed  from  revolution  to 
revolution,  until  the  world  came  to  doubt  whether  any  French 
government  could  be  stable.  The  present  constitution  of  France 
is  the  eleventh  since  1789.  Four  times  between  1792  and  1871 
had  the  Republicans  seized  Paris;  three  times  they  had  set  up 
a republic;  but  never  before  had  they  truly  represented  the 
deliberate  determination  of  the  whole  people.  In  1879  they 
came  into  power,  not  by  violence,  but  by  an  eight  years’  constitu- 
tional struggle  against  the  political  tricks  of  an  accidental  Mon- 
archist majority.  This  time  it  was  the  Repubhcans  whom  the 
conservative,  peace-loving  peasantry  supported.  Even  the  World 
War  did  not  bring  any  thought  of  a change  in  government. 

Local  Government  Units.  — The  important  units  of  local  govern- 
ment are  the  Departments  and  Communes.  For  each  Department 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  appoints  a prefect.  Besides  general 
executive  power,  this  officer  appoints  police,  postmen,  and  other 
local  authorities.  In  each  Department  there  is  also  a general 
council  (elected  by  manhood  suffrage),  with  control  over  local 
taxation  — except  that  its  decisions  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  central  government.  Indeed,  the  central  government  may 
dissolve  a Departmental  council  at  any  time,  and  order  a new 
election. 

The  Communes  of  France  (since  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  the  World  War)  number  about  forty  thousand.  They  vary  in 
size  from  great  cities  to  rural  villages  with  only  two  or  three  hun- 
dred people.  Each  has  a mayor  and  a council.  Until  1884,  the 
mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ; since  1884, 
he  has  been  elected  by  the  municipal  council.  The  central  govern- 
ment, however,  may  revise  his  acts  or  even  remove  him  from  office. 
The  municipal  council  is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage;  but  its 
acts  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prefect  of  the  Department  or 
of  the  central  government. 

Unlike  the  previous  French  constitutions,  the  present  constitu- 
tion has  no  “bill  of  rights.”  That  is,  it  has  no  provisions  regarding 
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jury  trial,  habeas  corpus  privileges,  or  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Even  if  it  had,  the  courts  could  not  protect  the  individual  from 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  government  by  appealing  to  such  provisions, 
because,  in  case  of  conflict  between  a citizen  and  the  government, 
the  suit  is  tried,  not  in  the  ordinary  courts,  but  in  administrative 
courts,  made  up  of  government  officials.  As  a rule,  the  adminis- 
trative courts  mete  out  fair  treatment ; but  in  case  of  any  supposed 

danger  to  the  government,  they 
may  become  its  champions  — 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
a citizen.  1 It  is  only  too  true, 
however,  that  in  times  of  ex- 
cited feeling  other  democracies 
with  long  bills  of  rights  have 
shown  quite  as  serious  a disre- 
gard of  personal  liberty. 

The  Advance  in  Education 
and  Industry.  — The  zeal  of  the 
early  Revolutionists  for  educa- 
tion was  not  given  time  to  pro- 
duce results ; and  the  restored 
monarchy  gave  little  attention 
to  public  schools.  In  1827  a 
third  of  the  Communes  of 
France  had  no  primary  school 
A Group  of  French  Schoolboys  whatever,  and  nearly  a third  of 
Under  the  Third  Republic  the  way  was  the  population  COUld  neither 
opened  to  free  and  compulsory  education,  read  nor  write.  The  real  growth 

of  popular  education  dates  from  the  Third  Republic.  Today,  in 
every  Commune  there  is  a primary  school  or  group  of  schools. 
Education  is  free  and  compulsory,  and  the  central  government 
appoints  teachers  and  regulates  the  courses  of  study.  Each 
Department  has  an  excellent  system  of  secondary  schools,  called 
lycees;  and  the  higher  institutions  are  among  the  most  famous  in 
the  world. 

The  advance  of  industry  in  the  forty-three  years  between  the 
Franco-Prussian  and  the  World  War  was  enormous.  The  yearly 
production  of  wealth  tripled  (though  population  increased  very 


1 Special  report ; the  Dreyfus  trials. 
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slightly).  Coal  mines  turned  out  four  times  as  much  coal  in  1911 
as  in  1871,  and  the  number  of  patents  granted  in  1911  was  five 
times  as  many  as  in  1871.  (It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  Ger- 
many had  taken  from  France  — in  Alsace-Lorraine  — its  richest 
iron  districts.) 

This  progress  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
France  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country.  The  peculiar 
thing  about  French  society,  down  to  the  World  War,  was  the 
number  of  small  landowners  and  the  prosperity  of  this  landed 
peasantry.  In  1900,  more  than  half  the  entire  population  lived  on 
the  soil,  and  three-fourths  the  soil  was  under  crops.  The  great 
mass  of  cultivators  owned  little  farms  of  from  five  to  fifty  acres. 
France  supplied  her  population  with  foodstuffs,  and  exported  a 
large  surplus.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  was  carried  so  far  that  it 
was  difficult  to  introduce  the  best  machinery  (though  neighborhood 
associations  were  being  founded  to  own  machinery  in  common). 
The  peasant  was  intelligent,  industrious,  thrifty,  prosperous,  happy, 
and  conservative.  He  wished  to  educate  his  son,  and  he  had  a high 
standard  of  living,  compared  with  other  European  peasantry. 
With  five  or  six  children,  a farmer  owning  five  or  ten  acres  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  up  this  standard,  and  to  leave  his  chil- 
dren as  well  off  as  he  himself  had  been.  Therefore  the  peasantry 
have  not  wished  large  families,  and  for  a long  time  population  has 
been  almost  stationary.  (By  the  census  of  1911  it  was  a little 
under  forty  millions,  and  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  with  its 
two  millions  of  people,  somewhat  more  than  balances  in  numbers 
the  losses  in  the  War.) 

France  Becomes  a Nation  of  “ Little  Capitalists.”  — Before  the 
War  this  population  was  a “nation  of  little  savers,”  and  conse- 
quently a nation  of  money  lenders.  Through  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, England  had  been  the  world’s  banker.  In  1900,  France  was 
beginning  to  hold  that  place.  After  1900,  when  a government 
wished  to  float  a huge  loan,  or  when  capitalists  wished  to  finance 
some  vast  industrial  enterprise,  France  commonly  furnished  the 
cash.  England  still  had  more  wealth  than  France ; but  it  was 
largely  fixed  in  long-time  investments,  while  French  wealth  was 
held  by  a great  number  of  people  of  small  means,  all  seeking 
constantly  for  investments.  The  French  national  debt  was  not 
held,  Hke  the  English  or  the  American,  in  1911,  by  men  of  great 
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wealth,  in  large  amounts,  but  by  some  3,000,000  French  people,  — 
shopkeepers,  clerks,  artisans,  day-laborers,  small  farmers,  — in 
small  amounts.  The  French  government  under  the  Third  Republic 
had  encouraged  this  tendency  of  the  workingman  to  invest  savings, 
by  putting  bonds  on  sale  at  every  village  post  office  in  small 
denominations  — as  low  even  as  one  franc  (20  cents).  (This 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  many  bridges  over  the  Seine  stands  this  government  build- 
ing of  France,  like  some  Grecian  temple  from  the  Age  of  Pericles, 

admirable  plan  of  encouraging  all  citizens  to  become  bondholders 
— and  “stockholders’’  in  the  national  prosperity  — was  adopted 
by  Canada  during  the  World  War.) 

German  invasion  in  1914-1918  made  much  of  the  richest  part  of 
France  a hideous  desert,  and  drained  the  rest  of  workers  and  of 
wealth.  However,  patient  toil  repaired  the  ravages  during  the 
decade  following  the  Armistice.  The  slow  fall  of  the  franc  encour- 
aged the  export  industries  until  the  close  of  1926.  France  had  little 
unemployment  until  the  world  economic  crisis  finally  began  to 
affect  her  seriously  about  1932. 

Politics  in  France  have  been,  much  of  the  time,  upon  a lower  level 
than  business  life.  The  best  minds  of  France  have  seldom  been 
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present  in  the  Chamber.  That  body  has  been  broken  into  many 
parties,  and  the  ministries  have  been  kaleidoscopic  in  their  changes. 
This  meant  chionic  confusion  and  inefficiency ; and  the  government 
has  suffered  from  red  tape  and  from  a widespread  taint  of  corrup- 
tion in  politics.  After  1900  the  Socialists  gained  power  rapidly; 
and  in  the  election  of  1914  they  became  the  largest  of  the  nine 
groups  in  the  Assembly.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  their  great  leader, 
Jaures,  was  assassinated  by  a fanatic,  but  his  lieutenants  entered 
the  Government  of  National  Defense. 

France  Once  More  Becomes  a Colonial  Empire.  — About  1750 
France  bade  fair  to  be  the  great  colonial  power  of  the  world. 
Thirteen  years  later  saw  her  stripped  of  all  possessions  outside 
Europe,  except  a few  unimportant  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
in  the  Antilles  and  some  small  ports  in  India.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  France  became  again  a colonial  power.  In  1830  the 
government  of  Charles  X took  advantage  of  an  insult  by  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  to  a French  consul  to  seize  territory  in  North  Africa. 
In  the  middle  of  the  century  this  foothold  had  grown,  through 
savage  and  bloody  wars,  into  complete  occupancy  of  Algeria. 
The  Third  Republic  introduced  civil  rule,  and  since  1880,  Algeria 
has  been  not  so  much  a foreign  possession,  or  a colony,  as  a part  of 
France  separated  from  the  rest  by  a strip  of  sea.  The  French  make 
only  a small  part  of  the  population,  it  is  true,  but  the  country  is 
orderly  and  civilized.  The  settled  portion  is  divided  into  Depart- 
ments, hke  those  in  European  France,  with  representatives  in  the 
French  legislature.  To  this  long-desolate  Barbary  Coast,  French 
rule  has  restored  the  fertility  and  bloom  that  belonged  to  it  as  the 
garden  of  the  ancient  Roman  world. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  vast  French  colonial  empire  has  been  se- 
cured since  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Algeria  was  one  of  five  great 
states  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  — Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis  (now  Tunisia),  Tripoli,  Egypt.  All  five  had  long  been  virtu- 
ally independent  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  though  in  name  they  had 
remained  part  of  the  decaying  Turkish  Empire.  And  all  five,  until 
Europeans  stepped  in,  were  in  a vicious  state  of  misrule,  disorder, 
and  tyranny.  We  have  seen  how  in  1881  Egypt  fell  under  Britain’s 
.protection.  France  quickly  regretted  that  she  had  so  easily  given 
up  her  claim  to  share  in  that  rich  land,  and  in  the  same  year  she 
seized  gladly  upon  disorders  in  Tunis  as  an  excuse  for  extending 
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her  authority,  from  Algeria  eastward,  over  that  country.  In 
1904  she  began  in  like  fashion  to  extend  her  sway  in  North  Africa 
toward  the  west;  establishing  a protectorate  over  part  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

Before  seizing  upon  Tunis  in  1881  — an  act  sure  to  arouse  violent 
resentment  in  Italy,  which  looked  upon  Tunis  as  her  own  prey  — 
the  French  government  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  its  plans  before 
Bismarck.  That  astute  statesman  at  that  time  had  not  begun  to 
have  any  colonial  ambition  for  Germany,  and  he  encouraged  the 
French  project,  welcoming  the  chance  to  arouse  hostility  between 
France  and  Italy.  (Indeed,  with  characteristic  crookedness,  he 
at  the  same  moment  encouraged  Italy  to  hope  for  Tunis.)  Soon 
afterward,  however,  Germany  herself  entered  the  race  for  colonial 
empire  ; and  in  1911  an  extension  of  French  rule  in  Morocco  almost 
plunged  Europe  into  war.  William  II  of  Germany  sent  a warship 
to  Agadir,  a harbor  of  Morocco,  and  “rattled  the  saber  in  the  scab- 
bard.” But  Britain  supported  France;  and  Germany  was  par- 
tially appeased  by  the  cession  to  her  of  part  of  the  French  Congo 
territory.  * 

France  has  huge  possessions  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  on  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  besides  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  (map 
facing  page  680).  In  America  she  holds  Guiana  (Cayenne),  with  a 
few  ports  in  the  Antilles.  In  Oceanica,  between  1884  and  1887  she 
obtained  New  Caledonia  and  several  smaller  islands.  Her  most 
important  colonies,  outside  Africa,  are  in  the  peninsula  of  Indo- 
China  in  southeastern  Asia.  Napoleon  III  seized  Cambodia  and 
Cochin  China ; and  the  Third  Republic,  with  little  more  scruple, 
seized  Tonking  in  1884,  Anam  in  1886,  and  Siam  to  the  Mekong  in 
a savage  war  in  1893-1896.  For  many  years,  moreover,  the 
imperialistic  forces  in  France  (“chauvin  ” politicians  and  some  large 
business  interests)  sought  an  indirect  control  in  Syria.  Syria  is  now 
under  a French  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

At  the  same  time,  France  is  not  herself  (naturally)  a colonizing 
nation.  Even  in  the  settled  portions  of  her  colonial  empire  the 
European  population  is  small.  The  total  area  of  the  colonial 
possessions  is  about  four  million  square  miles,  of  which  about  three 
and  a half  million  are  in  Africa.  The  orderly  regions  have  a share 
in  self-government,  and  most  of  them  have  representatives  in  the 
legislature  at  Paris. 
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The  Contest  between  Church  and  State.  — Down  to  the  World 
War,  the  most  critical  contest  in  the  Third  Republic  was  the  cen- 
tury-old struggle  between  church  and  state  for  the  control  of 
education.  At  the  creation  of  the  Third  Republic,  the  state  paid 
the  expenses  of  all  organized  churches,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Mohammedan.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  French  people  in 
1900  were  members  of  the 
Catholic  church ; ^ but,  even 
in  so  strongly  Catholic  a land, 
the  people  felt  much  distrust 
of  political  influence  from  the 
Catholic  clergy. 

This  was  largely  because 
during  the  strenuous  period 
from  1871  to  1879  the  clergy 
threw  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  Monarchists.  Cried 
Gambetta,  in  one  of  his  fiery 
orations,  — “Clericalism  ! 

That  is  our  foe . ’ ’ Accordingly, 
when  the  Republicans  came 
into  power,  they  hastened  to 
weaken  the  church  by  taking 
from  it  its  ancient  control 
over  the  family.  Marriage  was 
made  a civil  contract  (to  be  performed  by  a magistrate)  instead  of 
a sacrament;  divorce  was  legalized,  despite  the  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  church  against  it ; and  all  religious  orders  were  forbidden 
to  teach  in  either  public  or  private  schools. 

For  a time,  extreme  Catholics  were  driven  into  opposition  to  the 
government ; but  the  wise  Pope  Leo  XIII  moderated  the  bitterness 
of  the  political  warfare  by  recommending  that  French  Catholics 
rally  to  the  Republic  and  try  to  get  the  privileges  they  needed  by 
influencing  legislation  (1893).  On  its  side,  the  government  then 
for  a time  let  some  of  the  anti-clerical  laws  rest  unenforced.  But 
about  1900,  the  Republicans  and  Radicals  became  alarmed  again 


' Mohammedanism  is  confined  to  Algeria.  Two  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
France  in  1900  were  Protestants.  Nearly  twenty  per  cent  had  no  church  con- 
nection. 
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at  the  evidence  of  Monarchic  sympathies  still  existing  among  the 
aristocracy,  and  even  among  army  officers,  and  convinced  them- 
selves that  these  sympathies  were  due  to  the  remaining  clerical 
influence  in  the  schools.  In  the  years  1901-1903,  thousands  of 
church  schools  were  closed  by  the  police,  sometimes  amid  riots  and 
tumults.  Pope  Pius  X protested,  and  deposed  two  French  bishops 
who  had  acquiesced  in  the  government’s  policy.  The  government 
recalled  its  ambassador  from  the  papal  court,  and  prepared  a plan 
which  it  called  “separation  of  church  and  state.” 

A law  of  1905  declared  the  nation  the  owner  of  all  church  property 
in  France.  Each  religious  community,  however,  was  invited  to 
organize  as  a self-supporting  “association  for  public  worship,” 
with  the  permanent  use  of  its  old  property.  Protestant  churches 
complied  ; but  such  organization  was  forbidden  to  Catholics  by  the 
pope  as  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  church. 

In  the  elections  of  1906,  however,  the  nation  gave  an  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  to  the  whole  anti-clerical  policy;  and  then  the 
government  evicted  great  numbers  of  Catholic  clergy  from  their 
homes  (for  refusing  to  obey  the  law  of  1905)  and  banished  multi- 
tudes of  monks  from  the  country.  In  1914,  when  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  began,  two  thousand  of  these  banished  priests  returned  to 
France  to  fight  in  the  ranks  against  the  invaders  of  their  country. 
From  that  time  on,  ‘ ‘ anti-clericalism  ’ ’ ceased  to  be  a plank  in  party 
programs.  When  Alsace-Lorraine  was  restored  to  France  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  special  concessions  were  granted  to  the 
church  in  the  recovered  district  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  not 
only  of  the  clergy  but  also  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Hazen,  or  Hayes.  On  the  constitution,  Lowell’s 
Greater  European  Governments  or  Sait’s  Government  and  Politics  of  France. 
For  recent  changes.  The  Statesman’s  Year  Book. 
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The  Reichstag  Building  in  Berlin 

At  the  time  Hitler  gained  complete  power  in  Germany,  this  building  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  Communists  were  accused  and  several  tried  in  a famous  trial  at 
Leipzig.  A Dutchman  was  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  executed ; the  others  were 
freed. 

CHAPTER  LVIII 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  1871-1914 

Germany : a Despotic  Federal  State.  — The  Germanic  Con- 
federation of  1814-1867  was  a loose  confederacy  of  sovereign  states. 
The  German  Empire  of  1871-1918  was  a federal  state.  The 
central  government  was  strengthened  immensely  by  the  change, 
and  for  nearly  half  a century  it  grew  steadily  in  power. 

But  this  German  federated  Empire  was  made  up  not  of  repub- 
lican states  but  of  monarchic  states  (4  kingdoms,  18  duchies, 
3 free  cities).  The  controlling  body  in  the  Empire  was  the  Federal 
Council,  consisting  during  most  of  its  history  of  56  delegates, 
appointed  by  the  rulers  of  the  different  states  and  directed  from 
day  to  day  by  those  princes.  This  council  (Bundesrath)  prepared 
measures  for  the  legislature,  and  had  a veto  upon  all  laws. 

The  imperial  legislature  was  the  Reichstag  — a one-House 
assembly  elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  Of  the  397  delegates, 
Prussia  had  236.  Practically,  the  power  of  this  assembly  was 
limited  to  accepting  or  rejecting  proposals  from  the  Bundesrath. 
Even  its  control  over  taxation  was  incomplete.  Most  revenue 
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measures  were  standing  laws.  That  is,  once  passed,  they  could 
not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  The 
imperial  ministry,  appointed  by  the  emperor,  was  called  “re- 
sponsible,” but  not  in  the  English  sense;  it  was  not  obliged  to 
resign  when  defeated  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  imperial  government  was  frugal  and  efficient.  It  made 
justice  in  the  courts  easy  to  secure;  it  guarded  against  food 
adulteration  long  before  the  rest  of  the  world  did;  and  in  other 
ways  it  zealously  protected  the  public  health.  But  alongside 
this  watchful  paternalism,  there  were  grievous  faults.  Ger- 
many had  been  made  by  violence,  and  the  result  showed  in  the 
spirit  of  militarism  and  in  the  predominance  of  the  methods  of  the 
drill  sergeant.  Police  rule  was  all-pervading.  Said  a keen  for- 
eign observer  (1896) : “To  live  in  Germany  always  seems  to  me 
like  a return  to  the  nursery.”  Even  worse  was  the  contemptuous 
and  oftentimes  brutal  treatment  of  civilians  by  army  officers. 
For  years  the  newspapers  contained  reports  of  gross  and  unpro- 
voked insults,  and  sometimes  of  violent  assaults,  by  officers  upon 
unoffending  citizens,  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  redress  in 
the  courts.  There  was  no  security  for  personal  rights.  Trial 
by  jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  public  meetings,  and 
free  speech  existed  only  in  a limited  degree.  To  criticize  the 
emperor  in  the  press,  ever  so  lightly,  was  hkely  to  land  the  offender 
in  jail  for  a considerable  term. 

In  theory,  the  emperor  was  only  the  life  president  of  the  feder- 
ation. But  this  life  presidency  was  hereditary  in  the  kings  of 
Prussia.  The  emperor  was  head  of  the  army;  and  through  his 
control  over  the  ministry  and  over  so  large  a part  of  the  Bundesrath 
(he  appointed  the  large  Prussian  delegation)  he  controlled  all 
foreign  relations  and  virtually  held  a veto  upon  all  domestic  legisla- 
tion. He  held  still  mightier  authority  in  the  Empire  from  his 
position  as  despotic  ruler  of  Prussia.  Prussia  had  three-fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  Empire,  and  more  than  that  part  of  the 
power.  Her  divine-right  “constitution”  was  the  one  “granted” 
by  the  king  in  ’48.  It  left'  the  king  virtually  an  autocrat  in 
Prussia ; and  Prussia’s  power  made  him  an  autocrat  in  the  Empire. 

The  Divine-Right  Emperors.  — At  his  coronation,  Wilham  I 
took  the  crown  from  the  communion  table,  declaring,  “The  crown 
comes  only  from  God,  and  I have  received  it  from  His  hands.” 
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In  1888  William  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  III.  Freder- 
ick was  an  admirer  of  parliamentary  government  upon  the  English 
pattern ; but  his  three  months’  reign  brought  no  change  in  the 
government. 

William  11,  the  son  of  Frederick,  returned  to  the  principles  of 
his  grandfather.  As  a youth,  he  had  been  a great  admirer  of 
Bismarck ; but  it  soon  became  plain  that  the  two  men  were  each 
too  masterful  to  work  together, 
and  in  1890  the  emperor  curtly 
dismissed  the  chancellor  from 
office.  Thereafter,  William  II 
himself  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Empire,  and  he  was 
a greater  force  in  European 
politics  than  any  other  sov- 
ereign in  Europe.  He  believed 
thoroughly  in  the  divine-right 
theory,  and  he  repeatedly 
stated  it  in  as  striking  a form 
as  ever  did  James  I of  England 
or  Louis  XIV  of  France,  two 
or  three  centuries  ago.  In  the 
Visitors’  Book  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Munich,  he  wrote, 

“The  will  of  the  king  is  the  supreme  law.”  In  an  address  to  his 
army,  he  said : “On  me,  as  German  Emperor,  the  spirit  of  God  has 
descended.  I am  His  sword  and  His  Vice-regent.”  “All-High- 
est” was  a recognized  form  of  address  for  the  emperor.  And  the 
phrase  ironically  attributed  to  him  — “Me  und  Gott ” — is  no 
great  exaggeration  of  the  patronizing  way  in  which  he  often 
referred  to  the  Almighty  as  a partner  in  his  enterprises. 

Some  survey  like  the  foregoing  is  needful  to  guard  us  against 
the  “tyranny  of  names.”  England  and  Germany  in  1914  were 
both  “ constitutional  monarchies” ; but  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  were  in  any  way  alike,  even  in  government.  They  stood 
at  the  two  poles  of  government.  England  had  a democratic 
government,  in  which  the  monarchic  and  aristocratic  survivals 
were  practically  powerless  — mere  matters  of  form ; the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  one  of  the  most  absolute  autocracies  in  the  world. 
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England’s  ideals  were  based  upon  industry  and  world  peace: 
Germany’s  ideals  were  based  upon  militarism  and  conquest. 
Englishmen  thought  of  the  state  as  a condition  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  man : Germans  thought  of  individual  men 
as  existing  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  absolutist  state. 

Junkers  and  Capitalists.  — This  divine-right  militaristic  autoc- 
racy was  upheld  (1)  by  the  landed  squires,  or  junkers,  and  (2)  by 
the  capitalists.  The  junkers  were  rural  and  largely  a Prussian 
class,  especially  strong  toward  the  east.  The  capitahsts  were  a 
new  class  in  Germany.  The  industrial  revolution,  with  the 
factory  system,  which  had  grown  up  in  England  before  1800  and 
in  France  by  1825,  did  not  begin  to  make  headway  in  Germany 
until  nearly  1870.  Then,  indeed,  manufactures  and  trade  grew 
by  leaps  — aided  by  the  iron  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  by  subsidies 
from  the  huge  war  indemnity  just  then  exacted  of  France. The 
whole  artisan  class  was  trained  to  “efficiency”  in  trade  schools, 
— which  were  distinctly  class  schools,  suited  on  this  German 
plan  to  an  undemocratic  land  only,  in  which  the  son  of  an  artisan 
must  look  for  no  higher  station  than  his  father.  And  on  the 
other  hand  there  appeared  a new  figure  in  German  life,  the  princely 
manufacturing  capitalist.  After  1880,  the  thousands  of  this 
class  took  their  place  — alongside  the  junker  nobility  — as  a chief 
support  of  German  autocracy,  with  a vivid  expectation  of  favors 
to  be  received  in  form  of  special  privileges. 

The  Spread  of  the  Prussian  Army  System.  — German  autocracy 
had  also  its  physical  arm.  After  1866,  the  Prussian  army  system 
was  extended  over  all  Germany.  At  twenty  each  man  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  ranks  for  two  years’  active  service.  For  five 
years  more  he  was  a member  of  the  “active  reserves,”  with  two 
months  in  camp  each  year.  These  reserves  were  to  be  called 
out  for  regular  service  in  c^se  of  war.  For  twelve  years  more  he 
was  listed  in  the  territorial  reserve  — liable  for  garrison  duty  in 
time  of  war,  and  even  for  front  rank  service  in  special  need.  Ex- 
emption from  training  was  usually  allowed  to  the  only  son  of  a 
dependent  widow  and  to  those  unfit  because  of  physical  defects. 

1 All  this  meant  a tremendous  growth  of  cities.  Hamburg  grew  from  350,000 
people  in  1870  to  1,000,000  in  1910;  Berlin  from  820,000  to  2,000,000;  Essen 
from  50,000  to  300,000 ; while  many  wholly  new  centers  of  trade  appeared  where 
had  been  only  farming  hamlets.  The  population  of  the  Em.pire  doubled  in  these 
forty  years,  and  all  this  increase  was  a city  increase. 
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The  Prussian  victories  of  1866  and  1870  convinced  all  Europe 
of  the  superiority  of  this  system  over  the  old  professional  armies, 
and  nearly  every  state  in  Europe  soon  adopted  it,  with  slight 
variations.  The  burden  was  enormous  — the  most  woeful  waste 
of  human  energy  the  world  ever  saw  — and  the  direct  cost  was 
far  less  than  the  indirect  cost  involved  in  withdrawing  so  large 


One  of  Germany’s  Crack  Prussian  Regiments 
Militarism  was  a god  to  the  leaders  of  Germany  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  mailed-fist  was  paramount. 

a part  of  each  man’s  best  years  from  productive  work.  (Britain, 
trusting  to  her  navy,  and  the  United  States,  trusting  to  her  position, 
were  the  only  large  countries  that  dared  refuse  the  crushing  burden 
— and  for  England  the  cost  of  her  navy  was  almost  as  serious.) 

Worse  still,  this  militarism  was  a constant  temptation  to  war. 
Rulers  could  not  but  regret  leaving  their  costly  tools  to  rust 
unused.  Thousands  of  ambitious  young  officers  in  every  land 
necessarily  looked  forward  to  war  as  a chance  to  justify  their 
training  and  their  cost,  to  the  nation.  And  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion, militarism  developed  a disposition  to  trust  to  force  in  dealing 
with  other  nations,  rather  than  to  good-will  and  reason. 

Even  worse,  militarism  develops  a state  of  mind  hostile  to  true 
democracy  at  home.  Men  come  to  exalt  the  army  above  the 
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civil  authorities,  and  to  adopt  a servile  attitude  toward  autocratic 
army  officers.  All  these  evils  were  found  in  surprising  degree  in 
the  German  Empire,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  in 
Prussia  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Germany. 

How  the  “ Iron  Rule  ” of  Bismarck  Failed.  — For  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  Empire  was  estabhshed,  Bismarck  directed 
its  course.  The  ‘‘Iron  Chancellor”  was  a ruler  of  tremendous 
power  of  will;  but  he  carried  his  pohcy  of  “blood  and  iron”  into 
civil  affairs  — and  failed.  Three  contests  fill  the  period. 

1.  The  Empire  had  brought  Catholic  and  Protestant  Germany 
under  one  government  — which  prepared  the  way  for  conflict. 
The  first  struggle,  however,  came  within  the  Catholic  church. 
In  1870  a General  Council  of  the  church  declared  the  pope  infallible 
(incapable  of  error)  in  promulgating  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals. 
Many  of  the  German  Catholic  clergy  refused  assent  to  this  “in- 
novation” in  doctrine  (as  they  regarded  it)  and  took  the  name 
of  “Old  Cathohcs.”  The  orthodox  bishops  attacked  this  sect 
vigorously,  and  expelled  instructors  in  the  schools  who  did  not 
teach  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

Then  Bismarck  stepped  in  to  defend  the  Old  Catholics  and  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church.  Under  his 
influence,  the  legislature  expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Germany,  and 
took  marriage  and  all  education,  private  and  public  (even  the 
education  of  the  clergy),  from  the  control  of  the  church.  To 
enforce  these  laws,  priests  were  deprived  of  office,  and  were  even 
punished  by  long  terms  of  imprisonment  or  by  exile.  When  the 
pope  declared  that  the  anti-clerical  laws  ought  not  to  be  obeyed, 
Bismarck  confiscated  ecclesiastical  salaries  and  took  into  the 
government’s  hands  all  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  church. 
From  1875  to  1879,  one-fifth  the  parishes  in  Prussia  had  no  clergy ; 
schools  and  seminaries  were  closed;  chairs  of  theology  in  the 
universities  were  vacant ; houses  of  the  clergy  were  raided  by  the 
police ; and  numbers  of  men  of  devoted  Christian  lives  and  broad 
scholarship  languished  in  prison. 

This  persecution,  however,  steadily  lost  favor  among  the  people. 
A strong  and  growing  Catholic  party  in  the  Reichstag,  “the 
Center,”  hampered  all  Bismarck’s  projects;  and  finally  he  was 
forced  to  make  terms  with  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  legislation  he 
desired  against  the  Socialists  and  for  tariffs.  In  1880  the  govern- 
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ment  began  its  retreat;  and  it  abandoned  step  by  step  .every 
position  it  had  assumed  in  the  quarrel. 

2.  Sociahsm  did  not  become  prominent  in  Germany  until 
after  1848.  German  Sociahsm  was  founded  by  Karl  Marx,  but 
its  teachings  were  thrown  among  the  masses  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
a briUiant  writer  and  orator.  When  manhood  suffrage  was  intro- 
duced  (in  the  election  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German 
Confederation),  the  Socialists  got  their  first  chance.  They 
held  eight  seats  in  the  Reichstag  of  1867.  Faithful  to  their  doctrine 
of  human  brotherhood,  these  men  in  1870  earnestly  opposed  the 
war  with  France,  especially  after  it  became  a war  for  conquest. 
This  “unpatriotic”  attitude  resulted  in  a check.  The  leaders 
were  tried  for  treason  and  condemned  to  years  of  imprisonment ; 
and  in  the  first  Imperial  Reichstag  (1871)  the  party  had  only 
two  representatives.  But  in  1874  the  number  had  risen  to  nine, 
and  in  1877,  to  twelve. 

Bismarck  then  began  to  feel  it  needful  to  put  down  Socialism. 
His  first  effort  to  secure  repressive  laws  from  the  Reichstag  failed, 
but  it  called  out  two  attempts  by  Sociahst  fanatics  to  assassinate 
the  emperor  (1877,  1878).  This  played  into  Bismarck’s  hands 
and  made  the  Reichstag  ready  to  go  all  lengths  against  the  “Red 
Specter.”  New  laws  gave  the  government  authority  to  dissolve 
associations,  break  up  meetings,  confiscate  publications,  and 
imprison  or  banish  suspects  by  decree.  Not  content  with  these 
extraordinary  powers,  Bismarck  made  them  retroactive,  and  at 
once  banished  from  Berlin  sixty  or  seventy  men  who  had  formerly 
been  connected  with  the  Socialists. 

The  Socialists  met  this  ruthless  severity  with  as  much  fortitude 
as  the  Catholic  clergy  had  shown  in  their  conflict.  Socialism  for 
a time  became  an  underground  current.  In  1881,  just  after  the 
beginning  of  the  repressive  legislation,  the  Socialist  vote  fell  off 
somewhat ; but  in  the  election  of  1884  it  had  risen  to  over  half  a 
million  — much  more  than  ever  before  — and  in  1887  it  was  over 
three-fourths  of  a million.  Then  the  repressive  laws  were  allowed 
to  expire.  Again  the  Iron  Chancellor  had  failed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle,  Bismarck  used  also  a 
wiser  policy.  He  tried  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
the  Socialist  agitators  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  along  lines  pointed  out  by  the  Socialists  themselves. 
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In  1884  he  said,  — “Give  the  workingman  the  right  to  work  while 
he  is  well,  and  assure  him  care  when  he  is  sick,  and  maintenance 
when  he  is  old,  and  the  Social  Democrats  will  get  no  hold  upon 
him.”  In  accordance  with  this  program,  Bismarck  favored  the 
introduction  of  great  public  works  to  afford  employment,  and 
he  created  a state  fund  to  help  insure  the  injured  and  the  aged. 

In  this  social  insurance,  Germany  was  a pioneer  whose  good 
example  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The  legislation,  however, 
did  not  weaken  Social  Democracy.  Indeed  the  Socialists  railed 
at  it  as  fear-inspired,  poor-law  legislation.  To  Bismarck,  and  to 
William  II,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  divine-right  government  to 
care  for  the  laborer.  To  the  Social  Democrats,  it  was  the  right 
of  the  laborers  themselves  to  control  the  government  and  to 
care  for  themselves  through  it. 

It  is  convenient  here  to  carry  the  topic  of  Socialism  down  to 
the  Great  War.  After  1898  the  Socialists  were  much  the  largest 
political  party,  gaining  heavily  in  every  election.  In  1912  the 
total  vote,  12,188,000,  was  split  among  fifteen  parties,  but  the 
Socialists  cast  4,239,000  of  those  votes  — or  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  any  other  party.  This  was  largely,  no  doubt,  because 
the  Socialist  conventions  had  put  first  in  their  platforms  a number 
of  practical  political  and  economic  measures  which  the  average 
Englishman  or  American  would  not  regard  as  dangerous,  — such 
as  universal  suffrage  (including  “votes  for  women”),  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  equal  electoral  districts,  payment  of  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  and  responsibility  of  the  government  to  the 
Reichstag. 

3.  Equally  violent,  and  more  long-continued,  was  Bismarck’s 
effort  to  Germanize  the  Poles  of  Posen,  the  Danes  of  Sleswig,  and 
the  French  of  Alsace.  To  each  of  these  subject  peoples,  Germany 
forbade  the  use  of  its  own  language.  The  Sleswig  Danes  were 
not  allowed  to  teach  any  history  in  their  schools  prior  to  the  time 
when  they  were  seized  by  Prussia.  The  Poles  were  tempted  by 
the  government  to  sell  their  lands  to  German  immigrants;  and 
when,  instead,  they  sold  cheap  to  their  own  race,  the  lands  were 
seized  by  the  government  (with  compensation).  But  even  then 
the  Germans  whom  the  government  induced  to  settle  in  Posen 
rapidly  became  Poles  in  feeling,  as  those  induced  to  settle  in 
Alsace  often  became  French.  To  the  end,  the  delegates  in  the 
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Reichstag  from  these  three  districts  were  always  in  opposition 
to  the  government.  The  Prussian  system,  begotten  of  force,  had 
confidence  only  in  force  — and  so  proved  itself  unfit  for  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  life.^ 

The  Growth  of  Commerce  Demanded  a Colonial  Empire.  — 

In  still  another  matter,  Bismarck’s  failure  was  less  blamable. 
The  old  Germany  of  his  youth  had  been  an  agricultural  country. 
Foreign  trade  had  been  of  little  consequence.  The  new  com- 
mercial Germany  that  grew  up  after  1870  he  never  felt  any  real 
sympathy  for;  but  after  a short  resistance,  in  1878,  he  yielded 
to  its  demands  for  high  protective  tariffs.  But  the  manufacturing 
interest  began  early  to  call  also  for  a colonial  empire,  outside 
Europe,  as  a safe  and  sole  market ; and  this  demand  Bismarck 
resisted  for  years. 

But  the  manufacturers’  demand  for  colonies  was  supported  also 
by  a people’s  demand.  After  1880  the  label  “Made  in  Germany” 
began  to  be  seen  on  all  sorts  of  articles  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  before  1900  Germany  had  passed  all  countries  except  England 
and  the  United  States  in  manufactures  and  trade.  Still  the  nation 
was  not  content.  Population  was  growing  rapidly,  and  many 
millions  had  sought  homes  in  other  lands,  mainly  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  And  so  in  1884,  partly  to 
meet  the  commercial  demands  of  the  capitalists,  and  partly  to  keep 
future  German  emigrants  under  the  German  flag,  Bismarck  reluc- 
tantly adopted  the  policy  of  acquiring  colonies. 

William  II  Pursues  His  Pan-German  Policy  without  Bismarck. 
— At  that  time  Germany  had  no  possessions  outside  Europe,  and 
no  war  navy.  But  though  late  in  entering  the  scramble  for 
foreign  possessions,  she  made  rapid  progress,  especially  after  the 
young  William  II  dismissed  Bismarck  from  office  in  1890.  William 
stood,  not  for  Bismarck’s  policy  of  preserving  the  great  existing 
Germany  of  that  day,  but  for  a new  “Pan-German”  policy  of 
making  Germany  greater  — by  means  even  more  unscrupulous  than 
those  Bismarck  had  used  — until  she  should  be  world-mistress. 

Thereafter  the  colonial  empire  mounted  by  leaps.  At  the 
opening  of  the  World  War,  Germany  had  vast  possessions  in 

1 There  should  be  no  trouble  in  distinguishing  between  this  policy  of  forceful 
Germanization  of  unwilling,  conquered  subjects,  and  our  Canadianization,  by 
inducement,  of  those  foreigners  who  of  their  own  will  have  sought  homes  in  our 
midst. 
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Africa,  a million  square  miles  in  all,  mainly  on  the  Guinea  coast 
and  in  South  Africa  on  both  east  and  west  coasts  (map  facing 
page  680),  many  valuable  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Shantung  province  of  China d None  of  these  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, interested  German  ambition  so  deeply  as  did  one  other 
advance  — into  Asia  Minor  — which  began  in  earnest  about 

1900.  Germany  did  not  get 
absolute  title  to  territory  there ; 
but  she  did  secure  from  Turkey 
various  rich  concessions,  guar- 
anteeing her  for  long  periods  the 
sole  right  to  build  and  operate 
railroads  and  to  develop  valu- 
able mining  and  oil  resources. 
This  ‘ ‘ economic  penetration  ’ ’ 
she  expected  confidently  to  con- 
vert into  full  ownership. 

To  secure  such  concessions, 
Germany  sought  the  Turk’s 
favor  in  unworthy  ways.  A 
growing  moral  sense  in  inter- 
national matters  made  it  im- 
possible for  England  after  1880 
to  bolster  longer  the  oppressive 
Turkish  rule  over  subject  Chris- 
tian peoples ; but  her  old  place  was  taken  gladly  by  Germany, 
which  loaned  to  the  Sultan  skilled  officers  to  reorganize  his  armies 
and  supplied  him  with  the  most  effective  arms  against  revolt  by 
Christian  natives  (as  in  the  Turkish  war  'with  Greece  in  1897  over 
Cretan  freedom). 

This  important  change  of  English  and  German  poficy  appeared 
plainly  during  the  horrible  Armenian  Massacres  of  1894-1895. 
To  check  a probable  move  for  Armenian  independence,  the  Turkish 
government  turned  loose  upon  that  unhappy  province  — for  the 
first  of  several  times  to  come  — hordes  of  savage  soldiery  to  carry 


The  Aged  Bismarck 

This  is  as  he  looked  when  dismissed  from 
power  by  Kaiser  William  II. 


Two  German  missionaries  were  murdered  in  China  in  1897,  and  the  Kaiser  made 
that  a pretext  for  this  last  seizure.  A German  Socialist  paper  in  a satirical  cartoon 
represented  him  as  saying,  — “If  only  my  missionaries  hold  out,  I may  become 
master  of  all  Asia.” 
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out  a policy  of  frightfulness  by  licensed  murder,  pillage,  and  ravish- 
ment of  a peaceful  population.  At  once  the  English  people  in 
monster  mass  meetings  called  upon  their  government  to  intervene 
by  arms.  But  Russia,  fearful  lest  her  Armenians  might  be  en- 
couraged to  rebel,  supported  Turkey;  France,  just  then  hostile 
to  England  in  colonial  matters  and  bound  to  Russia  as  an  ally, 
took  the  same  side ; and  the  German  emperor  chose  this  moment 
to  send  his  photograph  and  that  of  his  wife  to  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  of  Turkey,  to  show  his  friendly  adherence.  From  his 
retirement  the  aged  Gladstone  once  more  Hfted  his  voice,  urging 
that  even  under  these  hopeless  conditions,  England  should  alone 
take  up  the  work  of  mercy;  but  the  Tory  prime  minister.  Lord 
Salisbury,  confessing  regretfully  that  in  1854  and  1878  “we  put 
our  money  on  the  wrong  horse,”  felt  powerless  to  act. 

This  sharp  opposition  of  policy  was  one  reason  why  Germany 
came  to  look  upon  England  as  the  chief  foe  to  her  expansion. 
Accordingly  Kaiser  William  determined  to  make  Germany  a great 
navM  power.  He  constructed  the  Kiel  Canal,  so  that  the  navy 
might  have  perfect  protection,  and  so  that  it  might  instantly 
concentrate  in  either  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  and  year  by 
year,  against  violent  Socialist  resistance,  he  forced  vast  appropri- 
ations through  the  Reichstag  to  construct  more  and  huger  super- 
dreadnoughts. 

For  Further  Reading.  — Dawson’s  Bismarck  and  State  Socialism; 
Grooch,  Germany. 

Review  Exercise. — Make  a brief,  or  outline,  for  the  history  of  Germany 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  World  War.  Do  the  like  for  France  and 
for  England. 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

OTHER  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

ITALY,  TO  1922  1 

How  Italy  Met  Some  Problems  and  Solved  Them.  — The  con- 
stitution of  Italy  was  the  one  given  to  Sardinia  in  1848.  It 
provided  for  a limited  monarchy  with  a ministry  responsible  to 
the  legislature.  Until  1882  voting  was  restricted  by  a high 
property  qualification  to  about  one  man  in  seven,  but  by  1913,  by  | 
successive  steps,  virtual  manhood  franchise  had  been  established.  \ 
Local  government  was  patterned  upon  that  of  France. 

In  1861  Italy  had  no  schools  except  those  taught  by  religious  \ 
orders,  and  only  26  per  cent  of  the  population  (above  six  years  i 
of  age)  could  read  and  write.  The  next  twenty  years,  through  ’ 
the  introduction  of  a fair  system  of  free  public  schools,  increased  ' 
this  percentage  to  38  ; and  twenty  years  more,  to  44.  The  higher  ij 
educational  institutions  were  excellent ; and  in  history  and  science 
Italian  scholars  held  high  rank. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  at  its  birth  was  far  behind  the  other 
great  states  of  Europe.  Its  proper  tasks  were  to  provide  for 
public  education,  to  repress  brigandage,  to  build  railroads,  to  * 
foster  useful  industries,  to  drain  malarial  swamps  and  reclaim  ' 

1 This  section  holds  good  for  Italy  as  it  was  before  the  dictatorship  of  Mussolini,  I 
beginning  in  1923.  ^ 
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abandoned  lands,  and  to  develop  the  abundant  water  power  on 
the  east  slope  of  the  Apennines  so  as  to  furnish  electric  power 
for  manufacturing  (particularly  necessary  since  Italy  has  no 
coal).  Progress  in  all  this  was  hindered  by  the  poverty  of  the 
people  and  by  tremendous  expenses  for  military  purposes.  Italy 
was  freed  by  force  of  arms,  in  1859-1861.  The  new-born  state, 
for  many  years  more,  feared  that  the  work  might  be  undone  by 
France  or  Austria;  so  it  adopted  the  usual  European  military 
system,  with  even  longer  terms  of  active  service  than  were  required 
in  Germany  or  France. 

The  Results  of  Crushing  Taxation.  — Taxation  was  crushing ; 
and  yet,  much  of  the  time,  the  government  could  hardly  meet 
expenses.  For  many  years  even  before  the  World  War,  a fourth 
of  the  revenue  went  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and 
a large  part  of  the  rest  was  for  military  purposes,  leaving  only 
a small  part  for  the  usual  and  helpful  purposes  of  government. 
To  make  ends  meet,  the  government  was  driven  to  desperate 
expedients.  Salt  and  tobacco  were  made  government  monopolies  ; 
the  state  ran  a lottery;  and  taxation  upon  houses,  land,  and 
incomes  was  so  exorbitant  as  seriously  to  hamper  industry. 

Economic  distress  led  to  political  and  socialistic  agitation. 
The  government  at  first  met  this  by  stern  repressive  legislation. 
Socialists  and  Republicans  were  imprisoned  by  hundreds ; and 
for  years  at  a time  large  parts  of  Italy  were  in  “state  of  siege,” 
or  under  martial  law.  The  Radicals  and  Socialists,  however, 
gained  slowly  in  the  parliament ; and  after  1900  violent  repres- 
sion was  given  up.  Then  at  once  it  appeared,  as  in  France,  that 
the  Socialists  were  a true  political  party ; and  for  years  they  exer- 
cised influence  even  in  the  ministries. 

Italy’s  Colonial  Policy.  — A large  emigration  left  Italy  each 
year,  mainly  for  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Partly  in 
the  hope  of  retaining  these  emigrants  as  Italian  citizens,  the  govern- 
ment took  up  a policy  of  securing  colonies.  Indeed  the  new-born 
kingdom  of  Italy  almost  at  once  began  to  dream  of  renewing 
ancient  Italian  control  in  the  Mediterranean.  Just  across  from 
Sicily  lay  Tunis,  one  of  the  rich  but  anarchic  provinces  of  the 
decaying  Turkish  Empire.  To  be  ready  to  seize  this  plum  when 
ripe,  Italy  began  to  build  a navy,  and,  at  crushing  cost,  she  finally 
made  hers  among  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  But  before 
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she  was  quite  ready  to  act,  France  stepped  in.  Bitterly  chagrined, 
Italy  then  used  her  military  and  naval  force  to  secure  valuable 
territory  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  (1885),  and  (1911-1912)  to 
seize  Tripoli  from  Turkey  because  Italian  subjects  were  not 
properly  protected  in  the  former. 

Another  difficulty  about  territory  long  troubled  Italy.  When 
Austria  gave  back  Venetia  to  Italy  in  1867,  it  was  not  by  any 
means  the  ancient  Venetia  in  extent.  Old  Venetia  had  reached 
down  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  Dalmatia;  and  the 
modern  seaport,  Trieste,  was  still  largely  Italian  in  blood  — though 
the  country  district  about  it  was  mainly  Slav.  Italy  desired  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  with  complete  control  of  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  this  matter,  right  and  wrong  were  intermingled,  so  that  a 
just  solution  of  the  problem  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  But 
another  part  of  the  same  trouble  was  simpler.  Lombardy, 
redeemed  in  1859,  certainly  should  have  included  the  Trentine 
district  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Alps,  with  its  purely  Italian 
population;  but,  through  the  favor  of  Napoleon  III,  Austria 
retained  it.  This  Italia  Irredenta”  (Unredeemed),  along  with 
unredeemed  Trieste,  was  a constant  source  of  danger  to  European 
peace  down  to  the  World  War. 

Italy  and  the  Pope.  — Italy  had  also  a serious  problem  in  the 
relations  of  state  and  church.  In  1870,  when  Italy  took  possession 
of  Rome,  Pope  Pius  IX  protested  against  the  act  as  a deed  of 
brigandage  — though  the  citizens  of  Rome  ratified  the  union  by 
a vote  of  ninety  to  one.  The  government  left  the  pope  all  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign,  though  his  territory  was 
reduced  to  a single  palace  (the  Vatican)  and  some  small  estates. 
Within  this  domain  the  pope  still  kept  his  own  court,  maintained 
his  own  diplomatic  service,  and  carried  on  the  machinery  of  a state. 
A generous  annual  income  was  also  set  aside  for  him  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy,  but  he  never  accepted  it. 

In  common  with  many  zealous  Catholics,  however.  Pope  Pius 
IX  felt  that  to  exercise  his  proper  influence  as  head  of  the  church, 
he  must  be  an  independent  temporal  princd  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
form.  He  refused  to  recognize  the  Italian  state  or  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  never  left  his  palace  grounds,  and  styled  him- 
self the  “Prisoner  of  the  Vatican.”  His  successors  followed  this 
policy,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  have  usually  approved  it.  The 
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great  majority  of  the  people  of  Italy,  however,  though  almost 
unanimously  Catholic  in  religion,  supported  the  government’s 
policy.  For  a long  time  it  seemed  possible  that,  in  case  of  a general 
European  war,  Austria  might  restore  the  old  Papal  States  by  a 
partition  of  Italy. 

(When  Mussohni  became  dictator,  he  made  a settlement  with 
the  pope.  See  Chapter  LXVIII.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  TO  1914 

How  the  Austrian  Empire  Became  a Dual  Monarchy.  — Down 
to  the  World  War,  the  Austrian  Empire  remained  ‘‘a  tangle  of 
races  and  a Babel  of  tongues.”  The  peoples  spoke  eleven  distinct 
languages,  besides  numerous  dialects.  A fourth  of  them  were 
German  (11  millions) ; a fifth  Magyar,  or  Hungarian  (9  millions) ; 
the  rest  were  Itahans,  Jews,  Illyrians,  or  Slavs.  These  Slavs 
made  half  the  population,  but  they  were  broken  up  into  many 
sub-races.  Only  the  German  language  was  allowed  in  the  schools, 
the  press,  or  the  courts.  For  a Bohemian  to  publish  a paper  in 
his  native  language  was  a crime. 

But  in  her  wars  of  1859  and  1866,  Austria  found  her  subject 
peoples  a source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and  saw 
that  they  rejoiced  at  her  defeats.  German  Austria  at  last  was 
given  a free  parliament ; but  this  did  not  conciliate  the  powerful 
non-German  populations ; and  finally  the  two  strongest  elements 
(German  and  Hungarian)  joined  hands  to  help  each  other  keep 
control  over  all  the  others.  “Austria-Hungary”  became  a dual 
monarchy,  a federation  of  two  states.  Each  half  of  the  Empire 
had  its  own  constitution,  and  the  two  halves  had  the  same 
monarch  and  a sort  of  common  legislature. 

These  arrangements  of  1867  sacrificed  the  Slavs.  The  Ger- 
mans remained  dominant  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Magyars  in  the  Hungarian  half.  The  union  of  the  two 
was  not  due  to  any  internal  ties,  but  wholly  to  selfish  fears.  With- 
out Hungarian  troops  the  Austrian  Germans  and  their  emperor 
could  not  any  longer  hold  Bohemia  in  subjection;  and  without 
Austria  to  support  her,  Hungary  would  lose  her  border  Slav 
districts  and  perhaps  be  herself  absorbed  in  Slav  Europe. 

Of  course  such  a union  was  one  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Bo- 
hemia continued  to  demand,  if  not  independence,  at  least  that 
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she  be  admitted  into  the  imperial  federation  as  an  equal  third 
state.  The  Poles  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  hoped  for  a revival 
of  an  independent  Poland.  The  Italians  longed  to  be  annexed 
to  Italy.  The  Roumanians  of  eastern  Hungary  wished  to  be 
joined  to  free  Roumania.  The  Croats  and  Slovaks  desired 
independence  or  union  with  Serbia.  With  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity and  education,  toward  the  twentieth  century,  it  became 
less  possible  for  the  two  dominant  races  to  use  the  old  cruel  methods 
to  keep  down  the  subject  peoples.  For  many  years,  historians 
had  ventured  to  prophesy  that  a general  European  war,  if  one 
came,  would  probably  end  this  ill-sorted  conglomerate  state. 

SPAIN 

Spain : a Government  by  Revolt.  — We  have  seen  that  the 
Holy  Alliance  restored  despotism  in  Spain  in  1823.  For  the 
next  ten  years  the  Liberals  were  persecuted  vigorously.  To  own 
a foreign  book  was  a crime.  In  1831  a woman  was  hanged  in 
Madrid  for  embroidering  on  a flag  the  words,  “Law,  Liberty, 
Equality.” 

The  cruel  and  suspicious  King  Ferdinand  died  in  1833;  but, 
for  forty  years  more,  Spain  passed  from  revolution  to  revolution, 
— none  for  liberty,  each  for  some  ruler  or  military  chieftain  — with 
many  paper  constitutions.  The  government  was  government  by 
revolt  — with  surprisingly  little  bloodshed.  It  has  been  wittily 
said  that  during  this  period  “revolution  in  Spain  became  a fine 
art.” 

Two  Years  a Republic.  — For  two  years  (1873-1874)  the  Repub- 
licans got  control  of  the  government.  They  elected  one  of  their 
leaders,  Castelar,  president,  but  they  gave  him  an  unworkable 
constitution.  To  save  his  country  from  bloody  anarchy,  Castelar 
after  a few  months  turned  his  vague  legal  authority  into  a benef- 
icent dictatorship.  The  choice,  he  saw,  lay  between  bayonet 
rule  in  the  hands  of  disciplined  troops  controlled  by  good  men, 
and  pike  rule  in  the  hands  of  a vicious  rabble  led  by  escaped 
galley  slaves.  He  candidly  abandoned  his  old  theories,  and  with 
wise  energy  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  assailed  as  a tyrant.  When 
the  Cortes  reassembled,  his  old  friends  passed  a vote  of  lack  of 
confidence.  The  commander  of  the  troops  asked  for  permission 
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to  disperse  the  Cortes;  but,  by  resigning  promptly,  Castelar 
showed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  prolong  his  personal  authority. 
Today  no  one  doubts  his  good  faith  or  good  judgment,  and  the 
name  of  this  republican  statesman-author-dictator  stands  out 
as  the  chief  glory  of  Spain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


Cathedral  and  the  Giralda 

In  Seville,  upon  the  site  of  a Moorish  mosque,  stands  this  famous  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  beautiful  tower  of  the  mosque,  the  Giralda,  still  remains. 

The  Reforms  of  a Constitutional  Monarchy.  — Castelar’s 
resignation  was  followed  by  anarchy  and  more  revolutions ; but 
in  1876  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  with  a regular  constitu- 
tion, introduced  Spain  to  a somewhat  more  hopeful  period.  The 
government  in  theory  rested  mainly  in  the  Cortes.  This  body 
consisted  of  a Senate  and  a Congress.  Half  the  senators  were 
elected,  while  the  rest  were  appointed  for  life.  The  congressmen 
were  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  (after  1890).  The  ministry 
was  expected  to  resign  if  outvoted  in  the  Cortes,  but,  in  practice, 
parliamentary  majorities  did  not  yet  really  make  ministries. 
Instead,  ministries  made  parliamentary  majorities,  as  in  England 
a century  and  a half  ago ; but  after  1876  for  half  a century  no 
party  “called  in  the  infantry.” 
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Until  1881  the  energies  oh  the  government  went  mainly  to 
restoring  order.  Then,  for  ten  years,  reform  crowded  upon 
reform.  Jury  trial  was  introduced ; civil  marriage  was  permitted ; 
popular  education  was  encouraged;  the  franchise  was  extended; 
the  slaves  in  the  colonies  were  freed ; and  the  system  of  taxation 
was  reformed.  As  a result,  trade  mounted  by  bounds;  manu- 
factures developed ; railroads  and  telegraphs  were  tripled.  Popu- 
lation doubled  within  a century,  rising  from  ten  millions  to  twenty. 
Above  all,  the  number  of  peasant  landowners  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

The  Loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  — Until  1898,  the 
surviving  colonial  empire  (Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  so  on)  was 
a drag  upon  progress.  After  1876  a series  of  efforts  was  made  to 
give  good  government  and  some  measure  of  self-control  to  Cuba, 
which  had  been  in  incessant  and  wasting  rebellion ; but  the  prob- 
lem was  too  difficult  to  be  worked  out  by  a country  so  backward 
at  home.  In  1894  Cuba  rose  again  for  independence.  Spain 
made  tremendous  efforts  to  hold  her,  and  for  some  years,  at  an 
immense  cost,  maintained  an  army  of  200,000  men  at  a distance 
of  2000  miles  from  home.  The  warfare,  however,  was  reducing 
Cuba  to  a desert;  and  finally,  in  1898,  the  United  States  inter- 
fered. The  Spanish- American  War  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
all  the  Spanish  colonies,  except  a few  neighboring  islands  and 
some  districts  in  northwest  Africa. 

Problems  with  Which  Spain  Has  Had  to  Deal.  — It  may  be 
maintained  that  this  loss  has  proved  a gain.  The  poverty  of  the 
government  was  serious.  The  interest  charge  on  the  huge  national 
debt  was  a crushing  burden,  and  until  1900  the  debt  itself  was 
constantly  growing.  Now  that  Spain  no  longer  had  the  task 
of  holding  distant  colonial  possessions,  she  concluded  to  reduce 
her  absurd  army  system  and  to  use  the  money  for  the  development 
of  the  intellect  of  the  people  and  of  the  resources  of  the  land. 
She  still  had  ambitions,  however,  to  extend  her  colonial  possessions 
in  Africa;  and  she  long  kept  a natural  hope  that,  in  case  of  a 
general  European  war,  she  might  regain  Gibraltar.  This  last 
consideration  went  far  to  make  her  somewhat  pro-German  in  the 
World  War  in  spite  of  her  official  neutrahty. 

Catholicism  was  the  state  rehgion.  Though  the  constitution 
promised  freedom  of  worship,  no  other  religious  services  were  per- 
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i mitted  in  public.  In  this  respect  Spain  was  the  most  backward 
j of  European  lands.  She  was  also  sadly  backward  in  education, 
ji  There  was  a compulsory  education  law,  but  it  was  a paper  edict, 
i In  1909  a government  investigation  found  30,000  towns  and 
villages  with  no  public  school  whatever,  while  in  10,000  other 
places  the  schools  were  in  hired  premises  — many  of  them  grossly 
I unfit  for  the  purpose  — connected  with  slaughterhouses,  ceme- 
teries, or  stables.  The  only  schools  in  most  of  the  country,  out- 
side these  public  schools,  were  “nuns’  schools,”  teaching  only  the 
catechism  and  needlework.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  population 
could  read  and  write. 

Spanish  Liberals  wished  to  change  all  this  radically,  (1)  by 
separating  church  and  state,  and  (2)  by  excluding  clerical  control 
from  the  schools.  But  the  introduction  of  manhood  suffrage 
in  1900  proved  disastrous  to  such  reforms.  It  strengthened 
the  Clericals  and  Conservatives  in  the  Cortes,  because  of  the 
absolute  obedience  paid  at  elections  by  the  peasants  to  their 
priests,  and  for  many  years  progress  in  education  and  in  politics 
almost  ceased. 

A revival  of  liberal  and  radical  movements  occurred  after  the 
War.  King  Alfonso  was  exiled  and  a repubhc  declared.  Sweep- 
ing social  reforms  were  carried  through,  and  church  and  state 
were  separated.  In  1934  a moderate  Conservative  reaction 
made  itself  felt,  and  in  1935  civil  strife  was  unhappily  continuing. 
On  April  5 the  London  Times  observed:  “The  situation  reflects 
little  credit  on  Spanish  capacity  to  work  democratic  parliamentary 
institutions.” 

Nevertheless,  in  international  affairs,  and  especially  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  Spanish  statesmen  have  exercised  great  and 
beneficial  influence. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PORTUGAL 

The  Republic  of  Portugal  and  Its  Problems.  — In  1821,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1820,  the  king  of  Portugal 
accepted  a constitution.  For  many  years,  however,  the  country 
was  distracted  by  revolutions,  and  by  wars  between  claimants 
for  the  crown ; but  in  1910  a sudden  uprising  set  up  a republic, 
which  so  far  (1935)  seems  stable.  British  influence  is  strongly 
felt  in  Portugal’s  foreign  relations. 
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Until  1910  Catholicism  was  the  state  religion.  Indeed  there 
were  only  a few  hundred  people  of  other  faiths  in  the  country. 
But  the  Republican  government  at  once  established  complete 
religious  freedom,  confiscated  the  church  property,  and  adopted 
a plan  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  like  that  set  up 
in  France  in  1906.  Education,  by  law,  is  universal  and  gratuitous ; 
but  in  practice  the  lav/  is  not  thoroughly  applied. 

Her  colonies  are  still  extensive  (in  the  Verde  islands,  in  Africa, 
and  in  India) , but  they  do  not  pay  expenses.  Their  administra- 
tion is  inefficient,  and  it  has  frequently  been  proposed  to  sell  them 
to  stronger  nations.  For  thirty  years  the  national  finances  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  a dictatorship  established 
in  1933  put  an  end  to  administrative  disorder. 

BELGIUM 

Reforms  in  Belgium.  — The  constitution  of  Belgium  is  still 
that  of  1831,  with  a few  amendments.  The  king  acts  only  through 
responsible  ministers.  In  1831  the  franchise  rested  upon  the 
payment  of  a high  tax;  and  even  in  the  ’eighties  only  one  man 
in  ten  could  vote.  Agitation  began  for  further  extension  of  the 
franchise ; but  the  parliament  voted  down  bill  after  bill.  Finally, 
in  1893  the  Labor  party  declared  a general  strike,  in  order  to 
exert  poHtical  pressure,  and  the  crowds  of  unemployed  men  in 
Brussels  about  the  parliament  house  threatened  serious  riots. 
The  militia,  too,  showed  a disposition  to  side  with  the  rioters. 
The  members  of  parliament,  looking  on  from  the  windows,  changed 
their  minds,  and  quickly  passed  a new  franchise  law,  providing 
for  manhood  suffrage,  with  plural  votes  (one  or  two  extra  votes) 
for  wealth  and  education.  In  1919  (after  the  World  War)  plural 
votes  were  abolished.  The  leading  political  parties  are  the 
Clericals,  the  Liberals,  and  the  Socialists. 

For  many  years  Belgium  ranked  among  the  leading  industrial 
nations.  In  1910  the  population  was  seven  and  a half  millions 
— more  than  double  that  in  1815.  The  people  were  happy, 
progressive,  and  prosperous.  Then  for  more  than  four  years 
(1914-1918)  this  little  land  was  ravaged  by  the  World  War. 
Recovery  was  slow,  and  in  1935  the  Belgian  franc  was  devaluated 
for  the  third  time.  Dissensions  between  the  two  races,  Walloons 
and  Flemings,  added  to  national  difficulties. 
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HOLLAND  (KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS) 

Since  Belgium  broke  away  from  it  in  1831,  the  prosperous 
little  Dutch  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  lived  uneventfully. 
(Happy  are  the  nations  that  have  no  history !)  Its  eight  and  a 
half  million  inhabitants  — Protestants  and  Catholics  — are  among 
the  most  progressive  and  well-to-do  in  the  world.  The  upper 
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Louvain  University  Library 


One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  Flemish  design  in  all  Belgium  is  this  university 
library.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Germans  during  the  war,  but  later  restored  by 
American  philanthropists. 


house  of  its  parliament,  or  States-General,  is  elected  by  the  eleven 
provincial  legislatures;  the  lower  house,  by  universal  suffrage 
(since  1918). 

As  a colonial  Power,  the  Netherlands  exerts  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  economic  and  financial  life  of  Europe.  Its  rich  and 
well-governed  colonial  empire,  chiefly  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  is 
sixty  times  greater  in  extent  than  “ Holland  ” itself,  and  has  a popu- 
lation of  61  millions.  In  1925  a first  step  was  taken  toward  the 
encouragement  of  self-government  in  Netherlands  India. 
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DENMARK 

Government,  Education,  and  Farm  Industry.  — The  king  of 
Denmark  granted  a paper  constitution  in  1848 ; but  real  constitu- 
tional government  began  only  after  the  defeat  of  1864  at  the  hands 
of  Bismarck.  Two  years  of  democratic  agitation  then  secured 
the  constitution  of  1866.  This  document  promises  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  creates  a Diet  (Rigsdag)  of  two 
Houses.  The  Landthing,  or  upper  house,  is  composed  partly 
of  members  appointed  by  the  king,  partly  members  elected  on 
a very  high  property  basis.  The  Folkthing,  or  lower  house, 
is  elected.  In  1901  the  vote  was  given  to  all  seK-supporting 
men,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  1915  it  was  extended  to  all  men 
and  most  women.  In  1901,  after  a thirty  years’  contest,  ministries 
were  made  responsible  to  the  Representatives. 

Denmark  is  the  special  home  of  co-operation  among  farmers. 
The  land  is  not  naturally  fertile.  The  people,  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  poor  and  ignorant.  Agri- 
culture was  backward,  and  the  defeat  by  Prussia  and  Austria  in 
1864  left  the  little  state  impoverished.  Its  people  were  forced  to 
seek  some  escape  from  their  condition. 

A new  system  of  schools  pointed  the  way.  Denmark  contains 
15,000  square  miles  with  nearly  three  millions  of  people.  That  is, 
it  has  more  people  than  Ontario,  in  one-seventeenth  the  territory. 
More  than  a third  of  these  people  are  farmers.  For  them,  a 
hundred  or  more  high  schools  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy.  Most  of  these  schools,  too,  give  special  short 
courses  in  the  winter,  and  these  are  largely  attended  by  adult 
farmers  and  their  wives.  The  schools  are  not  merely  industrial; 
even  the  short  courses  emphasize  music  and  literature.  They 
aim  to  teach  not  merely  how  to  get  a living,  but  also  how  to  live 
nobly.  And  they  have  taught  the  Danish  farmers  the  methods 
of  successful  co-operation. 

Local  co-operative  societies  are  found  in  almost  every  distinct 
line  of  farm  industry,  — in  dairying,  in  the  hog  industry,  in  mar- 
keting eggs,  in  breeding  cattle,  in  producing  improved  seed,  in 
securing  farm  machinery,  in  farms  loans.  The  local  societies 
are  federated  into  national  organizations.  The  central  society 
that  markets  eggs  and  dairy  products  has  an  office  in  London  as 
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well  as  in  Copenhagen,  and  owns  its  own  swift  steamers  to  ply- 
daily  between  the  two  capitals. 

Thanks  to  the  co-operative  system,  the  profits  go  to  the  producers, 
not  to  middlemen.  Best  of  all,  the  Danish  peasant,  on  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  land,  is  an  educated  man,  cultured  because  of  his 
intelligent,  scientific  mastery  of  his  work. 


. ^ . Ewing  Galloway 

Danish  Milkmaids 

Denmark  has  discovered  that  co-operation  in  the  farm  and  dairy  industries  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  individual  farmer. 


In  1914,  Denmark  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farming 
countries  in  the  world.  But  the  World  War  ruined  its  two  chief 
markets,  England  and  Germany ; and  for  several  years  that  lit- 
tle neutral  land  — industrious,  frugal,  intelligent  — suffered  dire 
economic  distress,  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  This  is  one  of  the 
striking  evidences  of  the  close  interdependence  of  the  different 
part's  of  our  modern  world. 

Believing  that,  for  so  small  a country,  armaments  would  prove 
a costly  and  even  dangerous  luxury,  the  Danes  remained  in  1935 
practically  disarmed  in  the  midst  of  a re-arming  Europe. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 


The  “Union”  of  1814.  — The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  took 
Norway  from  Denmark  and  gave  it  to  Sweden,  to  reward  that 
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country  for  services  against  Napoleon.  But  the  Norwegian  people 
declined  to  be  bartered  from  one  ruler  to  another.  A Diet  or 
Storthing,  assembled  at  Eidvold,  declared  Norway  a sovereign 
state,  and  adopted  a liberal  constitution  (May  17,  1814).  Sweden, 
backed  by  the  Powers,  made  ready  to  enforce  its  claims,  but 
finally  a compromise  was  arranged.  The  Diet  elected  the  Swedish 
king  as  king  of  Norway  also  on  condition  that  he  should  recognize 
the  new  Norwegian  constitution.  That  document  made  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Storthing  wholly  independent  of  the  king’s  will,  and 
also  provided  that  the  royal  veto  should  have  no  effect  upon  a 
bill  passed  in  three  successive  sessions. 

Norway’s  Struggle  for  Self-Government.  — The  union  lasted 
almost  a century,  but  there  was  a growing  chasm  between  the 
two  lands.  Sweden  had  a strong  aristocracy  and  a considerable 
city  population.  Norway  even  then  had  only  a weak  aristocracy, 
and  was  a land  of  independent  peasants  and  sturdy  fisherfolk 
and  sailors.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  Storthing  suc- 
ceeded in  abolishing  nobility  in  Norway,  after  two  vetoes  by  the 
king,  and  in  1884  it  established  manhood  suffrage  against  his  will. 
Meantime  there  had  begun  agitation  for  a greater  amount  of  self- 
government. 

In  1872-1874  the  Storthing  passed  a bill  three  times,  requiring 
the  ministries  to  resign  if  outvoted.  King  Oscar  II  declared  that 
this  was  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  In  such  a case,  he 
urged,  the  rule  limiting  his  veto  could  not  apply,  and  he  declined 
to  recognize  the  law.  Civil  war  seemed  at  hand ; but  a new  elec- 
tion in  1884  showed  that  the  Norwegians  were  almost  unanimous 
in  the  demand,  and  the  king  yielded.  (Oscar  II  came  to  the 
Swedish  throne  in  1872,  and  his  moderation  and  fairness  had 
much  to  do  on  other  occasions  also  with  preventing  an  armed 
conflict,  which  impetuous  men  on  either  side  were  ready  to  pre- 
cipitate. He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  sat  upon  European 
thrones  in  the  last  century.) 

This  victory  made  the  real  executive  in  Norway  Norwegian, 
for  all  internal  affairs.  The  Storthing  passed  at  once  to  a demand 
for  power  to  appoint  Norwegian  consuls.  But  the  constitution 
had  left  the  regulation  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  king’s  hands ; and 
the  Swedish  party  exclaimed  with  some  reason  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  ruin  the  slight  union  that  remained  between 
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the  two  countries,  and  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Again 
King  Oscar  insisted  that  on  such  a matter  his  veto  could  not  be 
overridden.  Finally  in  1905,  after  twenty  years  of  strenuous 
struggle,  the  Storthing  by  almost  unanimous  vote  declared  the 
union  with  Sweden  dissolved. 

The  aristocratic  element  in 
Sweden  called  for  war;  but 
King  Oscar  was  nobly  resolute 
that  the  two  peoples  should 
not  imbrue  their  hands  in  each 
other’s  blood.  The  Swedish 
labor  unions,  too,  threatened 
a general  strike,  to  prevent 
violent  coercion  of  their  Nor- 
wegian brethren.  In  July  the 
Norwegians  declared  in  favor 
of  independence  in  a great 
national  referendum,  by  a vote 
of  368,000  to  184.  Sweden 
bowed  to  the  decision.  In 
September,  1905,  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  both  peoples,  a peace- 
ful separation  was  arranged 
upon  friendly  terms;  and  then  independent  Norway  chose  a 
Danish  prince  (Haakon  VII)  for  king. 

In  1901  the  Storthing  gave  the  franchise  in  all  municipal  matters 
to  women  who  paid  (or  whose  husbands  paid)  a small  tax.  In 
1907  the  parliamentary  franchise  was  given  to  the  same  class  of 
women.  Thus,  Norway  was  the  first  sovereign  state  to  give  the 
franchise  to  women. 

Swedish  Government  Reform.  — Until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Sweden  was  backward  in  politics.  The  Diet  was  made  up, 
medieval  fashion,  of  four  estates  — nobles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and 
peasants  — and  the  king  could  always  play  off  one  class  against 
another.  In  1866  this  arrangement  was  replaced  by  a modern 
parliament  of  two  houses,  but  for  nearly  half  a century  more  the 
franchise  excluded  a large  part  of  the  adult  males.  Agitation 
for  reform  began  vehemently  in  1895.  Seventeen  years  later, 
the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  parliament 
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was  given  to  all  adult  men,  but  with  plural  votes  for  wealth.  At 
the  same  time  women  secured  the  franchise  for  all  matters  of 
local  government.  Then  in  1919,  sweeping  reforms  abolished 
plural  voting  and  established  simple  universal  suffrage  for  men 
and  women  in  both  national  and  local  affairs.  Since  the  War, 


The  Matterhorn 

This  is  Switzerland’s  most  majestic  peak,  beloved  of  all  true  mountaineers. 

Sweden  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  Her  Labor  and  Socialist  parties  have  been 
disciplined  and  effective.  She  has  proven  herself  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  enlightened  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

THE  SWISS  REPUBLIC 

A Loose  Confederacy  in  1830.  — The  Congress  of  Vienna  left 
the  Swiss  cantons  in  a loose  confederacy,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
United  States  before  1789. 

The  first  great  change  grew  out  of  religious  strife.  The  rich 
city  cantons  were  Protestant,  and  after  1830  they  became  pro- 
gressive in  politics.  The  old  democratic  cantons  were  Catholic, 
and  were  coming  to  be  controlled  by  a new  conservative  Clerical 
party.  The  confederacy  seemed  ready  to  split  in  twain.  The 
final  struggle  began  in  Aargau.  In  this  canton,  in  the  election 
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of  1840,  the  Progressives  won.  The  Clericals  rose  in  revolt.  To 
punish  them,  after  suppressing  the  rising,  the  Progressives  dis- 
solved the  eight  monasteries  of  the  canton.  This  act  was  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  of  the  Union;  and  the  seven  Catholic 
cantons  in  alarm  formed  a separate  league,  — the  Sonderbund, 

— and  declared  that  they  would  protect  the  Clericals  in  their 
rights  in  any  canton  where  they  might  be  attacked. 

A Federal  Republic  in  1847.  — The  Federal  Diet,  now  controlled 
by  the  Progressives,  ordered  the  Sonderbund  to  dissolve ; and  in 
1847  “The  Sonderbund  War”  was  begun  — seven  cantons  against 
fifteen.  The  despotic  Powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  prepar- 
ing to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Sonderbund,  but  the  Unionists 
(warned  and  encouraged  by  the  British  government)  acted  with 
remarkable  celerity  and  crushed  the  Secessionists  in  a three  weeks’ 
campaign.^  Metternich  still  intended  to  interfere,  but  the  revo- 
lutions of  1848  rendered  him  harmless.  Then  the  Progressives 
remodeled  the  constitutions  of  the  conquered  cantons,  so  as  to 
put  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Progressives  there,  and  adopted 
a new- national  constitution,  which  made  the  union  a true  Federal 
Republic. 

The  Federal  Assembly  (national  legislature)  has  two  houses, 

— the  Council  of  the  States  and  the  National  Council.  The  first 
consists  of  two  delegates  from  each  canton,  chosen  by  the  cantonal 
legislature.  The  second  house  represents  the  people  of  the 
union,  the  members  being  elected  in  single  districts,  like  our  federal 
M.P.’s.  The  franchise  is  given  to  all  adult  males,  and  elections 
take  place  on  Sundays,  so  that  all  may  vote.  The  Federal  Execu- 
tive is  but  a committee  of  seven  (the  Federal  Council),  chosen 
by  the  Federal  Assembly. 

Each  canton,  like  each  of  our  provinces,  has  its  own  constitution 
and  government.  In  a few  cantons  the  old  folkmoot,  or  primary 
Assembly,  is  still  preserved ; in  the  others  the  legislature  consists 
of  one  chamber,  chosen  by  manhood  suffrage.  In  each  there  is 
an  executive  council. 

1 There  are  interesting  points  of  likeness  between  the  civil  war  in  Switzerland 
and  that  a little  later  in  the  United  States.  In  both  countries  there  was  a conflict 
between  a national  and  a states  sovereignty  party.  In  both,  as  a result  of  war, 
the  more  progressive  part  of  the  nation  forced  a stronger  union  upon  the  more 
backward  portion.  In  both,  too,  the  states  which  tried  to  secede  did  so  in  defense 
of  rights  guaranteed  them  in  the  old  constitution,  which  they  believed  to  be  en- 
dangered by  their  opponents. 
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Tools  of  a'Direct  Democracy : the  Referendum  and  Initiative.  — 

As  a rule,  even  in  modern  democratic  countries,  the  people  govern 
themselves  only  indirectly.  They  choose  representatives,  and 
these  delegated  individuals  attend  directly  to  matters  of  govern- 
ment. Switzerland,  however,  has  shown  that  direct  democracy 
can  work  under  certain  conditions.  The  two  Swiss  devices  for 


A Remnant  of  Ancient  Democracy 
This  open-air  assembly  is  a “ Landesge- 
meinde  ” at  which  the  people  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons meet  to  cast  their  votes. 

than  this.  By  the  constitution  of  1848,  all  constitutional  amend- 
ments, cantonal  or  national,  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
and  in  some  cantons  this  compulsory  referendum  is  extended  to 
all  laws ; while,  by  an  amendment  of  1874,  a certain  number 
of  voters  by  petition  may  require  the  submission  of  any  national 
law.  (This  optional  referendum  has  been  in  use  in  the  separate 
cantons  for  most  of  the  nineteenth  century.) 

The  popular  initiative  is  a Swiss  development.  It  consists  in 
the  right  of  a certain  number  of  voters,  by  petition,  to  frame 
a new  bill  and  to  compel  its  submission  to  the  people.  A little 
before  1848,  this  device  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural 


this  end  are  known  as  the 
referendum  and  the  popular 
initiative. 

The  referendum  consists 
merely  in  referring  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by 
the  legislature  to  a popular 
vote.  This  practice  really 
originated  in  America.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted its  first  constitution 
to  a popular  vote  in  1778 
and  in  1780.  The  French 
Revolutionists  adopted  the 
practice  for  their  constitu- 
tions, and  the  plebiscites 
of  the  two  Napoleons  ex- 
tended the  principle  to  some 
other  questions  besides  con- 
stitutions. 

But  Switzerland  taught 
the  world  how  to  go  farther 
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complement  of  the  referendum.  By  1870,  in  nearly  all  the  cantons 
a small  number  of  voters  could  propose  any  law  they  desired. 
In  1891,  by  amendment,  this  liberal  principle  was  adopted  for 
the  national  government : a petition  of  fifty  thousand  voters  may 
frame  a law,  which  must  then  be  submitted  to  a national  vote. 

Thus  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature, 
can  frame  bills  by  the  initiative,  and  pass  on  them  by  the  ref- 
erendum. These  devices  for  direct  legislation  are  the  most  impor- 
tant experiments  made  in  late  years  by  democracy. 

The  Place  of  Switzerland  in  History.  — In  other  respects  also 
Switzerland  has  made  amazing  advances,  and  today  it  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  countries  in  the  world.  The  schools  are  among 
the  best  in  Europe : no  other  country  has  so  little  illiteracy. 
Comfort  is  well  diffused.  The  army  system  is  a universal  militia 
service,  lighter  than  has  been  known  almost  anywhere  else  in 
continental  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years.  Two-thirds  of 
the  people  are  German ; but  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  German,, 
are  official  languages,  and  the  debates  in  the  Federal  Assembly 
are  carried  on  in  all  three  tongues.  The  universal  patriotism 
of  the  people  is  a high  testimonial  to  the  strength  of  free  institu- 
tions and  of  the  flexible  federal  principle,  in  binding  together 
diverse  elements.  Said  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  a 
few  years  ago,  “The  Swiss  Confederation,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most 
successful  democracy  in  the  world.” 

Because  of  its  numerous  advantages,  including  its  permanent 
neutrality.  President  Wilson  chose  Switzerland  as  the  best  home 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  and  Geneva  as  the  proper  site  for  its 
buildings. 


Many  boats  sail  in  and  out  of  this  harbor  — warships  of  various  nations  and  peace- 
time ships  of  commerce. 


CHAPTER  LX 

RUSSIA 

Russia  in  Asia.  — Russia’s  destruction  of  Napoleon’s  Grand 
Army,  in  1813,  revealed  her  tremendous  power.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Russians  held  only  a part  of  what  is  now  South  Central 
Russia,  nowhere  touching  a navigable  sea.  Expansion,  since  then, 
has  come  partly  by  colonization,  partly  by  war. 

In  Asia,  Russian  advance  after  1800  was  steady  and  terrifying. 
She  aimed  at  ice-free  Pacific  ports  on  the  east,  and  at  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  seas  on  the  south,  besides  the  rich  realms  of 
Central  Asia  and  India.  In  1858  she  reached  the  Amur,  seizing 
northern  Manchuria  from  China.  Two  years  later  she  secured 
Vladivostok  — ice-free  for  most  of  the  year.  In  1895  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  was  begun,  and  in  1902  that  vast  undertaking  was 
completed  to  Vladivostok.  This  road  is  more  than  5000  miles  long, 
■ — nearly  double  the  length  of  the  great  Canadian  transcontinental 
roads.  Eventually  it  must  prove  one  of  the  great  steps  in  the 
advance  of  civilization ; and  it  has  been  fitly  compared  in  impor- 
tance to  the  finding  of  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  the  building  of  the  Suez  or  Panama  canals.  Meanwhile  Russia 
had  compelled  China  to  cede  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Port 
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Arthur  and  the  right  to  extend  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  through 
Chinese  Manchuria  to  that  port  (1898). 

On  the  south,  just  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Russia  secured  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus.  By  the  middle  of  the 
century  she  had  advanced  into  Turkestan.  From  that  lofty 
vantage  ground  she  planned  a further  advance,  and  by  1895  she 
extended  a great  Trans-Caspian  railway  to  within  seventy-five 
miles  of  Herat,  the  “key  to  India.”  Great  Britain  seemed  ready 
to  resist  further  advance  by  war ; but  a clash  in  Central  Asia  was 
postponed  by  Japan’s  victory  in  the  extreme  East. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Russia  was  busied 
with  vast  internal  improvements,  — not  only  the  great  railroads 
mentioned  above,  from  Moscow  to  the  Pacific  and  to  the  frontiers 
of  India,  but  also  a stupendous  system  of  canals  to  connect  her 
internal  waterways.  Under  such  conditions  at  home,  Russia  had 
every  reason  to  desire  peace  abroad ; but  in  1904  the  arrogant  folly 
of  her  military  classes  plunged  her  into  a war  with  Japan  as  unjust 
as  it  proved  ruinous.  To  the  amazement  of  the  world,  Russia’s 
huge  power  collapsed  utterly  on  land  and  sea,  and  she  was  thrust 
back  from  Port  Arthur  and  Manchuria.  Russia  still  covered  eight 
and  a half  million  square  miles  (between  two  and  three  times  the 
area  of  the  Dominion),  or  about  one-seventh  the  area  of  the  habit- 
able  earth;  and  she  had  a population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  — just  about  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  group  of 
English-speaking  peoples. 

Events  in  the  Reigns  of  the  Nineteenth-Century  Tsars.  — At 

the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  many  young  Russian  officers  came 
back  to  their  homes  full  of  the  ideals  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
Tsar  himself  (Alexander  I,  1801-1825)  had  been  educated  by  a 
liberal  Swiss  tutor ; and  for  a time,  in  a weak,  sentimental,  indeci- 
sive way,  he  favored  a liberal  policy,  and  introduced  a few  reforms. 
Metternich  won  him  from  these  tendencies ; and  then  many  edu- 
cated and  liberal  Russians  began  to  be  conspirators  against  Tsarism. 

The  cause  of  the  conspirators  was  long  hopeless,  because  it  had 
no  interest  for  the  masses.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  was  the  gap 
so  complete  between  upper  and  lower  classes.  Four-fifths  the 
population  of  European  Russia  were  serfs,  filthy,  ignorant,  de- 
graded, living  in  a world  wholly  apart  from  that  of  the  small  class 
of  educated  Russians. 
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Besides  the  serfs,  the  rural  population  comprised  a numerous 
nobility,  who  were  landed  proprietors;  and  in  the  cities  there 
were  small  professional  and  mercantile  classes.  For  two  hundred 
years  (since  Peter  the  Great)  these  upper  classes  had  had  at  least 
a veneer  of  Western  civilization.  At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 


The  Winter  Palace  of  the  One-time  Tsars  of  Russia 


Grandly  it  stands  in  the  square,  behind  the  triumphal  column  commemorating  the 
repulse  of  Napoleon,  — a relic  of  an  aristocracy  dead  and  gone.  Under  the  Soviet 
regime  the  building  with  its  thousand  rooms  has  been  made  a public  museum. 

century  their  conversation  was  carried  on,  not  in  Russian,  but  in 
French;  and  their  books,  fashions,  and  largely  their  ideas,  were 
imported  from  Paris. 

The  revolutionary  conspirators  from  these  upper  classes  were 
romantic  dreamers.  In  December  of  1825,  the  revolutionists 
attempted  a rising.  They  met  with  no  popular  support,  and  the 
new  Tsar  Nicholas  (1825-1855)  exterminated  almost  the  entire 
group  with  brutal  executions,  often  under  the  knout.  This 
cruelty,  however,  made  “the  Decembrists”  martyrs  to  the  next 
generation  of  generous-minded  Russian  youth;  and  their  ideas 
lived  on  in  the  great  Russian  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
like  Gogol  and  Turgeniev. 

The  reign  of  Nicholas  1 was  marked  also  by  the  beginning  of 
Slavophilism.  This  was  a movement  among  the  educated  classes 
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to  establish  a native  Russian  culture,  in  contrast  to  the  imported 
Western  veneer.  The  Russians  had  begun  to  believe  in  themselves 
as  the  future  leaders  of  a new  civilization.  They  looked  forward 
to  a vast  Pan-Slav  empire  (to  include  Bohemia  and  the  Slav  states 
of  the  Balkans)  which  should  surpass  Western  Europe  both  in 


A Peasant’s  Hut 

This  log  cabin  is  typical  of  the  homes  of  the  peasants  under  the  old  rulers.  A few 
of  the  huts  were  shingled  instead  of  being  thatched. 

power  and  in  the  character  of  its  culture.  Nicholas  gave  his  sup- 
port heartily  to  the  Slavophils,  in  large  part  because  he  despised 
the  Western  ideas  as  to  liberty  and  constitutional  government. 

In  the  closing  years  of  Nicholas,  however,  the  humiliation  of  the 
Crimean  War  revealed  the  despotic  bureaucratic  system  as  weak, 
when  pitted  against  Western  Europe ; and  this  helped  the  Russian 
liberals  to  win  to  their  side  the  new  Tsar,  Alexander  II  (1855-1881). 
Alexander  struck  the  shackles  from  the  press  and  the  universities, 
sought  to  secure  just  treatment  for  the  Jews,  introduced  jury  trial, 
established  a system  of  graded  representative  assemblies  in  the 
provinces  (the  zemstvos),  and,  in  1861,  against  the  almost  unani- 
mous opposition  of  the  nobles,  emancipated  the  fifty  million 
serfs. 
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Not  only  were  the  serfs  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles 
and  from  obligation  to  serve  them:  they  were  also  given  land. 
This  of  course  was  necessary  if  the  peasants  were  to  live  at  all. 
The  land,  like  the  serf,  was  taken  from  the  noble;  but  not  by 
confiscation,  and  not  enough  of  it.  Each  village  community  (mir) 
was  to  pay  for  its  land.  The  Tsar  paid  the  noble  landlord  down ; 
and  the  mir  was  to  repay  the  Tsar  in  small  installments  spread  over 
forty-nine  years.  Alexander  and  his  liberal  friends  intended  each 
village  to  receive  at  least  as  much  land  as  the  villagers  had  had  for 
their  support  while  serfs ; but  the  noble  officials,  who  carried  out 
the  details,  managed  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  land  and  to  make 
the  price  unduly  high.  The  peasants  found  themselves  at  once 
forced  to  eke  out  their  scanty  income  by  tiUing  the  land  of  the 
neighboring  landlord  — on  his  terms.  The  annual  redemption 
payments  to  the  government,  too,  were  excessive.  More  than  half 
the  peasant’s  labor  went  to  satisfy  the  tax-collector.  By  1890, 
one-third  of  the  peasant  body  had  pledged  their  labor  one  or  more 
years  in  advance  to  the  noble  landlords  — and  so  had  been  forced 
back  into  a new  serfdom.  The  peasants  remained  ignorant  and 
wretched,  with  a death-rate  double  that  of  Western  Europe. 
As  late  as  1900,  half  their  children  died  under  the  age  of  five ; and 
every  now  and  then  large  districts  were  devastated  by  famine  — 
while  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  lay  uncultivated. 

At  the  emancipation,  the  peasants  refused  to  believe  that  the 
Tsar  meant  to  give  them  such  small  allotments ; and  in  countless 
places  they  rose  in  bloody  riots  against  the  nobility  and  the  Tsar’s 
officers.  The  reactionary  parts  of  society  urged  upon  Alexander 
that  such  risings  were  the  product  of  the  progressive  writers  and 
newspapers  he  had  encouraged.  As  early  as  1862  the  Tsar  was  won 
to  this  view,  and  began  to  suppress  the  hberal  press.  Writers  who 
had  thought  themselves  within  the  circle  of  his  friendship  were 
imprisoned  in  secret  dungeons  or  sent  to  hard  labor  in  Siberian 
mines,  — without  trial,  merely  by  decree,  — and  the  brutal  police 
sought  to  crush  out  all  liberalism  by  barbarous  cruelty. 

The  liberals,  in  the  ’sixties,  had  come  to  include  the  great  body 
of  university  students.  These  youths,  — men  and  women  of  good 
family,  — ardent  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country,  now 
organized  societies  to  spread  information  about  the  peasants’ 
misery  among  the  upper  classes,  and  socialistic  ideas  among  the 
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peasants,  and  in  the  later  ’seventies  one  branch  of  these  persecuted 
radicals  decided  to  meet  violence  with  violence.  Their  secret 
organization  was  popularly  known  as  the  Nihilist  society.  They 
deliberately  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  by  assassination  after  assassination  they  sought  to 
avenge  the  barbarous  persecution  of  their  friends  and  to  terrify  the 
Tsar  into  granting  representative  government.  Alexander  at  last 
decided  to  grant  part  of  their  demands.  He  prepared  a draft  of  a 
constitution  which  was  to  set  up  a National  Assembly.  But  the  day 
before  this  plan  was  to  be  announced  the  Nihilists  dynamited  him. 

Alexander  III  (1881-1894)  returned  to  the  reactionary  policy  of 
his  grandfather  Nicholas.  What  remained  of  Alexander  II’s 
reforms  was  undone  — except  that  serfdom  could  not  well  be  re- 
stored in  law.  The  press  was  subjected  to  a sterner  censorship. 
University  teachers  were  muzzled,  being  forbidden  to  touch  upon 
matters  of  government  in  their  lectures.  Books  like  Green’s 
English  People  were  added  to  the  long  list  of  standard  works  whose 
circulation  was  forbidden.  The  royal  police  were  given  despotic 
authority  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  mirs. 

All  this  reactionary  policy  was  continued  by  the  next  — and  the 
last  — of  the  Tsars,  the  incompetent  Nicholas  II  (1894-1917),  and 
with  it  was  coupled  an  increase  in  the  despotic  attempt  to  Russian- 
ize the  border  provinces.  The  Finnish  and  German  Lutherans  of 
the  Baltic  regions,  the  Pohsh  Cathohcs,  the  Armenian  dissenters, 
the  Georgians,  and  the  Jews  were  aU  cruelly  persecuted.  Children 
were  taken  from  parents  to  be  educated  in  the  Greek  faith ; native 
languages  were  forbidden  in  schools,  churches,  newspapers,  legal 
proceedings,  or  on  sign  boards;  and  against  the  Jews  (who  had 
already  been  cruelly  crowded  into  the  Jewish  Pale)  bloody  pogroms 
were  organized  by  police  officers  with  every  form  of  outrage, 
plunder,  torture,  and  massacre.  (This  persecution  drove  great 
numbers  of  Russian  Jews  to  foreign  countries.)  And,  in  return  for 
the  Tsar’s  aid  against  heresy,  Russian  priests  became  spies  for  the 
autocracy  in  its  political  persecution,  and  sometimes  even  betrayed 
to  the  police  the  secrets  of  the  confessional. 

In  one  respect  the  Baltic  districts  had  more  cause  for  complaint 
even  than  the  Jews.  Finland,  the  old  German  provinces  (Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Courland),  and  Poland  all  excelled  Russia  proper  in 
civilization,  and  each  of  them,  at  its  acquisition  by  Russia,  had 
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been  solemnly  promised  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  its  own  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  laws.  Russianization  may  sometimes  have 
been  a not  unmixed  evil  to  barbarous  regions  on  the  east ; but  it 
was  bitterly  hard  upon  these  progressive  western  districts. 

By  1890,  the  police  seemed  to  have  crushed  all  reform  agitation 
and  all  open  criticism  of  the  government.  But  there  was  an 


, ^ , , Evoing  Galloway  j 

Industrial  Plants  near  Moscow 

Even  before  the  war,  the  smoke-belching  chimneys  of  industry  were  working  full 

time  in  many  Russian  cities.  | 

“underground”  Russia  where  modern  ideas  were  working  silently,  j 
Many  liberals  were  growing  up  among  the  increasing  class  of  I 
lawyers,  physicians,  professors,  and  merchants,  and,  sometimes,  | 
among  the  nobles.  { 

The  Industrial  Revolution  Opened  the  Way  to  Socialism  in  | 
Russia.  — More  important  still  was  the  fact  that,  about  1890,  even 
Russia  began  to  be  touched  by  the  industrial  revolution.  Moscow 
had  been  a sacred  city  of  churches,  marked  by  spires  and  minarets. 

In  1890,  it  was  becoming  an  industrial  center,  with  huge  factories 
and  furnaces,  marked  by  smoke-hung  chimneys. 

In  such  cities  Socialism  made  converts  rapidly  among  the  new  f 
working  class.  There  were  two  distinct  bodies  of  these  Russian  ; 
Socialists.  The  larger  body  looked  forward  only  to  peaceful  ' 
reform,  like  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  other  lands.  The  other  | 
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was  made  up  of  Social-Revolutionists.  This  was  a secret  society, 
perfectly  organized,  which  had  absorbed  the  old  Nihilists.  It  held 
that  violence  was  necessary  and  right  in  the  struggle  to  free  Russia 
from  the  despotism  which  choked  all  attempts  at  peaceful  reform. 
In  this  day  of  perfectly  disciplined  standing  armies,  with  modern 
guns,  open  revolution  is  doomed  to  almost  certain  extinction  in 
blood.  So  the  Revolutionists  worked  by  the  dagger  and  the 
dynamite  bomb,  to  slay  the  chief  ministers  of  despotism.  The 
society  selected  its  intended  victims  with  careful  dehberation; 
and,  when  one  had  been  killed,  it  posted  placards  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  list  of  “crimes”  for  which  he  had  been  “executed.” 
Spite  of  every  precaution,  the  Revolutionists,  with  complete 
disregard  of  their  own  lives,  managed  to  strike  down  minister 
after  minister  among  the  most  hated  of  the  Tsar’s  tools. 

Political  Reforms  Fail  through  Class  Conflicts.  — The  oppor- 
tunity of  the  reform  forces  seemed  to  have  come  in  1905.  The 
failure  of  Russia  in  the  Japanese  war  showed  that  the  despotic 
government  had  been  both  inefficient  and  corrupt.  High  officials 
had  stolen  money  which  should  have  gone  for  rifles  and  powder  and 
food  and  clothing  for  the  armies.  During  the  disasters  of  the  war 
itself,  other  officials  stole  the  Red  Cross  funds  intended  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  the  wounded.  The  intelligent  classes  were  exas- 
perated by  these  shames  and  by  the  humiliating  defeat  of  their 
country,  and  began  to  make  their  murmurs  heard.  The  peasantry 
were  woefully  oppressed  by  war-taxes.  The  labor  classes  in  the 
towns  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  general  stagnation  of 
business.  The  agitation  for  reform  among  all  these  elements 
became  turbulent ; and  in  March,  after  failing  to  stifle  it  in  blood, 
in  the  massacre  of  Red  Sunday,  the  Tsar  promised  a Duma  (repre- 
sentative assembly). 

As  after  the  Emancipation  Edict  forty-five  years  before,  the 
Russian  people  went  wild  with  joy  and  hope ; and  again  bitter 
disappointment  followed.  All  Russia  had  seemed  united  against 
autocracy  in  demands  for  political  reform ; but  now  it  proved  to  be 
divided  within  itself  by  a bitter  class  conflict.  The  city  proletariat 
was  struggling  for  radical  economic  change  as  well  as  for  political 
reform ; especially  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  for  which 
many  strikes  were  then  in  progress.  The  middle-class  liberals 
(including  most  employers  of  labor)  hoped  that  representative 
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government  — with  only  the  grant  of  more  land  to  the  peasants  — • 
would  remedy  Russia's  ills.  Immediately  after  issuing  the  October 
decree  for  the  Duma,  the  Tsar  threw  himself  once  more  into  the 
arms  of  the  reactionary  official  party,  and  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  this  class  division  among  the  liberals.  The  prisons  were  emptied 
of  criminals,  who  were  then  organized  by  the  police  as  “ patriots  " — 
better  known  in  history  as  the  Black  Hundreds ; and  within  three 
weeks,  in  a hundred  different  places,  some  4000  radicals  and  labor 
leaders  were  assassinated. 

This  brutal  violence  gave  increased  standing  among  the  people 
to  the  radical  Socialist  movement.  In  all  great  cities  there  had 
been  organized  a Council  of  Workmen’s  Deputies  to  guide  the 
strikes.  These  Councils  now  began  to  be  mighty  political  forces. 
The  peasants,  too,  organized  Councils  of  Deputies  in  many  districts, 
and,  'in  some  places,  revolutionarily  inclined  regiments  made 
conunon  cause  with  peasants  and  workingmen,  and  elected  Councils 
of  Soldiers’  Deputies.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  famous  soviets  — 
a desperate  attempt  to  meet  the  Tsar’s  duplicity  and  brutality 
by  a new  working-class  government. 

But  these  soviet  organizations  at  once  began  tc  antagonize  the 
liberal  capitalists  by  ill-timed  demands  as  to  hours  and  wages, 
enforced  by  general  strikes.  Accordingly  the  middle  classes  held 
aloof,  while  the  Tsar’s  government  used  all  its  remaining  strength 
in  the  early  winter  to  crush  the  new  soviets  with  an  indescribably 
horrible  vengeance. 

The  Dumas  of  1906  and  1907.  — In  April  of  1906,  midst  gloom 
and  anarchy,  with  75,000  of  Russia’s  finest  men  and  women  suffering 
torment  in  dungeons  as  political  prisoners,  and  with  a cruel  famine 
desolating  many  provinces,  the  Duma  was  at  last  brought  together 
— the  first  representative  assembly  of  the  Russian  nation.  The 
Tsar  had  arranged  the  elections  so  as  to  leave  most  weight  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  classes,  and  the  police  interfered 
actively  against  radical  candidates ; but  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment had  swept  everything  before  it.  The  largest  party  among 
the  members  were  middle-class  liberals,  who  called  themselves 
Constitutional  Democrats.  The  chief  leader  of  this  group  was 
Miliukof,  and  it  contained  many  other  men  of  wise  and  moderate 
statesmanship.  Next  in  numbers  came  the  Peasants,  with  a pro- 
gram of  moderate  Socialism.  The  extreme  Socialists  of  the  towns 
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(Social  Democrats)  had  in  great  measure  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  elections.  Still  they  counted  25  members.  Of  the  total  of 
400,  only  28  were  avowed  supporters  of  autocracy.  The  Tsar’s 
repudiation  by  the  nation  was  complete. 

The  Duma,  after  vainly  seeking  a responsible  ministry  and  the 
abolition  of  martial  law,  wisely  concentrated  its  efforts  upon 


Formal  Opening  of  the  Duma 

Amid  a scene  of  cinema  splendor,  the  Tsar  reads  his  imperial  message  to  the 
assembled  court.  There,  under  the  flickering  light  of  thousands  of  candles,  is  all 
the  glamor  of  a royal  kingdom  — the  ermined  robe,  the  jeweled  crown,  the  canopied 
dais  under  the  Russian  eagle  ; brilliant  uniforms  of  officers  and  diplomats  ; brocaded 
silks  and  glittering  tiaras  of  ladies-in-waiting, 

securing  the  state  lands  for  the  suffering  peasants.  The  Tsar, 
now  in  the  hands  of  intensely  reactionary  advisers,  was  “sadly 
disappointed”  that  the  Duma  insisted  on  meddling  in  such 
matters,  and  (July  21)  he  dissolved  it.  Months  of  anarchy 
followed.  The  government  fell  back  upon  stern  repression  and 
intimidation,  to  suppress  not  only  disorder,  but  also  political 
agitation.  More  than  a thousand  political  offenders  were  executed, 
and  fifty  thousand  were  sent  to  Siberia  or  to  prison,  while  the  Revo- 
lutionists counted  up  24,239  others  slain  by  the  soldiery  in  putting 
down  or  punishing  riots.  Prisoners  were  tortured  mercilessly, 
and  in  many  cases  were  fiogged  to  death. 
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. A second  Duma  met  March  5,  1907.  The  surviving  liberal 
members  of  the  former  assembly  had  been  made  inehgible  for 
election.  But  this  time  the  Social  Democrats  went  into  the 
campaign  in  earnest  and  elected  nearly  one- third  the  members,  in 
spite  of  desperate  efforts  of  the  police  to  close  their  meetings  and 
imprison  their  leaders.  With  the  remnants  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  and  the  Peasants,  there  was  once  more  a large  majority 
opposed  to  the  government.  In  June  the  Tsar  demanded  that 
some  sixty  Socialist  members  should  be  expelled  as  traitors ; and 
when  the  Duma  appointed  a committee  to  investigate,  he  dissolved 
it.  Then  by  arbitrary  decree  he  changed  the  method  of  electing 
Dumas  so  as  to  put  control  into  the  hands  of  the  great  landlords. 
A third  and  a fourth  Duma  (1907,  1912),  chosen  upon  this  basis, 
proved  properly  submissive.  The  revolution,  men  said,  had  been 
stifled. 

In  reahty  it  had  merely  been  driven  underground,  and  was 
destined  to  break  forth  with  irresistible  violence  when  Tsardoni 
collapsed  under  the  strain  of  the  World  War. 


First  Flight 

On  December  17,  1903,  Orville  Wright  first  flew  successfully  a heavier-than-air 

airplane. 

PART  XV 

THE  WORLD  IN  1914 

CHAPTER  LXI 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

In  spite  of  certain  remaining  dark  spots  on  the  globe,  like  Russia, 
it  was  usual  in  1900  to  speak  of  the  preceding  hundred  years  as 
“the  wonderful  century.”  It  is  true  that  no  thousand  years  before 
had  seen  so  much  progress.  King  Edward  VIPs  day  was  farther 
removed  from  Napoleon’s  than  his  from  Charlemagne’s.  And  in 
this  mighty  transformation  the  chief  agents  had  been  scientific 
invention  and  humane  sentiment. 

The  Progress  in  Science.  — Very  wonderful  was  the  scientific 
advance.  The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  those  inventions 
in  England  that  created  the  age  of  iron  and  substituted  steam  and 
machinery  for  hand  power  in  production,  so  creating  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  Toward  the  middle  of  the  next  century  came  a second 
burst  of  scientific  invention,  in  which  America  led,  again  revolu- 
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tionizing  daily  life  and  in  particular  applying  machinery  to  farm 
production.  Then,  towards  the  close  of  that  same  century  came 
the  third  group  of  inventions,  replacing  the  age  of  steam  by  the  age 
of  electricity,  transforming  once  more  the  face  of  the  world  and  the 
daily  habits  of  vast  populations.  Gasoline  engines  and  electric 
engines  furnished  new  power  for  locomotion,  for  factory,  and  for 
field.  Man  explored  the  sea  bottom  in  submarines  and  conquered 


Admiral  Byrd’s  Radio  Station  at  the  South  Pole 
The  telegraph  led  directly  to  radio  transmission  and  made  possible  communication 
between  the  last  outposts  and  the  busiest  cities  of  the  world. 

the  air.  The  electric  street  railway,  the  automobile,  and  auto 
trucks  made  for  cleaner  city  streets,  better  country  roads,  and  a 
vast  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Electric  lights  helped  to  banish 
crime  along  with  darkness.  Telephone,  phonograph,  wireless 
telegraphy  gave  men  new  power  to  do  and  to  enjoy.  And  along 
with  this  went  such  a transformation  of  all  earlier  machinery  and 
processes  as  made  those  of  1850  quaint  curiosities. 

More  important  than  these  inventions  that  affect  our  bodies  and 
our  outer  life  has  been  the  change  in  ideas  about  the  world  and 
man’s  relation  to  it,  — a change  due  also  to  the  new  science. 

In  1833  Sir  Charles  Lyell  published  his  Principles  of  Geology. 
Men  had  believed  that  the  earth  was  essentially  the  globe  as  it 
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•came  from  the  hand  of  God,  five  or  six  thousand  years  before, 
modified  perhaps  in  places  by  tremendous  convulsions  or  floods. 
Lyell  explained  mountains,  plains,  valleys,  the  rock  strata,  and 
other  geologic  features  as  the  results  of  the  slow  action  of  water, 
frost,  snow,  and  other  forces  which  we  see  still  at  work  about  us. 
This  uniformitarian  theory  (supported  by  the  discovery  of  fossils 
in  the  rocks)  quickly  induced  men  to  reckon  the  age  of  the  earth  by 
aeons  of  time ; and  soon  the  discovery  of  human  remains  in  old 
geologic  strata  compelled  a new  conception  of  the  length  of  man’s 
life  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  study  of  the  animal  world  a fike  change  was  taking  place. 
Here  and  there  some  thinker  had  hinted  that  the  plants  and  animals 
we  see  about  us  must  have  all  evolved  by  slow  changes  from  one 
or  at  least  from  a few  elementary  types.  In  1859  Charles  Darwin 
in  his  Origin  of  Species  hy  Natural  Selection  developed  his  theory 
of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.”  The  causes  that  Darwin  sug- 
gested are  no  longer  regarded  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
process  he  described,  and  scientists  have  devised  various  new 
explanations  to  supplement  or  replace  his  idea. 

Several  years  earlier  came  the  discovery  (about  1840)  that 
each  animal  or  vegetable  organism  is  made  up  of  minute  cells  of 
protoplasm  (a  living  substance  of  a character  resembfing  gelatine). 
These  cells  in  each  living  thing,  it  was  discovered,  come  from  one 
original  parent  cell,  and  develop  in  different  ways  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  organ  they  are  to  form  (hair,  skin,  muscular  tissue, 
etc.).  This  cell  theory  made  possible  a new  scientific  study  of 
animal  life  — which  is  called  biology. 

And  biology  has  produced  a new  science  of  medicine.  In  the 
80’s  the  French  biologist,  Pasteur,  broke  the  way,  proving  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  and  inventing  methods  of  inoculation  against 
some  of  the  most  dreaded  forms,  like  hydrophobia.  Devoted 
disciples  followed  in  his  footsteps.  During  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Cuba  after  the  Spanish- American  War,  Major  Walter  Reed 
showed  that  ordinary  malaria  and  the  deadly  yellow  fever  alike 
were  spread  by  the  bite  of  mosquitoes.  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
proved  that  certain  fleas,  carried  by  rats,  spread  the  bubonic 
plague.  In  1903  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles  proved  that  the  inefficiency 
and  low  vitality  of  the  “poor  Whites”  in  the  southern  United 
States  were  due  to  the  parasitic  hookworm.  The  special  causes  of 
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typhoid  and  tuberculosis  have  become  well  known ; and  the  germ 
that  causes  the  dreaded  infantile  paralysis  has  been  discovered. 
Each  such  discovery  has  enabled  men  to  fight  disease  more  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  not  improbable  that  some  day  all  deadly  contagious 
diseases  may  be  practically  banished  from  the  earth,  — as,  accord- 
ing to  medical  journals,  yellow 
fever  is  now  banished.  Between 
1850  and  1900  the  average  hu- 
man life  in  civilized  lands  was 
lengthened  by  a fourth,  and  popu- 
lation was  trebled. 

The  Progress  toward  Social 
Justice.  — This  larger  and  better 
life  of  the  early  twentieth  century, 
too,  was  bound  together,  for  good 
and  for  ill,  in  a new  human  soli- 
darity. Our  big  world  is  more 
compact  than  the  small  world  of 
1800  was.  Ox-cart  and  pack-horse 
have  been  replaced  as  carriers  by 
long  lines  of  cars  moving  thousands 
of  tons  of  all  kinds  of  freight  swiftly 
across  continents.  For  bulkier 
commerce  the  most  distant  ‘‘East”  and  “West”  have  been  brought 
near  together  by  the  Suez  Canal  (opened  in  1869)  and  the  Panama 
Canal  (built  by  the  United  States  and  opened  in  1914) ; while  now 
the  more  precious  articles  and  mails  begin  to  be  moved  as  by  magic 
in  airships,  as  Tennyson  dreamed  when  in  his  youth  he  — 

“ Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce — argosies  of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales.” 

New  methods  of  banking  make  it  possible  to  transfer  credit  in  an 
instant,  by  wire  or  wireless,  between  the  most  distant  portions  of 
the  earth ; and  lines  of  communication  are  so  organized  that  it 
costs  little  more  to  send  a letter  or  parcel  around  the  earth  than 
around  the  nearest  street  corner.  The  Ontario  lumberman’s 
market  is  not  Toronto,  but  the  world.  The  Australian  sheep- 
raiser,  the  Canadian  farmer,  the  South  African  miner,  the  New 
York  merchant,  the  London  banker,  are  parts  of  one  industrial 
organism. 
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All  this  solidarity  means  one  more  revolution  in  industry.  The 
age  of  small  individual  enterprise  has  given  way  to  an  era  of 
vast  consolidation  of  capital  and  management  — department 
stores,  mighty  corporations,  huge  trusts,  flouring  centers  like 
Minneapolis,  meat-packing  centers  like  Chicago,  money  centers 
hke  Wall  Street.  And  this  consolidation  has  brought  incalculable 
saving  of  wealth  in  economy  of  management  and  in  utilization  of 
old  wastes  into  by-products. 


Distribution  of  Food  to  the  Poor 

Even  though  society  may  not  be  able  to  find  work  for  everyone,  it  does  its  best  to 
keep  its  workers  from  going  hungry. 

The  new  unity  of  society  has  its  intellectual  side.  Any  hap- 
pening of  consequence  is  known  within  the  hour  in  London, 
Petrograd,  Peking,  New  York,  Vancouver,  and,  within  a day, 
in  almost  every  hamlet  where  civilized  men  live.  A world  opinion 
shapes  itself,  in  ordinary  times,  as  promptly  as  village  opinion 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  individual  citizen  a century  ago. 

But  even  before  the  horrible  catastrophe  of  the  World  War,  it 
was  plain  enough  that  all  this  modern  progress  had  a darker  side. 
True,  there  was  more  life,  and  better  life;  and  there  was  more 
wealth  to  support  life.  The  workers,  too,  though  they  got  too 
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little  of  tha,t  wealth,  got  vastly  more  than  in  1800.  An  industrious, 
healthy  artisan  of  today  usually  has  a more  enjoyable  life  than  a 
great  noble  a century  ago.  Still  the  industrial  organization  which 
produced  wealth  with  gratif3dng  rapidity  failed  to  distribute  it 
equitably.  The  world  had  become  rich ; but  multitudes  of  workers 
remained  ominously  poor.  And  this  modern  poverty  is  harder  to 
bear  than  that  of  earher  times  because  it  is  less  necessary.  Then 
there  was  httle  wealth  to  divide.  Today,  hungry  and  unemployed 
people  hear  of  the  destruction  of  enormous  quantities  of  surplus 
wheat,  coffee,  and  hvestock  which  cannot  be  sold. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  earnest  men  and  women,  as 
never  before  in  history,  had  begun  to  band  themselves  into  many 
kinds  of  social  uplift  organizations  to  reheve  or  remove  this  misery. 
Until  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  movements 
were  mainly  charitable  in  their  character.  Then  they  began  to 
work,  not  merely  to  treat  the  social  disease,  but  to  remove  its 
cause.  They  ceased  to  call  for  charity,  and  began  to  work  for 
social  justice  — for  some  improved  organization  of  industry  that 
should  secure  to  the  worker  a larger  share  of  the  product  of  his 
labor  and  so  insure  him  against  the  need  of  charity.  Enlightened 
thinkers  and  statesmen  entered  upon  a new  and  more  promising 
“war  against  poverty,”  recognizing  also  that  such  a course  was 
necessary,  not  merely  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  but  also  for  the 
salvation  of  all  society. 

After  the  War  it  was  recognized  that  progress  toward  social 
justice  could  best  be  realized  through  co-operation  between  com- 
peting nations.  The  treaties  of  peace  set  up  the  International 
Labour  Organization  to  facilitate  the  making  of  labor  treaties  for 
the  improvement  of  the  workers’  standards  of  living  and  their 
insurance  against  unemplo3mient,  accident,  and  disease. 
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CHAPTER  LXII 


WORLD  POLITICS  TO  1914 


Causes  of  Imperial  Policies.  — Modern  civilization  is  based 
upon  “industrialism.”  Now  the  life  blood  of  industrialism  is 
trade : trade  not  merely  with  civilized  nations,  but  also  with 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries  for  oil,  rubber,  ivory,  minerals, 
and  other  raw  materials  needed  by  factories  in  civilized  lands. 
Moreover,  thanks  to  modern  factory  processes,  every  industrial 
country  (which  can  get  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials)  has 
a much  greater  factory  output  than  its  own  people  can  buy.  The 
factories  cannot  keep  running  full  speed  without  outside  markets 
in  which  to  sell.  In  the  industrial  states,  too  (before  the  World 
War),  wealth  accumulated  faster,  at  times,  than  it  could  be 
invested  profitably,  — so  that  capitalists  were  anxious  for  outside 
investments,  especially  in  countries  with  naturally  rich  but  as  yet 
undeveloped  resources. 

Add  to  these  facts  a fourth  — that  in  most  of  the  rich  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  there  have  been  no  strong  states  to  protect 


This  is  the  first  great  international  conference  known  to  us  by  an  authorized  pho- 
tograph. In  the  right-central  foreground  Bismarck  is  greeting  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador. Farther  to  the  right  are  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  representatives,  marked 
by  their  Oriental  headgear.  Disraeli  stands  at  the  left,  leaning  on  his  cane  and 
talking  with  Lord  Salisbury,  nominal  head  of  the  English  delegation. 
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the  inhabitants  against  outside  encroachments  — and  we  have  the 
main  explanations  of  the  rivalries  among  the  great  industrialized 
nations  for  colonial  empire.  Each  seeks  the  largest  possible  part  of 
the  world’s  raw  materials  for  its  factories  to  work  up  into  finished 
products,  the  largest  markets  for  those  products  (all  the  better  if  an 
exclusive  market),  and  the  best  concessions  from  semibarbarous 
states  to  its  capitalists  for  exclusive  rights  to  build  railroads  or 
develop  mines.  This  imperialism  (or  desire  for  empire  for  the  sake 
of  trade)  has  been  the  underlying  cause  of  many  modern  wars. 

World  Trade  Becomes  Increasingly  Important.  — In  the 
eighteenth  century,  trade  rivalry  became  world-wide  war.  From 
1689  to  1783,  France  and  England  wrestled  incessantly  for  world 
empire,  grappling  on  every  continent  and  every  sea;  while  the 
other  powers  grasped  at  crumbs  of  European  booty.  The  close 
saw  France  almost  stripped  of  her  old  dependencies.  Then  for  a 
while  Napoleon  seemed  likely  to  regain  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
India;  but  Waterloo  left  Britain  “the  mightiest  nation  upon 
earth,”  for  some  seventy  years  without  an  aggressive  rival  for 
world  dominion.  However,  steam  and  electricity  were  swiftly 
drawing  the  globe’s  most  distant  provinces  into  intimate  unity, 
and,  with  the  spread  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  world  trade  was 
taking  on  a new  importance.  Accordingly,  after  1871,  the  new 
industrial  French  Republic  began  to  seek  expansion  in  north  Africa 
and  southeastern  Asia ; and  in  1884,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the 
new  industrial  German  Empire  gave  notice  that  thenceforth  it 
meant  to  share  in  the  plunder.  The  next  quarter-century  saw 
keen  competition  between  Germany,  France,  and  Britain  (already 
partially  satisfied)  for  the  world’s  remaining  rich  provinces  defended 
only  by  “inferior  ” races.  European  politics  were  suddenly  merged 
in  world  politics. 

Europe  Reaches  Out  into  Africa  and  Asia.  — Australia  was 
already  English.  North  America  was  held  by  the  United  States 
or  Britain,  South  and  Central  America  were  protected  beneath 
the  shield  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Africa,  however,  was  largely 
unappropriated,  and  now  its  seizure  was  swift.  In  1880  only  a 
few  patches  here  and  there  on  the  coast  were  European ; in  1891 
(except  for  Liberia  and  Abyssinia)  the  continent  was  mapped  out 
between  European  claimants  (map  opposite)  — mainly  between 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
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By  1890,  also,  the  partition  of  Asia  was  well  under  way  — though 
in  this  continent  too,  except  for  a few  trading  stations,  there  has 
been  no  real  European  colonization.  Central  and  northern  Asia 
had  become  Russian;  the  vast,  densely  populated  peninsula  of 
India  (with  adjoining  Burma)  was  British;  the  southeastern 
peninsula  was  mainly  French.  Of  the  five  remaining  native  states, 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Siam  were  merely  weak  and  helpless 
survivals  permitted  to  exist  by  cautious  diplomacy  as  buffer  states, 
separating  England  from  Russia  on  one  side  and  from  France  on  the 
other ; and,  before,  the  century  closed,  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
even  the  ancient  Chinese  Empire  had  begun  to  go  to  pieces. 

Here  we  must  note  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  two  new  actors  appeared  to  dispute  world  empire  with 
the  old  claimants.  A war  between  Japan  and  China  revealed 
despised  Japan  as  a great  modernized  World  Power  that  must 
henceforth  be  reckoned  with,  especially  in  Asiatic  questions ; and 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  brought  the  United  States  to 
the  door  of  Asia.  The  United  States  had  been  sufficiently  occupied 
for  a hundred  years  in  appropriating  and  developing  her  own  vast 
territory  from  ocean  to  ocean,. and  had  resolutely  kept  herself  free 
from  European  complications;  but  now,  her  great  task  accom- 
plished, she  had  already  begun  to  reach  out  for  the  islands  of  the 
sea  and  for  Asiatic  trade.  Then  during  the  war  with  Spain,  she 
annexed  Hawaii  and  at  the  close  she  retained  the  Philippines. 

Japan ; the  Land  and  People.  — Japan  proper  consists  of  a 
crescent-shaped  group  of  islands  with  an  area  a fourth  larger  than 
the  entire  British  Isles.  Population  is  roughly  equal  to  that  of 
Germany  but  it  increases  rapidly  and  it  is  already  much  more 
crowded,  because  only  a small  part  of  the  land  is  tillable  (much  of 
that  only  with  immense  toil,  in  terraces  of  built-up  soil  on  steep 
mountain  sides),  and  because  factory  industry,  though  growing 
tremendously,  fails  to  absorb  the  available  labor.  Accordingly, 
labor  is  still  cheap,  and  the  standard  of  living  only  slowly  rising. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  short,  brown  people  have  remarkably  vigorous 
and  well-developed  bodies  and  strong,  alert  intellects.  Their  man- 
ners are  marked  by  Oriental  courtesy  (which  our  ruder  Western 
world  sometimes  looks  upon  as  extravagant  if  not- deceitful),  and 
naturally  many  of  their  customs  are  strange  to  Europeans  and 
Americans. 
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How  Japan  Became  Westernized.  — Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Japan  kept  herself  sealed  against  the  outside 
world.  For  two  centuries,  even  to  trade  with  foreigners  had  been 
punishable  with  death.  The  Mikado  (emperor)  was  absolute  and 
was  worshiped  as  a god ; and  a small  class  of  feudal  nobles,  backed 
by  numerous  hereditary  military  retainers  (samurai),  kept  the 
common  people  in  a bondage  not  unlike  that  in  ancient  Egypt. 


A Japanese  Temple 

Roofs  and  gateways  curve  gently  upward  as  if  all  Japan  were  smiling. 

But  in  1853  Commodore  Perry,  under  orders  from  the  United 
States  government,  by  a show  of  force  secured  the  opening  of 
Japanese  ports  to  American  trade. 

Humiliated  by  this  demonstration  of  the  superior  strength  of 
Western  civilization,  the  intelligent  Japanese  swiftly  adopted 
many  of  its  features.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  army,  navy, 
schools,  and  industry  were  made  over  on  Western  models.  Even 
sooner,  feudalism  and  serfdom  were  abolished;  and  in  1889  a 
liberal  Mikado  proclaimed  a constitution  which  created  a parlia- 
ment and  ministry.  Until  the  reaction  of  1931,  the  ministry  was 
tending  more  and  more  to  become  truly  responsible ; and  a pro- 
gressive labor  movement  was  already  becoming  a factor  in  politics. 
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(During  the  years  1931-1935  Japan,  or  Nippon  as  she  is  now 
officially  known,  was  dominated  largely  by  the  heads  of  the  army 
and  navy.  She  attacked  China,  set  up  the  puppet  Empire  of 
Manchukuo,  and  broke  away  from  the  League  of  Nations.) 

Japan  and  Her  Wars.  — Soon  after  Japan  had  become  Western- 
ized, she  began  to  look  eagerly  for  colonial  acquisitions  — partly 
as  an  outlet  for  her  overcrowded  population ; and  in  1894  her 
attempts  to  secure  new  privileges  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Korea  (a  dependency  of  China)  brought  on  war  with  the  huge 
Chinese  Empire.  The  Chinese  fought  with  fanatic  bravery ; but 
their  arms  and  organization  were  Oriental,  and  little  Japan  won 
swift  victory  on  land  and  sea.  China  agreed  to  cede  not  only 
Korea  with  the  neighboring  Port  Arthur,  but  also  the  island  of 
Formosa.  But  Japan  in  Korea  would  have  forever  blocked  the 
natural  Russian  ambition  for  an  ice-free  Pacific  port,  and  now  the 
Russian  Tsar  insisted  that  Japan  should  renounce  Korea  and  Port 
Arthur  (which  meant  virtually  that  China  should  turn  these  dis- 
tricts over  to  Russia  instead  of  to  Japan). 

Japan  was  unprepared  for  war  with  European  powers,  and  was 
wise  enough  to  yield  for  the  time ; but  she  began  at  once  to  make 
ready  patiently  and  skillfully  for  a struggle  with  Russia  — which 
came  ten  years  later.  Meantime  the  European  powers  felt  at 
least  obhged  to  recognize  Japan  more  nearly  as  an  equal.  A series 
of  new  treaties  removed  various  restrictions  which  had  interfered 
with  Japan’s  control  of  her  own  trade,  and  also  abolished  the 
European  courts  which  had  been  set  up  within  her  territory  to  try 
cases  in  which  Europeans  were  interested.  Then  in  1902  Japanese 
diplomacy  secured  a twenty-year  defensive  treaty  with  Britain,  in 
which  each  party  agreed  to  aid  the  other  in  war  if  it  were  engaged 
with  more  than  one  power.  This  meant  that  when  the  war  with 
Russia  should  come,  Japan  would  have  only  Russia  to  deal  with. 
(In  1922  Great  Britain  allowed  this  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  to 
drop,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  Dominions.) 

China : the  Land  and  People.  — Including  its  many  outlying 
and  loosely  dependent  districts  (like  Tibet  and  Mongolia),  China 
has  an  area  and  a population  about  equal  to  those  of  Europe ; but 
China  proper,  containing  half  the  area  and  three-fourths  the  popu- 
lation, consists  of  eighteen  provinces  in  the  basins  of  the  Hwangho 
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and  Yangtse  river  systems.  Here,  near  the  coast  especially, 
population  is  densely  crowded,  considering  the  backward  nature  of 
industry.  Most  of  the  soil  of  China  proper  is  fertile ; but,  in  the 
absence  of  suitable  means  of  transportation  and  communication, 
agricultural  produce  away  from  the  coast  has  little  value.  Certain 
mineral  deposits  (including  coal  and  oil)  are  possibly  the  richest  in 
the  world ; but,  except  for  recent  concessions  to  Europeans,  they 
are  almost  untouched. 

Even  in  China  proper,  the  people  belong  to  many  distinct  tribes 
with  quite  different  dialects  and  with  httle  in  common  except  their 
patriotic  pride  in  their  common  Chinese  civilization  and  their  con- 
tempt for  “foreign  devils.”  Chinese  civilization  was  old  before 
that  of  Rome  began.  Printing,  gunpowder,  paper,  delicate  work 
in  silks  and  in  chinaware,  the  mariner’s  compass,  were  all  known  in 
China  for  centuries  before  they  appeared  in  Europe.  Individually 
the  Chinese,  too,  are  industrious  and  energetic.  But  for  the  past 
2000  years,  Chinese  culture  has  made  no  advance. 

Three  causes  help  to  explain  this  stationary  or  stagnant  character 
of  Chinese  civilization.  (1)  The  very  complex  system  of  picture 
writing,  employing  thousands  of  symbols  instead  of  only  twenty-six, 
imprisons  the  mind  of  the  educated  class.  This  is  the  niore  serious 
because  the  educated  class  of  mandarins  has  been  also  the  ruling  and 
the  official  class.  There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  in  China;  the 
mandarin  class  is  open  to  any  youth  who  acquires  the  necessary 
ability  to  pass  a satisfactory  examination  in  certain  sacred  books. 
But  the  strenuous  attention  which  all  mandarin  youth  must  give  for 
so  many  formative  years  to  the  mere  forms  of  words,  and  then 
to  memorizing  books  of  maxims,  has  worked  against  interest  in 
new  ideas. 

(2)  Perhaps  that  is  why  Confucius,  the  moral  teacher  of  China, 
who  about  500  b.c.  compiled  and  arranged  these  sacred  volumes, 
makes  reverence  for  ancestors  and  for  precedent  fundamental 
virtues.  To  men  so  trained,  innovation  becomes  a sin. 

(3)  Moreover,  China  for  thousands  of  years  was  effectively 
shut  off  from  all  other  civilized  countries  by  almost  impassable 
deserts  and  mountains,  so  that  she  received  no  new  ideas  from 
without. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mongol  Tartar  rule  ovbr  China 
was  succeeded  by  the  rule  of  the  Manchus  (a  conquering  tribe  from 
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north-central  Asia).  An  early  monarch  of  this  line  compelled 
every  Chinaman  to  wear  his  hair  in  a queue  as  a sign  of  subjection. 
This  line  of  emperors  continued  absolute  — in  form  — down  to 
our  own  time ; but  very  soon  after  the  conquest  the  real  manage- 
ment of  the  Empire  reverted  to  the  mandarin  class. 

China  and  European  Trade.  — After  the  voyage  of  Da  Gama 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  European  traders  began  to  try  for 
admission  into  Cathay  (China) 
to  secure  its  tea  and  silk  in  ex- 
change for  Western  goods. 

The  Chinese  government,  how- 
ever, for  three  centuries  per- 
mitted these  foreigners  to  deal 
only  in  the  one  port  of  Canton 
— where  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  English  established  posts. 

The,  English  found  the  greatest 
profits  in  bringing  in  opium 
from  India.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment saw  that  this  drug 
was  ruining  thousands  of  its 
people,  and,  very  properly,  in 
1839  it  tried  to  stop  that 
trade  altogether.  Its  methods 
of  procedure  resulted  in  the 
Opium  War  with  Britain,  whose 
government  was  supported  (it 
is  instructive  to  note)  by  English  public  opinion,  which  supposed 
that  Great  Britain  was  merely  breaking  through  barbarous  trade 
restrictions  — as  the  United  States  was  soon  to  do  in  Japan. 

Britain,  of  course,  was  easily  victorious,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
forced  China  to  cede  the  island  of  Hongkong  (which  is  still  British) 
and  to  open  to  foreign  commerce  a number  of  important  ports. 
The  helpless  Empire  was  soon  compelled  also  to  admit  Christian 
missionaries  and  to  permit  foreigners  to  travel  through  its  realms. 

Next  came  the  actual  seizure  of  whole  outl5dng  provinces  — 
Burma  by  England,  much  of  Indo-China  by  France,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Amur  by  Russia.  After  the  Chino- Japanese  War  of 
1894-5,  too,  Russia,  in  return  for  her  protection,  induced  China  to 
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lease  her  Port  Arthur  for  a hundred  years  ( ! ) and  to  grant  her 
railway  rights  across  Manchuria  (with  the  admission  of  Russian 
soldiers  to  guard  the  railway). 

Then  followed  quickly  seizures  of  territory  in  China  proper. 
How  Germany  entered  the  Shantung  peninsula  has  been  told. 
That  act  stimulated  Britain  to  induce  China  (by  the  appearance 
of  a fleet  of  warships)  to  lease  to  her  the  port  of  Waihaiwai  — just 


The  Bund  at  Canton 


Ewing  Galloway 


One  of  the  busiest  streets  in  the  Orient.  Today  it  has  more  modern  buildings  than 
any  other  street  in  the  city. 


between  Port  Arthur  and  the  new  German  port  Kiaochow.  France 
secured  Kwangchow-wan  toward  the  south.  The  final  partition 
of  the  ancient  Empire  seemed  under  way. 

China’s  Dislike  of  Foreigners.  — But  the  peril  called  forth  a 
violent  outburst  of  patriotism.  The  mass  of  the  people  resented 
bitterly  the  interference  of  “foreign  devils”  in  their  affairs,  and  a 
secret  society  (the  Boxers),  pledged  to  rid  China  of  foreigners, 
swept  the  country.  In  1900  came  a widespread  Boxer  rising. 
Many  missionaries  and  travelers  were  massacred;  the  German 
minister  was  slain;  and  the  other  European  embassies  in  Peking 
were  besieged. 
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The  siege  was  soon  raised,  and  the  Boxer  rising  crushed  with 
savage  retahation,  by  a relief  expedition  in  which  Germany, 
Japan,  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Russia  joined. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  Powers  would  now  seize  large  indem- 
nities in  territory,  and  perhaps  break  China  in  fragments.  Largely 
through  the  insistence  of  the  United  States,  the  indemnities  were 
finally  taken  instead  in  money. 

Even  before  the  Boxer  ris- 
ing the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Hay,  had  urged 
upon  the  Powers  the  pohcy  of 
preserving  Chinese  territorial 
integrity,  in  return  for  an 
^‘open  door”  policy  by  that 
country,  suggesting  also  that 
each  of  the  Powers  should 
apply  that  policy  in  those 
spheres  of  influence  it  had  al- 
ready acquired.  This  “open 
door”  program,  forcefully  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States 
and  England  — and  by  all  the 
small  commercial  countries  — 
had  much  to  do  now  with  pre- 
venting the  complete  dismemberment  of  China.  Of  course  the 
main  incentive  of  American  policy  was  the  wish  to  keep  rich  Oriental 
provinces  open  to  American  trade.  But  this  policy  — perfectly 
proper  in  itself  — feU  in  happily  with  the  interests  of  humanity. 
(The  main  hostility  to  the  American  policy,  in  ways  both  open  and 
secret,  came  from  Kaiser  William  of  Germany  — so  that  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  irritation,  Hay  once  exclaimed : “I  had  almost 
rather  be  the  dupe  of  China  than  the  chum  of  the  Kaiser.”) 

The  Russo-Japanese  War.  — During  the  Boxer  rising,  however, 
Russia  had  occupied  Manchuria.  She  claimed  that  such  action 
was  necessary  to  protect  her  railroad  there,  and  promised  to  with- 
draw at  the  return  of  peace.  In  1902  this  pledge  was  solemnly 
repeated;  but  before  1904  it  was  clear  that  such  promises  had 
been  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  that  Russia  was  determined  not 
to  loosen  her  grasp  upon  the  coveted  province.  Moreover,  she 
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began  to  encroach  upon  Korea.  To  Japan  this  Russian  approach 
seemed  to  imperil  not  only  her  commercial  prosperity  (in  Korea), 
but  her  independence  as  a nation.  After  months  of  futile  nego- 
tiation, Japan  resorted  to  war. 

To  most  of  the  world,  Japan’s  chances  looked  pitifully  small. 
Russian  advance  in  Asia  seemed  irresistible,  and  the  small  island 
state  appeared  doomed  to  defeat.  But  Russia  fought  at  long 
range.  She  had  to  transport  troops  and  supplies  across  Asia  by  a 
single-track  railroad.  Her  railway  service  was  of  a low  order  (like 
all  her  forms  of  engineering),  and  her  rolling  stock  was  inferior  and 
insufficient.  To  be  sure,  it  was  supposed  that  immense  supplies 
had  already  been  accumulated  at  Port  Arthur  and  in  Manchuria, 
in  expectation  of  war;  but  it  proved  that  high  officials  of  the 
autocracy  had  made  way  with  the  larger  part  of  the  money  designed 
to  secure  such  equipment.  Inefficiency,  corruption,  lack  of  organi- 
zation, were  matched  only  by  boastful  overconfidence. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most  perfectly  organized  army, 
hospital  service,  and  commissariat  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Her 
leaders  were  patriotic,  honest,  faithful,  and  always  equal  to  the 
occasion  ; and  the  whole  nation  was  animated  by  a spirit  of  ardent 
self-sacrifice.  By  her  admirable  organization,  Japan  was  able,  at 
all  critical  moments,  to  confront  the  Russians  with  equal  or 
superior  numbers,  even  after  a year  of  war,  when  she  had  rolled 
back  the  battle  line  several  hundred  miles  toward  the  Russian  base. 

At  the  outset,  Japan  could  hope  for  success  only  by  securing 
naval  control  of  Asiatic  waters.  Russia  had  gathered  at  Port 
Arthur  a fleet  supposedly  much  stronger  than  Japan’s  whole  navy ; 
but  (February  8,  1904)  Japan  struck  the  first  blow,  torpedoing 
several  mighty  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  rest  of  the  Russian 
fleet  was  blockaded  in  the  harbor;  and,  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
Japan  transported  troops  and  supplies  by  water  almost  without 
interference. 

Korea  was  swiftly  overrun.  The  Russians  were  driven  back 
from  the  Yalu  in  a great  battle,  and  again  defeated  at  Liaou  Yang ; 
and  after  a seven  months’  siege,  marked  by  terrible  suffering  and 
reckless  sacrifice  on  both  sides,  the  Japanese  captured  the  invulner- 
able Port  Arthur  (January,  1905).  The  severe  northern  winter 
interrupted  the  campaign ; but  in  March,  1905,  the  Japanese 
resumed  their  advance.  The  battle  of  Mukden  was  the  most 
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tremendous  military  struggle  the  world  had  seen.  It  lasted  fifteen 
days.  The  battle  front  extended  a hundred  miles,  and  a million 
men  were  engaged,  with  all  the  terrible,  destructive  agencies  of 
modern  science  at  their  command.  The  Russians  were  completely 
routed,  and  driven  back  on  Harbin. 

Russia’s  only  chance  was  to  regain  command  of  the  sea.  During 
the  winter  of  1905,  after  a year  of  delays,  a huge  fleet,  far  exceeding 
the  Japanese  navy  in  number  and  in  size,  but  poorly  equipped  and 
miserably  officered,  had  set  out  on  the  long  voyage  from  the  Baltic. 
By  a breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  France,  it  was  allowed  to 
rest  and  refit  at  Madagascar,  and  again  at  the  French  stations  near 
Southern  China ; and  in  May  it  reached  the  Sea  of  Japan.  There 
it  was  annihilated  by  the  splendidly  handled  Japanese  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Togo,  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  naval  battles. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  now 
offered  his  good  offices  to  secure  peace ; and  a meeting  of  envoys 
was  arranged  (August,  1905,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire),  at 
which  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  signed.  Japan’s  demands 
were  exceedingly  moderate,  and  she  yielded  even  a part  of  these 
at  President  Roosevelt’s  urgent  appeal  for  peace.  Russia  agreed 
(1)  to  withdraw  from  Chinese  Manchuria,  (2)  to  cede  the  Port 
Arthur  branch  of  her  railroad  to  China,  (3)  to  recognize  a Japanese 
protectorate  in  Korea,  and  (4)  to  cede  to  Japan  the  southern  half 
of  Sakhalin,  — an  island  formerly  belonging  to  Japan  but  occupied 
by  Russia  in  1875. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  war  were  indirect  results. 
Russia  was  checked  in  her  career  of  aggression  toward  India,  as 
well  as  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  collapse  of  her  despotic  government 
gave  opportunity  for  the  beginning  of  a great  revolution  in  society 
and  politics.  Her  defeat  was  a blessing  to  her  own  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  victory  intensified  imperialistic  and  militaristic 
tendencies  in  Japan,  and  her  cruel  rule  in  Korea  soon  alienated 
much  of  the  sympathy  her  gallantry  had  won  in  America  and 
England. 

The  Chinese  Revolution.  — One  other  change,  vast  and  disturb- 
ing, is  at  least  closely  connected  with  the  war.  China  had  recently 
begun  to  follow  Japan’s  example  in  sending  part  of  her  youth 
abroad  to  complete  their  education,  especially  to  America ; and 
Western  ideas  had  begun  to  spread  among  the  mandarin  class. 
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The  national  humiliation  in  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894  and  in  the 
Boxer  War,  and  now  the  marvelous  victory  of  Westernized  Japan 
over  Russia,  reinforced  the  advocates  of  Western  civilization  for 
China.  In  1909  the  regent  (Empress  Dowager,  whose  Emperor-son 
was  still  a babe)  promised  a constitution  “in  the  near  future.’^ 
The  agitation  of  the  Liberals  then  forced  her  to  fix  the  date  for 
1913.  But  this  was  not  soon  enough.  In  1911  Central  China  rose 

in  revolution,  to  make  the  many 
provinces  of  the  Empire  into  a 
federal  republic. 

The  movement  spread  with  mar- 
velous rapidity,  and  in  a few  weeks 
the  Republicans,  in  possession  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous 
parts  of  the  Empire,  set  up  a pro- 
visional republican  government,  at 
Nanking,  under  the  presidency  of 
an  enlightened  patriot,  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen.  In  an  attempt  to  save 
the  monarchy,  the  Empress  then 
issued  a constitution,  and  called  to 
power  a moderate  reformer.  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  (yoo-an  she  ki).  When  it 
quickly  appeared  that  this  was  not  enough,  the  Manchus  abdicated. 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  established  a provisional  republican  government  at 
Peking,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  Nanking  government. 
To  remove  all  hindrance  to  union.  Sun  Yat  Sen  resigned.  Then 
the  two  provisional  governments  elected  Yuan  Shih  Kai  president 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

China  as  a Republic.  — In  1913,  the  first  Chinese  parliament 
assembled,  claiming  to  represent  four  hundred  million  people. 
The  new  president,  however,  proved  self-seeking  and  reactionary. 
Leading  Liberals  were  assassinated,  supposedly  by  his  orders,  and 
probably  only  his  own  death  kept  him  from  making  himself 
emperor.  The  Peking  government  long  remained  virtually  a 
military  dictatorship ; but  in  the  south  a progressive  republic  was 
soon  reconstructed  under  Dr.  Sun. 

A fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe  cannot  be  expected  to 
lift  itself  into  civilization  and  orderly  freedom  in  a day.  Progress 
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in  China,  however,  has  gone  further  than  mere  changes  in  external 
political  forms.  Western  types  of  schools  and  of  industry  have 
been  introduced  over  wide  areas ; and  much  advance  has  been  made 
in  freeing  women  from  ancient  servile  customs  — hke  that  of 
binding  the  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1915  while  the  Western  World  was  occupied 
in  war,  and  while  China  was  still  too  much  distracted  by  revolution 
to  offer  effective  resistance,  Japan  forced  the  Peking  government 
to  accept  treaties  embodying  a now  famous  set  of  “twenty-one 
points,”  by  which  the  aggressive  island  empire  secured  great  control 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  huge  neighbor. 

(By  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  signed  at  Washington  in  1922  the 
great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  securing  China 
against  further  outside  interference.  Nevertheless,  as  Chinese 
generals  kept  waging  civil  war  for  a decade,  their  unhappy  country 
fell  into  chaos  and  gave  ground  for  complaint  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  especially  the  Japanese.  In  1931-2,  while  the  Western 
Powers  were  in  the  grip  of  a severe  economic  crisis,  the  Japanese 
Army  first  ignored  and  then  defied  the  League  of  Nations,  con- 
quered Manchuria,  set  up  the  allegedly  independent  Empire  of 
Manchukuo,  and  thus  dismembered  China  in  violation  of  solemn 
treaties.  In  1935  China  was  still  weak  and  divided,  and  hesitating 
as  to  which  way  to  turn.  Disappointed  at  the  League’s  inability 
to  defend  her  militarily,  she  was  wondering  whether  or  not  to 
swallow  her  pride  and  accept  Japanese  guidance.) 

Alliances  for  Peace : the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 
— By  1910,  Europe  had  fallen  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 

1.  After  1871  Bismarck  sought  to  isolate  France,  so  as  to  keep 
her  from  finding  any  ally  in  a possible  war  of  revenge.  To  this 
end  he  cultivated  friendship  especially  with  Russia  and  Austria. 
Austria  he  had  beaten  in  war  only  a few  years  earlier  (1866) ; but 
the  ruling  German  element  in  Austria  was  quite  ready  now  to  find 
backing  in  the  powerful  and  successful  German  Empire. 

Soon,  however,  Bismarck  found  that  he  must  choose  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  These  two  were  bitter  rivals  for  control  in  the 
Balkans.  The  Slav  peoples  there,  recently  freed  from  the  Turks, 
looked  naturally  to  Russia,  who  had  won  their  freedom  for  them, 
as  the  “big  brother”  of  all  Slavs  and  all  Greek  religionists.  But 
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Austria,  shut  out  now  from  control  in  Central  Europe,  was  bent 
upon  aggrandizement  to  the  south.  In  particular  her  statesmen 
meant  to  win  a strip  of  territory  through  to  Saloniki  on  the  Aegean, 
so  that,  with  a railroad  thither,  they  might  control  the  rich  Aegean 
trade.  Now  Serbia,  one  of  these  Slav  states,  dreamed  of  a South 
Slav  Kingdom  reaching  to  the  Adriatic,  — which  would  interpose 
a Slav  barrier  across  the  path  of  Austria’s  ambition.  Accordingly 
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Saloniki 

Behind  the  freight  cars  can  be  seen  flour  mills.  The  number  of  waiting  cars  show 
the  extent  of  Greek  commerce. 

Austria  sought  always  to  keep  Serbia  weak  and  small;  while 
Russia  consistently  backed  Serbia.  (Map  after  page  678.) 

This  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Russia  became  so  acute  by 
1879  that  there  was  always  danger  of  war ; and  in  that  year  Bis- 
marck chose  to  side  with  Austria  as  the  surer  ally.  Accordingly  he 
formed  a definite  written  alliance  with  Austria  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  would  help  Austria  in  case  she  had  a war  with  Russia, 
and  Austria  would  help  Germany  in  case  she  were  attacked  by 
France  and  any  other  Power.  Three  years  later,  while  Italy  was 
bitterly  enraged  at  the  French  seizure  of  Tunis,  Bismarck  added 
Italy  to  his  league,  making  it  the  Triple  Alliance. 
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2.  Then  Russia  and  France,  each  isolated  in  Europe,  drew 
together  for  mutual  protection  into  a Dual  Alliance  (1891). 
Britain  long  held  aloof  from  both  leagues.  But  after  Bismarck’s 
fall,  she  began  to  see  in  the  German  emperor’s  colonial  ambitions 
a more  threatening  rival  than  France.  In  1903  a sweeping  arbitra- 
tion treaty  put  any  war  between  France  and  Britain  almost  out  of 
the  question.  Soon  afterward,  England  and  Russia  succeeded  in 
agreeing  upon  a line  in  Persia  which  should  separate  their  spheres 
of  influence,  so  removing  all  immediate  prospect  of  trouble  between 
the  two.  From  this  time  the  Dual  Alliance  became  the  Triple 
Entente  — Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

Each  of  the  two  huge  armed  leagues  always  protested  that  its 
aim  was  peace;  but  this  peace  was  based  upon  fear,  and  it  was 
costly  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  LXIV.  The  burden  and  the  evil 
influences  of  steadily  increasing  armaments  were  only  less  than 
the  burden  and  evil  of  war.  In  every  land  voices  began  to  cry  out 
that  it  was  all  needless  and,  indeed,  outrageous.  Then  came  some 
interesting  if  not  very  zealous  efforts  to  find  new  machinery  by 
which  to  guard  against  war  — in  standing  arbitration  treaties,  and 
permanent  international  tribunals. 

The  First  Modem  “ Arbitration.”  — The  first  case  of  arbitration 
between  nations  in  modern  times  was  arranged  by  one  clause  of  the 
Jay  Treaty  of  1794  between  England  and  the  United  States.  For 
nearly  a hundred  years  this  sensible  device  continued  to  be  used 
mainly  by  the  two  English-speaking  nations ; ^ but  before  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  began  to  spread  rapidly  to  other  lands. 
During  that  century  several  hundred  disputes  were  settled  honor- 
ably, peacefully,  and  justly  by  this  process. 

But  in  each  of  these  cases  a special  treaty  had  to  be  negotiated 
before  arbitration  could  begin  — with  every  chance  for  war  before 
such  a,n  arrangement  could  be  made.  Now  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  saw  agitation  for  general  arbitration  treaties 
by  which  nations  might  agree  in  advance  to  submit  disputes  to  a 
certain  court  of  arbitrators. 

The  Hague  Congress  of  1899  and  How  It  Worked.  — In  1898, 
Tsar  Nicholas  (a  sentimental  lover  of  peace)  suggested  a world 
coffiference  to  consider  some  means  for  arresting  the  danger  of  war 

1 Regarding  the  disputed  boundary  between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  see  Chap- 
ter V,  Keenleyside’s  Canada  and  the  United  States  (Knopf,  N.  Y.). 
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and  for  lessening  the  burden  of  the  armed  peace.  Out  of  this 
suggestion  there  grew  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899. 
Twenty-six  nations  were  represented  — practically  all  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  world  except  the  South  American  republics. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  put  a hmit  upon  armament,  because  the 
German  representatives  refused  to  consider  that  matter ; but  agree- 
ments were  reached  to  regulate  the  methods  of  war  in  the  interests 
of  greater  humanity  (futile  though  such  agreements  were  soon  to 
prove),  and,  despite  German  opposition,  the  Congress  provided  a 
standing  International  Tribunal  for  Arbitration  between  nations. 

No  nation  was  compelled  to  submit  its  quarrels  to  this  Hague 
Tribunal,  but  machinery  was  now  ready  so  that  nations  could 
escape  war,  without  loss  of  dignity,  if  they  desired.  (In  the 
following  years  many  important  cases  were  so  settled.) 

While  the  Hague  Conference  was  sitting.  Chili  and  Argentina 
(which  had  not  been  invited  to  the  Conference)  were  on  the  verge 
of  war  over  a boundary  dispute  in  the  Andes.  But  at  the  last 
moment  a popular  movement,  led  by  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  two  countries,  brought  about  arbitration ; and  soon 
after,  the  boundary  was  adjusted  rationally  by  a connnission  of 
geographers  and  legal  experts.  Then  the  two  nations  proceeded 
to  adopt  a general  treaty  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
submit  all  disputes  between  them  to  a specific  tribunal. 

This  was  the  first  general  arbitration  treaty  ever  actually 
adopted  (June,  1903).  But  others  were  already  in  preparation  in 
Europe ; and,  four  months  later,  France  and  England  adopted  one, 
agreeing  to  submit  future  disputes  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Others 
followed  swiftly,  until  most  civilized  states  (except  Germany)  were 
joined  with  one  or  more  other  states  in  such  agreements,  usually, 
however,  with  important  reservations  as  to  “national  honor,” 
which  often  destroyed  the  force  of  the  agreement. 

By  a cruel  irony  of  Fate,  the  First  Hague  Conference  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  inglorious  Boer  War  and  the  terrific  struggle  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  The  Second  Conference  was  convened  by  the 
Tsar  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  This 
time  the  South  American  republics  were  appropriately  represented. 
Unhappily  the  international  situation  had  deteriorated  since  1899, 
and  proposals  for  limitation  of  armaments  met  with  even  more 
implacable  opposition  from  Germany  supported  by  Austria. 
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Drawn  to  the  thresher  by  a yoke  of  oxen,  the  cartload  of  grain  is  quickly  emptied. 
Amid  such  rural  scenes  as  this  was  planted  the  fuse  that  set  off  a World  War. 


PART  XVI 


THE  WORLD  WAR 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

WHAT  MADE  A BALKAN  SITUATION 

The  Balkan  Lands  and  Peoples.  — We  have  seen  the  materials 
heaped  for  a world  conflagration.  A fuse  was  furnished  by  the 
Balkan  situation.  The  little  Balkan  district  is  a crumpled  criss- 
cross of  interlacing  mountains  and  valleys,  peopled  by  tangled 
fragments  of  six  distinct  and  mutually  hostile  peoples : the  Turk, 
long  encamped  as  a conqueror  among  subject  Christian  populations, 
but  for  the  last  hundred  years  slowly  thrust  back  toward  Constanti- 
nople ; the  Greeks,  mainly  in  the  southern  peninsula,  with  the 
Albanians  just  to  the  north  along  the  Adriatic ; the  Rumanians, 
mainly  north  of  the  Danube  ; and,  between  Greece  and  Rumania, 
the  Bulgarians  and  Serbs.  The  Bulgars  (on  the  east,  toward  the 
Black  Sea)  came  into  the  peninsula  in  the  eighth  century  as  con- 
querors from  Central  Asia.  Originally  baggy-trousered  nomads, 
akin  to  Tartars,  they  have  become  essentially  Slavic  in  blood  by 
absorption  into  the  peoples  among  whom  they  settled;  but  they 
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keep  a.  ruinous  patriotic  pride  in  their  ancient  history  as  a race  of 
conquerors.  The  Serbs  are  the  most  direct  representatives  of  the 
South  Slavs  who  conquered  and  settled  the  Balkan  region  two 
hundred  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Bulgars ; but  in  1910 
their  ancient  empire  was  still  in  fragments  from  accidents  of  Turkish 
rule.  Bosnia/  the  northwestern  part,  had  maintained  itself  against 
the  conquering  Turk  longest,  and,  becoming  a distinct  province 
under  the  Turks,  had  never  been  reunited  to  the  rest  of  Serbia. 
The  lands  of  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  were  reconquered  from  Turkey 
by  Hungary  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  had  long  been  subject 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  — though  they  belonged  to 
Serbia  by  race,  language,  and  older  history.  And  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Montenegro  (Black  Mountain)  dwelt  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand half-savage  Serbs  who  had  never  yielded  to  the  Turk  but  had 
kept  their  independence  at  the  expense  of  five  hundred  years  of 
ferocious  heroism. 

The  Balkans  Become  a Political  Football.  — We  have  seen  how 
the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  the  Balkans  began  to  disintegrate.  Greece 
won  independence  in  an  eight-year  war  (1821-1828) ; and  Ru- 
mania and  Serbia  were  advanced  to  the  position  of  merely  tribu- 
tary states,  ruled  thenceforth  by  their  own  princes.  The  Crimean 
War  (1854-6),  in  which  France  and  England  attacked  Russia,  bol- 
stered up  the  tottering  Ottoman  Empire  for  a time,  but  a great 
collapse  came  twenty  years  later.  The  Sultan  had  promised 
many  reforms  for  his  Christian  subjects ; but  these  promises  bore 
no  fruit,  and  in  1875-1876  the  Bosnians  and  Bulgarians  rose  for 
independence.  There  followed  the  horrible  events  long  known  as 
the  “Bulgarian  Atrocities.”  Turkish  soldiers  destroyed  a hundred 
Bulgarian  villages  with  every  form  of  devilish  torture  imaginable, 
and  massacred  30,000  people,  carrying  off  also  thousands  of 
Christian  girls  into  terrible  slavery.  Then  Serbia  sprang  to  arms ; 
and  Tsar  Alexander  II  of  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey.  The 
horror  in  Western  Europe  at  the  crimes  of  the  Turk  prevented  for 
a time  any  interference ; and  in  ten  months  the  Russian  armies 
held  the  Turks  at  their  mercy.  The  Peace  of  San  Stefano  (1878) 
arranged  for  a group  of  free  Slav  states  in  the  peninsula  and  for 
the  exclusion  of  Turkey  from  Europe  except  for  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. 


' Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  arbitrarily  annexed  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1908. 
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But  now  Europe  intervened.  Austria  wanted  a share  of  Balkan 
plunder;  England  feared  the  advance  of  Russia  toward  her 
communications  with  India ; and  so  the  Peace  of  San  Stefano  was 
torn  up.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  influenced  by  Disraeli,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  restored  half  the  freed  Christian  populations  to 
their  old  slavery  under  the  Turk ; handed  over  Bosnia  to  Austria  to 
administer  for  Turkey,  with  a solemn  provision  that  Austria 
should  never  annex  the  territory  to  her  own  realms ; and  left  the 
whole  Balkan  district  in  anarchy  for  a third  of  a century  more. 
In  fixing  responsibility  for  the  World  War  of  1914,  this  blunder  of 
1878  cannot  be  overlooked. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  while  the  British  government  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  policy,  the  British  people  promptly 
repudiated  it  at  the  polls.  Gladstone  came  forth  from  retirement 
to  stump  England  against  the  “shameful  alliance  with  Abdul 
the  Assassin’’;  and  at  the  next  elections  (1880),  Disraeli  was 
overthrown  by  huge  majorities.  The  wrong  to  the  Balkans  could 
not  then  be  undone,  but  from  this  time  Britain  drew  away  from  her 
old  pohcy  of  courting  Turkish  friendship  — wherein  her  place  was 
quickly  taken  by  Germany. 

Germany  and  Austria  Agree  on  Balkan  Policies.  — In  return, 
the  Kaiser  expected  to  make  Turkey  into  a vassal  state ; and  the 
prospect  of  German  dominance  in  Asia  Minor  brought  Germany 
and  Austria  into  closer  sympathy  in  their  Balkan  policies.  Aus- 
tria’s interference  in  those  regions  had  been  harmful,  aiming  to 
keep  the  little  Balkan  states  weak  and  mutually  hostile,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a Greater  Serbia.  Now  (1898, 
1899),  Germany  obtained  concessions  from  Turkey  for  a railway 
from  Berlin  to  Bagdad,  to  open  up  the  fabulously  rich  Oriental 
trade.  A powerful  Serbia,  through  which  that  line  must  pass, 
might  have  hampered  the  project.  Thenceforward  Germany  was 
ready  to  back  Austria  unreservedly  in  Balkan  aggression.  And  in 
return,  Austria  permitted  herself  to  become  almost  a vassal  of 
Germany  in  all  other  foreign  relations.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
German  dream  of  a “ Mittel-Europa  ” empire,  reaching  across 
Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Aegean  and  the  Black  seas,  and 
on  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  Euphrates. 

In  1908  came  a step  toward  fulfilling  the  plan.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  internal  dissensions  in  Turkey  that  followed  the  reforms  by 
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the  young  Turks,  Austria  formally  annexed  Bosnia,  in  flat  contra- 
diction of  her  solemn  pledges.  This  was  not  only  a brutal  stroke  at 
the  sanctity  of  treaties,  but  it  seemed  also  a fatal  blow  to  any  hope 
for  a reunion  of  that  Slav  district  with  Serbia.  Serbia  protested 
earnestly,  and  was  supported  by  Russia.  But  the  Kaiser  “took 
his  stand  in  shining  armor  by  the  side  of  his  ally,”  as  he  himself 
put  it ; and  Russia,  still  weak  from  her  defeat  by  Japan  and  from 
her  revolution  of  1906,  had  to  back  down.  But  the  seed  of  war  had 
been  planted. 

Balkan  Wars  of  1912, 1913.  — Then  came  an  event  less  favorable 
to  the  Teutonic  designs.  United  action  by  the  mutually  hostile 
Balkan  states  had  seemed  impossible.  But  in  1912,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  suddenly  joined  in  a war  to  drive 
the  Turk  out  of  Europe.  The  allies  won  swift  victories,  and  in  a 
few  months  were  almost  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Europe 
intervened  to  arrange  the  peace  terms.  Italy,  like  Austria,  was 
hostile  to  a Greater  Serbia ; and  at  the  insistence  of  these  powers, 
backed  by  Germany,  a new  Kingdom  of  Albania  was  created, 
shutting  off  Serbia  once  more  from  the  sea  she  had  reached,  while 
Montenegro  was  forced,  by  threat  of  war,  to  give  up  to  Albania 
Scutari,  which  she  had  conquered.  Turkey  was  to  surrender, 
mostly  to  Bulgaria,  her  remaining  territory  in  Europe  except  for 
. Constantinople.  Germany  had  carried  her  points  in  this  settle- 
ment ; but  her  ally,  Turkey,  had  collapsed,  and  events  were  at 
once  to  show  that  in  siding  with  Bulgaria  she  had  blundered  again. 

The  treaty  left  Bulgaria  almost  the  only  gainer.  The  .cheated 
allies  demanded  that  she  now  share  her  gains  with  them.  She 
refused;  and  at  once  (June,  1913)  followed  the  Second  Balkan 
War.  Greece,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Rumania  attacked  Bul- 
garia. The  Turks  seized  the  chance  to  reoccupy  Adrianople  and 
were  permitted  to  keep  it.  In  a month  Bulgaria  was  crushed,  and 
a new  division  of  booty  was  arranged.  Greece  won  the  richest 
prize,  including  the  city  of  Saloniki;  but  each  of  the  other  allies 
secured  gains. 

The  primitive  Balkan  peoples  now  hated  one  another  with  an 
intensified  ferocity.  Especially  did  Bulgar  now  hate  Serb  and 
Greek.  Serbia,  too,  was  still  cheated  of  her  proper  desire  for  an 
outlet  on  the  Adriatic,  her  only  natural  gateway  to  the  outside 
world,  and  she  resented  fiercely  the  Austrian  and  Italian  policy 
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Biskra,  Algeria 


In  the  market  place,  under  the  hot  Mediterranean  sun,  are  displayed  the  wares  of 
Eastern  merchants.  How  far  away  it  seemed  from  a European  war  ’ 


Bagdad 

The  land  of  the  Arabian  Nights  has  become  modernized,  with  street  lights,  automo- 
biles, and  traffic  police. 
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which  had  so  balked  her  — especially  as  Austria  now  shut  out  all 
her  pork,  and  so  made  valueless  her  droves  of  pigs,  her  chief  form 
of  wealth.  Austria  felt  deeply  humiliated  by  the  outcome  of  the 
Second  Balkan  War,  and  was  planning  to  redress  her  loss  of  pres- 
tige by  striking  Serbia  on  the  first  occasion  and  so  ending  once  for 
all  the  South-Slav  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Hatred,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  greed  were  the  dangerous  com- 
bustibles lying  undercover  in  the  Balkan  states,  as  1913  marched 
into  1914. 


At  Rest 

The  graves  of  the  French  soldiers,  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  guardian  trees,  bear 
mute  testimony  to  the  bitter  cost  of  war. 

CHAPTER  LXIV 
ORIGINS  OF  THE  WAR 

“ There  is  a grave  responsibility  on  us  all  to  see  that  the  history  that  is  taught 
in  our  respective  countries  is  a history  that,  so  far  as  possible,  is  fair  to  all  the 
nations  concerned  with  fhe  story — fair  to  those  who  were  once  our  enemies;  fair 
to  those  who, were  our  friends,  but  not  too  fair ; fair  to  our  own  forefathers,  but  not 
more  than  fair.”  — Auckland  Geddes 

The  Study  of  Origins.  — In  preceding  chapters  certain  situations 
have  been  described  which  were  threatening  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  origins  of  the  World  War  must  be  sought  not  only  in 
the  acts  of  individuals  at  the  last  moment  but  also,  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  in  the  relentless  working  of  political  and  economic  systems 
and  rivalries  which  enter  into  the  fabric  of  world  history. 

Unfortunately  one  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been 
understood  as  placing  the  whole  undivided  responsibility,  blame, 
and  even  “guilt,”  upon  only  one  belligerent  and  its  supporters. 
The  wording  of  Clause  231  has  caused  much  bitterness  in  Germany. 

Revolutions  and  gentler  influences  have  already  resulted  in 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  historians  a vast  wealth  of  such  important 
and  often  secret  official  documents  as  usually  have  lain  unmolested 
on  musty  shelves  for  generations. 
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The  unprecedented  abundance  of  these  documents,  correcting 
and  sometimes  contradicting  each  other,  obliges  fair-minded 
writers  (and  readers)  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions. 

GENERAL  CAUSES 

The  War  Tradition.  — Among  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
catastrophe  of  August,  1914,  must  be  reckoned  the  persistence  of 
the  war-tradition  in  human  society.  Difficulties  between  peoples 
had  nearly  always  been  referred  to  the  supreme  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  and  the  presumption  among  rulers  and  foreign  offices  and 
general  staffs  was  that  only  “Utopians”  talked  of  the  suppression 
of  war.  Prose  and  poetry  glorified  the  field  of  battle,  and  children 
were  nurtured  in  the  worship  of  military  heroes.  Furthermore, 
nations  had  come  to  be  personified  and  idealized,  so  that  even 
crassly  material  disputes  between  opposing  vested  interests, 
backed  by  their  respective  governments,  were  often  exalted  in 
popular  imagination  to  the  level  of  romantic  or  heroic  duels 
between,  let  us  say,  “Austria”  and  “Russia,”  or  “France”  and 
“Germany.” 

* True,  in  many  small  countries  and  among  great  nations  to  whom 
fortune  had  been  generous,  currents  of  opinion  had  been  setting  in, 
which  carried  the  thoughts  of  the  elite  and  also  of  the  masses 
toward  new  ideals  of  human  relationships.  Yet  ever  and  anon  this 
promising  drift  encountered  obstacles  and  received  setbacks.  One 
constant  barrier  to  its  progress  in  Western  Europe  was  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  Problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  — The  great  German  General, 
Moltke,  victor  in  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict  of  1870-1871,  had 
truly  remarked  that  each  war  becomes  the  father  of  new  wars. 
Germany’s  annexation  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  was  bound 
to  produce  a state  of  feeling  in  France  favorable  to  a future  war 
of  revenge.  Gambetta  had  said:  “Think  of  it  always;  speak  of 
it  never.”  At  tirhes  such  sentiments  undoubtedly  died  down,  as 
economic  prosperity  or  hopes  of  constitutional  autonomy  appeared 
to  make  the  Alsatians  less  discontented  with  their  enforced  change 
of  allegiance.  There  were  periods  of  forgetfulness  and  periods  of 
remembrance  ; but  every  cry  of  disappointment  or  distress  from  the 
“Lost  Provinces”  found  its  echo,  often  multiplied,  in  the  mother- 
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land.  Some  of  the  schoolbooks  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Provinces 
were  lost  forever,  and  patriots  cherished  the  pious  hope  that  some 
day,  somehow,  the  great  wrong  would  be  righted. 

Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  French  statesman  would 
actually  have  assumed  the  awful  responsibility  of  planning  a war 
for  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  February,  1914,  the 
German  ambassador  in  Paris  reported:  “The  wound  of  1871  still 
burns  in  all  French  hearts,  but  no  one  is  disposed  to  risk  his  own  or 
his  sons’  necks  for  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine.”  In  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  no 
mention  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found.  Nevertheless  at  least  one 
French  ambassador  at  the  Tsar’s  Court  had  been  convinced  that 
the  winning  of  Constantinople  for  Russia  and  the  winning  back  of 
the  “Lost  Provinces”  to  France  were  the  ultimate  unformulated 
reasons  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  Possibly  the  following 
anecdote  gives  the  situation  accurately  as  it  was  seen  by  the 
average  Frenchman:  One  day  in  1913  the  German  ambassador 
asked  Premier  Barthou  what  could  be  done  to  bring  their  two 
countries  closer  together.  Barthou  instantly  replied:  “Restore 
us  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  then  we  shall  be  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.”  The  ambassador  promptly  dropped  the  subject.  French 
military  men  were  probably  typified  by  the  future  Marshal  Foch, 
who,  as  a youth,  having  watched  the  conquerors  enter  Metz,  chose 
as  his  motto  : In  memoriam  et  in  spent.  The  competition  in  arma- 
ments with  which  Europe  was  to  be  perilously  burdened  began  as 
a result  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  The  unwisdom  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1871  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  chronic  estrangement 
between  two  great  Powers.  However,  there  were  other  disturbing 
forces  at  work  over  wider  areas. 

The  Consequences  of  Imperialism.  — In  earlier  pages  some  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  the  meaning  of  modern  commercial  and 
economic  imperialism,  the  process  through  which  European  con- 
trol was  spread  still  more  widely  than  before  over  the  potentially 
rich  but  undeveloped  regions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  driving 
force  in  this  extension  of  Europe  was  the  dynamic  character  and 
expansive  power  of  modern  industrial  civilization. 

Britain,  France,  and  Russia  were  the  Great  Powers  whose 
authority  was  ever  encroaching  upon  new  areas  in  Asia  and 
Africa  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Trade 
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sometimes  followed  the  flag;  and  the  flag  sometimes  followed 
trade.  As  there  was  still  plenty  of  room,  they  did  not  actually 
collide  with  one  another  in  their  appropriation  of  new  markets  and 
sources  of  raw  materials. 

Suddenly,  after  1880,  there  appeared  two  newcomers,  Germany 
and  Italy,  as  hungry  rivals  in  this  acquisitive  race.  The  political 
horizons  grew  stormier ; France  outplayed  Italy  in  the  matter  of 
Tunis,  but  this  disappointment  threw  the  loser  into  the  arms  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  However,  in  Egypt,  France  was  check- 
mated by  Britain,  and  in  the  meantime  Bismarck  was  over-reach- 
ing the  latter  in  acquiring  the  Cameroons,  Togoland,  South-West 
Africa,  German  East  Africa  (Tanganyika),  and  all,  as  he  boasted, 
“without  a fleet  and  without  moving  a soldier.” 

The  first  real  shock  to  Britain  occurred  when  she  received  sud- 
denly, as  Grey  says,  “a  sort  of  ultimatum  from  Berlin  requiring  us 
to  cease  competition  (with  Germans)  for  railway  concessions  in 
Turkey.”  “And  in  the  years  that  followed,”  declares  Liddell 
Hart,  “the  Kaiser  lost  no  opportunity  to  emphasize  that  the  spread- 
ing web  of  German  commerce  had  a sharp-fanged  spider  at  its 
centre.”  Meanwhile,  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium  had  maneu- 
vered so  skillfully  as  to  bring  immense  stretches  of  Congolese 
territory  under  his  own  monopolistic  control.  There  remained  the 
Sultanate  of  Morocco  bordering  on  French  Algeria. 

The  gradual  absorption  of  Morocco,  a naturally  rich  but  badly 
governed  region,  into  France’s  great  North  African  Empire  was  a 
typical  example  of  what  is  known  as  “peaceful”  or  “economic” 
penetration ; this  almost  always  and  inevitably  involved  occasional 
military  or  police  interventions  on  the  part  of  the  penetrating 
Power.  As  Britain  had  been  elbowing  France  out  of  Egypt  and 
away  from  the  Sudan,  she  was  rather  willing  to  allow  her  a free 
hand  in  Morocco.  Indeed,  this  arrangement  formed  part  of  the 
agreements  of  1904,  resulting  in  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Lansdowne 
and  Delcasse  made  the  entente  while  King  Edward  VII  made  it 
cordiale. 

France  made  wise  concessions  in  Morocco  to  Spain  and  gave 
Italy  freedom  of  action  in  Tripoli,  but  Germany  found  herself  left 
quite  out  of  the  picture.  The  following  year  the  Kaiser  landed 
dramatically  from  his  yacht  at  Tangier  and  delivered  a resounding 
speech  in  which  he  posed  as  the  Champion  of  the  independence  of 
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the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Berlin  then  insisted  upon  a general  con- 
ference to  settle  the  Moroccan  question,  and  also,  less  formally, 
upon  the  dismissal  of  the  too  enterprising  French  Foreign  Minister, 
Delcasse,  whom  Germany  regarded  as  the  chief  plotter  for  her 
encirclement. 

France  was  not  solidly  behind  Delcasse  (for  one  thing,  her  army 
was  utterly  unfit  for  war),  and  accordingly  she  agreed  to  the 
conference,  which  met  at  Algeciras  early  in  1906.  Here  she  found 
support  not  only  from  her  new  friend.  Great  Britain,  — alarmed  at 
the  bombast  and  aggressiveness  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  counselors, 
— but  also  from  others,  including  President  Roosevelt.  (This 
conference,  writes  Winston  Churchill,  “marked  a milestone  on  the 
road  to  Armageddon.”)  The  Algeciras  Agreement  approved  the 
status  quo  in  Morocco  but  entrusted  France  with  special  police 
authority  in  the  ports.  Occasions  for  the  restoration  of  order  were 
naturally  not  lacking ; and  finally  in  1911,  in  response  to  the  Sul- 
tan’s appeal,  French  troops  marched  into  Fez. 

The  Germans  were  now  convinced  that  they  were  being  steadily 
closed  out  of  Morocco.  In  London,  Berlin,  and  even  in  Paris 
opinions  were  sharply  divided  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 
Jaures,  the  great  French  socialist  leader,  was  not  alone  in  opposing 
the  business  interests  and  colonial  appetites  which  were  always 
urging  the  Government  from  one  advance  to  another.  In  Berlin, 
some  men  in  high  places  demanded  a big  slice  of  Morocco  for  their 
country,  while  others  thought  best  to  insist  upon  compensation 
elsewhere.  Suddenly  the  German  Government  ordered  the  gun- 
boat Panther  to  the  closed  port  of  Agadir  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
(and  hence  on  one  of  Britain’s  principal  trade-routes).  Apparently 
they  meant  merely  to  “bluff”  France  into  conceding  them  the 
French  Congo,  but  this  swash-buckling  style  of  diplomacy  scan- 
dalized British  opinion.  On  July  21,  Lloyd  George,  the  leading 
pacifist  in  the  Government,  caused  a tremendous  sensation  by 
publicly  warning  Germany  that  Britain  could  not  be  treated  as 
“of  no  account  in  the  Cabinet  of  Nations.” 

Thus,  at  Agadir  as  at  Algeciras,  Germany  had  tested  the  Entente 
Cordiale  and  found  it  disappointingly  vigorous.  She  had  to 
renounce  Morocco  and  accept  only  part  of  French  Congo.  The 
Pan-Germans  were  furious,  and  General  Bernhardi  wrote  that 
“undoubtedly  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation  would 
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gladly  have  obeyed  the  call  to  arms/'  That  did  not  prevent 
French  nationalists  from  accusing  their  own  government  of  weak 
generosity.  Early  in  1912  the  Sultan  agreed  to  a French  Pro- 
tectorate over  all  Morocco,  except  the  Spanish  zone  and  Tangier. 

The  “Panther’s  spring”  at  Agadir  had  missed  its  aim.  It  had 
also  driven  Britain  and  France  closer  together,  speeded  up  the 


This  gigantic  breakwater  at  Casablanca  has  made  it  the  chief  seaport  of  Morocco. 
In  less  than  twenty  years  Casablanca  has  jumped  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth 
century  — from  mule-back  conveyances  to  the  modern  motor  bus. 


secret  consultations  between  their  military  and  naval  experts, 
and  convinced  their  Foreign  Offices  and  some  of  their  statesmen 
that  war,  if  not  quite  inevitable,  would  be  at  least  hard  finally  to 
avoid. 

Militarism  Increases  Armaments.  — Meanwhile  the  Alsatian 
grievance  and  the  quarrels  over  Morocco  had  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  competition  in  armaments  which  were  making 
Europe  an  armed  camp.  Looking  back  on  this  period  years  after- 
wards, Sir  Edward  Grey  declared : “More  than  one  true  thing  may 
be  said  about  the  causes  of  the  war,  but  the  statement  that  com- 
prises the  most  truth  is  that  militarism  and  the  armaments  insep- 
arable from  it  made  war  inevitable.” 
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Each  political  crisis  increased  mutual  distrust  and  fear  and 
encouraged  the  opposing  nations  to  seek  safety  in  perfecting  their 
armed  defenses.  While  Germany  inspired  apprehension  in  others, 
her  people  also  became  afraid.  Caught  between  the  French 
hammer  and  the  Russian  anvil,  they  trusted  for  safety  to  the 
superiority  of  their  army.  In  1913,  — the  centenary  of  the 


“ Im  Vaterland  ” 

The  Kaiser  and  his  troops  escorting  Franz  Joseph  through  Berlin. 

Prussian  “War  of  Liberation”  against  Napoleon,  — so  tense  was 
the  situation  that  the  Kaiser  proclaimed  a “year  of  self-sacrifice,” 
and  a new  law  aimed  at  raising  the  peace-time  strength  of  the 
army  from  634,000  men  to  870,000,  with  a two-year  system. 

In  spite  of  vehement  opposition  the  French  government  induced 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  retaliate  with  the  burdensome  Three- 
Year  Law.  By  keeping  her  young  men  henceforward  for  three 
years  rather  than  two  in  barracks,  France  would  be  able  for  a time 
to  maintain  a standing  army  equal  in  size  to  her  rival’s.  However, 
the  strain  was  obviously  greater  upon  her  than  upon  her  more 
populous  neighbor,  and  in  the  comparative  calm  of  the  month  of 
May,  1914,  the  French  general  elections  returned  a slight  majority 
resolved  to  abrogate  the  unpopular  law  the  moment  the  Franco- 
German  skies  had  cleared.  Unhappily  the  storm  burst  ten  weeks 
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later.  In  the  meantime,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  were  also 
anxiously  and  at  great  cost  piling  up  explosives  against  the  evil 
day,  and  incidentally  preparing  for  themselves  sure  financial  ruin. 

Early  in  1914,  Ernest  Lavisse,  the  French  historian,  exclaimed : 
“If  men  refuse  to  hear  words  of  reason,  some  day  the  ceaselessly 
growing  heap  of  inflammable  material  will  catch  fire ; the  nations 
will  hurl  themselves  against  one  another ; some  will  be  broken  in 
the  shock,  and  without  doubt  the  revolution,  everywhere  prepared, 
will  sweep  away,  with  a just  and  avenging  gesture,  emperors  and 
kings  and  their  servitors  and  also  this  social  system  which  will 
have  allowed  the  peoples  to  be  led  into  such  catastrophies.’^ 
Tragic  prophecy  too  largely  fulfilled ! 

“ Prussian  Militarism  ” Becomes  a Doctrine.  — However,  while 
by  1914  all  the  Great  Powers  were  highly  militarized  from  a 
material  standpoint,  nowhere  was  the  doctrine  or  gospel  of  mili- 
tarism as  widely  accepted  as  in  Germany  and  especially  in  Prussia. 

It  had  not  always  been  so.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  for  exam- 
ple, in  spite  of  the  military  exploits  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  there  was  profound  truth  in  Voltaire’s  aphorism  that 
France  ruled  the  land,  England  the  sea,  and  Germany  the  clouds. 
Unfortunately  this  situation  left  German  territory  an  easy  prey 
to  Napoleonic  invasions,  and  thorough  military  preparation  was 
needed  for  the  mass-uprising  of  1813  to  result  in  triumphant 
“liberation.”  Then,  after  decades  of  futile  waiting,  Bismarck’s 
ruthless  “blood  and  iron”  methods  rapidly  aggrandized  Prussia 
and  founded  a united  German  Empire.  “Nothing  succeeds  like 
success,”  and  the  German  people,  naturally  docile,  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  successful  Hohenzollern  dynasty  and  the  ideals  it 
proclaimed. 

Treitschke,  the  eminent  historian,  was  widely  regarded  as  the 
truest  interpreter  of  the  Empire’s  doctrine.  In  his  lectures  and 
writings  he  consistently  glorified  war  and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
State.  For  example:  “War  is  part  of  the  divinely  appointed 
order.  . . . War  is  both  justifiable  and  moral;  the  idea  of 
perpetual  peace  is  both  impossible  and  immoral.  . . . God  will 
see  to  it  that  war  always  occurs  as  a drastic  medicine  for  the  human 
race.” 

One  of  Treitschke’s  disciples,  Bernhardi,  maintained  in  1911  that 
war  depends  on  “biological  laws  and  that  every  attempt  to  exclude 
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it  from  international  relations  must  be  demonstrably  untenable.” 
He  had  set  out^  to  study  “war  in  its  relation  to  the  great  tasks  of 
the  present  and  the  future  which  Providence  has  set  before  the 
German  people  as  the  greatest  civilized  people  known  to  history,” 
and  therefore  the  coming  world-power.  No  human  obstacle  must 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  inevitable  expansion. 

Numbers  of  military  and  intellectual  leaders  agreed  with 
Treitschke’s  teaching  that  “the  salvation  of  Germany  can  be 


The  Kaiser  and  His  Military  Advisers 

The  Imperial  officers  of  the  German  Army  are  saluting  the  Kaiser  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday. 


attained  only  through  the  annihilation  of  the  smaller  states.” 
German  primacy  was  in  the  interest  of  universal  culture.  As  the 
Kaiser  explained  in  1900  : “We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  . . . God 
has  called  us  to  civilize  the  world.  . . . We  are  the  missionaries  of 
human  progress.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  the  universities  and  even  of  the 
schools  became  permeated  with  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  mili- 
tarism ? Or  that  associations  of  youth  could  be  found  ecstatically 
lauding  war  as  “the  noblest  and  holiest  expression  of  human 
activity”? 

Pan-Germanism  and  a Mittel-Europa.  — Among  the  German 
liberals  of  1848-9,  Pan-Germanism  was  merely  a sentimental 
longing  for  the  reunion  in  one  nation  of  all  the  neighboring 
Germanic  peoples,  while  in  some  of  the  foregoing  quotations  it  has 
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assumed  a violently  aggressive  tone.  In  1891  the  foundation  of  the 
Pan-German  League  marked  a determination  of  the  more  ardent 
enthusiasts  to  convert  the  public,  and  to  put  pressure  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Their  numbers  were  relatively  small,  but  their  wealth 
and  influence  disproportionately  great.  Nevertheless,  they  may 
have  frightened  the  surrounding  countries  more  than  they  actually 
stirred  up  their  compatriots.  Chancellor  von  Billow  twitted  their 
^‘dreams  of  nebulous  future,”  but  he  sometimes  appropriated  their 
vocabulary.  In  1899  in  the  Reichstag  he  declared:  '^We  cannot 
and  will  not  stand  aside  like  dreamers  while  others  divide  up  the 
cake.”  In  1904,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  he  exclaimed:  “Let  the 
King  be  at  the  head  of  Prussia ; Prussia  at  the  head  of  Germany ; 
Germany  at  the  head  of  the  universe!”  Such  declamations 
tended  to  make  his  country’s  competitors  draw  nervously  together 
for  mutual  support. 

The  Pan-Germans  strongly  advocated  a “ Mittel-Europa  ” 
which  would  stretch  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Aegean  and  on 
through  the  undeveloped  territories  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  projected  Berlin-to-Bagdad 
Railway  would  facilitate  the  execution  of  their  cherished  plan  for  a 
“drive  toward  the  East.” 

Pan-Slavism  Opposes  Pan-Germanism.  — Unluckily  for  the 
realization  of  this  imperialistic  program,  the  German  drive  to 
the  southeast  collided  with  an'  equally  powerful  thrust  to  the 
southwest.  Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  Pan-Germanism  was 
but  an  answer  to  Pan-Slavism  and  the  “Slavic  peril.”  For 
generations  Imperial  Russia  had  set  longing  eyes  upon  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Straits,  her  only  waterway  to  the  Mediterranean,  but 
time  and  time  again  she  had  been  balked  of  her  desire.  In  addition 
to  commercial  motives,  there  was  the  sincere  indignation  of  race- 
conscious Slavs  at  the  maltreatment  suffered  by  their  “junior 
brethren”  of  the  Balkan  states  at  the  hands  of  the  “unspeakable 
Turk.”  The  Tsars  had  long  posed  as  the  natural  protectors  of  the 
smaller  Slavic  peoples  and  also  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Had  the  peoples  of  the  peninsula  been  truly  homogeneous,  instead 
of  constituting  an  “ethnological  museum”  and  a religious  mosaic, 
Pan-Slavism  might  have  enjoyed  a triumphal  march.  As  it  was, 
the  expansive  urges  of  Germanism  and  Slavism  continued  to  collide 
dangerously  in  this  tormented  area. 
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German  Colonial  League.  — While  some  Pan-German  propa- 
gandists advocated  expansion  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  others 
thought  it  more  practical  to  look  farther  afield,  and  to  lend  support 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  leaders  of  the  Colonial  League. 
Probably  the  majority  of  Germans  felt  that  their  mighty,  dynamic 
nation  was  “cabined,  cribb’d,  confined,”  and  had  a full  right  to  its 
“place  in  the  sun.”  The  following  is  a German  epigram  on  the 
colonial  situation  : “ England  has  colonies  and  colonists ; France 
has  colonies  but  no  colonists ; Germany  has  colonists  but  no  col- 
onies.” Treitschke  laid  it  down  that  “we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
outcome  of  our  next  successful  war  is  the  acquisition  of  colonies  by 
whatever  means.”  In  1911  the  Crown  Prince  remarked  to  the 
French  ambassador ; “ Morocco  is  a choice  morsel ; you  will  give 
us  our  share,  and  there’ll  be  no  more  trouble.” 

As  we  have  seen,  Germany  had  managed  to  acquire  some  col- 
onies, but  late-comers  are  seldom  well  served.  Her  tremendous 
industrial  development,  coupled  with  her  lack  of  raw  materials, 
made  her  feel  more  and  more  keenly  the  lack  of  rich  colonial  areas 
under  her  own  control.  However,  effective  control  could  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  only  through  sea-power.  Commerce  and 
colonies  require  naval  protection. 

Germany’s  Naval  Program.  — At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
William  II  had  caused  a sensation  by  declaring : “Our  future  lies 
upon  the  water.”  He  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  Mahan’s 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  and  he  understood  where 
England’s  strength  and  weakness  lay.  He  found  in  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  a counselor  after  his  own  heart;  the  Navy  League  was 
founded ; and,  after  much  propaganda,  the  Reichstag  was  induced 
in  1900  to  approve  a vast  naval  program. 

This  propaganda  did  nothing  to  improve  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  The  German  people  were  assured  that  England  was 
abnormally  selfish  and  cynical  and  that,  as  she  had  destroyed  her 
other  trade  rivals  in  the  past,  so  would  she  some  day  destroy 
Germany  unless  the  latter  took  vigorous  action  to  protect  her  trade 
and  her  nascent  colonial  empire.  Accordingly  she  steadfastly 
refused  all  suggestions  for  limitation  of  naval  strength.  She  even 
rejected  Winston  Churchill’s  proposal  for  a simple  “naval  holiday.” 
Over  and  over  again  her  responsible  leaders  assured  Great  Britain 
that  they  were  not  building  against  her,  and  that  their  navy  was 
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to  be  purely  defensive.  These  peaceful  assurances  seemed  fre- 
quently to  be  contradicted  by  the  grandiloquent  speeches  of  the 
versatile  Kaiser.  In  1900  he  had  vowed  to  raise  his  navy  as  high 
as  his  army  in  order  that  his  empire  might  gain  a higher  place  in 
the  world.  He  described  himself  as  “Admiral  of  the  Atlantic/’ 
declaring  that  “sea  power  is  world  power”  and  Neptune’s  trident 
must  pass  into  his  hands. 


The  S.  M.  S.  Prinz  Heinrich 
As  she  steamed  up  the  Kiel  Canal  in  1906. 

The  British  had  been  somewhat  worried  by  Germany’s  prodigious 
industrial  advance  and  by  her  aggressive  and  successful  competition 
in  world  trade.  However,  it  was  only  when  she  was  evidently 
resolved  to  add  a formidable  fleet  to  the  world’s  best  army,  that 
British  uneasiness  changed  into  genuine  alarm  and  resentment. 
Naval  bases  were  ultimately  shifted  from  the  south  to  the  east 
eoast.  Naval  conversations  were  authorized  with  France  first 
and  then  even  with  Russia.  (The  German  admirals  had  always 
scoffed  at  the  idea  that  “the  Whale”  and  “the  Bear”  could  ever 
co-operate . ) British  ships  were  withdrawn  f rom  the  Mediterranean 
and  French  ships  from  the  English  Channel.  Formally  Britain 
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kept  her  hands  free,  but  obligations  of  honor  were  tacitly- 
assumed. 

During  19 13. the  naval  tension  was  eased,  but  only  because  Ger- 
many was  then  straining  every  nerve  to  increase  her  land  forces. 
Her  fleet-building  had  been  the  chief  determining  factor  in  driving 
a reluctant  Britain  into  a Triple  Entente  which  counterbalanced  in 
restless  rivalry  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

The  Harmful  Effects  of  the  Alliance  System.  — We  have  seen 
already  how  the  perilous  system  of  alliances  had  arisen.  The 
maintenance  of  this  equipoise  became  the  central  principle  of  the 
European  system.  Its  complicated  mechanism  threatened  auto- 
matically to  drag  into  its  cogwheels  each  of  the  Powers  in  turn  in 
case  any  one  of  them  found  itself  engaged  in  a conflict.  Each  of 
them  dreaded  isolation  and  feared  to  offend  its  suspicious  partners. 
Thus  opportunities  were  lost  for  settling  old  quarrels  with  individ- 
ual members  of  the  opposing  group.  In  1914  as  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  Jagow,  saw  the  nations  being  sucked  relentlessly 
into  the  vortex  of  war,  he  “expressed  regret  that  Germany,  France, 
and  perhaps  England  had  been  drawn  in,  none  of  whom  wanted 
war  in  the  least”;  it  came  from  “this  system  of  alliances  which 
were  the  curse  of  modern  times.” 

However,  as  we  have  seen,  the  alliances  were  the  expression 
rather  than  the  cause  of  the  animosities  and  oppositions  among  the 
nations.  Indeed,  the  hope  of  some  of  their  founders  had  been 
that  these  far-spreading  groups  might  steady  the  life  of  Europe 
and  mitigate  the  international  anarchy.  In  1906  Billow  had  de- 
clared: “The  Franco-Russian  alliance  has  been  no  danger  for 
peace ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  helped  to  make  the  world  clock  keep 
time.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  the  Anglo-French 
Entente.”  Unhappily,  the  balance  of  power  hardened  into  a 
barrier  of  antagonism  between  Powers  : the  alliances  and  ententes 
were  exclusive ; they  were,  at  bottom,  directed  against  each  other 
and  therefore  bound  one  day  to  clash.  An  all-inclusive  alliance, 
or  League,  was  the  remedy  to  be  proposed  after  “Armageddon.” 

The  Power  of  the  Press.  — In  all  countries  caught  in  the  swirl 
of  imperialistic  competition  and  military  rivalry,  the  political 
parties  and  social  groups  which  stood  for  nationalistic,  aggressive, 
and  so-called  “patriotic”  attitudes  had  the  financial  power  to 
control  many  of  the  most  influential  newspapers.  Furthermore, 
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even  when  a quite  insignificant  journal  in  one  country  published 
a violently  jingoistic  attack  on  a neighbor,  its  offensive  phrases 
were  often  reproduced  in  flaring  headlines  by  the  most  widely  read 
dailies  of  the  offended  nation.  Thus  each  people  was  apt  to  get  a 
false  notion  of  the  unfriendliness  or  bad  faith  of  the  other.  Indeed, 
an  American  specialist  in  the  origins  of  the  world  conflict  feels 
impelled  to  declare  that  one  “underlying  cause  of  the  War  was  the 
poisoning  of  public  opinion  by  the  newspaper  press  in  all  of  the 
great  countries”;  and  he  recalls  Bismarck’s  famous  observation: 
“Every  country  is  held  at  some  time  to  account  for  the  windows 
broken  by  its  press;  the  bill  is  presented,  some  day  or  other,  in 
the  shape  of  hostile  sentiment  in  the  other  country.” 

PEACE  MOVEMENTS 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  Peace  Movement.  — In  spite  of  all  the 

forces,  economic  and  political,  which  seemed  destined  to  provoke 
disaster,  it  sometimes  appeared  as  though  the  movement  for  under- 
standing, co-operation,  and  peace  among  the  nations  might  ulti- 
mately triumph.  The  churches  of  many  countries  banded  together 
to  promote  the  Christianization  of  international  dealings,  and  the 
“learned  societies”  tended  to  exert  a happy  influence.  The  social- 
ist and  labor  parties  grouped  in  the  Second  International  denounced 
war  as  a product  of  the  capitalist  system,  while  the  French  and 
some  others  advocated  recourse  even  to  a preventive  general  strike 
in  case  of  threatening  hostilities.  While  the  magnificently  organ- 
ized Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bebel,  never  acquiesced  in  such  a revolutionary  proposal,  which  it 
considered  impracticable  and  unhistorical,  yet  its  weight  was 
thrown  steadily  into  the  scales  on  the  side  of  peace  and  against 
the  warlike  tendencies  of  Pan-Germans  and  militarists.  Only  in 
a war  of  defense  against  a possible  inrush  of  “Slavic  barbarians” 
would  the  Social  Democrats  fight  with  conviction  for  the  Father- 
land.  The  various  national  socialist  parties  concerned  kept  up 
their  pacifist  and  anti-militarist  propaganda  to  the  very  outbreak 
of  the  dreaded  World  War  which  they  found  themselves  helpless  to 
prevent. 

The  “ Two  Hagues.”  — Of  still  greater  promise  than  these 
unofficial  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  armed  strife  were  the  two 
Peace  Conferences  at  the  Hague,  1899  and  1907,  already  mentioned. 
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In  1899,  the  Tsar  of  Russia  was  inspired  by  a sincere  love  of 
peace  but  worried  also  by  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  bring  his  obsolete  artillery  up  to  date  would  drain  his  treasury. 
Germany,  obsessed  with  her  doctrines  of  self-sufficiency  and 
absolute  sovereignty,  refused  all  limitation  of  armaments.  When 
Britain’s  effort  for  the  creation  of  an  Arbitration  Tribunal  suc- 
ceeded, the  Kaiser  observed  that  he  would  depend  for  safety  not  on 
arbitration  but  on  his  own 
sharp  sword.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  just  to  note 
that  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States  pressed  for  the 
recognition  of  the  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea,  but 
that  Great  Britain,  in  refusing 
this  concession,  gave  her  future 
German  rival  an  additional  ex- 
cuse for  building  up  a large 
^‘protective”  navy. 

In  1907,  Britain,  supported 
by  France  and  the  United 
States,  pressed  more  earnestly 
for  naval  limitation,  but  Ger- 
many refused  thus  to  endorse 
the  existing  naval  superiority 
of  the  Power  which  was  now 
drifting  into  the  camp  of  her  adversaries.  In  1899  she  rejected  the 
Russian  offer,  and  in  1907  the  British.  In  this  double  refusal  lay 
her  fatal  error. 

Little  came  of  the  “Second  Hague”  except  a majority  endorse- 
ment of  the  “First  Hague’s”  platonic  resolution:  “That  the 
limitation  of  military  charges  which  weigh  on  the  world,  is  highly 
desirable  for  increasing  the  material  and  moral  well-being  of 
humanity.” 

IMMEDIATE  CAUSES 

The  situations,  forces,  and  tendencies  already  briefly  described 
might,  singly  or  in  combination,  have  occasioned  eventually  a 
general  conflagration.  After  his  mission  of  conciliation  of  1912, 
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Lord  Haldane  confessed  that  Germany,  his  own  “spiritual  home,’' 
was  now  a “powder  magazine.”  On  his  mission  for  President 
Wilson  in  May,  1914,  Colonel  House  found  the  European  situation 
“extraordinary.  It  is  militarism  run  stark  mad.”  From  Berlin, 
he  reported : “The  whole  of  Germany  is  charged  with  electricity. 
Everybody’s  nerves  are  tense.  It  needs  only  a spark  to  set  the 
whole  thing  off.” 

The  Assassination  of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand.  — However, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  explosive  material  tight-packed  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  that  blew  up  in  the  following  month.  | The  fatal 
spark  was  the  assassination  on  June  28  by  a Bosnian  Serb  of  the 
heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  and  of 
his  wife. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  in  proper  perspective  the  chain- 
lightning events  of  the  month  of  July.  The  whole  trend  of  events 
had  long  been  set  toward  catastrophe,  and  in  the  last  four  weeks  of 
hectic  days  and  sleepless  nights,  nerve- wracked  civilian  statesmen 
and  officials,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  “glided,  or  rather 
staggered  and  stumbled”  into  war  without  quite  meaning  it. 
Fatalism  was  in  the  air,  and  most  of  them  were  inhaling  it. 

The  Archduke’s  visit  to  Bosnia  (which  his  uncle.  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  had  wrongfully  annexed  in  1908)  was  tactlessly  timed  to 
occur  on  Serbia’s  national  holiday.  The  Serbian  Premier  and 
certain  of  his  officials  must  bear  the  blame  of  having  failed  to  sup- 
press or  to  reveal  the  plot  of  which  they  had  learned. 

The  Effect  upon  Austria.  — The  effect  of  the  tragedy  upon 
Austrian  policy  was  decisive.  Berchtold,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
yielded  to  the  aggressive  views  of  Conrad,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
demanded  the  “isolation  and  diminution”  of  Serbia,  and  on  July  5 
asked  Berlin  for  support.  (The  Kaiser  needed  no  persuasion.  The 
previous  week  in  a hasty  note  he  had  exclaimed : “We  must  clear 
the  Serbians  out  of  the  way,  and  that  too  forthwith  ! ”)  He  received 
in  reply  the  famous  “blank  cheque.”  The  German  authorities 
feared  “the  gradual  collapse  of  Austria  and  the  subjection  of  all  the 
Slavs  under  one  Russian  scepter — thu«,jaiaking_-untenable  the 
position  oLthe-Teutonic  race  in  Central  Europe.  . . . We,  there- 
fore, permitted  Austria  a completely  free  hand  in  her  action  toward 
Serbia.”  The  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor,  Bethmann  Hollweg,  had 
been  recently  informed  that  Russia  would  come  to  the  rescue  of 
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Serbia.  They  accepted  the  risk  while  hoping  to  localize  the 
conflict. 

Meanwhile  Berchtold  and  his  advisers  were  drawing  up  their 
fateful  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  making  it  so  harsh  as  to  be  unaccept- 
able when  delivered  on  July  23.  When  the  aged  Francis  Joseph 
read  it,  he  said:  “Russia  cannot  accept  this.  — This  means  a 
general  war.” 

Nevertheless,  upon  advice  of  friends,  Belgrade  made  such  a 
humble  (though  somewhat  evasive)  reply  as  to  disarm  Kaiser 
Wilham  completely.  “A  brilliant  performance!”  he  exclaimed. 
“A  great  moral  success  for  Vienna;  but  with  it  every  reason  for 
war  falls  away.  After  such  a thing,  I should  never  have  ordered 
mobilization  1”  However,  that  very  day  (July  28),  the  Austrians, 
assured  of  German  backing,  and  anxious  to  head  off  foreign  inter- 
vention, actually  declared  war  on  Serbia.  The  pretext  was  that 
she  had  refused  one  demand  in  their  ultimatum;  namely,  that 
Austrian  officials  should  participate  in  the  search  on  Serbian  soil 
for  the  assassins  of  the  Archduke.  As  Belgrade  had  offered  to 
refer  even  this  point  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Austrian  rulers  had  finally  determined  to  chastise  and  reduce  their 
irksome  neighbor  at  whatever  risk.  They  no  longer  heeded  the 
belated  counsels  of  moderation  which  finally  arrived  from  Berlin. 

Britain’s  Move.  — Meanwhile,  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  urging  a 
conference  of  the  Powers.  The  British  fleet  had  remained  mobi- 
lized after  its  annual  maneuvers;  Britain’s  neutrality  could  no 
longer  be  taken  for  granted.  When  it  was  too  late,  Germany  tried 
earnestly  to  hold  back  her  partner. 

The  Effect  on  Russia.  — At  the  same  time,  in  St.  Petersburg 
the  military  party  was  getting  the  upper  hand  over  the  Tsar  and 
his  Minister  Sazonoff.  A partial  mobilization,  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  would  have  been  understood  as  merely  a reply  to  Austrian 
aggression  against  Serbia,  but  general  mobilization  obviously 
aimed  at  Germany  also ; and,  in  the  minds  of  European  military 
men,  general  mobilization  committed  a country  almost  irretriev- 
ably to  war.  As  Moltke  explained  to  the  Kaiser  on  July  30  when 
the  latter  was  caressing  the  last  hope  of  Anglo-French  neutrality 
and  was  wanting  “to  march  only  toward  the  East”:  “This  is 
impossible.  The  advance  of  armies  formed  of  millions  of  men  is  the 
result  of  years  of  painstaking  work.  Once  planned,  it  cannot  pos- 
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sibly  be  changed.”  It  was  general  mobilization  which  his  military 
chiefs  finally  forced  upon  the  pacific  but  hesitating  Tsar  on  July  30. 
They  feigned  to  have  news  that  Germany  was  mobilizing,  and  they 
honestly  feared  the  incomparable  rapidity  of  her  movement. 

The  Part  Played  by  Germany’s  General  Staff.  — |The  fact  is 
that  in  Berlin,  too,  the  General  Staff  was  now  taking  command, 
and  that  Moltke,  its  head,  was  urging  general  moblization  on  Aus- 
tria and  promising  that  the  same  step  would  follow  in  Germany, 
even  before  he  had  learned  of  Russia’s  momentous  decision.  He 
also  advised  the  Austrian  General  Staff:  “Decline  the  renewed 
advances  of  England  for  peace.  A European  war  is  the  last  chance 
of  saving  Austria-Hungary.  Germany  stands  ready  to  back 
Austria  unreservedly.  (Just  two  months  previously  he  had 
exclaimed:  “We  are  ready,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  us!”) 
However,  when  the  Germans  knew  that  the  Russians  had  first 
taken  the  fatal  step,  they  sent  them  an  ultimatum  giving  them 
twelve  hours  in  which  to  countermand  their  mobilization  order. 
Then  Berlin  declared  war  and  mobilized  on  August  1.  The  fateful 
circuit  was  now  nearly  complete. 

The  Effect  on  France.  — The  previous  day  Germany  had  sent 
an  ultimatum  also  to  France,  inquiring  whether  she  would  be 
neutral.  Premier  Viviani  first  hoped  that  “extreme  decisions” 
could  be  avoided,  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  18  hours,  he 
replied  simply : “France  will  act  in  accordance  with  her  interests.” 
(Had  he  promised  neutrality,  Germany  would  have  demanded  Toul 
and  Verdun  as  security  till  the  end  of  the  war.)  This  incident 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  France  during  the  crisis.  While  stu- 
diously avoiding  any  move  which  might  precipitate  disaster,  her 
political  heads  were  pessimistic  about  Austro-German  intentions, 
and  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  restrain  their  Russian  ally.  Indeed, 
Ambassador  Paleologue,  at  St.  Petersburg,  appears  rather  to  have 
encouraged  the  Russians  in  their  premature  general  mobilization. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crisis.  President  Poincare  and  Premier  Viviani 
were  on  a visit  to  the  Tsar ; the  President  naturally  assured  the 
Tsar  of  France’s  loyalty  and  support  within  the  terms  of  the 
alliance.  With  regard  to  the  disturbing  Austro-Serbian  imbroglio, 
Poincare  said : “The  only  way  to  preserve  the  general  peace  is  to 
open  a full  discussion  among  all  the  Great  Powers,  avoiding  the 
opposition  of  one  group  to  another.”  One  may  say  of  Poincare 
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what  he  said  of  France : that  he  did  not  want  war  but  was  not 
afraid  of  it ; he  probably  felt  it  was  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 

Confidence  in  French  backing  did  not  prevent  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment from  urging  Serbia  to  make  a conciliatory  reply  to  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  when  its  drastic  demands  became  known  at 
St.  Petersburg,  immediately  after  Poincare’s  ship  had  sailed. 
Even  the  Russian  army  chiefs  would  have  preferred  to  delay  war 
till  1917  when  their  far-reaching  military  reorganization  would 
have  been  complete.  The  President  and  the  Premier  did  not  get 
back  to  France  until  July  29,  the  day  after  Austria  had  declared 
war  on  Serbia.  On  July  30  the  French  Government  very  wisely 
insisted  that  General  Joffre  must  withdraw  his  covering  troops  ten 
kilometers,  more  or  less,  from  the  frontier  in  order  to  avoid  an 
accidental  clash,  and  in  order  also  to  prove  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
world  that  France  was  resolved  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
an  aggressive  gesture.  It  was  a statesmanlike  decision.  Even 
when  France  mobilized,  the  Government  assured  the  public  that 
“mobilization  is  not  war.”  In  like  manner  it  refused  to  declare 
war  and  left  Germany  to  assume  the  odium  of  this  last  irrevocable 
act  on  August  3.  The  German  plan  of  campaign  was  such  that 
once  they  considered  war  certain,  the  Germans  had  to  begin  it : 
delay  was  perilous  for  them  and  helpful  to  their  foes.  Unhappily 
for  them,  their  attitudes  and  acts,  their  refusals  and  decisions, 
during  the  last  few  days  had  Convinced  the  British  Empire  that 
they  were  the  aggressors. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  Efforts  at  Peace.  — Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  had  been  striving  desperately  to  stave  off  the 
collision  and  even  to  save  the  peace  for  the  future.  His  panacea 
was  the  conference  system.  In  1913  it  had  prevented  the  Balkan 
conflagration  from  spreading  over  Europe.  He  thought  probably 
it  would  work  now  and  always.  Thus  he  was  a practical  fore- 
runner of  the  League  of  Nations.  Unfortunately  the  German 
Chancellor  rejected  his  first  suggestion  on  July  26.  Character- 
istically the  Kaiser  scribbled  a marginal  note : “That  is  a tremen- 
dous piece  of  British  insolence!”  It  proved  impossible  to  get 
rapid  enough  agreement  on  Grey’s  succeeding  proposals. 

When  Serbia  made  such  a reasonable  reply  on  July  25  to  the 
humiliating  Austrian  ultimatum,  the  British  Foreign  Office  took 
the  view  that  Russia  was  now  right  in  defending  the  small  Slavic 
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nation.  A high  official  wrote  that  it  was  “quite  preposterous,  not 
to  say  iniquitous”  for  Germany  to  maintain  that  “all  the  Powers 
are  to  hold  the  ring  while  Austria  quietly  strangles  Serbia.” 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Edward  Grey  steadily  refused  to  promise  help 
to  Russia,  or,  until  the  last  minute,  even  to  France.  He  had  first 
to  convince  a perplexed  and  divided  Cabinet  and  then  a sovereign 
Parliament.  The  secret  military  and  naval  conversations  between 
British  and  French  officers  had  not  resulted  in  official  agreements ; 
they  left  Britain’s  hands  nominally  free ; yet  the  French  had 
brought  all  their  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  and  left  their  northern 
coasts  to  the  hoped-for  protection  of  the  British  navy.  Grey 
realized  that  this  had  created  a moral  though  not  a formal  obhga- 
tion,  but  he  could  not  force  the  issue. 

Meanwhile,  he  rejected  indignantly  Bethmann  Hollweg’s  attempt 
to  purchase  English  neutrality  by  promising  to  leave  France  (but 
not  the  French  colonies)  intact.  Grey  then  obtained  from  France, 
but  not  from  Germany,  a pledge  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality. 
Only  on  August  2,  when  the  British  Government  learned  of  Ger- 
many’s declaration  of  war  on  Russia  and  her  invasion  of  neutral 
Luxembourg,  did  it  authorize  Grey  to  assure  France  that  the  navy 
would  protect  her  northern  coasts. 

On  August  3,  Grey  secured  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  his  stand  against  the  threatened  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality. 
The  German  Chancellor’s  justification  of  this  act  on  the  ground  of 
military  necessity,  together  with  his  contemptuous  reference  to  the 
treaty  of  guarantee  (which  bore  Prussia’s  signature)  as  a “scrap  of 
paper,”  made  a deplorable  impression  in  Great  Britain  and  through- 
out the  world.  Unable  to  persuade  Germany  to  respect  their 
joint  engagement,  Britain  entered  regretfully  into  war  on  August  4 
at  11  p.M.  “The  lamps  are  going  out  all  over  Europe,”  Grey  had 
said  one  evening.  “We  shall  not  see  them  lit  again  in  our  life- 
time.” 

Doubtless  only  a strong  international  authority,  for  which  no 
Great  Power  was  at  that  time  prepared,  could  have  safeguarded 
humanity  from  this  catastrophic  breakdown  of  civilization. 


Ewing  Galloway 

A Normal,  Busy  Belgian  City 

A treaty  turned  out  to  be  a “scrap  of  paper  ’’  and  Belgium  became  a battlefield. 


CHAPTER 

THE  WORLD  WAR:  CHARACTER  AND  COUitSiL 

I.  CHARACTERISTICS 

Once  More  Mars  Stalked  Abroad.  — During  the  days  succeeding 
the  outbreak  of  war,  an  observer  from  the  stratosphere  might 
have  fancied  he  was  witnessing  a vast  migration  of  peoples. 
Milhons  of  men  were  on  the  march,  recalling  the  days  of  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Huns. 

However,  apart  from  the  dire  significance  of  their  marching, 
there  the  resemblance  ended.  In  1914  the  never-ending  columns 
were  moving  in  machine-made  uniforms  and  equipment,  with 
scientific  precision,  according  to  minutely  prepared  schedules, 
accompanied  by  mechanical  transport,  armed  with  such  deadly 
weapons  as  earlier  generations  had  never  dreamed  of,  guided  by 
signals  from  the  air  and  invisible  messages  through  the  ether. 
They  represented  the  mobilization  of  all  the  powers  of  Man,  — 
mental  and  physical,  — and  all  the  resources  of  Nature  — for  the 
self-mutilation  of  the  human  race. 

Modern  Military  Warfare 

Modem  Artillery.  — The  artillery  which  covered  the  movements 
of  each  army  and  sought  to  disorganize  its  opponent  included 
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every  imaginable  kind  of  weapon  from  the  bullet-spraying  machine 
gun  and  the  light,  semi-automatic  French  field  guns,  known  as 
“75’s,”  to  the  mammoth  siege  guns  which  blasted  into  formless 
scrap  heaps  the  most  formidable  defenses  of  steel  and  concrete. 
At  both  extremes  of  the  scale,  the  Germans  surprised  their  adver- 
saries by  the  astounding  technical  development  and  the  power  of 
their  weapons.  Before  the  struggle  was  over,  they  had  produced 


Artillery  in  the  Somme  Sector 

On  top  of  parapets  of  dirt  and  rubble  a long  line  of  guns  turned  their  blue  noses  to- 
ward the  German  lines — a deadly  answer  to  enemy  gunfire. 

cannon  which  could  hurl  huge  projectiles  full  of  explosives  a 
distance  of  75  miles.  These  “Big  Bertha’s”  (thus  nicknamed  after 
the  daughter  of  the  great  armament-maker,  Krupp)  were  able  to 
cause  damage  and  death  by  hurling  occasional  shells  from  behind 
the  German  lines  right  into  the  heart  of  Paris. 

Dugouts  and  Trenches.  — The  unprecedented  efficiency  of 
rifles,  machine  guns,  field  guns,  and  heavy  artillery  drove  the 
opposing  armies  underground.  Millions  of  infantrymen  were 
soon  leading  a molelike  existence,  spending  their  days  in  deep 
dugouts  and  coming  up  to  the  surface  to  stand  guard  behind  the 
parapets  during  the  night.  Under  bad  conditions,  the  trenches 
were  wet,  muddy,  filthy,  and  disease-engendering,  but,  when 
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circumstances  allowed,  the  engineers  made  them  into  scientifically 
planned  fortifications.  By  the  end  of  1914  the  system  stretched 
uninterruptedly  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Swiss  mountains  to 
the  Belgian  coast,  and  in  the  most  exposed  places  there  were  three 
or  four  parallel  lines  of  defenses. 

Out  in  “No  Man’s  Land,”  parallel  to  the  parapets,  lay  the  almost 
impenetrable  wire  entanglements,  nibbled  at  by  the  pincers  of 


Passchendaele,  1917 

The  1 6th  Canadian  Machine-Gun  Company  lived  and  fought  and  died  in  a sector 
that  was  a series  of  slimy  mudholes. 

audacious  scouts,  blasted  at  times  by  artillery  barrages,  but  never 
really  crushed  flat  until  the  advent  of  the  terrible  tank.  Here  and 
there  among  the  wires  were  planted  machine-gunners’  nests,  which 
often  nipped  in  the  bud  the  best-laid  schemes  of  attacking  f oemen . 
Even  when  the  front  line  and  supporting  trenches  were  captured, 
a saturation  of  bombs  and  gas  shells  often  transformed  them  into  a 
death  trap  and  turned  hard-won  local  successes  into  sanguinary 
defeats. 

Under  these  unexampled  conditions,  arising  out  of  our  scientific 
and  mechanized  civilization,  even  Napoleonic  genius  would  have 
found  large-scale  maneuvers  and  decisive  turning  movements 
physically  impossible.  For  over  three  years  the  armies  of  several 
nations  crouched  facing  each  other  on  the  Western  front  in  helpless 
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stagnation.  Advances  and  withdrawals  were  measured  in  yards, 
and  the  most  desperate  attacks  and  bombardments  proved  rela- 
tively futile.  Meanwhile  the  best  blood  of  the  peoples  drenched 
the  ground  which  high  explosives  were  daily  churning  into  quag- 
mire, and  under  the  action  of  noxious  gases  pleasant  landscapes  and 
picturesque  villages  disappeared  into  dusty  chaos. 

The  Use  of  Poisonous  Gas.  — A complete  and  sudden  surprise 
came  from  the  effective  employment  of  poisonous  gases  by  the 


A Gas  Attack  on  the  Somme 

Streams  of  heavy,  deadly  gas  were  shot  from  front  line  trenches  and  carried  by  the 
wind  into  enemy  territory. 


Germans  early  in  1915  to  the  cost,  among  others,  of  Canadian 
soldiers.  Thereafter  this  loathsome  means  of  attack  was  employed 
by  all  the  armies  which  could  call  to  their  aid  the  diabolical 
efficacy  of  chemical  factories.  True,  the  use  of  “poison  or  poisoned 
arms”  had  been  expressly  forbidden  by  a Hague  Convention  of 
1907,  but,  once  this  pact  was  violated,  these  torturing,  murderous 
gases  were  projected  through  tubes,  in  shells,  and  from  airplane 
bombs  in  ever-increasing  measure.  Whereas  only  sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  total  casualties  of  the  British  army  were  due  to  this  new 
weapon,  the  Americans,  arriving  late  on  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
when  gas  warfare  had  gained  in  virulence,  found  one- third  of  their 
losses  accounted  for  by  its  ravages. 

Every  poison  has  its  antidote,  and  gas  masks  were  soon  supplied 
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to  all  well-equipped  troops.  Toward  the  close  of  the  conflict, 
when  rubber  was  scarce  in  his  country,  the  unhappy  German 
infantryman  became  the  principal  sufferer  from  the  regrettable 
initiative  taken  in  1915  by  his  chiefs.  Had  hostilities  been  pro- 
longed, civilian  populations  in  the  great  towns  would  have  been 
victimized  in  their  turn. 

The  Use  of  Armoured  Tanks.  — Another  novel  feature  of  the 
World  War  was  the  injection  into  the  already  highly  mechanized 


French  Tanks  Going  into  Action 

Twentieth-century  soldiers  went  into  battle,  not  in  coats  of  mail,  but  in  armored 
tractors  that  could  roll  over  any  kind  of  terrain, 

combat  of  the  tank.  Tactically  it  might  be  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  battle  elephants  of  antiquity,  but  mechanically  it  evolved 
out  of  the  peaceful  agricultural  tractor.  It  was  a combination  of 
land  cruiser  and  battering-ram.  It  provided  its  little  crew  with 
shelter,  locomotion,  and  firing  capacity.  It  was  developed  as  the 
one  means  of  breaking  the  long  deadlock  on  the  western  front  caused 
by  the  invincible  defensive  power  of  machine  guns,  barbed  wire,  and 
continuous  trenches.  It  could  climb  parapets,  cross  trenches, 
flatten  barbed-wire  defenses,  and  remorselessly  grind  to  powder  the 
most  redoubtable  machine-gun  nest  or  concrete  strongpoint. 
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Sixty  of  these  metallic  monsters  were  first  launched  by  the  British 
against  the  unsuspecting  enemy  on  the  Somme  in  1916.  Had 
there  been  600  of  them,  this  local  success  might  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a decisive  break-through.  The  premature  revelation 
of  their  existence  was  a costly  error,  and  another  eighteen  months 
passed  before  the  General  Staff  was  fully  converted  to  a realization 


Reconnaissance  over  Verdun 

Little  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  airplane  pilots  who  flew  over  enemy  territory 
photographing  all  that  lay  below  them,  with  indisputable  accuracy. 


of  the  stupendous  potentialities  of  this  diminutive  petrol-driven 
fortress.  Meanwhile,  the  French  were  busy  developing  their  own 
models;  and  by  the  summer  of  1918,  hundreds  of  tanks  were 
available  to  play  their  indispensable  part  in  the  termination  of 
hostilities  that  autumn.  Even  German  ingenuity  was  not  able  to 
devise  an  effective  trap  for  this  devouring  dragon.  One  of  their 
generals  declared  epigrammatically  that  they  had  been  beaten 
not  by  Marshal  Foch  but  by  ‘‘General  Tank.”  So  much  for  the 
surprises  of  land  warfare,  but  they  were  linked  with  those  of  the  air. 

Airplanes  as  Machines  of  War.  — Even  during  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  while  navies  made  use  of  hydroplanes,  all  the  great 
armies  employed  balloons  and  airplanes,  and  sometimes  airships, 
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for  observation  and  reconnaissance.  Later  on,  aerial  photographs 
became  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  daily  calculations  of  the 
various  staffs  but  even  for  the  humble  work  of  scouting  and 
patrolling  between  the  lines.  Meanwhile  the  offensive  role  of 
aircraft  was  developed  until  bombing  planes  were  among  the  most 
deadly  dispensers  of  poison  gas  and  high  explosives.  Their  targets 
were  professedly  military  (columns  on  the  march,  fortresses, 
ammunition  dumps,  supply  depots,  railway  bridges,  and  junctions, 
etc.),  but  the  night  raids  of  German  Zeppelins  and  squadrons  of 
bombing  planes  against  the  civilian  populations  of  London,  Paris, 
and  other  towns  provoked  retaliatory  measures.  In  November, 
1918,  the  new  British  Independent  Air  Force  was  preparing  a 
gigantic  raid  of  bombers  over  Berlin.  If  successful,  its  effects 
would  have  been  ghastly.  Aviation  was  already  beginning  to 
make  Britain  a reluctant  part  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  Use  of  Radio.  — The  achievements  and  services  of  the 
flying  men  had  been  enhanced  in  value  through  another  phase  of 
the  conquest  of  the  air,  that  is,  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
The  radio  also  kept  submarines  in  touch  with  their  bases.  More 
astounding  stiU,  it  allowed  commanders  of  allied  armies  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities  by  telegraphing  in  code  right  over  the  heads 
of  their  enemies,  while  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  were  able  to  com  - 
municate with  each  other  by  means  of  electric  waves  vibrating 
straight  over  Berlin. 

Modern  Naval  Warfare 

Science  Changes  Naval  Warfare.  — From  our  brief  description 
of  these  outstanding  novelties  and  ever-renewed  surprises,  all  due 
to  the  dynamic  and  inventive  character  of  our  contemporary 
civilization,  — it  is  clear  that  the  minds  of  military  commanders, 
usually  enamored  of  discipline  and  tradition,  must  have  been 
harassed  in  this  war  as  never  before.  Every  innovation  proposed 
by  friends  or  applied  by  enemies  upset  their  careful  calculations 
and  complicated  their  problems ; and  they  were  beset  perpetually 
with  advocates  of  new  inventions,  some  vital,  others  illusory. 
Their  colleagues  of  the  navy  had  likewise  to  deal  with  situations 
they  had  never  clearly  foreseen. 

Submarines.  — While  the  battleships  were  now  such  formidable 
Leviathans  as  had  never  before  sailed  the  seas,  and  while  mine 
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laying,  mine  sweeping,  and  similar  auxiliary  activities  reached  an 
unprecedented  pitch  of  efficiency,  yet  the  real  novelty  of  naval 
warfare  was  undoubtedly  the  demonstration  of  what  the  modern 
submarine  could  accomplish.  In  August,  1914,  the  British  navy 
had  50  of  these  boats  and  the  Germans  only  28.  Even  these  small 
numbers  were  sufficient  to  imperil  the  existence  of  the  mastodons 
of  the  great  fleets  and  to  oblige  them  to  remain  generally  passive  in 
hiding  places  marvelously  defended  by  Nature  and  man. 

During  1917,  when  the  Germans  strove  desperately  to  starve 
Britain  into  surrender,  the  feats  accomplished  by  their  swarms  of 
U-boats  suggest  that,  had  they  tried  a similar  plan  at  first,  and  in 
sufficient  numbers.  Allied  commerce  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  British  Admiralty  had  devised  the  ingenious  antidotes 
which  eventually  checkmated  the  courageous,  if  unscrupulous, 
marauders. 

Specialists  are  prone  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  Germany  had  begun  the  World  War  with  shoals  of  sub- 
marines, or  Great  Britain  with  droves  of  tanks.  However,  the 
general  historian  will  be  inclined  to  point  out  that  such  hypotheses 
have  little  practical  value.  Had  one  country  indulged  in  still 
greater  preparedness,  the  others  would  have  followed  suit.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  every  stimulus  from  one  side  of  a 
frontier  produced  a reaction  almost  equal  and  opposite  from  the 
other.  And  secret  preparations  on  a very  large  scale  are  impossible 
in  peace  time. 

Modern  Social  Features  Affecting  Warfare 

All-inclusive  Mobilization.  — We  have  mentioned  several  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  or  striking  innovations  of  the  war  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air.  These  were  accompanied  by  social 
features  which  were  no  less  epoch  marking.  Never  previously, 
even  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  early  French  Revolution,  had  such 
an  all-inclusive  mobilization  of  national  potentialities  occurred  or, 
indeed,  been  practicable.  Not  only  was  -the  man  power  of  the 
combatant  nations  largely  conscripted,  but  all  the  capacities  of 
industry,  finance,  agriculture,  and  science  were  harnessed  sooner 
or  later  to  Mars’  chariot.  In  the  countries  most  deeply  involved, 
women  released  men  from  office,  factory,  and  farm,  while  in  certain 
occupations  children  relieved  their  elders.  Food  rationing  finally 
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brought  home  the  realities  of  the  situation  to  the  wealthiest  or  the 
most  indifferent.  The  cheerful  slogan  of  “Business  as  usual!’’ 
was  popular  in  the  half-conscious  England  of  1915,  but  by  1917 
people  realized  that  such  an 
idea  was  a mere  reflection  of  a 
bygone  age. 

Propaganda.  — To  give 
heart  to  the  soldiers,  volun- 
teers, or  conscripts,  and  to  the 
regimented  workers,  men  or 
women,  press,  platform,  pul- 
pit, the  theater,  and  cinemato- 
graph were  enrolled  for  the 
fray.  Poetry  and  philosophy 
and  adjusted  history  were  like- 
wise sworn  in  as  special  com- 
forters. Each  people  earnestly 
and  honestly  believed  it  was 
right,  and  knew  the  adversary 
was  wrong.  Never  was  the 
profundity  better  exemplified 
of  Hegel’s  dictum  : “Tragedy 
is  the  conflict,  not  of  right 
with  wrong,  but  of  right  with 
right.”  It  was  this  conscious- 
ness of  right  which  gave  the 
opposing  hosts  and  their  sup- 
['  porting  kindred  and  peoples  such  tragic  constancy  through  four 
f years  of  internecine  strife.  Before  the  War,  propaganda  had  been 
for  centuries  an  art ; during  the  War  it  became  an  industry ; and 
after  the  War,  it  persisted  like  a disease  or  a bad  habit. 

All  the  warring  governments  took  a hand  in  it,  and  stimulated 
private  propaganda  as  well.  While  Canada  and  other  Entente 
countries  were  being  deluged  with  blood-curdling  stories,  — some 
of  them  true,  — of  German  atrocities  in  Belgium,  the  Kaiser  was 
actually  appealing  to  President  Wilson  to  condemn  the  barbarities 
of  the  Allied  soldiery.  While  France  and  the  British  Empire  were 
fighting  for  “Democracy  and  the  rights  of  small  peoples”  (for- 
getting that  Tsarist  Russia  was  our  partner),  Germany  and 


The  Army  behind  the  Lines 
For  every  man  on  the  battlefield  there 
were  many  workers  at  home,  to  supply 
him  with  food  and  guns  and  ammunition. 
Women  did  their  share  everywhere. 
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Austria  were  defending  the  Teutonic  race  and  Germanic  Kultur 
against  Slavic  barbarism  (ignoring  the  Czechs,  and  other  Slavs  in 
their  armies,  not  to  speak  of  their  Bulgarian  ally).  While  British 
orators  and  publicists  were  hailing  autocratic  and  reactionary 
Russia  as  our  new-found  “glorious  ally,”  they  were  banishing  from 
their  memories  the  hostile  lines  in  which  Rudyard  Kipling  had  once 
so  truly  interpreted  England’s  antipathy  to  her  great  rival  in 
Asia : — 

“When  he  kneels  as  seeking  quarter, 

With  paws  like  hands  in  prayer. 

That  is  the  hour  of  peril, 

That  is  the  Truce  of  the  Bear.” 

All  sorts  of  absurd  paradoxes  were  perpetrated  and  pardoned,  pro- 
vided they  were  committed  on  the  right  side. 

The  United  States  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  super- 
propagandists. German  agents  and  backers  there  set  up  “Truth 
Societies,”  and  the  like,  to  prove  the  Allies  liars.  However,  in  the 
long  run  they  could  not  compete  with  the  Entente  and  especially 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Britain  controlled  the  cables,  censored 
European  news,  and  set  up  an  efficient  office  in  London  which 
worked  skillfully  and  successfully  upon  American  newspapers  and 
institutions  of  learning. 

Finally,  in  1918  a Ministry  of  Information  was  established,  with 
Lord  Northcliffe,  proprietor  of  The  Times,  as  director  of  propa- 
ganda in  enemy  countries. 

With  such  weapons,  — intellectual,  spiritual,  and  financial,  — 
did  the  struggling  nations  endeavor  to  win  friends,  demoralize 
enemies,  and  inspire  their  own  citizens  with  righteous  indignation, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  hatred,  against  the  four-year  foe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  which  characterized  the  World 
War  to  a much  higher  degree  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  We 
shall  now  review  briefly  some  of  the  principal  naval,  military,  and 
political  aspects  of  “Armageddon.’ 

II.  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR:  NAVAL,  MILITARY,  AND 
POLITICAL  EVENTS 

The  British  Navy 

When  the  clock  struck  the  fatal  hour  of  eleven  on  the  momentous 
night  of  August  4,  Britain  found  (in  the  words  of  King  George)  her 
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“Sure  Shield,”  the  navy,  ready  and  waiting  to  defend  her,  and  her 
“Daughter  Dominions”  eager  to  rally  around  her. 

The  Allies’  Naval  Supremacy.  — During  the  four  terrible  years 
which  were  to  follow,  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  riveted  upon  the 
gigantic  struggle  on  land  with  its  dramatic  crises  and  its  awful 
slaughter.  Nevertheless,  its  progress  and  results  were  largely 
conditioned  by  the  sea-power  which  controlled  the  enveloping 
oceans.  In  spite  of  slight  reverses,  the  British  navy  won  a daily, 
silent  victory  throughout  the  war.  Strengthened  by  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Russian  in  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Japanese  in  the  Pacific,  Britain’s  naval  supremacy  annihilated 
Germany’s  commerce,  suppressed  her  mercantile  marine,  captured 
her  colonies,  bottled  up  her  “High  Seas  Fleet”  in  the  Kiel  Canal  or 
the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  and  made  possible  a food  blockade  which 
was  to  strangle  her  eventually.  Against  this  relentless  power  the 
ingenious  daring  of  German  commerce  raiders  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous courage  of  German  submarines  spent  themselves  in  vain. 
Under  its  protection,  armies  and  supplies  were  gathered  and  con- 
voyed from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  while  the  munition  plants  of  the 
United  States  could  work  for  the  Allies  but  not  for  their  enemies. 

The  German  navy  was  numerically  much  weaker,  and  the 
strategy  of  the  “High  Seas  Fleet”  was  so  essentially  defensive  that 
English  sailors  dubbed  von  Tirpitz  “Admiral  of  the  Kiel  Canal.” 
By  the  close  of  1914  Germany’s  new  and  costly  colonial  empire 
was  on  its  way  to  extinction. 

It  is  with  this  naval  background  in  mind  that  we  should  study  the 
world-shaking  events  which  were  taking  place  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

1914 

The  Program  of  the  German  General  Staff.  — The  original 
program  of  the  German  General  Staff  involved  a sudden,  ruthless 
drive  through  Belgium,  the  destruction  of  the  French  armies,  and 
a triumphal  entrance  into  Paris  within  three  weeks.  Then  the 
swift-moving  German  war  machine  would  be  swung  around  in 
time  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  slowly  mobilizing  Russian  masses. 

Belgium’s  heroic  resistance  before  Liege  delayed  the  aggressor 
just  long  enough  for  General  Joffre  to  readjust  his  battle  lines  and 
meet  von  Kluck’s  illicit  and  impetuous  offensive  across  the  ill- 
defended  Franco-Belgian  frontier. 
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The  “ First  Marne.”  — By  August  23  five  divisions  of  British 
regulars,  — the  famous  “Old  Contemptibles,”  — had  taken  posi- 
tion on  the  extreme  left  flank  of  the  hastily  gathering  armies  of 
France;  but  the  Allied  efforts  to  relieve  Belgium  resulted  in  pre- 
mature collisions  with  superior  forces,  and  the  whole  line,  pivoting 
on  Verdun,  was  swung  back  toward  the  Marne. 


Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians 

The  courage  of  this  king  and  the  loyalty  of  his  people  to  him  are  bright  spots  in  the 
dark  horror  of  the  German  invasion. 

And  now  Joffre  made  his  great  decision  : the  retreat  should  end ; 
his  soldiers  were  “to  die  rather  than  give  way.”  In  a splendid 
response  the  wearied  armies  turned  and  flung  themselves  with 
astonishing  energy  upon  the  invaders  in  one  of  the  world’s  decisive 
struggles,  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  France  was  saved. 

The  “ Race  to  the  Sea  ” Ends  at  Ypres.  — The  Germans  had 
been  hurled  back  from  the  Marne,  but  they  managed  to  intrench 
themselves  strongly  along  the  Aisne.  Then  followed  the  famous 
northward  “Race  to  the  Sea,”  each  army  endeavoring  to  outflank 
the  other,  and  the  Germans  hoping  now  to  seize  the  Channel  ports 
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and  menace  England.  The  race  terminated  in  the  dogged  British 
defense  of  Ypres.  Warfare  entered  upon  a new  era;  flanking 
maneuvers  were  no  longer  possible;  the  “war  of  movement’’ 
was  over;  parallel  lines  of  trenches  stretching  zigzag  400  miles 
from  the  Swiss  mountains  to  the  North  Sea  became  the  habitation 
of  millions  of  men  for  nearly  four  years. 

The  Fate  of  the  Russian  “ Steam  Roller.”  — As  the  major  por- 
tion of  Germany’s  strength  was  now  held  fast  on  the  Western 
Front,  the  world  press  began  to  prophesy  great  successes  for  the 
Russian  “Steam  Roller,”  or  “Tidal  Wave,”  which  would  move 
irresistibly  upon  Berlin.  To  the  disappointment  of  the  Allies 
General  von  Hindenburg  hurled  back  the  northern  Russian  army 
in  utter  defeat  at  the  tremendous  battle  of  Tannenberg.  He 
became  a Field  Marshal  and  a popular  idol. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Russian  invasion  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
succeeded,  and  General  Brussilov’s  great  victory  at  Lemberg 
synchronized  with  and  aided  “The  Marne,”  causing  much  rejoic- 
ing throughout  the  Entente:  the  Teutons  were  no  longer  “in- 
vincible.” 

The  Policy  of  “ Frightfulness.”  — The  first  campaign  of  the 
World  War  was  over  and  the  horror  of  it  oppressed  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  In  five  short  months  France  alone  had  lost 
301,350  soldiers  killed,  and  the  unceasing  progress  of  scientific 
invention  was  promising  yet  more  terrific  hecatombs  for  the 
future.  But  what  revolted  popular  imagination  even  more  than 
the  awful  slaughter  in  this  first  campaign  of  the  World  War  was 
the  policy  of  “frightfulness”  frankly  adopted  by  the  German  High 
Command  in  its  initial  stages.  The  doctrine  long  taught  by  their 
General  Staff  was  that  war,  in  order  to  be  short  and  decisive,  must 
be  “absolute,”  devoid  of  any  humane  scruples  or  “flabby  sen- 
timentality.” The  burning  (on  slight  grounds)  of  certain  Belgian 
villages,  the  machine-gun  massacres  of  their  male  inhabitants 
herded  together  on  the  public  square,  the  systematic  devastation 
of  the  invaded  regions  of  France,  all  were  part  of  a deliberate  pro- 
gram intended  to  break  down  enemy  resistance,  to  overawe  con- 
quered peoples,  and  to  terrify  neighboring  neutrals.  Actually, 
its  main  result  was  to  antagonize  world  opinion,  to  aid  Entente 
propaganda,  and  to  inflict  on  the  valiant  German  army  the 
opprobious  name  of  “Huns.” 
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In  Britain,  public  opinion  was  welded  decisively  into  unity  by 
the  invasion  of  Belgium;  but  it  was  not  until  November  that 
Prime  Minister  Asquith  made  a comprehensive  statement  of 
Britain’s  war  aims  : “We  shall  never  sheathe  the  sword,  which  we 
have  not  lightly  drawn,  until  Belgium  recovers  in  full  measure  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  she  has  sacrificed,  until  France  is  adequately 


Constantinople,  the  Crossroads  of  the  East 
Crowning  a promontory  on  the  Bosporus,  this  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
has  been  coveted  for  centuries  by  all  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 

secured  against  the  menace  of  aggression,  until  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  are  placed  upon  an  unassailable 
foundation,  and  until  the  military  domination  of  Prussia  is  wholly 
and  finally  destroyed.” 

France  understood  this  program  to  include  the  recovery  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  while  the  Russian  government  secretly  added  the 
acquisition  of  the  Straits  and  Constantinople. 

Results  of  Turkey’s  Entry  into  the  War.  — For  generations  the 
Tsars  had  coveted  this  ice-free  outlet  for  Russian  ships,  and  for 
decades  Britain  and  France  had  upheld  “the  Sick  Man  of  Europe” 
as  a necessary  barrier  against  Slavic  ambition.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  previous  fifteen  years  Germany  had  succeeded  in 
appropriating  the  Turkish  Empire  as  her  own  “sphere  of  influ- 
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ence”;  and  by  November  Turkey’s  openly  pro-German  conduct 
had  induced  the  Allies  to  declare  war  on  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

As  half  the  Mohammedans  of  the  world  were  contained  within 
the  British  Empire,  Britain’s  anxieties  and  responsibilities  were 
now  greatly  increased.  The  Turks  called  their  co-religionists  to  a 
“Holy  War”  against  the  “Infidel  Oppressor,”  and  Britain’s 
pathway  to  India  was  threatened  along  its  flank.  Eventually, 
however,  Germany’s  thrusting  of  Turkey  into  the  war  proved  a 
boomerang,  for  Mohammedans  ignored  her  call ; the  Arabs  of  the 
Hejaz  broke  away  and  set  up  an  independent  kingdom  ,*  India  not 
only  remained  loyal  to  the  British  Crown,  but  supplied  a million 
soldiers  for  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and  other  German  zones 
of  influence ; while  Britain  annexed  Cyprus,  proclaimed  a protecto- 
rate over  Egypt,  and  recognized  France’s  protectorate  over  Morocco. 

The  Part  Played  by  the  Neutrals.  — The  war  was  spreading  far 
and  wide,  but  certain  important  nations  still  remained  neutral. 
Italy’s  neutrality  was  no  surprise  to  either  side,  but  it  was  a godsend 
to  the  Allies,  who  could  hardly  have  won  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
with  a hostile  Italy  attacking  in  the  rear.  The  Italian  Premier 
proclaimed  a policy  of  sacro  egoismo  (sacred  selfishness)  and  gained 
time  by  playing  off  Allied  diplomats  against  Austrian. 

American  Neutrality.  — The  only  other  nation  whose  neutrality 
mattered  immensely  in  1914  was  the  United  States  of  America  with 
their  110  millions  of  inhabitants  and  their  limitless  resources. 
President  Wilson,  with  the  noblest  intentions,  advocated  even 
“neutrality  of  feeling.”  For  more  material  reasons  multitudes 
acquiesced  in  a comfortable  neutrality  which  permitted  a roaring 
trade  in  munitions  and  supplies  with  those  of  the  belligerents  who 
had  command  of  the  seas.  There  operated  also  in  favor  of  con- 
tinued isolation  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States ; 
from  its  very  foundation  the  Republic’s  steadfast  principle  had 
been  to  avoid  “European  entanglements.”  It  had  also  advocated 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  upon  the  ocean  in  wartime. 
This  doctrine  of  the  “freedom  of  the  seas”  was  inevitably  opposed 
by  the  major  maritime  power,  and  with  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  the  old  argument  between  Washington  and  London  was 
revived. 

Yet  even  before  the  end  of  1914  there  were  influences  at  work 
which  tended  to  bring  the  United  States  into  the  struggle : German 
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conduct  in  Belgium  and  northern  France  disillusioned  many  ardent 
admirers  of  Teutonic  Kultur;  the  German  government  irritated 
American  opinion  by  its  arrogant  protests  against  the  perfectly 
legal  and  customary  sale  of  munitions  to  belligerents ; and  finally, 
there  was  the  fundamental  fact  that  scientific  inventions  had  now 
almost  annihilated  distance  and  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  for 
any  nation  to  live  unto  itself,  especially  when  violence  reigned 
supreme  over  half  the  earth. 

1915 

The  Dardanelles.  — During  1915  the  only  great  naval  effort  put 
forth  by  the  British  fleet  was  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
conquest  of  the  Straits  would  have  been  a momentous  achievement 
for  the  AUies,  but  unfortunately  unity  of  purpose  was  lacking  and 
so  the  execution  of  the  plans  for  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  proved 
ineffective.  In  spite  of  dauntless  courage  and  heroic  endurance, 
the  military  effort  at  Gallipofi  failed  disastrously ; and  finally  the 
fleet  re-embarked  the  soldiers  silently  and  bore  them  around  to 
Salonika. 

The  Dardanelles  failure  was  moral  as  well  as  naval  and  military, 
for  Britain  and  France  had  secretly  agreed  that  Russia  should 
acquire  not  only  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  but  also  most  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  return  should  make  certain  concessions 
to  Britain  in  Persia.  When  this  secret  leaked  out,  the  Entente’s 
strange  disregard  for  the  rights  of  small  nations  created  a most 
disagreeable  impression  in  Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  even  Rumania. 

Italy  Joins  the  Allies.  — Now  that  the  Dardanelles  fiasco  had 
ruined  the  Entente’s  prestige  among  these  Balkan  states,  its 
diplomats  were  ready  to  promise  Italy  almost  anything  in  return 
for  her  active  aid,  and  in  April  the  Italian  government  signed  the 
secret  Pact  of  London  whereby  she  was  to  recover  from  Austria  her 
Italia  irrendenta,  including  the  Trentino,  Trieste,  and  the  Dalma- 
tian coast  and  to  receive  her  share  of  the  doomed  Turkish  Empire. 
It  stipulated  also  that  the  Holy  See  should  be  excluded  from  the 
future  peace  conference. 

Thus  the  Allies  were  offering  Italy  what  was  not  theirs  to  give. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  Bolshevik!  published  this  secret  treaty, 
it  caused  embarrassment  and  scandal  in  world  opinion,  but  mean- 
while, Italy  declared  war  on  Austria. 
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Antagonized  by  Italy’s  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the  Entente, 
Bulgaria  yielded  at  last  to  the  Austro-Germans  and  joined  them  in 
war  on  Serbia.  This  indomitable  httle  nation,  sore  stricken  with 
famine  and  pestilence,  was  speedily  overrun. 

Germany’s  Success  in  the  East.  — As  things  stood,  Germanic 
might  now  stretched  from  the  streams  of  northern  France  to  the 
rivers  of  Mesopotamia. 

Throughout  the  Near  East  Allied  prestige  had  sunk  very 
low. 

In  eastern  Europe  the  outlook  was  not  much  brighter : the 
World  War  was  pre-eminently  a struggle  in  which  the  most  highly 
industrialized  countries  enjoyed  every  advantage,  and  in  which 
backward,  peasant  Russia  was  correspondingly  handicapped. 

In  May  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  had  swept  through 
Gahcia.  The  recovery  of  this  rich  territory  was  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  Teutons. 

Then  followed  Hindenburg’s  tremendous  drive  into  Russian 
Poland,  and  by  October  this  whole  vast  region  also  had  fallen  to 
German  arms. 

Such  appalling  disasters  could  not  fail  to  produce  a political 
reaction  in  St.  Petersburg.  Criticism  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
government  grew  violent  and  Germanophil  tendencies  at  Court 
were  denounced,  while  the  Duma  became  the  urgent  advocate  of 
reform.  Unhappily  for  Russia,  Tsardom  proved  pitifully  incapa- 
ble of  seizing  this  unique  opportunity  to  lead  its  people  along  the 
path  of  progress.  Poor  Nicholas  vacillated  and  then  abruptly 
prorogued  the  Duma,  setting  himself  to  “strengthen  the  machinery 
of  authority.”  Thus  through  its  selfishness  and  incapacity  did 
the  tsarist  regime  steadily  prepare  its  own  destruction. 

The  Western  Front.  — Meanwhile  to  the  Russians  the  wonder 
was  why  their  Allies  did  not  relieve  their  sufferings  by  breaking 
through  Germany’s  western  lines.  However,  so  marvelously 
organized  were  the  new  German  defense  systems  that  the  Franco- 
British  assaults  in  the  spring  of  1915  actually  stopped  short  through 
lack  of  munitions.  Joffre  now  announced  the  necessity  of  a “war 
of  attrition”  to  wear  down  German  man  power,  while  Britain  and 
France  transformed  themselves  into  veritable  munition  factories. 
In  England,  Lloyd  George  became  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  his 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  dynamic  energy  soon  worked  wonders. 
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Only  now  were  Britain  and  France,  in  the  pathetic  phrase  of  the 
Tsar,  “getting  ready  to  begin,’’ 

On  April  22,  near  Ypres,  the  Germans  suddenly  launched  against 
French  African  troops  their  first  asphyxiating  gas  attack.  The 
amazed  colonials  fled  in  terror,  and  only  the  valorous  intervention 
of  the  First  Canadian  Division  checked  the  enemy  onrush  and 


French  Infantry  in  the  Front  Line  Trenches 
Behind  the  dirt  walls  of  their  deep-dug  trench  the  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  await 
the  German  charge  that  may  follow  the  bursting  shell. 

allowed  the  dangerous  gap  to  be  closed : hence  the  allusion  ; 
“The  Thermopylae  of  Canadian  Arms.”  No  real  progress  was 
made  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

A Black  Year.  — Thus,  in  the  Balkans,  the  Near  East,  Russia, 
and  even  on  the  Western  Front,  1915  appeared  a black  year  for  the 
Allied  cause.  Christmas  marked  the  apotheosis  of  German  power. 
Italy’s  entry  afforded  one  ray  of  hope.  Was  there  another?  If 
so,  it  must  come  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  her  determination  to  starve  out  the  enemy  by  establishing  a 
thoroughgoing  naval  blockade,  Great  Britain  had  lengthened  the 
contraband  list  and  imposed  such  an  inspection  of  mails  as  to  render 
neutral  trade  with  Germany  almost  impossible ; American  protests 
became  emphatic.  Germany  considered  this  the  psychological 
moment  to  retaliate  against  the  food  blockade  with  a submarine 
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offensive.  After  February  18  the  waters  about  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  to  constitute  a “war  zone”  in  which  “even  neutral 
ships  would  be  exposed  to  danger,”  while  Britain  practically  forbade 
neutral  vessels  to  trade  with  Germany. 

This  placed  American  traders  in  a cruel  dilemma.  Fortunately, 
the  Alhes  were  causing  the  loss  of  American  goods  only,  while  the 
enemy  submarines  soon  were  taking  their  toll  of  American  lives. 
When  the  unarmed  Lusitania  was  sunk  with  the  loss  of  114  Ameri- 
can passengers  and  nearly  1100  others,  the  tide  of  American  resent- 
ment swung  right  away  from  Britain  and  turned  strongly  against 
Germany. 

1916 

Admiral  Tirpitz  Resigns.  — The  German  Admiralty,  in  the 
person  of  Tirpitz,  passionately  urged  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare. The  Central  Powers  announced  that  after  March  1 they 
would  torpedo,  without  warning,  armed  merchantmen  of  Allied 
origin.  When  they  did  torpedo  the  Sussex,  there  arose  a wrathful 
outcry  from  the  United  States,  which  forced  the  resignation  of  the 
fiery  Tirpitz. 

Battle  of  Jutland.  — Then  the  German  Admiralty,  finding  no 
salvation  in  the  U-boats,  turned  to  its  “High  Seas”  battleships. 
For  once  they  were  permitted  to  brave  the  superior  might  of 
Britain’s  Grand  Fleet.  Off  Jutland,  at  length,  they  encountered 
the  dreadnoughts  of  Admiral  Jellicoe,  who  in  a running  fight 
strove  to  cut  them  off  from  their  base ; they  escaped  under  cover 
of  darkness.  Never  again  could  the  Teuton  admirals  challenge  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  navy.  However,  to  the  grief  of  the  whole 
Empire,  one  of  their  mines  sank  the  Hampshire  and  robbed  Britain 
of  her  most  renowned  soldier.  Lord  Kitchener. 

Conscription  in  England.  — After  their  splendid  military  tri- 
umphs of  1915,  the  Central  Powers  were  hoping  to  achieve  con- 
clusive victory  on  land  in  1916.  In  England  in  January,  Parlia- 
ment felt  constrained  to  abandon  British  volunteer  traditions  and 
adopt  conscription.  Such  facts  were  interpreted  by  the  Germans 
as  symptoms  of  weakness.  It  was  time  for  a great  offensive. 

The  Epic  of  Verdun.  — Verdun  was  their  objective.  The  cap- 
ture of  this  strategic  fortress  would  destroy  French  hopes  of 
recovering  Lorraine,  endanger  the  whole  Allied  line,  and  enhance 
the  popularity  of  the  Crown  Prince,  nominally  in  command.  On 
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February  21  the  attack  opened  with  a bombardment  of  incredible 
destructiveness.  For  ten  days  there  raged  one  of  the  epic  battles 
of  history.  Verdun  was  saved  by  the  ceaseless  procession  of 
lorries  which  carried  endless  reinforcements  day  and  night  toward 
Fort  Douamont.  Thereafter  the  struggle  was  resumed  only 
intermittently.  By  June  the  Germans  had  gained  125  square  miles 


Rheims  Cathedral  after  the  Last  Bombardment 
Not  only  did  the  war.  waste  the  man  power  of  many  nations,  but  it  also  destroyed 
many  of  the  centuries-old  architectural  treasures. 


of  churned  ground  and  pulverized  villages ; but  the  French  soldiers 
unflinchingly  maintained  their  watchword  : Ils  fie  passeront  pas! 
And  Anally  they  did  not  pass.  In  the  words  of  a British  historian 
John  Buchan  (Lord  Tweedsmuir),  “The  achievement  of  France 
was  brilliant  to  a superlative  degree,  whether  we  regard  her 
generalship  or  the  fighting  quality  of  her  men.  . . . The  glib 
commentators  who  before  the  war  praised  French  elan  and  denied 
French  fortitude  were  utterly  put  to  shame.  It  was  the  fortitude 
and  stoicism  of  the  French  that  were  their  most  shining  endow- 
ments.’’ 

The  Somme.  — In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Verdun,  the 
British  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig  undertook  a powerful  assault  on  a 
30-mile  front  along  the  Somme.  In  September  was  witnessed  the 
advance  of  the  new  and  terrible  British  tanks,  but  torrential  down- 
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pours  stopped  the  drive.  The  British  killed  and  wounded  were 
estimated  at  450,000.  The  most  virile  and  athletic  part  of  Brit- 
ain’s manhood  now  lay  beneath  the  sod.  Yet  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  had  given  respite  to  Verdun  besides  aiding  Russians  and 
Italians. 

The  gruesome  truth  was  now  apparent  that  wastage  in  men  and 
resources  was  to  prove  the  first  decisive  factor  in  final  victory ; 
the  Allies  could  afford  greater  losses  than  the  Central  Powers  if 
Russia  did  not  drop  out  of  the  war. 

Back  to  the  Eastern  Front.  — In  June  the  Russians  launched  a 
gigantic  offensive  against  the  motley  armies  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire,  and  captured  350,000  prisoners. 

The  struggle  on  the  Eastern  Front,  as  compared  with  the 
Western,  always  reads  like  a fabulous  “Battle  of  Giants ” : the 
opposing  sides  were  never  as  evenly  matched  in  leadership,  organi- 
zation, and  armaments,  and  hence  each  in  turn  enjoyed  stupendous 
triumphs  which  were  doomed  to  prove  ephemeral. 

Italy  and  Rumania.  — In  1916,  also,  the  Austrians  sought  a 
definitive  triumph  over  Italy  on  the  Isonzo  ; they  smashed  through 
in  May,  but  the  Italian  lines  held.  In  fact,  by  the  midsummer  of 
1916  the  Allied  victories  seemed  to  show  that  the  tide  was  turning, 
and  Rumania  decided  to  take  the  plunge  that  proved  fatal.  In 
compensation  she  was  promised  the  “emancipation  of  the  3,000,000 
Rumans”  in  Hungary. 

In  this  new  emergency,  Hindenburg  became  Chief  of  the  German 
General  Staff  with  Ludendorff  as  Quarter-Master  General.  In 
order  to  give  a startling  object  lesson  to  neutrals,  they  resolved  to 
conquer  Rumania  in  record  time : on  December  6 their  doughty 
General  Mackensen  celebrated  his  birthday  with  a triumphal 
entry  into  Bucharest,  the  “impregnable”  capital  of  Rumania. 
The  Allied  promises  had  not  been  kept. 

The  Rumanian  episode  was  an  Allied  catastrophe,  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula  became  almost  “a  solid  Teuton  block.”  Only  the 
severest  Entente  pressure  prevented  royalist  Greece  from  joining  it. 

The  Sinn  Fein  Movement  in  Ireland.  — During  1916,  the  British 
public  had  been  much  perturbed  by  the  state  of  Ireland.  At  the 
outbreak  of  war,  Irish  Nationalist  leaders  had  joined  with  Ulster 
Unionists  in  pledging  loyal  support  of  the  Empire’s  cause.  Unhap- 
pily, within  a year  British  political  blunders  had  caused  complete 
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disillusionment.  The  South  turned  from  the  older  Nationalism 
to  the  younger  and  more  revolutionary  Sinn  Fein  (Ourselves 
Alone),  whose  aim  was  republican  independence.  Sinn  Fein 
conspired  with  Germany.  On  Easter  Monday  a revolution  was 
attempted  in  Dublin  but  suppressed.  Nevertheless  the  Irish 
situation  remained  a political  and  military  weakness  to  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  whole  War. 

Changes  in  Leadership.  — In  England  in  December  Lloyd 
George  replaced  Asquith  as  Prime  Minister.  In  France  there  was 
impatience  at  the  “nibbling”  tactics  employed  by  Joffre,  the 
“Victor  of  the  Marne,”  who  was  now  honorably  retired.  In 
Russia  the  political  horizon  was  lowering  ever  more  threateningly, 
and  blind  reaction  was  gathering  strength.  The  Duma  bitterly 
denounced  the  “dark  forces”  which  were  betraying  the  nation. 

In  many  quarters  it  was  feared  that  the  war  was  going  to  end  in 
a draw.  In  June  there  assembled  in  Paris  an  Economic  Conference 
which  not  only  stiffened  the  blockade  of  Germany  but  proposed  a 
permanent  Allied  coalition  for  a trade  war  upon  her  after  the 
“ peace.”  To  many  people  this  Conference  appeared  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  high  ideals  for  which  statesmen  had  called  the  common 
citizen  to  fight. 

German  “ Peace  Drives.”  — In  Germany  moderate  men 
doubted  the  possibility  of  victory,  and  accordingly  the  Chancellor 
suggested  a peace  based  on  “the  war  situation  as  every  war  map 
shows  it  to  be.”  Lloyd  George  held  that  a proper  peace  could  now 
be  achieved  only  through  a “crushing  military  victory.”  Later, 
after  Rumania’s  collapse,  the  Central  Powers  tried  a second  “peace 
drive,”  but  again  Lloyd  George  discounted  Mittel-Europa’s  appeal 
delivered  “ostentatiously  from  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Prussian 
militarism”;  and  the  Allies  refused  to  consider  any  peace  terms 
which  did  not  provide  for  the  rights  of  small  states  and  “effective 
guarantees  for  the  future  security  of  the  world.” 

This  pleased  American  readers.  Nevertheless,  had  Germany’s 
behavior  toward  the  United  States  been  reasonably  correct,  the 
latter  might  never  have  been  drawn  into  the  war.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  Austro-German  political  conduct  in  that  country  violated 
every  canon  of  international  etiquette.  Even  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador had  to  leave  his  post  because  he  was  implicated  in  conspiracy 
against  munition  factories  and  ships. 
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President  Wilson’s  re-election  in  November  had  been  due  in  part 
to  the  sentiment,  “He  kept  us  out  of  war” ; yet  in  December  he 
earnestly  requested  the  belligerents  to  clarify  their  positions : the 
Allies’  response  alone  proved  satisfactory.  Accepting  the  League 
idea,  they  reitereated  their  demands  for  “restoration,  reparation, 
liberation,”  and  the  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  “Ottoman 
Empire  as  decidedly  foreign  to  Western  civilization.”  The  net 
result  of  the  President’s  move  was  a victory  for  the  Allied  cause  in 
America. 

1917 

Germany’s  Unrestricted  Submarine  Warfare.  — From  the  open- 
ing of  1917  President  Wilson’s  course  led  directly  toward  war.  On 
January  22,  he  set  forth  his  country’s  ideals  of  international 
relations.  Emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a “League  of  Peace” 
to  which  the  United  States  must  adhere,  he  proposed  that  peace 
should  be  made  “secure  by  the  organized  major  force  of  mankind.” 
(His  phrase  about  “peace  without  victory”  was  more  controver- 
sial.) Britain,  France,  and  Italy  gave  his  speech  a cordial  recep- 
tion and  redoubled  their  efforts  to  bring  the  United  States  in  on 
their  side.  They  were  assisted  by  German  naval  policy.  Germany 
had  reverted  to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  against  Britain, 
no  matter  what  “mercenary  America”  might  do  about  it.  For  the 
first  time  she  was  completely  equipped  in  submarines  and  utterly 
reckless.  From  February  1 all  merchant  ships  were  forbidden  to 
enter  an  immensely  enlarged  “war  zone.”  This  provocative  act 
welded  into  final  unity  the  diverse  elements  of  American  opinion. 

At  this  critical  juncture  was  revealed  the  Zimmermann  Note,  an 
almost  incredible  plot  engineered  by  the  German  Foreign  Secretary 
who  sought  an  alliance  with  Mexico  and  Japan  against  the  United 
States.  Mexico  would  regain  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
Such  unscrupulous  audacity  aroused  vehement  indignation. 

Soon  three  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  were  torpedoed,  and 
the  Government  could  hardly  hesitate  longer.  Its  decision  was 
rendered  morally  easier  by  the  collapse  of  autocratic  Russia  and 
the  erection  at  Petrograd  of  a democratic  government.  Only 
now  did  the  war  clearly  assume  in  American  eyes  the  aspect  of  a 
struggle  between  free  democracies  and  militarized  autocracies. 
President  Wilson  solemnly  demanded  of  Congress  a declaration  of 
war  against  Germany.  Among  his  potent  and  now  historic  phrases 
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were  the  following:  “We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no 
material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.” 
“The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.” 

America  Joins  the  Allies.  — On  April  6 Washington  declared 
war,  and  by  August  half  the  nations  of  the  world  had  been  embold- 


“ Over  There  ” 

The  American  doughboys  who  marched  through  London  on  August  15,  1917,  were 
given  a hearty  welcome  by  the  enthusiastic  men,  women,  and  children  who  lined  the 
streets  to  watch  them  pass. 

ened  to  join  the  great  alliance.  Here  was  at  last  a “War  League  of 
Nations.” 

The  United  States  now  performed  almost  a miracle  of  effort. 
Without  hesitation,  they  accepted  the  principle  of  conscription  and 
registered  9,500,000  young  men.  War  appropriations  reached  the 
stupendous  total  of  19  billion  dollars,  including  7 billions  in  loans 
to  the  Allies.  The  “Sentimental  Division,”  of  regulars,  was  sent 
to  France  under  Pershing  as  an  earnest  of  the  great  army  which 
would  follow. 

The  American  fleet  co-operated  with  the  British  in  convoying 
and  submarine  chasing.  During  the  first  half  of  1917  the  deadly 
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U-boats  had  sunk  the  dreadful  total  of  3,855,000  tons  of  the 
world’s  shipping,  — three-fifths  of  it  British.  The  situation  was 
frankly  alarming.  Fortunately  the  peril  provoked  its  cure ; 
ingenious  antidotes  were  found ; and  during  the  second  half  of 
1917  the  losses  were  reduced  and  the  situation  pronounced  under 
control. 

In  1917,  also,  Germany  was  made  to  feel  more  keenly  the  grinding 
pressure  of  the  naval  blockade. 

The  Situation  on  the  Western  Front.  — The  beginning  of  1917 
had  found  Allied  military  circles  optimistic.  (Rather  excessive 
optimism  was  reflected  in  the  Franco-Russian  agreement  that  the 
Rhine  should  constitute  a “permanent  strategical  frontier  against 
a Germanic  invasion,”  and  that  France  should  incorporate  “the 
entire  coal  district  of  the  Saar  Valley.”)  Unluckily  for  the 
success  of  concerted  Allied  plans,  the  German  armies,  after  delib- 
erately devastating  1000  square  miles  of  French  territory,  suddenly 
withdrew  to  the  splendidly  fortified  “Hindenburg  Line.”  Never- 
theless, on  Easter  Monday,  the  British  went  forward  in  front  of 
Arras  while  the  Canadian  Corps,  under  Sir  Julian  Byng,  made  a 
brilliantly  successful  assault  on  Vimy  Ridge,  an  observation  post 
of  great  strategic  importance. 

A week  later  began  General  Nivelle’s  much-heralded  offensive  on 
the  Aisne,  the  rumors  of  which  had  keyed  the  French  public  up  to 
such  a high  point  of  expectancy  that  its  tragic  failure  had  a danger- 
ously depressing  effect  upon  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.  This 
superbly  confident  commander  was  going  to  strike  “a  decisive 
blow”  according  to  the  tenets  of  Napoleonic  strategy  and  thus 
save  the  armies  from  the  ghastly  “war  of  attrition.”  Unhappily 
everything  went  wrong,  including  the  weather.  The  disillusion- 
ment of  the  army  and  the  public  was  complete.  Neville  was 
succeeded  by  Retain  as  Commander-in-Chief , while  Foch  became 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Zero  Hour.  — For  the  first  time  in  three  years  of  conflict 
the  morale  of  the  French  soldiers  was  at  a low  ebb.  France  was 
being  literally  “bled  white” ; and  Russian  Communist  and  “de- 
featist” propaganda  began  to  work  on  natural  discontent.  It 
seemed  unjust  that  France  should  do  so  much  more  of  the  bleeding 
than  the  other  Allies.  The  ultimate  result  was  the  outbreak  of 
mutinies  and  the  formation  of  “soviets”  in  certain  reserve  corps. 
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They  were  easily  suppressed  and  a score  of  ringleaders  were 
executed ; but  Petain  was  more  interested  in  cure  than  in  punish- 
ment, and  he  rose  magnificently  to  the  occasion.  By  impressive 
addresses  and  the  removal  of  grievances,  he  nursed  his  great  armies 
back  into  health. 

Then  he  directed  a sudden  thrust  from  Verdun.  His  success 
was  complete,  and  most  of  the  territory  yielded  in  1916  to  the 


Clemenceau  behind  the  Canadian  Front 
During  the  winter  of  1917-1918  the  aged  premier  kept  in  close  personal  touch  with 
the  fighting  forces  of  the  western  Allies. 

Crown  Prince  was  regained.  By  November  the  morale  of  the 
army  was  completely  restored,  but  there  was  need  to  protect  it 
from  the  contagion  of  “defeatism”  in  the  rear. 

Clemenceau,  Premier  of  France.  — The  agitation  for  a “peace 
by  negotiation”  was  conducted  sometimes  by  subsidized  adven- 
turers, sometimes  by  sincere  pacifists.  Unyielding  patriots  began 
to  sound  the  alarm,  and  the  old  “Tiger,”  Clemenceau,  made  a 
terrible  onslaught  on  the  government.  On  November  16  he  became 
Premier.  Savagely  he  struck  out  against  all  suspected  intriguers. 
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His  motto  was  “ Je  fais  la  guerre  T’  By  his  incredible  energy  and 
unflinching  courage  he  rallied  the  nation  to  his  support.  The 
people  called  him  “Father  Victory.”  He  did  for  the  country  what 
P4tain  had  done  for  the  army. 

The  Third  Battle  of  Ypres.  — The  recovery  of  Petain’s  armies 
had  been  facilitated  by  British  attacks  in  Flanders.  In  July  Haig 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  a line  of  hills  stretching  toward 
Passchendaele.  Thus  the  British  would  be  able  to  push  away 
the  Germans  from  their  submarine  bases  at  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge. 
This  vital  result  might  have  been  achieved  under  sunny  skies, 
but  in  August  the  weather  turned  frankly  pro-German  and  every 
British  move  meant  a deluge  of  rain.  The  whole  tortured  area  of 
the  Ypres  Salient  became  a hideous  quagmire.  To  add  to  the 
miseries  of  British  soldiers,  the  Germans  now  introduced  their 
deadly  mustard  gas,  and  maneuvered  among  their  “pill-boxes,” 
— tiny  concrete  fortresses,  machine-gun  nests,  almost  invulnerable. 

In  this  long-drawn  third  battle  of  Ypres,  — the  muddiest  battle 
of  all  the  ages,  — every  portion  of  the  Empire  played  its  part. 
The  Canadian  capture  of  Passchendaele  was  the  last,  most  difficult, 
and  most  useful  exploit  of  a terriffic  struggle  against  man  and 
Nature.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  boundless  heroism,  the  British 
had  definitely  failed  to  realize  their  strategic  aim,  the  clearance  of 
the  Flemish  coast.  The  soldiers  of  Ypres  had  had  a terrible  and 
imperative  duty  to  perform  in  the  common  Allied  cause ; and  to 
the  British  Empire  the  soil  of  the  Ypres  Salient  remains  as  sacred 
as  are  the  hills  of  Verdun  to  France. 

Catastrophe  in  Italy.  — It  was  in  Italy  that  in  1917  Allied  arms 
came  nearest  catastrophe.  With  the  Russian  Revolution  arrived 
the  contagion  of  Communism  and  “defeatism,”  powerfully  rein- 
forced by  Austrian  propaganda,  until  Italian  and  Austrian  troops 
were  freely  fraternizing  at  many  points.  Ludendorff  now  hurled 
a formidable  Teutonic  army  against  the  weak  spot  in  the  Italian 
lines.  This  was  on  the  Upper  Isonzo,  near  Caporetto.  The 
Austro-German  avalanche  swept  all  before  it  in  indescribable  rout. 
Within  a fortnight  a quarter  of  a million  Italians  were  taken 
prisoners  and  2700  guns  were  lost.  For  a moment  Italy  seemed 
to  be  out  of  the  war  as  completely  as  Russia  or  Rumania.  Only 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  her  real  soldiers  saved  her  from  dis- 
grace. Almost  without  artillery,  they  clung  to  the  banks  of  the 
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Piave,  where  the  avalanche  was  stayed.  At  this  point  their  hands 
were  strengthened  by  French  and  British  divisions. 

Events  in  the  Near  East.  — These  disturbing  events  in  the  West 
were  in  part  offset  by  brighter  news  from  the  Near  East,  where  the 
Sheriff  of  Mecca  had  set  himself  up  as  King  of  Hejaz,  renouncing 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  and  accepting  the  protection  of 
Britain.  Also,  the  British  had  driven  the  Turks  from  Bagdad, 
of  “Arabian  Nights”  fame,  and  revived  the  prestige  of  the  Allies 
in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Mesopotamia  was  in  large  part 
occupied.  Then,  too.  General  Allenby  had  swept  the  Turks  from 
the  Holy  Land,  which  their  misrule  had  cursed  for  seven  centuries. 
In  December  he  reverently  entered  Jerusalem  which  was  to  be 
held  henceforth  in  trust  for  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems. 

Greece  was  obhged  during  1917  to  become  officially  pro-Entente. 
The  pro-German  King  Constantine  had  to  abdicate.  Thus  the 
Allied  forces  at  Salonika  could  plan  to  move  forward  some  day 
without  fearing  a stab  in  the  back. 

The  Germ  of  Peace  Proposals.  — However,  on  the  whole,  1917 
had  been  a year  of  war  weariness  among  all  the  peoples.  Pope 
Benedict  XV  had  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  his  plea  for  peace 
proposed  liberal  solutions.  President  Wilson  replied  that  the 
German  people  ought  first  to  repudiate  their  present  “irrespon- 
sible” rulers.  Meanwhile  Austria  and  Germany  secretly  encour- 
aged the  pacifist  movement. 

In  June  the  Socialists  of  northern  countries,  stimulated  by 
Revolutionary  Russia,  called  a peace  conference  at  Stockholm. 
The  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  neutral  delegates  arrived, 
but  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  refused  passports  to 
their  citizens  and  thereby  wrecked  the  conference.  “Stockholm” 
became  none  the  less  a symbol  of  the  yearning  for  peace  among  the 
masses  of  all  countries. 

As  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  it  was  in  the  early  throes 
of  dissolution.  The  “oppressed  nationalities”  were  vehemently 
asserting  their  rights ; the  National  Council  of  Czechs  boldly 
indicted  the  House  of  Hapsburg  for  having  brought  on  a “criminal 
war,”  while  the  Declaration  of  Corfu  merged  Serbia  in  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia.  No  wonder  the  young  Emperor  Karl 
was  willing  to  countenance  peace  moves,  and  to  support  “France’s 
just  claim  relative  to  Alsace-Lorraine.” 


Sir  Edmund  Allenby  Entering  Jerusalem 
The  general  entered  through  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  foot  like  any  pilgrim  or  tourist, 
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In  Germany  the  government  greatly  feared  the  ultimate  influence 
of  the  Russian  Revolution.  In  July  the  Reichstag  put  forward  a 
peace  resolution  which  was  thoroughly  democratic  in  tone  and 
antigovernmental.  Unhappily,  the  Reichstag  had  never  acquired 
supreme  authority.  Then  suddenly  in  November  occurred  the 
Bolshevist  coup  d^etat  which  put  Russia  finally  out  of  the  war, 
liberated  large  German  armies,  promised  sure  victory  on  the 
Western  Front,  and  overwhelmed  hesitant  pacifism  in  a wave  of 
renewed  Pan-Germanism. 

In  an  increasing  effort  toward  unity,  the  Allies  set  up  a Supreme 
War  Council  in  addition  to  a Naval  Council  already  existing. 

1918 

Three  Tasks  of  the  Naval  Council.  — In  1918  this  Naval  Council 
had  as  its  special  tasks,  (1)  tightening  the  blockade  of  Mittel- 
Europa,  (2)  convoying  American  troops,  (3)  reducing  the  sub- 
marine menace.  In  all  three  it  was  successful. 

The  most  startlingly  audacious  attempt  to  solve  the  submarine 
problem  was  the  Vindictive’s  attack  on  the  mole  at  Zeebrugge, 
when  two  ships  were  sunk  to  block  the  harbor  and  bottle  up  the 
U-boats  there.  Human  history  records  no  more  reckless  and 
brilliant  exploit. 

When,  on  October  29,  the  German  Admiral  ordered  his  ‘‘High 
Seas  Fleet”  to  attempt  one  last  desperate  sortie,  it  was  already 
too  late : he  was  answered  by  a mutiny  which  inaugurated  the 
German  Revolution.  For,  as  we  shall  see,  the  massed  armies  of 
the  Allies  had  at  last  struck  their  blow,  and  Germany,  weakened 
by  the  naval  blockade,  had  collapsed.  Her  dreaded  submarines 
and  her  majestic  battleships  surrendered  to  the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas. 

The  Hindenburg  Drive.  — Russia’s  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  war  in  1917,  followed  by  Italy’s  disaster  at  Caporetto,  had 
caused  an  abrupt  change  in  German  attitudes.  By  February, 
1918,  pacifism  had  died  down,  and  the  Reichstag  believed  and 
applauded  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,  who  assured  them  that, 
at  a cost  of  one  and  a half  million  casualties,  the  French  and 
British  armies  could  be  crushed  before  the  United  States  became  a 
decisive  factor,  that  world-dominion  could  be  won  for  the  Father- 
land,  and  all  within  six  months. 
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On  the  Western  Front  Germany  would  now  have  “the  strongest 
army  the  world  had  ever  known/’  under  a single  high  command. 

On  March  21,  in  a heavy  mist,  the  battle  broke  “with  a crash” 
(as  Ludendorff  puts  it)  upon  the  weakest  point  in  the  Allied  lines,  — 
quiet  positions  near  St.  Quentin  recently  taken  over  by  the  British 
from  the  French  and  thinly  held  by  the  Fifth  Army.  (While 
355,000  troops  were  being  mistakenly  kept  in  England  against  a 


Surrender 

The  German  fleet  accepts  defeat  and  surrenders  to  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 


very  improbable  German  invasion,  Haig’s  armies  had  been  weak- 
ened for  the  relief  of  Italy  and  by  drainage  of  troops  to  the  Near 
East.)  The  14  British  divisions  were  quickly  overwhelmed  by  the 
40  divisions  of  their  assailants,  and  retreated  in  dire  confusion; 
it  was  the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of  British  arms;  the 
Germans  captured  90,000  prisoners.  However,  by  March  26  an 
improvised  French  army  was  stretching  itself  across  the  gap  and 
rejoining  the  British  close  to  Amiens.  The  lines  held  and  Amiens 
was  saved.  The  British  government  now  rushed  reinforcements  to 
France  and  pressed  a stiff er  conscriptive  measure  through  Parlia- 
ment. 
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Foch  in  Command  of  the  Allied  Army.  — The  gravity  of  the 
crisis  forced  the  unification  of  the  Allied  command.  From  the 
entrance  of  his  own  country  into  the  struggle,  President  Wilson 
had  pressed  for  unity  of  direction,  and  now  in  this  emergency 
Pershing  placed  his  rapidly  trained  units  temporarily  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  and  British.  Further  delay  might  spell  ruin.  On 

March  26  Ferdinand  Foch  was 
appointed  “to  co-ordinate  the 
action  of  the  Allied  Armies  on 
the  W estern  Front . ” Of  Foch , 
John  Buchan  wrote : “One  fig- 
ure alone  among  the  com- 
manders on  any  side  stands 
out  in  the  full  heroic  propor- 
tions. By  whatever  standard 
we  judge  him  Ferdinand  Foch 
must  take  rank  among  the 
dozen  greatest  of  the  world’s 
captains.”  Professor  H.  W. 
Temperley  says:  “He  pos- 

sessed a cold  power  like  the 
elder  Moltke,  and,  like  Well- 
ington, felt  sure  of  beating 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  was 
called  to  command.”  The 
British  Chief  of  Staff,  Sir 
Henry  Wilson,  declared  sim- 
ply: “There  was  no  one  in 
his  class.”  It  was  now  realized  that  Foch’s  plan  for  a general 
emergency  reserve  of  troops,  had  it  been  accepted,  would  have 
saved  the  Fifth  Army.  On  April  3,  he  was  further  entrusted  with 
“the  strategic  direction  of  the  war.”  This  made  him  in  fact  the 
Allied  Commander-in-Chief. 

Amiens  having  barely  escaped  them,  the  Germans  immediately 
tried  a drive  toward  Calais  to  cut  British  communications  and 
threaten  England  at  close  quarters.  The  outlook  was  dark  indeed. 
On  April  11  Haig  issued  his  famous  appeal  to  his  soldiers : “With 
our  backs  to  the  wall,  each  one  of  us  must  fight  on  to  the  end.’^ 
Three  days  later  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  heart-breaking 


Pershing  and  Foch  at  Chaumont 
General  Pershing,  commanding  the 
American  units,  put  his  entire  force  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Foch. 
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surrender  of  Passchendaele  Ridge.  Then  French  reinforcements 
were  thrown  in,  and  the  lines  were  stabilized. 

Ludendorff  was  now  converted  to  the  political  idea  of  next 
breaking  the  spirit  of  France  by  threatening  her  capital.  The 
attack  was  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  so  swiftly  and  silently  was  it 
prepared.  On  May  27  it  broke  on  the  French  front  along  the 


Chemin  des  Dames  as  a complete  surprise.  In  a few  days  the 
Germans  had  crossed  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  had 
come  within  44  miles  of  Paris. 

The  American  Troops  in  Action.  — Here  on  June  6,  American 
troops  first  came  prominently  into  action.  Their  presence  in 
France  was  already  enabling  Foch  to  take  otherwise  impossible 
risks ; by  September  they  would  infallibly  tip  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Allies. 

Desperately,  but  vainly,  Ludendorff  strove  to  get  Paris  at  his 
mercy.  Baffled,  he  turned  fiercely  upon  Rheims,  but  to  no  purpose. 
V Then  he  organized  his  last  fateful  thrust,  that  was  to  bring  a 
5.  ''German  peace.”  The  people  hailed  it  as  the  “Peace  Assault,” 
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conducted  nominally  by  their  Crown  Prince.  It  was  the  last 
chance  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 

Foch’s  Counter-Offensive.  — July  14,  at  midnight,  Paris  heard 
the  ominous  crash  of  the  opening  German  bombardment,  and  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  on.  Foch’s  hour  had  come.  On 
the  west  flank  of  the  Marne  Salient  he  had  been  secretly  massing 
his  reserves.  On  the  morning  of  July  18,  suddenly  he  launched  his 
counter-offensive . The  tide  had  turned.  The  surprised  assailants 
were  pressed  back  remorselessly,  and  again  Paris  was  saved. 

Having  once  assumed  the  offensive,  Foch  was  to  maintain  it 
uninterruptedly  from  end  to  end  of  the  Western  Front  during  the 
“Last  Hundred  Days.”  The  second  blow  was  to  be  struck  by  one 
of  Haig’s  armies. 

On  August  8 the  British  moved  forward  in  front  of  Amiens,  using 
Sir  Arthur  Currie’s  Canadian  Corps,  together  with  the  Australians, 
as  the  “spearhead”  of  a brilliantly  successful  surprise  attack.  Its 
effectiveness  was  insured  by  the  employment  of  456  tanks. 

Ludendorff  was  amazed  and  disheartened.  Years  later  he  wrote  : 
“August  8 was  the  black  day  of  the  German  army.  It  put  the 
decline  of  our  fighting  power  beyond  all  doubt.  The  war  had  to  be 
ended.”  At  a Crown  Council  on  August  14  he  so  advised  the  Kaiser. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Foch  “beat  a tattoo”  on  the  yielding 
German  lines.  The  case  of  the  Central  Powers  was  hopeless,  for 
the  Americans  were  arriving  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  of  a million 
a month. 

In  September  General  Pershing  directed  an  impetuous  and  vic- 
torious attack  toward  St.  Mihiel.  The  moral  effect  of  American 
prowess  was  still  greater  than  the  physical. 

All  the  armies  were  now  in  motion,  driving  Allied  salients  into 
the  German  lines  and  then  squeezing  out  the  German  salients 
which  intervened.  In  the  north  the  Belgian  army,  led  by  King 
Albert,  was  advancing  on  Brussels ; everywhere  the  forward 
movement  was  almost  uninterrupted. 

In  his  headquarters  at  Spa,  Ludendorff,  — though  almost  over- 
borne by  the  tide  of  bad  news,  — maintained  an  heroic  struggle  of 
mind  and  will  against  hopeless  odds.  Suddenly  on  September  28 
he  learned  of  the  impending  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  which  presaged 
the  crumbling  of  the  whole  Eastern  front.  Seized  with  a spasm  of 
wrath  and  despair,  foaming  at  the  lips,  this  mighty  soldier,  the 
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personification  of  German  military  genius,  fell  to  the  ground. 
Regaining  consciousness  but  not  hope,  he  demanded  an  armistice 
in  order  “to  save  his  army.”  Hindenburg  agreed ; and  the  demor- 
alization spread  to  the  “home  front.” 


Permission  Otto  Kurth 


German  War  Leaders 

Kaiser  William  II  (center),  Hindenburg,  and  Ludendorff  are  debating  some  important 
military  strategy. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  ceaseless  advances  was  revealed 
in  the  accession  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden. 
This  sincere  liberal  formed  a ministry  of  which  the  Socialist 
Scheidemann  and  the  Catholic  Erzberger  were  members.  The 
new  government  immediately  announced  democratic  reforms  at 
home,  and  offered  to  enter  a league  of  nations  constructed  on  the 
universal  principles  enunciated  by  President  Wilson. 

President  Wilson’s  “ Fourteen  Points.”  — On  January  8,  in  an 
address  to  Congress,  Wilson  had  presented  a charter  of  Allied  war 
aims  as  he  understood  them.  These  were  the  famous  “Fourteen 
Points,”  which  affected  the  destinies  of  many  countries,  and  hence 
must  be  enumerated : 
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(1)  “Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at;  after  which,  diplomacy 
shall  proceed  always  ...  in  the  public  view.” 

(2)  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  in  peace  and  war  outside  territorial 
waters,  except  when  seas  may  be  closed  by  international  action. 

(3)  Removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers. 

(4)  Adequate  guarantees  for  the  reduction  of  national  armaments. 

(5)  An  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  the  interests 
of  peoples  concerned  having  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claim  of 
the  government  whose  claim  is  to  be  determined. 

(6)  Evacuation  of  all  parts  of  Russia  and  “a  sincere  welcome  into  the 
society  of  free  nations,  under  institutions  of  her  own  choosing,  with 
assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  herself  desire.” 

(7)  Restoration  of  Belgium. 

(8)  Restoration  of  invaded  regions  of  France  and  the  righting  of  any 
wrong  done  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

(9)  “Readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  along  clearly  recognizable 
lines  of  nationality.” 

(10)  An  opportunity  of  autonomous  development  for  the  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

(11)  Free  access  to  the  sea  for  Serbia;  and  the  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  the  Balkan  States  “along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  allegiance  and 
nationality.” 

(12)  Autonomous  development  for  all  non-Turkish  nationalities  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  permanent  freedom  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
all  ships. 

(13)  An  independent  Poland,  with  access  to  the  sea  and  composed  of 
“indisputably  Polish  populations.” 

(14)  A general  association  of  nations  under  specific  covenants  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike. 

In  conclusion  the  President  told  the  German  peoples:  “We 
have  no  jealousy  of  German  greatness  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
program  that  impairs  it.”  By  such  assurances  Wilson’s  diplomacy 
began  skillfully  to  drive  a wedge  between  the  ruling  classes  of 
Germany  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Allied  victories  drove 
the  wedge  home.  Meanwhile  the  “Fourteen  Points”  were  popu- 
larly accepted  as  the  official  Allied  profession  of  faith,  although 
Britain  prudently  made  a reservation  concerning  Point  2,  and  Italy 
secretly  concerning  Point  9. 

On  September  27,  the  President  restated  his  war  aims  and  the 
principles  of  a league.  Prince  Max  accepted  the  statement  and 
appealed  for  peace.  However,  the  President,  now  grown  severer 
and  more  skeptical,  insisted  throughout  October  that  Germany 
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must  abandon  militarism,  autocracy,  and  “ Hohenzollernism  ” in 
general,  and  accept  his  Fourteen  Points  before  he  could  advise  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Germany  yielded,  and  Wilson  informed  her 
that  Marshal  Foch  would  receive  proposals  for  an  armistice  The 
President’s  diplomacy  had  done  much  to  weaken  German  resist- 
ance, civil  and  military. 


The  Mittel-Europa  Empire  at  its  greatest  extent  in  March,  1918.  In  Asia,  only  a 
few  months  before  it  had  reached  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 

It  was  none  the  less  certainly  in  the  main  a military  decision. 
The  German  war  machine  was  being  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the 
relentless  blows  rained  upon  it  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps,  even 
before  the  calamitous  news  of  Bulgaria’s  surrender  had  reached 
their  High  Command  on  September  28. 

The  Eastern  Front 

We  must  here  insert  a summary  of  the  varied  story  of  the  Eastern 
Front. 

Bulgaria  and  Salonika.  — Bulgaria  had  been  drawn  into  the  war 
by  national  ambitions  and  German  successes ; but  when  German 
divisions  were  called  away  to  the  Western  Front,  German  influence 
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began  to  wane.  The  Bulgarian  people  grew  war  weary,  the  army 
demoralized,  and  King  Ferdinand,  “the  Fox,”  unpopular.  In 
contrast,  the  composite  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  at  Salonika 
(jocularly  described  by  the  Germans  as  their  “chief  internment 
camp,”  and  often  disparaged  as  a “sideshow”  by  Alhed  leaders) 
rose  to  the  strength  of  over  half  a million  men  at  last  ready  for 
action  under  Franchet  d’Esperey.  On  September  14,  the  whole 
line  from  the  Aegean  to  the  Adriatic  moved  irresistibly  forward,  and 


Ewing  Galloway 


Outside  the  Jaffa  Gate,  Jerusalem 
Today’s  world  draws  up  in  motor  busses  before  the  gates  of  this  ancient  city. 


on  September  30,  Bulgaria  offered  unconditional  surrender.  The 
armistice  placed  Bulgarian  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies, 
and  isolated  Turkey  from  Mittel-Europa.  The  hopeless  collapse  of 
their  Balkan  subordinates  “sealed  the  fate”  (Ludendorff)  of  the 
Central  Powers ; it  opened  wide  to  the  advancing  Allies  the  “back 
door”  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Early  in  November  the 
Serbs  re-entered  their  capital,  Belgrade.  The  triumphal  northward 
sweep  of  the  armies  of  Franchet  d’Esperey  synchronized  with 
Allenby’s  victories  in  Palestine. 

Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  — With  Indian  reinforcements  and 
the  heroic  Lawrence’s  Arabs,  Allenby,  the  intrepid  “Captor  of 
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Jerusalem,”  cleared  the  Turks  out  of  Palestine  and  Syria  in  October, 
while  another  British  army  was  pressing  on  towards  Mosul,  the 
strategic  center  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  reputed  rich  in  oils. 
In  despair  the  Turks  requested  an  armistice.  By  its  terms  the 
vast  Ottoman  Empire  was  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Allies. 

The  fall  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  now  precipitated  the  crash  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire.  Spurred  on  by  Ludendorff,  the  Austrians  in 
June  had  made  a last  desperate  but  futile  effort  to  put  Italy  out  of 
the  war.  Their  failure  was  fatal. 

The  Austrian  Downfall.  — Already  in  April  at  Rome  the  Con- 
gress of  “ Oppressed  Austrian  Nationalities  ” had  declared  war  upon 
the  Austrian  Monarchy,  that  “instrument  of  German  domination,” 
“covered  with  the  maledictions  of  mankind.”  The  doomed  Mon- 
archy was  falling  into  chaos,  and  Alhed  propaganda  quickened  the 
process.  Poles  and  Yugoslavs  were  promised  their  independence, 
and  the  new  nation  of  Czechoslovakia  was  recognized.  In  October, 
a calamitous  “Austrian  Caporetto”  brought  Austria  to  her  knees 
before  Italy.  She  sued  for  peace,  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of 
the  new  nationalities.  On  November  3,  an  armistice  assured 
Allied  control  of  the  Danube.  Vienna’s  attempt  to  destroy  Serbia 
had  proved  suicidal.  Her  downfall  blasted  Hohenzollern  Ger- 
many’s last  faint  hope,  and  prevented  the  slightest  resistance  to 
the  severe  terms  of  the  Western  Armistice  to  which  we  must  now 
return  to  describe. 

The  Armistice 

All  this  time  Marshal  Foch  had  been  continuing  his  “crescendo 
of  deadly  music,”  but  as  he  loyally  declared,  “in  the  last  few  weeks 
it  was  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  the  British  army  that  dealt  the 
major  harm  to  the  enemy.”  On  November  11,  by  a peculiar  his- 
toric justice,  the  British  ended  the  war  at  Mons,  whence  their 
masterly  retreat  had  begun  in  1914. 

“ Der  Tag  ” — November  11,  1918.  — The  origins  of  the  Armi- 
stice were  briefly  as  follows : On  October  25,  Foch  had  summoned 
his  commanders  to  Senlis  to  decide  whether  an  armistice  were  now 
desirable.  Haig  was  for  moderation ; Pershing  and  Petain  favored 
severer  terms  even  if  this  meant  further  fighting.  Next  day  Foch 
made  his  own  proposals.  They  included  speedy  evacuation  of 
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Allied  territory,  abandonment  of  artillery,  Allied  occupation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  bridgeheads,  creation  of  a “neutral 
zone”  along  the  right  bank,  the  delivery  of  locomotives  and  sub- 
marines, and  the  maintenance  meanwhile  of  the  blockade.  Foch’s 
aim  was  to  place  Germany  hors  de  combat.  Some  thought  his  terms 
too  mild.  The  Generalissimo  retorted  : “Our  aims  being  accom- 
plished, no  one  has  the  right  to  shed  another  drop  of  blood” ; the 
“additional  humiliations”  proposed  would  incur  the  “risk  of  a 
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renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  useless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  fives.” 
On  November  4,  the  Supreme  War  Council  adopted  Foch’s  terms 
with  two  additions : the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet,  demanded 
by  the  British,  and  “reparations  for  damages,”  insisted  upon  by 
Clemenceau.  They  then  cabled  President  Wilson  that  the  Allies 
were  willing  to  make  peace  on  the  general  basis  of  the  “Fourteen 
Points.”  Kaiser  Wilhelm  fled  to  Holland  and  abdicated,  and  on 
November  8 the  German  envoys  met  Foch  in  the  Forest  of 
Compiegne.  The  Armistice  took  effect  at  11  a.m.  on  November  11. 
A sigh  of  mingled  relief  and  disappointment  arose  along  the  fines 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  that  evening  the  Allied  capitals 
gave  themselves  up  to  thankful  jubilation. 

Promptly  the  Allies  occupied  the  territories  evacuated  by  the 
retreating  Germans.  King  Albert  was  joyously  received  in 
Brussels.  Petain  made  a triumphal  entry  into  Metz,  while  Presi- 
dent Poincare  and  Premier  Clemenceau  were  welcomed  enthu- 
siastically into  Strasbourg,  the  capital  of  Alsace.  The  principal 


Armistice  Night  in  London. 
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bridgeheads  on  the  Rhine  were  occupied  by  British,  American, 
French,  and  Belgian  garrisons.  The  World  War  was  ended. 

“Who  Won  the  War? ” 

— Victory  had  come  at 
last  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  whole  cumulative 
effort  put  forth  by  land 
and  sea  on  all  the  fronts 
by  each  and  every  Allied 
nation,  beginning  with  tiny 
Belgium,  and  finally  in- 
cluding the  mighty  United 
States  of  America.  The 
long  resistance  of  Germany 
against  a world  in  arms  was 
one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing phenomena  in  history. 

Cost  of  Victory.  — At 
the  Armistice,  few  people 
realized  with  Winston 
Churchill  that  “Victory 
had  been  bought  so  dear  as 
to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  defeat.”  In  the  loss  of  human  life  the  victors  suffered 


© Publishers’  Photo 
The  Armistice  Monument 

Erected  in  the  Compiegne  Woods,  this  monu- 
ment is  dedicated  to  the  heroic  soldiers  of 
France,  the  defenders  of  their  country  and  the 
liberators  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 


sometimes  more  terribly  than  the  vanquished.  As  a general  rule, 
the  truest  test  of  a nation’s  military  sacrifice  is  the  number  of  its 
dead  soldiers  in  proportion  to  its  total  population.  Only  a few 
examples  need  be  given  here  : 


Country 

Estimated 

Population 

(1914) 

Dead 

(January, 

1919) 

Percentage 

Russia 

172,000,000 

1,700,000 

1 

Germany 

67,000,000 

1,686,061 

2.5 

France  

39,602,000 

1,317,0001 

3.33 

British  Isles 

45,000,000 

598,638 

1.33 

Australia 

5,420,000 

58,961 

1 

Canada  

8,000,000 

56,635 

.7 

Italy 

36,000,000 

564,000 

1.56 

Not  including  66,000  Colonial  troops. 
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Naval  Losses.  — The  total  losses  of  the  British  Navy  during  the 
war  were  66  first-class  battleships  (but  no  submarine  ever  sank  a 
dreadnought),  28  cruisers,  64  destroyers,  and  54  submarines, 
besides  auxiliary  craft.  French  naval  losses  amounted  to  one- 
fourth  of  Britain’s.  In  the  nature  of  things,  even  great  naval 
losses  involved  relatively  slight  loss  of  human  life  {e.g.,  33,400 
lives  in  the  British  navy  and  about  10,000  in  the  French) ; it  was 
on  the  battlefields  that  the  nations  had  been  pouring  out  their 
lifeblood. 

When  one  considers  that  the  killed  and  disabled  were  in  majority 
stalwart  young  men,  one  realizes  the  hideous  tragedy  that  had  been 
enacted.  The  European  race  had  been  weakened  for  generations 
to  come.  But  soldiers  were  not  the  only  victims.  Scores  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians  perished  from  military  violence  or  submarine 
attacks,  while  milhons  died  of  disease,  hardship,  or  famine  due  to 
the  war. 

“ The  Next  War.”  — Meanwhile  the  engines  of  woe  were  being 
constantly  perfected.  “At  the  Armistice,”  declared  Lord  Balfour, 
“the  art  of  destruction  was  still  in  its  infancy.”  In  the  hveher 
phrasing  of  Sir  George  Foster,  “The  past  war  would  be  to  a future 
war  as  the  pale  moonlight  to  the  very  flames  of  hell.”  Slowly  and 
painfully,  through  centuries  of  effort,  our  ancestors  had  built  up 
our  Western  civilization.  One  “World  War”  had  shaken  it  to  the 
foundations  of  its  European  home.  Could  it  survive  another? 

Canada’s  Part 

We  leave  Canada’s  special  part  in  the  World  War  to  textbooks  on 
Canadian  history.  Here  we  can  merely  recall  certain  characteristic 
features. 

Canada’s  contributions  to  the  Allied  cause  were  truly  remarkable 
when  one  considers  what  stretches  of  land  and  ocean  separated  her 
people  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Her  effort  was  social, 
industrial,  economic,  and  financial  as  well  as  military. 

The  significant  motto  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  composed  essen- 
tially of  volunteers,  was  Consentientes  vi  trahunt  victoriam,  which 
a Canadian  rendered  thus : 

When  men  among  themselves  agree, 

’Tis  then  their  strength  brings  victory. 
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Some  of  the  principal  engagements  in  which  one  or  more  Cana- 
dian Divisions  participated  were  as  follows : Saint  Julien  in  Flan- 
, ders  (first  gas  attacks),  April  22, 1915 ; Vimy  Ridge,  April,  1917 ; Hill 
70,  August,  1917 ; Passchendaele,  October  26-November  10, 1917 ; 
(in  April,  1918,  during  the  peril  of  the  great  “Hindenburg  Drive,” 
General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  issued  one  of  the  most  memorable  appeals 
of  the  whole  war:  “Looking  back  with  pride  on  the  unbroken 


© Canada,  1919 


Canadian  Officers 


General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  with  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  and  Divi- 
sional and  Brigadier  Generals  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  at  Mons  just  after  the 
Armistice. 


record  of  your  glorious  achievements,  asking  you  to  realize  that 
today  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  hangs  in  the  balance,  I place 
my  trust  in  the  Canadian  Corps,  knowing  that  where  Canadians 
are  engaged,  there  can  be  no  giving  way.  Under  the  orders  of 
your  devoted  officers  in  the  coming  battle  you  will  advance  or  fall 
where  you  stand  facing  the  enemy.  To  those  who  fall  I say,  ‘You 
will  not  die,  but  will  step  into  immortality.  Your  mothers  will 
not  lament  your  fate,  but  will  be  proud  to  have  borne  such  sons. 
Your  names  will  be  revered  for  ever  and  ever,  and  God  will  take 
you  unto  Himself.’”) ; the  “Amiens  Push,”  August  8,  1918  (named 
by  Ludendorff  “the  black  day”  of  the  German  army);  Arras  to 
Mons,  during  “the  last  hundred  days.” 
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The  beautiful  and  moving  war  poem,  “In  Flanders  Fields, ’’ 
composed  by  the  late  Col.  John  McCrae  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle, 
retains  today  a high  spiritual  significance. 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place ; and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe : 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch ; be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 


Paris 

Where  for  weeks  at  a time  people  lived  with  the  sound  of  big  guns  echoing  through 
the  streets  like  a never-ending  refrain. 

PART  XVII 

WORLD  POLITICS  SINCE  THE  WAR 

CHAPTER  LXVI 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  PARIS 

The  Peace  Conference  assembled  in  Paris,  and  was  formally 
opened  by  President  Poincare  on  January  18,  1919.  A great 
change  had  come  over  the  world  since  the  historic  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815.  Then,  the  masses  were  content  to  leave  state- 
craft to  a few  titled  diplomats.  Now,  democracy,  popular  educa- 
tion, and  daily  news  services  had  brought  it  about  that  the  whole 
citizenship  of  every  country  concerned  was  intensely,  often  pas- 
sionately, interested  in  the  momentous  decisions  which  were  to  be 
taken.  * 

The  Man  of  Destiny.  — To  the  liberals  of  all  nations.  President 
Wilson  was  the  man  of  destiny,  the  spokesman  for  the  aspirations 
of  humanity  toward  a new  and  better  world  order.  In  his  “Four- 
teen Points”  and  subsequent  utterances  he  had  enunciated  with 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  a mighty  republic  the  principles  which 
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idealists  had  long  wished  to  see  incorporated  in  international  law 
and  practice.  In  him  the  liberals  and  radicals  of  France,  Britain, 
and  Italy  were  acclaiming  the  personification  of  their  own  ideals. 
His  triumph  would  be  their  triumph. 

Opposed  to  him  in  political  philosophy  was  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  the  aged  Clemenceau,  the  “Father  of  Victory,”  a 
veteran  statesman  whose  experience  of  European  life  and  strife 
had  slowly  transformed  him  into  a firm  and  sometimes  cynical 


President  Wilson  and  President  Poincare  in  Paris 

conservative.  He  made  merry  in  private  over  “Wilson’s  Fourteen 
Commandments.”  Between  them  stood  Lloyd  George,  once  the 
dynamic  social  reformer,  then  the  inspiring  war  leader,  and  always 
the  incomparable  master  of  compromise.  Signor  Orlando  of  Italy 
made  his  influence  felt  when  Italian  interests  were  at  stake.  These 
were  the  “Big  Four”  into  whose  hands  the  control  of  the  Con- 
ference soon  narrowed,  although  Japan’s  representative  had  the 
right  to  participate  with  them. 

For  in  spite  of  President  Wilson’s  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
“open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at,”  the  pressure  of 
reality  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
not  by  the  unwieldy  Plenary  Assembly  but  first  by  the  Council 
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of  Ten,  then  by  a Council  of  Four,  — Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George, 
Orlando,  and  himself.  Otherwise,  it  seemed  that  their  work  never 
would  be  brought  to  completion. 

The  Council  of  Four  Take  Charge.  — The  task  of  these  men 
was  incomparably  more  immense,  complex,  and  baffling  than  that 
of  the  diplomats  of  Vienna.  The  latter  had  simply  to  promote 


The  Big  Four 

Lloyd  George  talks  with  Orlando  while  President  Wilson  speaks  to  Clemenceau. 
The  Council  of  Ten,  with  which  the  Versailles  Conference  started,  was  soon  reduced 
to  five — 'and  became  four  when  Japan  withdrew  from  consideration  of  European 
settlements. 

the  interests  of  the  dynasties  which  they  served.  The  former  had 
to  retain  the  support  of  tens  of  millions  of  electors  and  to  endure 
the  confusing  clamors  of  a discordant  press  and  the  frantic  claims 
of  new  or  resurgent  states.  The  aristocrats  of  Vienna  detested 
democracy,  nationality,  constitutions,  and  plebiscites  as  the  off- 
spring of  that  “hundred-headed  hydra,”  the  French  Revolution. 
The  democrats  of  Paris  professed  the  very  principles  that  Vienna 
shuddered  at,  and  by  espousing  the  ideal  of  “self-determination” 
they  assisted  in  multiplying  European  nationalities,  revivifying 
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moribund  languages,  and  complicating  Continental  frontiers,  cus- 
toms, and  coinages.  The  men  of  Paris  worked  more  earnestly, 
though  not  more  methodically,  than  their  predecessors  of  Vienna ; 
they  shunned  all  festivities,  employed  retinues  of  experts,  appointed 
and  consulted  special  committees  on  every  conceivable  subject. 

Both  groups  of  statesmen  found  their  hands  tied  by  solemn  and 
secret  treaties  made  during  the  course  of  the  struggle,  when  vic- 
tory alone  was  essential.  To  the  peacemakers  of  Paris  these 
treaties  caused  cruel  embarrassment.  Britain  and  France  could 
hardly  denounce  them,  yet  America  could  not  approve  them. 
Mr,  Wilson  had  no  official  knowledge  of  them.  They  sometimes 
conflicted  with  Wilson’s  “Points,”  which  Allies  and  Germans  alike 
had  accepted  on  the  eve  of  the  Armistice.  Painful  compromises 
were  slowly  arrived  at. 

Territorial  Provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  — The  terri- 
torial sacrifices  finally  demanded  of  Germany  in  the  treaty  signed 
at  Versailles  do  not  conflict  seriously  with  the  principles  previ- 
ously enunciated  by  American  and  Allied  spokesmen.  Yet  they 
amounted  to  one-sixth  of  her  total  area,  and  reduced  her  popula- 
tion from  67,000,000  to  61,000,000.  Alsace-Lorraine  was  restored 
to  France  almost  without  question.  The  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
was  detached  from  the  German  Customs  Union.  The  Malmedy 
and  Eupen  regions  went  by  a defective  plebiscite  to  Belgium. 
North  Schleswig  was  restored  to  Denmark  by  a proper  one.  The 
new  Republic  of  Poland  acquired  a corridor  through  East  Prussian 
territory  to  Danzig,  now  made  a “free  city”  under  the  aegis  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Part  of  Silesia  was  finally  incorporated  with 
Poland  after  a League  of  Nations  commission  had  interpreted  the 
plebiscite  and  drawn  the  new  boundary  line.  The  Saar  valley 
was  to  be  governed  for  fifteen  years  by  a League  Commission,  of 
which  a Canadian  was  appointed  a member,  in  order  that  France 
might  use  the  coal  mines  as  partial  compensation  for  her  own 
mines  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments. At  the  end  of  this  period  the  inhabitants  were  to  decide 
by  plebiscite  either  to  remain  under  the  League  or  to  join  France 
or  to  return  to  Germany.  In  the  last  case  Germany  would  have 
to  buy  back  the  mines  from  France. 

The  territorial  losses  alone  would  not  be  serious  for  Germany’s 
future,  were  mineral  and  industrial  losses  not  involved  with  them. 
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The  iron  of  Lorraine  and  the  coal  of  the  Saar  and  of  Silesia  had 
been  decisive  factors  in  the  Empire’s  prewar  power  and  prosper- 
ity. Coal  must  now  be  imported  instead  of  exported,  though,  as 
the  Event  proved,  only  for  a short  time. 

Germany’s  Loss  of  Colonies.  — The  confiscation  of  Germany’s 
colonial  empire  appeared  more  at  variance  with  Mr.  Wilson’s 
Point  5 and  with  Allied  principles  in  general.  It  was  vigorously 
criticized  for  the  additional  reason  that  not  only  was  Germany 
more  in  need  of  colonies  than  were  Britain  and  France,  but  that, 
indeed,  her  lack  of  them  had  been  one  of  the  contributory  causes 
of  the  war.  It  was  justified  sometimes  on  the  ground  of  military 
and  naval  danger,  and  sometimes  for  the  reason  that  Germany 
had  notoriously  maltreated  her  native  subjects.  However,  the 
truth  is  that  the  German  colonizers  had  learned  by  experiment 
and  were  improving  their  methods. 

The  system  of  “mandates”  was  devised  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  plunder.  The  Mandatory  Powers  are  expected  to 
act  as  trustees  for  the  native  populations,  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  to  all  foreigners,  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  League  for 
the  beneficent  administration  of  the  regions  entrusted  to  them. 
By  virtue  of  their  geographical  situation  most  of  the  German 
colonies  became  “mandated  territories”  of  Britain  or  of  her 
Dominions,  although  in  Africa  one-third  of  them  went  to  France, 
and  some  Pacific  islands  to  Japan.  At  the  same  time  Germany 
unwillingly  recognized  Egypt  as  a British  and  Morocco  as  a French 
protectorate. 

By  a provision  of  startling  severity,  Germany  was  further  com- 
pelled to  abandon  private  as  well  as  state  property  in  her  former 
colonies,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Allies,. 
Her  dispossessed  nationals  were  referred  to  the  German  govern- 
ment for  compensation. 

Loss  of  a Mercantile  Marine.  — Most  of  her  navy  had  already 
been  delivered  into  British  custody  by  the  terms  of  the  Armistice. 
The  Peace  Conference  now  required  the  surrender  of  the  bulk  of 
her  merchant  marine  and  some  of  her  fishing  fleet  and  river  boats 
to  compensate  in  part  for  the  havoc  wrought  by  her  submarines. 

Financial  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  — Germany’s 
tangible  assets,  such  as  the  Saar  mines,  mercantile  marine,  and 
colonies  were  relatively  easy  to  deal  with.  Unhappily,  all  these 
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values  added  together  amounted  to  only  a tiny  fraction  of  the 
material  damage  suffered  by  Belgium,  France,  and  Britain  alone. 
As  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Allies,  its  staggering  total 
reached  a figure  representing  over  three  times  the  remaining  wealth 
of  the  entire  German  nation.  Accordingly,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  applying  to  Germany  the  principles  of  payment  which 


Courtesy  German  Tourist  Information  Office. 

The  Saarlouis  Region 

By  popular  vote,  the  inhabitants  of  this  industrial  and  mining  region  voted  to  reunit* 
with  Germany. 

she  had  applied  to  France  in  1871,  when  her  indemnity  bill  in- 
cluded all  Germany’s  expenses  together  with  the  cost  of  certain 
handsome  public  buildings  and  generous  presents  to  Bismarck 
and  von  Moltke.  Already  in  the  Armistice  terms  Allied  claims 
had  been  limited  to  reparations  for  damages  done  to  civilians  or 
their  property,  but  even  these  damages  piled  up  to  unheard-of 
sums,  when  pensions  were  later  included.  The  attitude  of  the 
Conference  was  that  in  principle  Germany,  as  the  guilty  party, 
ought  to  make  good  all  the  destruction  she  had  caused,  and  that  in 
practice  she  must  pay  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity.  The  sums  which 
were  actually  to  be  expected  from  her  were  to  be  determined  later. 
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Disarmament.  — Like  many  of  its  predecessors,  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  undertook  to  disarm  the  vanquished;  but  this  time  it 
was  intended  that  the  victors  should  voluntarily  follow  suit.  The 
German  Reich  (realm)  must  be  content  with  a voluntary  army  of 
100,000  men,  and  a very  small  navy  with  no  submarines.  The 
Rhineland  must  remain  unfortified,  and  the  Allies  might  occupy 
the  left  bank  for  15  years,  or  for  a longer  period  if  Germany  were 
not  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  if  France’s  security 
were  not  adequately  provided  for. 

War  Guilt.  — In  one  respect  this  treaty  was  unique.  It  made 
Germany  accept  sole  responsibility  for  the  World  War.  She  must 
even  agree  to  surrender  the  Kaiser  and  other  war  criminals  for 
trial  by  an  Allied  Tribunal. ^ On  May  7 the  head  of  the  German 
delegation  protested : “We  know  that  the  power  of  German  arms 
is  broken.  But  we  deny  that  Germany  and  its  people  were  alone 
guilty.” 

Nevertheless,  on  June  28  Germany  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and 
signed  this  ominous  peace  treaty  ^ in  presence  of  a world  assembly, 
held  in  bitter  irony  in  the  historic  Hall  of  Mirrors  of  the  Palace  of 
Versailles.  There,  January  18,  1871,  Wilhelm  I of  Prussia  had 
assumed  the  Imperial  crown,  and  the  modern  German  Empire 
had  been  launched  upon  its  momentous  career. 

Defenders  and  Critics  of  the  Treaty.  — Such  a formidable  docu- 
ment as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  could  not  fail  to  produce  keen 
controversy  the  world  over.  Four  years  afterwards  Lloyd  George 
could  still  extol  it  as  a “great  European  charter.”  Indeed,  most 
of  those  who  helped  to  make  it  continued  to  defend  it.  On  the 
other  hand.  Marshal  Foch  sternly  arraigned  the  French  signa- 
tories of  the  document  for  having  betrayed  the  future  security  of 
France.  Extreme  nationalists  or  militarists  in  all  the  Allied 
nations  condemned  the  treaty  as  too  lenient.  For  opposite  rea- 
sons, liberals,  laborites,  and  socialists  attacked  it  also.  J.  M. 
Keynes  denounced  it  as  a “Carthaginian  peace.”  Lord  Bryce 
feared  that  it  had  “sown  the  seeds  of  future  wars.”  Anatole 

1 Afterwards  the  Allies  recognized  that  it  was  politically  impossible  for  any 
German  government  to  carry  out  this  agreement.  (The  future  President  von 
Hindenburg  was  on  the  list.)  A German  tribunal  at  Leipsic  tried  some  minor 
offenders. 

2 The  signing  delegates  declared  they  were  “yielding  to  overwhelming  force,  but 
without  abandoning  their  view  as  to  the  unheard-of  injustice  of  the  conditions  of 
peace.” 


The  Signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 

Once  more  in  history  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  witnessed  the  signing  of  a treaty  that  ended 
conflict  and  took  away  from  the  vanquished  to  give  to  the  conquerors. 


Some  of  the  Signatures  to  the  Versailles  Treaty 
Here  are  recorded  for  all  time,  the  names  of  those  who  participated  in  one  of  the 
most  controversial  treaties  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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France,  dean  of  French  letters,  bitterly  declares:  “The  World 
War  was  not  a deliberate  crime.  It  was  something  that  flowed 
out  of  the  conditions  of  European  life.  The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  a voluntary  destruction  of  civilization.  There  will 
be  no  civihzation  in  Europe  until  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is 
revised.” 

However,  to  many  moderate  men  it  seemed  that  the  chief 
blemishes  in  the  settlement  were  unavoidable  temporary  conces- 
sions to  prejudices  and  passions  and  exceptional  circumstances 
which  would  disappear  within  a few  years  if  the  treaty  were 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  its  fundamental  conceptions.  These 
fundamentals  were : disarmament,  first  of  the  enemy  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  world;  rearrangement  of  frontiers  on  the  basis  of 
independent  nationality;  the  encouragement  of  democracy  and 
the  protection  of  minorities,  religious  and  racial.  Four  years 
afterwards  Clemenceau  declared:  “The  only  trouble  is  that  we 
made  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  25  years  too  soon.”  Doubtless  he 
was  referring  not  only  to  the  high  aims  just  enumerated  but  also 
to  the  very  first  and  foremost  portion  of  the  treaty,  — that  which 
President  Wilson  considered  its  “most  essential  part,”  — the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

History  of  the  League  Idea.  — It  is  quite  a mistaken  notion 
that  the  League  was  the  invention  of  President  Wilson  or  any 
other  ideahst.  It  has  arisen  out  of  the  experience  of  mankind, 
especially  during  these  last  three  centuries.  After  the  desolating 
“Wars  of  Religion,”  about  1600  a.d.,  Henry  IV  of  France  pro- 
claimed a “Grand  Design”  for  a European  senate  of  sovereigns. 
A century  later,  after  the  ruinous  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV,  the 
learned  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  voiced  the  longings  of  the  people  in  a 
peace  project  more  highly  developed  than  that  of  Henry  IV.  His 
scheme  was  commented  upon  by  Voltaire  and  other  great  writers, 
and  superseded  in  1796  by  the  more  modern  and  democratic  con- 
ception of  Immanuel  Kant  in  his  “Project  of  Perpetual  Peace,” 
which  points  the  way  to  a “federation  of  free  republics.” 

After  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  alliance  against  the  “arch  dis- 
turber of  Europe’s  peace”  endeavored  to  maintain  itself  as  the 
guardian  of  Europe  under  the  high-sounding  title  of  “Holy 
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Alliance.”  This  was  still  a union  of  monarchs  and  not  of  peoples,  a 
union  for  peace  but  against  progress,  against  democracy,  and  often 
against  nationality.  It  became  in  Canning’s  eyes  a “league  of  sov- 
ereigns that  aspires  to  bind  all  Europe  in  chains.”  Yet  it  made 
possible  the  “ Concert  of  Europe  ” which  did  much  for  international 
peace  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Finally,  in  the  Confer- 
ences of  1899  and  1907  at  the  Hague,  once  the  home  of  Grotius,  the 
founder  of  international  law,  this  found  fuller  expression,  and  a 
voluntary  international  tribunal  began  work.  Meanwhile,  the 
fundamental  changes  accomplished  in  human  society  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  had  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  in 
daily  business,  had  multiplied  the  causes  of  friction,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provided  the  possibility  of  international  organization 
to  replace  this  friction  by  co-operation.  Unhappily  the  nations 
and  their  governments  were  not  yet  equal  to  this  task.  It  required 
the  long-drawn  agony  of  the  World  War  to  make  them  face  the 
problem  unflinchingly.  During  the  struggle  several  eminent  Eng- 
Ushmen  and  Americans  and  certain  French  liberals  made  plans  or 
formed  societies;  but  it  was  President  Wilson  alone  who  spoke 
with  perfect  clearness  and  apparent  authority.  When  the  war 
was  over,  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  reluctantly  acquiesced 
in  his  demand  that  the  treaty  as  a whole  should  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  League  Covenant. 

The  Covenant.  — As  finally  adopted,  the  Covenant  was  largely 
the  work  of  British  and  American  delegates,  including  President 
Wilson,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  General  Smuts.  L4on  Bourgeois 
represented  France.  The  aim  of  the  League  is  “to  promote  inter- 
national co-operation,  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and 
security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by 
the  prescription  of  open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between 
nations.” 

These  objects  were  to  be  attained  by  all  the  Member  States 
working  together  and  employing  the  new  mechanism  for  the 
adjustment  of  difficulties  and  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

How  the  League  Works.  — The  most  important  organ  of  the 
League  is  the  Assembly  which  meets  annually  in  Geneva.  The 
makers  of  the  Covenant  confidently  expected  that  all  the  great 
nations  would  be  represented  in  this  “Parliament  of  Man,” 
making  it  thus  the  faithful  mirror  of  world  opinion. 
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The  Assembly  elects  the  temporary  members  of  the  Council, 
passes  upon  the  reports  of  its  own  Commissions,  votes  the  budget, 
and  discusses  any  subject  which  may  be  properly  brought  to  its 
notice. 

Permanent  seats  in  the  Council  were  reserved  for  the  Great 
I Powers.  The  number  of  elective  seats  for  the  lesser  nations  has 
; risen  from  4 to  9.  The  Council  in  session  resembles  somewhat 

j the  Cabinet  in  the  parhamentary  system.  It  is  entrusted  with 

the  general  direction  of  the  League’s  activities,  and  operates 
j|  through  its  Permanent  Secretariat. 

'I  The  Secretariat  was  conceived  of  as  an  embryonic  international 
civil  service.  Its  efficiency  has  even  surpassed  expectation.  In 
times  of  prosperity  the  numbers  of  its  staff  have  risen  above  600 
men  and  women  of  many  nations. 

I The  Assembly’s  standing  committees  deal  with  social,  economic, 
financial,  pohtical,  and  cultural  questions  of  all  sorts.  Special 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  handle  specific  problems  such 
as  boundaries,  the  government  of  the  Saar  District  or  the  City  of 
Danzig,  the  needs  of  refugees,  the  welfare  of  the  mandated  terri- 
\ tories,  the  protection  of  minorities,  the  suppression  of  slavery,  the 
j reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments,  etc. 

In  a later  chapter  we  shall  tell  briefly  the  story  of  what  has 
I been  actually  accomplished  both  by  the  League  proper  and  by  its 
! affiliated  institutions,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, housed  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague,  and  the  Interna- 
‘ tional  Labour  Organization  with  its  commodious  office  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

j For  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  spite  of  its  impossible  severities, 

I at  least  this  much  may  be  said : that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
j it  endowed  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  machinery  for  interna- 
tional regulation  and  collaboration  which,  if  faithfully  employed, 
would  avert  the  recurrence  of  wholesale  calamity. 

Its  lesser  companions  were  marked  by  like  vices  and  virtues : 
the  treaties  with  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  completed  the 
dismemberment  of  the  old  Central-European  body  politic.  Ini 
our  next  chapter  we  shall  note  the  results  of  the  operation. 

ij  ' 
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The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube 

Through  the  city  of  Vienna  flows  the  river  so  famous  in  song  and  story. 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

NATIONALITIES,  NEW  AND  OLD 

AUSTRIA 

The  final  disruption  of  the  great,  historic  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  was  registered  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.  In  place  of 
the  populous,  polyglot  “Dual  Monarchy'’  there  stood  several  new 
States ; and  among  them  the  most  pathetic  was  the  impoverished 
little  Austrian  Republic,  hopelessly  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
grandeur  of  proud  Vienna,  now  “a  capital  without  a country." 
Upon  the  heads  of  scarce  eight  million  German  Austrians  had  been 
visited  in  large  measure  the  sins  of  the  whole  Hapsburg  Empire. 

Hope  of  Union  with  Germany.  — Isolated  by  ruinous  tariff 
barriers  from  her  former  provinces,  now  become  “Succession 
States,"  Germanic  Austria  was  forbidden  by  treaty  to  unite  with 
Germany  unless  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  unanimously 
agreed.  Her  neighbors  and  their  friends  all  feared  such  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  the  defeated  Reich.  Nevertheless,  for  over  a 
decade  Austrians,  like  Germans,  clung,  in  majority,  to  the  hope  of 
ultimate  fusion  as  the  sole  possible  solution  for  Austrian  economic 
ills.  In  1923,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  recalled  the 
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efforts  and  aspirations  of  1848  toward  racial  unification,  and  then 
declared:  “The  Revolution  of  1918  will  bring  us  as  its  fruit  the 
unity  and  co-ordination  of  German  Mittel-Europa  into  one  State/’ 
Several  years  later,  the  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Austrian  Chancellor  actually  astonished  Europe  by  announcing 
a preliminary  customs  union.  This  caused  an  outcry,  but  the 
Hague  Court  ruled  that  the  project  was  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  international  loan  to  Austria. 

How  the  League  Came  to  the  Aid  of  Austria.  — In  1922,  when 
Austria’s  currency  was  in  chaos,  a League  committee  had  under- 
taken to  save  the  situation,  with  the  help  of  a large  loan  guaranteed 
by  several  governments.  The  salvage  was  successful,  and  Austria 
was  tided  over  the  crisis.  “But  tided  over  to  what?”  queried  one 
of  her  statesmen  gloomily.  His  question  had  not  yet  received  a 
conclusive  answer  even  in  1935. 

Austria  and  “ Nazism.”  — Meanwhile,  the  advent  of  Hitlerism 
in  Germany,  and  its  aggressive  desire  to  annex  Austria,  had  driven 
the  latter  into  semi-Fascism  and  dependence  upon  Mussolini. 
For  many  years  after  the  War,  Vienna  was  governed  by  socialists, 
and  the  capital  was  thus  out  of  sympathy  with  the  conservative 
and  clerical  provinces.  In  1934  Chancellor  Dollfuss  felt  obliged 
to  use  arms  against  the  workmen  of  Vienna  barricaded  in  their 
quarter  known  as  the  “City  of  Karl  Marx,”  but  a few  months 
later  he  himself  was  cruelly  murdered  in  an  abortive  “Nazi” 
conspiracy  and  uprising  inspired  from  across  the  German  border. 
In  1935  relations  between  Austria  and  the  Reich  were  strained; 
Austrian  independence  was  morally  guaranteed  by  Italy,  France, 
and  to  an  uncertain  degree  by  Britain.  Nevertheless,  the  belief 
was  widespread  that  sooner  or  later,  with  the  return  of  happier 
days,  normal  sentiments  would  revive  and  some  sort  qf  union  be 
finally  achieved.  Of  reunion  with  her  former  partner  Hungary, 
Austria  appeared  to  have  little  thought. 

HUNGARY 

Lost  Populations.  — By  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  (June,  1920), 
Hungary  was  reduced  to  an  inland  state  with  a population  of 
nearly  eight  million  Magyars.  To  the  new  nations  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  it  had  lost  its  subject  Slavs 
and  Rumanians,  but  also,  unfortunately,  if  not  inevitably,  three 
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million  Magyars  intermingled  with  the  alien  races.  Thus,  in 
short,  Hungary  had  been  deprived  of  two-thirds  of  her  territory  and 
three-fifths  of  her  population.  The  fractions  matter  little ; what 
rankles  in  her  soul  is  the  “Magyar  Alsace-Lorraine”  of  1,500,000 
persons  in  Rumania,  besides  the  other  million  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Even  the  half-million  in  Yugoslavia  has  been  a cause  of  heart- 
burnings on  both  sides.  The  proud  Hungarian  “Magnates”  had 
been  harsh  toward  the  subject  races ; and  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
have  been  visited  upon  the  children. 


CourUsy  Htryal  Cunsuiale  Ovfwrul  of  Hungary 


House  of  Parliament,  Budapest 

From  the  river  rises  this  marble  structure  like  some  fairy  palace  transplanted  from 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Aristocratic  Hungary.  — When  the  Hapsburg  Empire  collapsed 
at  the  close  of  the  War,  a Wilsonian  liberal.  Count  Karolyi,  became 
head  of  a Hungarian  Republic.  He  planned  a distribution  of  feudal 
lands  among  the  peasantry,  and  expected  prompt  backing  from  the 
Allies.  The  latter  were  too  busy  in  Paris,  and  in  1919  Bela  Kun 
set  up  a Communist  dictatorship  and  Red  Terror  in  Budapest. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  the  Rumanian  army 
drove  him  out.  In  1920  came  the  reaction  and  a White  Terror. 
Admiral  Horthy  proclaimed  himself  regent  for  a future  monarch, 
and  organized  a conservative  parliament,  based  on  the  old  landed 
aristocracy.  This  was  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
Hungary  and  her  new  neighbors  who  bad  all  turned  toward 
peasant  democracy. 
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During  1923-1925  the  League  of  Nations  restored  Hungary’s 
shattered  finances. 

“ Revisionism.”  — In  1935,  this  vahant,  enlightened  but 
traditionally  inclined  people  of  nine  million  inhabitants  was  still 
looking  forward  to  the  return  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  to  the  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  On  both  these  points  it  remained  at 
odds  with  the  surrounding  “Succession  States.” 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A Creation  of  the  Peace  Conference.  — Czechoslovakia  was  the 
only  state  deliberately  created  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris 
on  a multi-racial  basis.  Others  were  so 
set  up  only  when  the  races  seemed  to 
be  inextricably  interwoven.  The  new 
Czechoslovak  Republic  was  made  to 
include  3,500,000  German  Austrians, 
many  of  whom  could  conceivably  have 
been  given  to  the  new  German  Reich,  as 
they  were  its  neighbors.  The  explana- 
tion was  economic : the  treaty-makers 
were  committed  to  the  formation  of  a 
Czechoslovak  nation,  and  they  had  to 
give  it  such  a territorial  base  as  would 
make  it  viable. 

Its  Success.  — Fortunately,  up  to 
1935  at  any  rate,  their  decision  had  been 
justified  by  events.  Nowhere  else  in 
Central  Europe  had  such  political  sense 
and  statesmanlike  consideration  for 
minorities  been  shown.  The  Germans  and  Magyars  participated 
actively  in  the  parliamentary  life  of  the  Republic,  and  the  former 
used  their  own  language  in  debate.  The  Czechs  are  democrats 
and  organizers.  Their  industrial  life  is  vigorous  and  well  managed. 
Their  cultural  traditions  are  exemplified  in  an  excellent  educational 
system.  Among  their  fifteen  million  people,  illiteracy  is  almost 
unknown. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  personal  equation,  Czecho- 
slovakia had  been  blessed  by  the  leadership  of  her  “grand  old 
man,”  her  philosopher-president,  Masaryk,  who  passed  his  eighty- 
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fifth  birthday  in  1935.  Under  the  constitution  the  President’s 
powers  are  very  great;  he  appoints  and  recalls  Ministers.  One 
remarkable  Minister  whom  he  had  maintained  in  office  since  1919 
was  his  former  pupil,  Edward  Benes.  This  stateman’s  influence 
had  done  much  to  hold  Central  Europe  together.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  “Little  Entente”  (Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania) , and  helped  make  of  it  a political  entity  in  European  and 
League  affairs.  Benes  became  President  in  1935. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

A South  Slav  Kingdom.  — After  the  collapse  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  oppressor,  the  age-old,  happy  dream  of  a “Greater 
Serbia,”  of  a “South  Slav  Kingdom,”  seemed  to  be  realized.  The 
reality,  sad  to  say,  has  sometimes  resembled  a nightmare.  It 
takes  more  than  community  of  race  and  language  to  make  a 
nation.  History  had  separated  Serbs,  Slovenes,  Croats,  Bosnians, 
Montenegrins,  Dalmatians,  and  their  sudden  reunion  found  them 
still  with  their  various  habits  and  prejudices.  Slovenes  and  Croats 
had  had  a tendency  to  fancy  themselves  as  Westerners,  and  to  scoff 
at  Serbs  as  “Balkan  barbarians.”  Religion,  too,  made  a difference ; 
the  former  were  Roman  Catholic,  the  latter  were  Orthodox ; also 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  population  were  Moslems. 

On  the  other  hand,  Serbia  alone  had  been  an  independent  self- 
governing  people,  with  a national  administration,  and  she  alone 
could  be  the  organizer  of  the  new  Yugoslavia.  Soon  the  Croats 
were  accusing  the  Serb  politicians  of  framing  the  centralized  con- 
stitution and  filling  up  the  civil  service  in  their  own  interest. 
Elections  were  fought  along  sectional  and  religious  lines ; political 
assassinations  occurred;  no  party  could  have  a majority;  all  gov- 
ernments were  coalitions  which  changed  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity. 

An  Attempt  at  a Centralizing  Policy.  — At  length  in  1929 
King  Alexander  lost  patience  and  proclaimed  a personal  dictator- 
ship which  continued  in  effect  even  after  he  had  restored  a sem- 
blance of  parliamentary  government  in  1931.  Until  his  tragic 
death  at  Marseilles  in  October,  1934,  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin, 
the  king  continued  to  devote  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
ungrateful  if  not  impossible  task  of  welding  into  a united  whole 
the  discordant  elements  of  his  realm.  During  the  minority  of  his 
son  Peter  II,  a Council  of  Regency  was  to  continue  the  effort. 
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A true  federal  system  would  have  seemed  to  offer  the  proper  solu- 
tion ; the  main  obstacle  in  its  path  was  the  political  inexperience 
of  nine  millions  out  of  thirteen  millions  of  this  composite  people. 

Relations  with  Italy.  — By  various  treaties  Yugoslavia  had  come 
to  a settlement  with  Italy.  To  the  latter  she  had  lost  a half  million 
Slavs  in  Istria,  cut  off  by  the  rugged  mountains  which  Italy  had 
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Kotor,  Jugoslavia 

This  mountain-ringed  harbor,  seen  from  the  road  to  Montenegro,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 


chosen  for  her  new  strategic  frontier.  Fiume  also  went  to  Italy, 
but  Port  Barosh  was  retained.  So  also  was  most  of  Dalmatia. 
Thus  was  the  Secret  Treaty  of  London  (1915)  honored  in  the 
breach  rather  than  in  the  observance. 

In  spite  of  these  territorial  adjustments,  relations  between  the 
two  nations  were  often  strained ; and  press  campaigns  recurred 
frequently.  In  1935  French  mediation  seemed  to  be  making  some 
progress  toward  a durable  reconciliation  between  the  two  neighbors. 


RUMANIA 


Gains  from  the  Peace  Treaty.  — The  third  member  of  the  Little 
Entente  is  Rumania.  During  the  War  this  kingdom  seemed  for  a 
time  to  have  been  almost  demolished  by  the  Austro-German 
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armies ; but  at  the  Peace  Conference  it  was  handsomely  rewarded. 
Its  territories  and  population  were  doubled,  principally  by  the 
acquisition  of  Bessarabia  from  Russia,  and  of  Transylvania,  rich 
in  woods  and  minerals,  from  Hungary.  The  new  nation,  though 
heterogeneous  enough,  is  nevertheless  two-thirds  Ruman.  Its 
population  in  1935  had  risen  to  nineteen  millions.  Of  these,  over 
thirteen  millions  belonged  to  the  National  Orthodox  Church,  while 
there  were  nearly  one  million  Jews.  Complete  liberty  was  granted 
to  all  faiths. 

Land  Reforms.  — The  history  of  the  new  Rumania  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  was  marked  by  incessant  political  strife.  At 
first,  taught  by  the  object  lesson  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  the 
parhament,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  (Jews  included),  decreed 
the  redistribution  of  the  land,  the  state  aiding  the  peasants  to  pay 
for  their  farms.  These  reforms  were  checked  by  a military  and 
bourgeois  reaction,  and  then  carried  forward  again  after  1928  by 
the  nationalist  peasant  party.  Popular  education  made  notable 
progress,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  despair  of  a satisfactory 
future  for  this  complex  people. 

Foreign  Policy.  — The  Bessarabian  question  was  settled  in  the 
nonaggression  pact  with  Russia  in  1933.  (Naturally,  the  million 
and  a half  Magyars  who  had  been  taken  from  Hungary,  along  with 
four  million  authentic  Rumanians,  continued  to  constitute  a 
problem  really  difficult  of  solution.)  Rumania’s  general  foreign 
policy  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Little  Entente  and  based  on 
the  League  of  Nations. 

POLAND 

The  Polish  Republic.  — A new  or  reborn  nation,  arising  out  of 
the  ashes  of  a distant  past,  was  the  Polish  Republic.  Even  the 
partitioning  of  Poland  by  the  three  surrounding  empires  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  continued  pressure  upon 
their  conquered  subjects,  had  not  sufficed  to  quench  the  national 
flame.  Indeed,  in  the  midst  of  the  War,  by  a joint  proclamation, 
the  German  and  Austrian  emperors  thought  fit  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  Polish  independence.  This  principle  was  translated 
into  practice  the  day  following  the  outbreak  of  the  German 
Revolution  of  November  8,  1918.  Marshal  Pilsudski,  the  hero 
conspirator  for  national  independence,  seized  supreme  power.  For 
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seventeen  years  thereafter  — with  gaps  in  the  early  period  — the 
policies  of  Poland  reflected  the  will  and  personality  of  this  strange, 
powerful,  patriotic,  and  ruthless  dictator-president  and  dictator- 
minister.  Lack  of  space  forbids  a description  of  his  curious  career. 
His  spirit  is  perhaps  illustrated  by  his  dying  instructions,  in  1935, 
for  the  disposal  of  his  earthly  remains : “ My  heart,  to  my  mother ; 
my  brain,  to  Science ; my  body,  to  the  Nation.”  Before  his  death 


PiLSUDSKi,  Dictator  of  Poland 

Under  the  arcade  behind  the  statue  perpetual  fire  burns  to  commemorate  the  victory 
and  independence  of  Poland  resulting  from  the  World  War. 

he  had  bequeathed  also  to  the  nation  a new  constitution  which 
enables  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  appoint  Ministers,  the 
heads  of  the  judiciary  and  the  army,  and  even  his  own  successor. 

Territorial  Gains.  — The  vaulting  ambition  of  the  young  republic 
carried  it  over  into  other  people’s  property  in  defiance  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Small  wars  ensued  in  several  directions,  and  a bigger  one 
with  Bolshevik  Russia.  When,  in  1920,  the  Red  Armies  were 
approaching  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  they  were  routed  by  Pilsudski, 
who  had  sense  enough  to  follow  the  plans  of  General  Weygand,  an 
adviser  loaned  by  Marshal  Foch.  By  the  Treaty  of  Riga  the 
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Soviet  Government  yielded  its  aggressive  young  neighbor  stretches 
of  territory  in  White  Russia  and  Ruthenia  which  doubled  the  area 
assigned  it  on  ethnic  grounds  by  the  Allies,  and  presented  it  with 
large  minority  problems.  The  conquering  Poles  recalled  their 
medieval  expansiveness  and  stood  for  “historic  rights.” 

In  like  spirit  one  of  their  generals,  with  the  connivance  of  their 
rulers,  snatched  from  Lithuania  its  capital,  Vilna.  The  per- 
suasiveness and  protests  of  the  Great  Powers  were  of  no  avail,  and 
the  Council  of  the  League  years  after  could  merely  patch  up  a truce. 


Gdynia 

A general  view  of  the  port  and  city. 

Toward  the  west,  as  we  have  seen,  Poland  received  part  of 
Silesia,  rich  in  coal,  and  also  the  famous  Corridor,  — the  latter, 
on  the  strength  of  one  part  of  President  Wilson’s  Thirteenth 
Point:  “An  independent  Poland,  with  access  to  the  sea.”  This 
band  of  territory  cut  off  East  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Germany, 
and  remained  anathema  to  the  Germans  until  suddenly  in  1934 
Pilsudski  and  Hitler  announced  the  settlement,  for  ten  years  at 
least,  of  their  outstanding  differences. 

At  the  head  of  the  Corridor  stands  the  Germanic  city  and  port 
of  Danzig.  It  was  put  under  League  supervision  and  its  external 
relations  under  Pohsh  control.  Poland  created  the  rival  port  of 
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Gdynia  quite  near,  and  in  1935  the  destiny  of  Danzig  could  not 
well  be  foretold. 

For  a dozen  years  after  the  War,  Poland  was  regarded  as  a 
“satellite”  of  France,  though  this  epithet  seemed  to  ignore  her 
self-assertiveness.  Later  on  Marshal  Pilsudski  decided  to  act  for 
himself ; he  signed  a treaty  of  nonaggression  with  Moscow,  as 
well  as  the  agreement  with  Berlin,  while  still  protesting  his  loyalty 
to  the  alliance  with  France.  At  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1933  his  mouthpiece  rather  scandalized  world  opinion 
— but  not  Polish  opinion  — by  declaring  that  Warsaw  could  no 
longer  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  League  for  the  protection 
of  racial  minorities  within  the  bounds  of  Poland.  This  one-sided 
repudiation  of  a fundamental  treaty  was  sharply  reproved  by  the 
representative  of  France. 

Domestic  Progress.  — Meanwhile,  steady  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  spheres.  Even 
parliamentary  institutions  were  maintained  under  a veiled  but 
virtual  dictatorship,  and  the  Constitution  was  liberal  enough  in 
itself.  Universal  suffrage  existed  (women  included).  Primary 
education  was  compulsory,  and  all  public  education  was  free. 
Social  legislation  and,  above  all,  social  insurance  were  rapidly  and 
efficiently  developed.  The  redistribution  of  land  was  a welcome 
aid  to  the  poverty-stricken  peasantry.  While  Roman  Catholicism 
was  “the  dominant  religion,”  there  was  no  established  church; 
there  were  equal  rights  for  all  denominations : 9.6  per  cent  of  the 
people  were  Jews  and  2.7  Protestants.  The  total  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1931,  numbered  nearly  32  millions; 
and  of  these  nearly  two-thirds  were  Poles  proper.  In  them  lay  the 
true  strength  of  the  resuscitated  nation. 

One  may  perhaps  hazard  the  generalization  that  while  the  ethnic 
bases  of  these  new  nationalities  are  open  to  criticism,  they  represent 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  order  of  things.  The  new  nations, 
though  encumbered  with  unwelcome  minorities,  have  themselves 
a clear  raison  d’Hre. 

BALTIC  STATES 

Other  peoples  whose  freedom  was  secured  or  revived  by  the 
peace  treaties  were  the  little  Baltic  States : Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Finland.  All  had  been  provinces  of  Tsarist  Russia ; 
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all  feared  Bolshevist  Russia;  but  all  signed  the  nonaggression 
treaties  of  1933.  Lithuania’s  life  had  been  embittered  by  the  loss 
of  Vilna,  and  to  a lesser  degree  by  the  special  regime  created  in 
Memel  to  the  advantage  of  the  Germans.  In  1935  the  other 
Baltic  States  appeared  progressive,  socially,  educationally,  and 
industrially.  The  Finnish  Republic,  with  its  four  million  people, 
was  playing  a growingly  important  part  in  European  life. 


Ewing  GcMoway 


Ventsfuls  Harbor,  Latvia 
Out  through  the  ice-encrusted  river  sail  the  boats  that  carry  Latvian  products  to 
foreign  markets. 


BULGARIA 

Returning  to  the  Balkans,  we  find  Bulgaria  diminished  in  extent 
and  population  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  1919,  to  the  advantage 
of  her  neighbors  and  former  foes.  Of  her  six  million  people,  four- 
fifths  belonged  to  the  peasantry,  and  her  freeholding  farmers  had 
worked  sturdily  toward  recovery.  Her  constitution  was  very 
liberal,  but  her  politics  had  abounded  in  cou'ps  d’etat. 

GREECE 

Greece  vs.  Turkey.  — Still  more  tormented  had  been  the  political 
life,  both  internal  and  external,  of  her  triumphant  rival,  Greece. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  1920,  Greece  had  been  awarded  most  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  Smyrna  region.  Soon  the  people 
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tired  of  the  dominance  of  the  brilliant  and  patriotic  but  rather 
dictatorial  Venizelos,  and  recalled  King  Constantine.  Pompously 
this  monarch  undertook  military  offensives  against  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor;  but  in  1922  the  redoubtable  Mustafa  Kemal  hurled 
back  his  Greek  assailants  in  headlong  rout.  Only  the  British 
stand  at  Chanak  on  the  Bosphorus  dissuaded  the  Turks  from 
pressing  on  to  Constantinople.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  1923, 
Greece  and  Turkey  agreed  to  exchange  the  1|^  million  Greeks  in 
Asia  Minor  against  the  half-million  Turks  in  Greece.  This  delicate 
and  laborious  operation  was  steadily  and  satisfactorily  carried 
through  under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations.  (By 
1935  Greece’s  population  stood  at  millions.)  The  Corfu 
episode  and  the  clash  with  Bulgaria  (Chapter  LXXI)  were  both 
settled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Council  of  the  League. 

Greek  vs.  Greek.  — Unfortunately,  no  League  Council  had  any 
power  to  smooth  out  the  quarrels  of  Greek  with  Greek.  The 
veteran  statesman,  Venizelos,  was  alternately  triumphant  and  in 
retirement ; the  monarchy  came  and  went ; in  1924  the  Hellenic 
Republic  was  declared.  Nevertheless,  in  1935,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  against  his  political  adversaries,  the  aged  but  inde- 
fatigable Venizelos  was  again  a fugitive  from  his  beloved  land. 

TURKEY 

The  Young  Nationalist,  Mustafa  Kemal.  — The  Treaty  of 
Sevres  (1920)  had  registered  the  breakup  of  the  historic  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  fate  of  which  excited  rivalries  and  jealousies  among 
the  victors.  By  it  the  Sultan  relinquished  all  claim  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  new  Arab  kingdom  of  Hejaz. 
Britain  was  then  entrusted  with  mandates  over  the  first  two 
regions,  and  France  over  Syria.  The  other  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  became  null  and  void  through  the  vigorous  and  successful 
defiance  of  the  stalwart  young  nationalist  leader,  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha. 

Denouncing  the  weakness  of  the  Sultan,  Kemal  retired  with 
his  new  army  to  the  unassailable  hill  country  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
chose  Angora  as  his  capital.  Here  he  could  defy  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  make  a defensive  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia.  In  1922, 
having  utterly  routed  the  Greeks,  he  found  the  British  at  Chanak. 
Lloyd  George  promised  him  Eastern  Thrace. 
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The  Conference  of  Lausanne,  1923.  — In  1923  the  Conference  of 
Lausanne  had  to  abandon  many  of  the  severities  of  Sevres.  It 
recognized  Turkey’s  possession  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
Eastern  Thrace.  The  Allied  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  hated  “Capitulations”  were  abolished. 

(These  forced  agreements  had 
conceded  to  foreign  consuls  juris- 
diction in  cases  where  their  own 
compatriots  were  concerned.) 
No  war  indemnities  were  to  be 
levied  on  Turkey.  Moreover, 
the  Turks  alone  of  the  van- 
quished of  the  World  War  abso- 
lutely refused  to  disarm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits  was  generally  guaranteed, 
and  Kemal  acquiesced  in  the 
Sultan’s  renunciation  of  the  re- 
gions mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph.  Moreover,  Turkey 
was  to  become  a member  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Effects  of  Westernization. 
— In  1923,  also,  Turkey  became 
formally  a republic  under  the  leadership  of  her  President,  Mustafa 
Kemal.  The  Nationalist  government  had  a choice  now  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  Kemal  chose  to  look  westward,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered European.  The  most  sweeping  reforms  were  abruptly 
introduced  and  ruthlessly  enforced.  The  Sultanate  was  suppressed 
and  the  Caliphate,  or  headship  of  the  faithful,  with  it.  The  great 
House  of  Osman,  which  had  ruled  for  700  years,  was  exiled,  like 
Hapsburgs,  Hohenzollerns,  or  Romanoffs.  Later,  titles  such  as 
Bey  and  Pasha  were  suppressed.  Courts  and  codes  of  law  were 
Europeanized ; in  education  the  .sacred  Koran  yielded  to  the 
principles  of  western  pedagogy.  Latin  letters  were  substituted  for 
Arabic  characters. 

In  social  life  changes  abounded,  both  fundamental  and  super- 
ficial ; slavery  and  polygamy  were  abolished ; women  were 
emancipated  from  the  veil  and  all  its  traditions ; they  were  granted 


Ewing  Gallowag 

The  Maker  of  the  New  Turkey 
Mustapha  Kemal,  President  and  Dic- 
tator of  Turkey,  has  done  much  to  give 
his  country  a place  among  the  enlight- 
ened peaceful  nations  of  the  world. 
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the  right  to  vote  and  later  to  enter  the  professions.  In  1935  a 
large  international  feminist  congress  was  held  in  the  capital  of  the 
new  Turkey  so  suddenly  westernized  by  the  most  oriental  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kemal  and  his  government  made  their 
people  for  the  first  time  narrowly  and  thoroughly  national  and 
homogeneous.  They  rooted  out 
Greeks  and  Armenians.  Within 
twelve  years  their  republic  had  a 
population  of  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  real  Turks.  When  they 
decreed  that  every  Turk  must 
have  a family  name,  or  surname, 
as  in  the  West,  they  saw  to  it  that 
the  names  were  pure  Turkish. 

Kemal  received  the  surname  of 
Ataturk.  Angora  became  Ankara. 

THE  ARMENIANS 

A Tragic  Story. — In  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Armenians,  the  Young 
Turks  surpassed  the  old  Sultans. 

The  tragic  story  of  this  ancient 
Christian  people  cannot  be  told 
here.  Only  a few  facts  can  be 
recorded.  The  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid,  — whom  Gladstone  de- 


The Emancipation  of  Turkish  Women 
No  longer  do  the  Turkish  women  hide 
away  behind  their  veils  in  their  harems ; 
instead  they  have  entered  public  life  in 
whatever  line  their  talents  may  qualify 
them.  Here  is  Suat  Hanum,  Turkey’s 
first  woman  judge. 


nounced  as  “Abdul  the  Assassin”  (Chapter  LXIII),  — had  insti- 
gated the  massacre  of  probably  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
people  he  feared  and  detested,  — unwarlike  though  they  were  by 
nature.  The  Young  Turks’  leaders  began  in  1915  the  wholesale 
extermination  of  this  gifted  race.  The  horrors  of  the  following 
six  years  are  bloodcurdling. 

A Refuge.  — In  1919  President  Wilson  sketched  out  the  bounda- 
ries of  “a  national  home  for  the  Armenians”  in  their  ancestral 
territories  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Sultan 
agreed  to  this  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  Kemal  repudiated. 
In  1921  the  latter  made  an  agreement  with  Bolshevik  Russia  which 
saved  for  the  remnant  of  the  race  a home  in  the  Erivan  region. 
The  Lausanne  Conference  by  its  silence  consented  to  this  pact. 
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The  French  authorities  were  able  to  settle  50,000  refugees  in  Syria. 
After  probably  three  quarters  of  a milhon  Armenians  had  accepted 
death  through  long  ill-treatment  or  brutal  massacre  rather  than 
deny  their  faith  and  accept  Islam,  the  remaining  million  settled 
down  and  began  to  recuperate  and  apparently  to  prosper  in  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Armenia. 

IRAQ 

Mesopotamia,  or  Iraq,  is  an  Arab  kingdom  of  three  millions  of 
people.  It  got  rid  of  Turkish  rule  during  the  War,  and  was  placed 
under  a British  mandate  till  1932.  At  that  date  it  was  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  as  a sovereign  state. 

PERSIA 

The  Policies  of  Riza  Khan.  — Passing  from  the  Near  East  and 
the  scenes  of  former  Turkish  rule,  we  come  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Persia.  Here  again  the  consciousness  of  nationality  has  revived. 
Persia  had  long  been  a commercial  and  diplomatic  battlefield 
between  the  British  and  Russian  empires.  However,  the  Bol- 
shevist Revolution  produced  a change,  and  in  1921  Moscow  with- 
drew its  troops  definitively  from  the  old  Russian  “sphere  of 
influence.”  This  encouraged  the  new  leader  and  future  elected 
Shah.  Riza  Khan,  to  push  out  British  advisers  and  foreign  office- 
holders generally.  This  wearer  of  the  “ Crown  of  Darius  ” assigned 
himself  the  arduous  task  of  doing  for  his  ten  million  subjects 
(nomads  included)  what  Mustafa  Kemal  had  accomplished  for 
Turkey.  Like  other  small  nations  exposed  to  possible  peril, 
Persia  (now  Iran)  laid  great  store  by  its  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations. 

In  1934  its  neighbor,  Afghanistan,  was  also  received  at  Geneva. 
This  kingdom  of  about  twelve  million  subjects  is  in  its  turn  becom- 
ing steadily  modernized  and  developed  educationally,  politically, 
and  industrially. 

Asiatic  Nationalism.  — All  these  peoples  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  are  feeling  in  the  twentieth  century  the  same  imperious 
impulse  to  self-realization  and  national  expression  as  worked  so 
powerfully  in  the  western  world  during  the  nineteenth.  As  the 
mighty  nations  of  the  Far  East  have  been  treated  already  in  an 
earlier  chapter  (LXII),  we  shall  now  return  to  the  European  scene. 


The  Kremlin 


Ewing  Galloway 


The  once-upon-a-time  home  of  the  Tsars  of  Russia  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Com- 
munist Government.  Back  of  the  tower  is  the  cathedral  in  which  the  Tsars  were 
crowned. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 


THREE  GREAT  DICTATORSHIPS 

I.  RUSSIA 

''  Tyranny  is  a weed  that  grows  in  all  soils,  and  it  is  its  nature  to  spread’^ 

— Edmund  Burke 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  sketched  briefly  the  recent 
history  of  several  “nationalities,  new  or  renewed.”  Under  a simi- 
lar caption  might  be  brought  three  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  nationality  of  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  is  not  new,  but  it  has 
been  renovated  by  the  War  or  its  aftermath. 

The  Russia  of  today  was  born  of  the  War  and  the  Revolution^ 
and  we  must  reach  back  to  1917  for  its  origins. 


THE  REVOLUTION 

The  Fall  of  Tsardom.  — The  opening  months  of  the  year  1917 
witnessed  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  Tsarist  regime.  Its  eco- 
nomic organization  had  broken  down  under  the  strain  of  war,  and 
its  political  authority  was  waning.  In  March  both  the  Duma 
and  the  soldiers  refused  obedience : a sure  sign  that  revolution 
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was  at  hand.  The  garrison  of  Petrograd  joined  the  striking  work- 
men and  captured  the  “Russian  Bastille/’  the  great  prison  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Instantly  the  armies  telegraphed  their 
adherence,  and  the  Revolution  had  triumphed  already  over  the 
effete  autocracy  of  the  Romanoffs.  The  well-intentioned  but 
helpless  Nicholas  II  abdicated,  and  idealists  hoped  that  democracy 
had  come  to  Russia. 


Revolutionary  Scene  in  Leningrad 


An  alert  cameraman  was  so  soon  on  the  scene  that  he  actually  photographed  the 
dead  lying  in  the  streets  and  the  living  fleeing  in  fear.  Today’s  headline  news  item.s 
are  caught  by  newspaper  cameramen  and  reproduced  in  newspapers  or  newsreels 
incredibly  soon  after  the  event. 

A provisional  government  was  formed  from  the  Duma  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Petrograd  Soviet  (Council)  of  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers. It  quickly  renounced  the  traditional  Tsarist  policies  in 
home  and  foreign  affairs.  By  decree  it  freed  Poland  and  restored 
to  Finland  her  constitution.  In  all  the  Allied  countries  this 
brilliantly  successful  revolution  was  enthusiastically  acclaimed. 

Unhappily,  humanity  does  not  progress  through  sudden  mir- 
acles, and  Russian  democracy  could  not  be  created  by  the  decrees 
of  a tiny  minority  of  “Intelligentsia.”  In  the  general  disintegra- 
tion of  economic  and  social  life,  the  authority  of  Tsardom  had 
been  the  one  principle  of  order  remaining.  When  that  crumbled, 
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chaos  ensued.  The  peasants  hastened  to  wrest  from  hated  land- 
owners  the  lands  they  had  coveted  for  generations.  The  armies 
melted  away  hke  snow  in  the  sunshine  of  spring.  Transportation 
broke  down  completely,  and  prices  continued  to  soar. 

The  Soviets.  — Meanwhile,  soviets  of  workmen  and  peasants 
sprang  up  hke  mushrooms  in  all  the  towns  and  villages.  In 
April  their  delegates  met  in  an  All-Russian  Congress  in  Moscow. 
Soon  they  began  to  dispute 
the  authority  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  their  doc- 
trines were  much  more  radical. 

The  Soviets  were  dominated  by 
the  Social  Democrats  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers  and  the  Social- 
Revolutionaries  of  the  agricul- 
tural villages . Hence  they  had 
httle  patience  with  a purely 
political  democracy  which  satis- 
fied the  middle-class  people,  or 
bourgeois:  they  wanted  a so- 
cialist republic. 

The  first  split  occurred  over 
the  question  of  war  aims. 

The  Minister  of  War  stood  for 
fidelity  to  the  Alhance  and  the 
secret  treaties.  He  gave  way 
to  Kerensky,  a moderate  social- 
ist, who  satisfied  the  soviets 
by  inviting  the  Allies  to  a 
conference  for  a revision  of  war  aims.  The  soviet  slogans  were 
“self-determination”  and  “no  annexations  and  no  indemnities.” 

The  Allies  responded  by  sending  missions  to  rouse  the  “New 
Russia”  to  re-enter  the  war  with  fresh  vigor;  but  no  amount  of 
mutual  exhortation  or  explanation  could  bridge  the  slowly  widen- 
ing chasm  between  the  new  republic  and  her  Western  partners. 

^German  propaganda  was  quick  to  utilize  this  situation  for  the 
'Weal  of  the  Fatherland.  “Nicolai  Lenin”  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Russia  in  a sealed  railway  carriage.  With  Leon  Trotsky,  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  extreme  Social  Democrats,  now  in 


Lenin  Addressing  the  Army 
The  Russian  script  on  the  huge  black- 
board is  a quotation  from  Karl  Marx; 
“The  Revolution  will  be  a cyclone  to 
sweep  away  everything  that  resists  it.” 
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majority  and  known  as  Bolsheviki.  The  aims  of  this  party  were 
immediate  peace,  the  publication  of  the  secret  treaties,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 

With  marvelous  energy  Kerensky  strove  to  counteract  the  agen- 
cies of  political  dissolution  by  organizing  “the  Great  Offensive” 
under  Brussilov.  Unluckily,  rains  caused  the  drive  to  stagnate^ 
and  then  all  discipline  was  gone ; the  army  trekked  homeward,  a 
disordered  mob. 

In  August  Kerensky  called  “An  Extraordinary  National  Con- 
ference” in  which  Prince  Kropotkin  and  other  venerable  cham- 
pions of  Russian  freedom  favored  continuation  of  the  war.  It 
was  merely  a pious  wish : the  teeming  millions  of  tired  and  hungr}^ 
Russia  would  have  none  of  it.  The  obscurantist  autocracy  and 
bureaucracy  of  the  Romanoffs  had  kept  the  enlightened  bourgeoisie 
at  such  distance  from  all  practice  and  experience  of  government 
that  now  there  were  no  middle-class  parties  with  any  cohesion 
or  capacity  for  action.  All  government  had  failed,  leaving  a 
political  vacuum. 

The  Bolshevist  Party.  — Into  this  vacancy  stepped  the  Com- 
munist, or  “Bolshevist,”  party.  Though  an  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  the  172  million  people  of  Russia,  yet  these  Communists 
alone  still  had  an  organization,  a faith,  and  a doctrine  for  which 
they  would  dare  everything.  They  professed  the  ideas  of  Karl 
Marx  but  they  outran  Marxism,  since  they  sought  by  will  power 
and  violence  to  impose  their  Communist  system  upon  the  most 
backward  and  least  industrialized  country  of  Europe.  The  ruin 
of  Tsardom,  the  failure  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  unreadiness 
of  the  Allies  to  revise  their  war  aims,  all  combined  to  allow  the 
Bolsheviki  suddenly  to  set  up  the  tyranny  of  their  party  as  the 
“dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 

On  November  6,  Trotsky’s  “Red  Guards”  brushed  aside  Keren- 
sky’s Provisional  Government  to  make  way  for  the  All-Russian 
Congress  of  Soviets  meeting  next  day.  The  Congress  entrusted 
the  administration  to  a Council  of  People’s  Commissars  over 
which  Lenin  would  preside. 

Immediately  Lenin  proposed  to  all  belligerents  a three  months’ 
truce  for  discussion  of  peace  terms.  As  the  Allies  ignored  the 
invitation,  Trotsky  published  the  secret  treaties  of  the  Entente 
and  contemptuously  alluded  to  diplomats  and  politicians  as  the 
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“agents  of  financiers  and  traders.”  This  publication  fell  like  a 
bombshell  into  the  Allied  camp,  but  Trotsky  bluntly  warned  the 
German  people  that  the  coming  revolution  in  their  own  country 
would  discover  “in  their  chancelleries  . . . documents  which  will 
appear  in  no  better  light.” 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  masses,  the  Alhes  were  now  branded 
as  “incurably  imperialistic,”  and  the  Council  of  Commissars  was 
free  to  make  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  On  December  22 
the  Peace  Conference  assembled  at  Brest-Litovsk,  and  Luden- 
dorff  soon  dominated  the  civifian  statesmen  from  Austria  and 
Germany. 

The  Problems  of  the  Bolshevist  Party.  — In  the  face  of  all  these 
celebrities  the  obscure  delegates  of  Communist  Russia  flaunted 
their  revolutionary  principles  and  gave  the  world  its  first  taste  of 
“open  diplomacy.”  Their  radical  proposals  were  “wirelessed”  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Meanwhile  the  Austro-German  delegates  calmly  made  their 
own  terms  with  Poland,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  and  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  old  Russian  Empire;  they  encouraged  the 
separatist  tendencies  already  operating  to  set  up  autonomous 
republics. 

Finally,  on  March  3,  protesting  against  the  bad  faith  of  their 
conquerors  and  trusting  in  the  proletariat  of  aU  nations  to  right 
their  wrongs,  the  Bolshevist  envoys  signed  the  predatory  and 
annexationist  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  The  great  work  of  Rus- 
sian unification  and  expansion,  carried  slowly  on  through  cen- 
turies, seemed  totally  undone.  The  year  1917  had  put  the  old 
historic  Russia  out  of  the  war  and  out  of  existence,  and  her  defection 
had  brought  an  ever-increasing  strain  upon  the  Western  Front. 

Civil  War  and  Reign  of  Terror.  — After  Brest-Litovsk,  unhap- 
pily, there  was  internecine  strife  within  the  Soviet  Republic.  The 
peasant  “Social-Revolutionaries”  and  the  bourgeois  “Cadets” 
both  incited  to  insurrection  against  the  Bolshevist  tyranny,  and 
so  provoked  a “Reign  of  Terror”  which  decimated  the  middle 
classes.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  rose  up,  and  Tsarist  officers  in 
Siberia.  A better  organized  foe  was  the  little  Czechoslovak  army, 
which,  having  first  deserted  from  Austria  to  Russia,  now  sought 
to  reach  the  Western  Front  by  going  eastward  around  the  world, 
the  longest  retreat  in  history ! 
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Allied  Intervention.  — Reluctantly  did  the  Allied  governments 
decide  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  a country  with  which  they 
were  not  at  war.  Eventually,  the  persuasion  of  the  anti-Bolshe- 
vists, coupled  with  the  news  of  German  economic  activity  in 
Russia,  induced  them  to  organize  two  expeditions,  one  to  Mur- 
mansk and  one  to  Vladivostok,  both  directed  against  Soviet  rule 
(1918-1919) ; both  proved  abortive. 

However,  in  Alhed  countries  public  opinion  was  never  united  in 
support  of  intervention  in  Russia.  Lloyd  George  himself  even- 
tually opposed  it  with  historical  argument  drawn  from  the  French 
Revolution.  Especially  did  people  deplore  the  rigorous  economic 
blockade,  which  inflicted  cruel  suffering  upon  millions  of  helpless 
peasants  until  it  was  tardily  raised  in  January,  1920. 

The  net  result  of  Alhed  intervention  in  Russia  was  to  make 
“confusion  worse  confounded”  in  that  unhappy  country. 

After  the  final  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Revolution  continued 
on  its  path,  not  of  course  in  a straight  line,  but  zigzag,  and  in 
1935  the  forces  at  work  within  Russia  were  still  essentially  revo- 
lutionary. 

BOLSHEVISM 

Originally  “Bolshevism”  was  the  thoroughgoing  doctrine  of 
undiluted  Marxian  Socialism  or  Communism ; it  was  the  profession 
of  faith  of  the  Bolsheviki  (or  majority  party)  at  a previous  Social 
Democratic  conference.  The  Bolshevists  have  always  used  social- 
ism as  synonymous  with  communism.  For  example,  Russia  proper 
is  organized  under  the  title  “Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic,”  while  the  vast  union  of  peoples  stretching  from  Central 
Europe  right  across  northern  Asia  is  designated  “Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics”  (U.S.S.R.). 

The  Soviet  System.  — The  soviet  itself  is  an  annually  elected 
council  of  workmen,  soldiers,  or  peasants;  and  is  the  primary 
organ  of  government,  the  local  authority  in  village  or  town.  From 
it  delegates  are  sent  to  the  higher  soviet  congresses  of  the  district, 
county,  province,  or  republic.  Finally  representatives  from  the 
town  soviets  and  the  provincial  congresses  make  up  the  Union 
Soviet  Congress,  meeting  in  Moscow. 

This  supreme  Congress  elects  the  Union  Central  Executive 
Committee,  in  which  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  au- 
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thority  is  vested  between  sessions  of  Congress,  while  in  its  keeping 
lies  the  control  of  foreign  policy.  However,  the  Committee  in 
turn  delegates  to  a smaller  body,  the  Union  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars,  the  necessary  administrative  powers.  The  last- 
named  body  is  really  the  Russian  federal  cabinet.  Its  members, 
the  People’s  Commissars,  are  heads  of  departments  in  the  seven 
constituent  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  net  result  is  the  most 


A District  Council 

This  council  has  assembled  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  property  of  a landowner 
who  has  fallen  under  their  disapproval. 

systematic  and  gigantic  bureaucracy  in  the  world,  yet,  paradoxical 
as  it  sounds,  a revolutionary  bureaucracy,  still  inspired  with  the 
ultimate  communist  ideal. 

The  Power  of  the  Communist  Party.  — In  every  locality  is 
a branch  of  the  Communist  party,  receiving  its  orders  indirectly 
from  party  headquarters  and  keeping  sleepless  watch  over  the 
local  soviet.  From  top  to  bottom,  the  mighty  and  apparently 
cumbersome  sovietic  machine  is  scrutinized,  lubricated,  energized, 
and  driven  in  the  preferred  direction  by  the  devoted  and  ruthless 
officials,  high  and  low,  of  the  Communist  party.  The  direction  is 
decided  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  party,  “Joseph  Stalin,” 
upon  whose  ample  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Lenin  fell.  Thus  the 
Marxian  ideal  of  the  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”  is  revealed 
in  reality  as  the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  party. 
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Russia  under  Lenin.  — The  Revolution  was  inspired  and  guided 
from  1917  to  1924  by  the  uncanny  genius  of  Lenin,  the  trusted 
interpreter  of  the  “infallible”  Karl  Marx,  whose  teachings  were 
“the  Communists’  Bible.” 

The  early  years  were  characterized  first  by  the  spontaneous 
seizure  of  lands  by  an  excited  peasantry,  downtrodden  for  ages 
and  now  miraculously  free,  and  then  by  the  expropriation,  or 
“nationalization,”  of  banks,  mines,  factories,  railways,  and  the 
“means  of  production  and  transportation”  generally.  The  pro- 
foundly unwise  armed  interventions  by  outside  enemies  of  Com- 
munism kept  “revolutionary  patriotism”  always  boiling  over,  and 
consolidated  the  bases  of  the  Red  regime,  which  stood  forth  as 
the  sole  bulwark  against  Tsarist  reaction. 

When  the  “White  Peril”  was  definitively  vanquished,  Lenin 
reahzed  that  his  hardest  problems  still  awaited  solution.  The 
sudden  and  unprecedentedly  vast  Communist  experiments  in  indus- 
try were  plunging  the  country  ever  deeper  in  chaos.  Lenin  and 
his  heutenants  wisely  and  tactfully  beat  an  “economic  retreat.” 
Their  numerous  concessions  to  the  principles  of  private  ownership 
and  individual  enterprise  produced  what  was  known  as  the  New 
Economic  Policy  (NEP).  The  citizens  who  profited  by  it  were 
soon  jibed  at  as  “Nepmen.” 

Communism  and  Peasantry.  — One  cause  of  this  forced  retreat 
had  been  the  changed  attitude  of  the  peasants.  When  they  had 
believed  the  Revolution  was  giving  them  land  and  might  give 
them  title  deeds,  they  blessed  it  with  all  their  hearts.  When  they 
learned  to  their  chagrin  that  their  lands  belonged  to  “the  collec- 
tivity,” they  ceased  to  co-operate.  As  production  slackened  in 
the  new  soviet  factories,  the  peasants  refused  to  bring  their  food- 
stuffs to  the  towns.  When  the  Red  armies  requisitioned  supplies, 
the  country  people  restricted  production;  and  for  the  time 
being,  they  won  the  contest.  A realist  as  truly  as  a theorist, 
Lenin  foresaw  the  disastrous  consequences  of  antagonizing  the 
peasantry  completely.  For  a time,  then,  theory  yielded  to  the 
state  of  fact. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  capitalists  were  being  invited  to  enter  Russia 
and  help  develop  oil  wells,  mines,  and  industrial  enterprises,  with 
assurances  of  private  profit.  Mercantile  arrangements  became 
ever  more  varied  and  complex,  and  the  primitive  purity  of  Bol- 
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shevist  theory  and  practice  was  polluted  by  daily  compromise 
with  the  old  enemy,  Capitalism. 

While  Lenin  lived,  his  word  was  law,  but  he  died  in  1924. 
Finally,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  Trotsky  and  the  “Old 
Guard”  rose  in  moral  and  dialectical  revolt.  For  weeks  they 
argued  against  the  Nepmen,  the  kulaks  (rich  peasants),  and  the 
bureaucrats,  and  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  “life  interests  of  the 


Collective  Farmers  Confer  with  Stalin 
A litile  eleven-year-old  schoolgirl  Pioneer  from  the  Lakhuti  collective  farm  in 
Stalinabad  district,  Tajikistanx,  spoke  to  the  assembled  conference.  Unembarrassed, 
she  told  how  she  studied  in  school  and  how  she  worked  in  the  collective  farm  cotton 
fields  during  her  vacation.  Stalin  is  shown  presenting  her  with  an  autographed 
photograph  of  the  conference. 

lower  classes,”  and  for  a return  to  true  Communist  principles. 
In  vain.  Stalin  was  now  dominant.  Trotsky  and  other  “Old 
Bolshevists”  were  exiled. 

Stalin  and  the  Two  Five-Year  Plans.  — Having  got  rid  of  their 
critics,  Stalin  and  his  government  now  determined  to  prove  their 
fidelity  to  the  Communist  faith.  In  industry  they  applied  with 
startling  boldness  their  grandiose  “Five-Year  Plan”  which  was 
to  modernize  and  mechanize  the  least  industrialized  of  the  world’s 
Great  Powers.  They  made  of  it  a veritable  crusade,  ideological 
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as  well  as  technical.  Young  Communists  were  swept  aloft  in  a 
whirlwind  of  enthusiasm.  Students  created  folk  dances  and 
“college  yells”  out  of  the  great  adventure.  No  wonder  that  in 
four  and  a quarter  years  they  could  report  that  heavy  industry 
had  increased  108  per  cent.  Then  in  1932  they  launched  the 
Second  Five-Year  Plan,  with  the  intention  of  attaining  in  1937  an 
industrial  output  two  and  a half  times  greater  than  in  1932. 

All  this  involved  great  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
What  the  Plans  had  demanded  up  to  1934  was,  in  effect,  collective 
saving.  Everything  went  into  capital  machinery,  power  plants, 
and  so  on,  which  would  enable  them  to  consume,  spend,  and 
enjoy  in  the  future,  but  not  immediately.  However,  there  was  a 
promise  that  attention  should  soon  be  concentrated  upon  the 
production  of  “consumers’  goods.”  It  was  a question  of  faith 
and  patience. 

The  Unionist  Gives  and  Takes.  — Generally  speaking,  the 
trade  unions  have  considered  themselves  part  of  the  new  regime. 
They  share  its  hardships  and  enjoy  its  privileges.  Their  members 
have  been  a favored  class.  In  the  first  flush  of  revolutionary 
enthusiasm,  there  had  been  a momentary  attempt  to  apply  hter- 
ally  the  Communist  motto:  “To  each  according  to  his  need; 
from  each  according  to  his  abihty.”  Next  came  the  system  of 
equal  pay  for  all.  Lenin’s  acute  observation  soon  convinced  him 
that  wages  must  be  graduated.  Early  in  1935  Stalin  was  actu^illy 
jibing  at  the  “standard  wage”  principle  of  western  trade  union- 
ists; he  called  it  a bourgeois  prejudice.  Piecework  and  special 
incentives  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  soviet  industry.  The 
Russian  trade  unionist  acquiesced  in  all  this.  He  had  his  seven- 
hour  day,  his  club,  his  theater,  his  hope  of  rising  in  the  scale ; and 
he  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  his  former  right  to  strike.  He  accepted 
soviet  industry  as  it  was,  democratic  at  the  bottom,  dictatorial  at 
the  top.  He  was  apt  also  to  thank  the  system,  instead  of  the 
undeveloped  condition  of  his  country,  for  his  blessed  and  unique 
freedom  from  the  curse  of  unemployment  which  plagued  his  fellows 
in  all  “capitalist  states.” 

Collectivism.  — Although  Lenin  had  yielded  temporarily  to  the 
peasant’s  individualistic  land  hunger,  he  observed:  “As  long  as 
we  live  in  a small-peasant  country,  there  is  a firmer  economic 
basis  in  Russia  for  capitalism  than  for  communism.”  After  his 
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death,  his  successors  decided  to  make  another  assault  upon  the 
peasant  mentality.  While  grinding  down  the  kulaks,  they  applied 
the  methods  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  to  agriculture.  Immense  gov- 
ernmental domains  were  transformed  into  “agricultural  factories.” 
Mechanization  was  carried  to  the  point  of  sowing  grain  from  air- 
planes. Then,  too,  millions  of  small  farms  were  grouped  together, 
or  “collectivized,”  and  worked  and  shared  in  common.  Official 
reports  of  1932  claimed  that  only  15.5  per  cent  of  the  grainlands 


Pioneers  Club  Children 

Notice  that  in  this  Pioneers’  Camp  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow  the  boys  and  girls  are 
together.  So  it  is  with  all  of  the  Communist  Clubs. 

were  still  in  the  hands  of  independent  peasants,  and  added  : “The 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  metamorphosed . ’ ’ Nevertheless,  in  1935,  con- 
cessions were  being  made  once  again  to  the  innate  individualism 
of  the  peasant  class. 

Teaching  Communist  Truth.  — The  astonishing  measure  of  suc- 
cess enjoyed  by  the  Communist  leaders  in  inducing  the  teeming 
millions  of  all  the  Russias  to  follow  their  guidance  through  eighteen 
years  of  trials  and  hardships,  is  explained  in  part  by  the  zealous 
and  skillful  use  they  have  made  of  the  weapon  of  public  education 
for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.  The  minds  of  a populace  and 
peasantry  largely  illiterate  were  incomparably  plastic  and  docile. 
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They  felt  the  new  magic  of  the  printed  word.  In  this  domain  of 
primary  education  the  Bolshevist  leaders  mapped  out  a plan 
rather  for  fifteen  than  for  five  years : by  1934  they  would  have 
provided  universal  and  obligatory  instruction  for  all  children  up 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  essential  task  of  the  school  system 
was  the  teaching  of  “Communist  truth.”  The  program  con- 
tained Communist  civics,  sociology,  economics,  and  political 
science.  Its  object  was  the  formation  of  the  perfect  soviet  citizen. 

The  second  and  later  great  aim  was  to  train  the  most  gifted 
young  Communists  as  engineers  and  technical  experts  ready  and 
able  to  manage  the  mammoth  industrial  concerns  which  had 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  over  the  vast  expanses  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Other  Educative  Factors.  — In  addition  to  the  school  system, 
the  Bolshevist  authorities  had  at  their  disposal  for  educative  prop- 
aganda the  theaters,  museums,  cinematographs,  newspapers,  and 
radios,  — all  owned,  managed,  and  censored  by  the  state. 

In  nowise  inferior  to  any  of  these  as  an  instrument  for  molding 
the  minds  and  even  the  emotions  of  the  rising  generation  was  the 
disciplined  Red  army,  long  since  officered,  from  generals  to  cor- 
porals, by  ardent  behevers  in  Marxian  dogma. 

Disestablishment  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  — In  religion, 
all  the  prophets  of  Communism,  from  Lenin  downwards,  have 
thought  they  saw  their  natural  enemy.  One  of  their  earliest  acts 
was  to  disestablish  the  national  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  con- 
fiscate its  wealth.  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews  were 
treated  hardly  better.  Religion  was  “an  opiate  for  the  people,” 
and  should  be  reasoned,  ridiculed,  and  if  necessary,  persecuted  out 
of  existence.  At  times  severity  relaxed,  and  voluntary  associations 
might  be  entrusted  with  the  use  of  church  buildings;  but  again 
atheist  societies  would  demonstrate,  and  restrictions  be  reimposed. 
The  outlook  in  1935  was  still  disquieting  for  Russian  Christians. 

(By  that  date  also  the  remnants  of  the  former  aristocracy, 
bourgeoisie,  and  intelligentsia  had  nearly  all  fled  the  country  or 
been  “eliminated.”) 

Contact  with  the  Outside  World.  — Karl  Radek,  an  authorized 
spokesman  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  maintains  that  “foreign  policy  is  a 
function  of  domestic  policy.”  During  the  first  convulsive  years  of 
the  domestic  revolution,  the  slogan  of  the  Bolshevist  was  “ world 
revolution.” 
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The  period  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  was  marked  by  an 
increasing  gentleness  toward  the  outside  world.  Already  Russia 
had  signed  friendly  agreements  with  states  in  need,  like  the  new 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  In  1922  Lloyd  George  had 
arranged  a great  conference  at  Genoa  which  was  to  usher  in 
prosperity.  Its  chief  result  was  that  the  Russian  and  the  German 
outcasts  from  Allied  society  retired  to  neighboring  Rapallo,  and 
agreed  to  waive  their  mutual  claims  to  war  indemnities,  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations,  and  to  co-operate  economically. 

While  such  defiant  conduct  startled  other  nations,  yet  very 
soon  all  great  European  governments  had  made  trade  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  had  recognized  it  formally.  A condition 
usually  laid  down  was  that  Moscow  was  to  cease  from  subversive 
communist  propaganda  or  intrigue  within  the  other  country  or 
its  colonies.  When  it  was  alleged  that  this  promise  was  being 
violated,  the  Soviet  Government  insisted  that  outsiders  must 
not  confound  it  with  the  Third  (or  Communist)  International 
(‘‘Komintern’’),  whose  headquarters  were  also  in  Moscow.  The 
sincerity  of  this  answer  was  a matter  of  controversy ; and  when 
again  in  1935  the  Komintern  Congress  passed  subversive  resolu- 
tions, Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  protested 
vigorously  once  more.  For  ten  years  Washington  held  out  against 
recognizing  a regime  “based  upon  the  negation  of  every  principle 
of  honor  and  good  faith.”  Yet  in  1933  President  Roosevelt, 
seeking  every  possible  means  of  combating  the  economic  depres- 
sion, decided  to  resume  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the  mighty 
country  so  long  regarded  as  an  outlaw. 

Peace  Policies.  — After  the  launching  of  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan,  the  soviets  naturally  concentrated  intensely  on  domestic 
problems,  and  left  the  ideal  of  “world  revolution”  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Not  only  did  Moscow  promptly  adhere  to  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact  of  1928  which  solemnly  outlawed  war,  but  it  arranged 
especially  with  its  neighbors  to  bring  this  new  treaty  immediately 
into  force  between  them.  Meantime  the  double  menace  of  Japa- 
nese aggression  in  Manchuria  and  of  Hitler’s  yearning  for  lands 
in  the  Ukraine,  induced  the  U.S.S.R.  to  admit  that  there  were, 
after  all,  differences  between  “imperialist  nations.”  The  League 
of  Nations  had  once  been  described  by  Lenin  as  a “band  of  rob- 
bers, an  association  of  brigands,”  In  September,  1934,  Lenin’s 
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successors  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  League  and  accepted  its 
covenant  of  peace.  With  the  exception  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
all  Russia’s  neighbors  had  signed  with  her  treaties  of  friendship 
and  nonaggression.  With  France  in  1935  she  entered  into  a 
more  positive  agreement  for  mutual  support  against  unprovoked 
attack.  She  had  now  sided  definitely  with  the  “satisfied”  states 
which  stand  for  peace  and  the  status  quo.  “Italy,”  again  wrote 
Karl  Radek  in  1934,  “offended  at  Versailles,  seeks  a redistribu- 
tion of  colonial  lands  in  her  favor.  . . . The  Soviet  Union  takes 
no  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  redistribution  of  the  world.”  And 
Stalin  officially  declared:  “We  want  not  a single  bit  of  foreign 
land,  but  not  an  inch  of  our  land  shall  ever  be  yielded  to  anyone.” 

The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum.  — The  earlier  edition  of  this  text- 
book commented  upon  the  new  signs  of  moderation  which  had 
been  appearing  in  Russia  during  the  previous  year  : “The  political 
pendulum  was  swinging  slowly  back  to  a point  midway  between 
the  old  tyranny  of  Tsardom  and  the  inverted  tyranny  of  Bolshe- 
vism.” It  is  true  that  the  pendulum  swung,  but  it  returned 
vehemently.  There  were  more  years  of  tyranny,  — political,  eco- 
nomic, intellectual,  religious.  In  1935  once  again  the  pendulum 
was  promising  to  return.  The  principal  state  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  Russia  proper,  itself  a federation  (R.S.F.S.R.).  It  contained 
in  1933  nearly  114  millions  out  of  the  166  millions  of  the  whole. 
It  set  the  pace  for  the  smaller  federations.  In  1935  its  All-Russian 
Congress  appointed  a commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  direction  of  liberalism.  The  secret  ballot  would 
succeed  the  show  of  hands ; the  peasants  would  receive  their  fair 
share  of  representation;  groups  hitherto  discriminated  against 
would  be  enfranchised;  all  this  would  be  “a  great  stride  towards 
the  Socialist  Democracy  of  which  Lenin  spoke.”  Qui  vivra  verra. 

II.  GERMANY 

The  German  Republic.  — The  Russian  Revolution  profoundly 
affected  post-War  Germany,  first  by  attraction  and  then  by 
repulsion. 

When  the  Kaiser  fled  after » defeat,  a Republic  was  declared 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Social  Democrats,  one  of  whom, 
Ebert,  was  soon  elected  President.  The  title  Reich  was  retained, 
since  it  means  realm  as  well  as  empire.  At  Weimar  a constitution 
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of  the  most  liberal  and  democratic  character  was  accepted;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  President  Wilson’s  phrase  about  the  world  being 
made  “safe  for  democracy”  was  to  be  honored  in  the  land  of  the 
Hohenzollerns. 

Unhappily  the  new  regime  was  confronted  on  all  sides  with 
formidable  difficulties.  The  Social  Democratic  government  had 
to  administer  to  the  nation  the  bitter  medicine  of  defeat:  the 
surrender  of  territories  and  material,  the  initial  payments  of  repa- 
rations, the  destruction  of  fortresses  and  armaments.  More- 
over, it  had  to  combat  extreme  radicals  on  the  Left  and  ruthless 
“diehards”  on  the  Right.  The  former  were  led  by  the  unflinch- 
ing followers  of  Lenin,  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxembourg, 
whose  little  Communist  insurrection  was  drowned  in  blood.  The 
latter  indulged  in  assassination : the  philosophical  socialist  pre- 
mier of  Bavaria,  Kurt  Eisner,  was  murdered,  as  were  the  Catholic 
leader,  Erzberger,  and  the  statesman  economist,  Rathenau.  An 
armed  attempt  by  monarchists,  led  by  an  officer,  Kapp,  was 
made  early  in  1920  to  overthrow  the  republic.  This  “Putsch” 
was  suppressed  by  possibly  the  most  effective  general  strike  ever 
organized ; this  time  the  strikers  were  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
lawful  government,  which  had  fled  from  Berlin. 

The  Social  Democrats  had  not  a majority  in  the  country  or  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  the  leadership  of  the  coalition  governments  soon 
passed  into  other  hands.  Attempts  were  naturally  made  to  evade 
the  rigorous  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  reparations,  with  the  result  that  the  Ruhr  region  was 
occupied  by  Franco-Belgian  troops  and  engineers.  The  cata- 
strophic financial  and  economic  results  of  this  invasion  forced  a 
change  of  attitude,  and  at  the  close  of  1923  Gustav  Stresemann 
took  control  and  courageously  adopted  a “policy  of  fulfillment.” 

Stresemann  and  Briand.  — Soon  the  new  government  came  to 
terms  with  France ; in  1924  the  Ruhr  was  evacuated,  finances 
were  reorganized,  foreign  loans  flowed  in,  stability  appeared 
attainable.  The  election  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  as 
President  of  the  Republic  in  1924  had  momentarily  alarmed 
outsiders,  but  the  aged  warrior  proved  faithful  to  his  oath  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  majestic  impartiality.  Somewhat  dif- 
fidently Germany  followed  Stresemann  into  the  League  of  Nations 
at  the  Assembly  of  September,  1926,  where  she  was  welcomed  by 
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Aristide  Briand,  the  French  premier,  in  a memorable  oration 
which  aroused  high  hopes.  During  the  following  three  years 
some  of  those  expectations  were  realized ; minor  concessions  were 
constantly  made  to  Germany  up  to  the  death  of  Stresemann 
late  in  1929.  Indeed,  the  following  year  saw  the  evacuation  by 
French  troops  ot  the  whole  of  the  Rhineland,  five  years  be- 
fore the  time  limit  fixed  by  the 
Treaty.  This  was  a concilia- 
tory move  promised  to  Strese- 
mann by  Briand  during  their 
three  years  of  hopeful  col- 
laboration. 

Hitler  and  Nazism.  — Un- 
fortunately for  international 
concord,  such  friendly  gestures 
usually  come  too  late.  Strese- 
mann was  gone  and  Hitler  was 
arriving,  borne  along  on  the 
wave  of  adversity  raised  by  the 
world  economic  crisis.  Toward 
the  close  of  1929  “Wall  Street” 
crashed,  and  a financial  crisis  of 
unprecedented  severity  set  in. 
Loans  from  New  York  to  Ger- 
many ceased;  tariff  walls 
President  Hindenburg  against  German  exports  were 

The  80-year  old  President  and  former  raised  steadily  higher  on  all 
pneral  of  Germany  is  seen  leaving  his  German  economic  life 

home  to  go  to  church.  ’ 

threatened  to  break  down  com- 
pletely. This  dolorous  situation  brought  Hitlerism  to  the  top. 

Adolf  Hitler  was  an  Austrian  born,  but  he  early  longed  for  a 
reunion  of  all  Germans  under  one  flag.  After  the  humiliating  and 
calamitous  “Carthaginian  Peace”  of  Versailles,  he  burned  with 
zeal  to  avenge  and  “free”  his  countrymen.  While  in  prison  for 
political  violence,  he  composed  his  book,  “My  Struggle,”  which 
expresses  the  passionate  emotions  and  convictions  of  the  most 
remarkable  propagandist  in  this  age  of  propaganda ; it  contains 
in  embryo  most  of  the  principles,  prejudices,  loves,  and  hatreds 
which  have  since  characterized  the  policies,  domestic  and  foreign, 
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of  the  “Third  Reich.”  It  became  the  evangel  of  Hitler's  dis- 
ciples, the  “Nazis.”  Their  nickname  comes  from  their  title  of 
National  Socialist  German  Workers'  Party. 

Though  they  use  the  word  Socialist,  they  are  fiercely  National- 
ist ; they  hate,  oppress,  and  exile  Communists,  Social  Democrats, 
and  even  middle-class  liberals  and  pacifists  as  enemies  and  traitors 
to  the  Fatherland.  Above  all  do  they  loathe  and  detest  and 


Der  Fuhrer  Reviews  His  Troops 
Brown  shirts,  under  the  swastika  flag,  are  saluted  by  the  Nazi  leaders. 


maltreat  the  Jews  as  the  corrupters  and  secret  implacable  foes  of 
the  “Nordic”  or  “Aryan”  race.  Their  Anti-Semitism  equals  in 
virulence  the  grossest  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of 
their  new  history  textbooks  contain  such  racial  bigotry  as  would 
have  made  the  Kaiser  blush. 

“Nazism”  got  its  real  political  start  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  in  1923.  Its  fortunes  waned  during  the  years 
of  recovery  and  progress  when  Stresemann  was  at  the  helm.  The 
economic  crisis  insured  this  movement  of  revolt  and  discontent 
its  first  success  at  the  polls  in  1930,  — to  the  consternation  of 
Briand  and  the  French,  who  had  just  withdrawn  their  troops  from 
Rhineland.  Still  the  Catholic  Chancellor  struggled  bravely  on 
to  save  the  democratic  state.  In  vain;  the  “Nazi  Revolution” 
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proper  brought  Hitler  into  power  in  January,  1933 ; in  March  he 
had  a majority  in  the  new  Reichstag,  which  he  soon  dismissed ; 
on  the  death  of  Hindenburg  the  following  year,  he  was  acclaimed 
“Leader  (Fiihrer)  and  Chancellor  of  the  Reich,”  — undisputed 
master  of  the  immediate  destinies  of  sixty-five  million  human 

beings.  What  were  the  results 
of  this  tremendous  overturn? 

The  Results  of  Nazism  in 
Germany.  — Up  to  1935  the 
chief  domestic  changes  might 
be  summarized  somewhat  as 
follows : the  seventeen  con- 
federated states  of  the  Reich 
were  reduced  to  mere  adminis- 
trative districts,  and  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  was  at 
length  complete.  The  vast 
system  of  social  insurance  labo- 
riously evolved  with  scientific 
skill  and  care  by  the  republic, 
or  “ Second  Reich,”  came  crash- 
ing down.  The  whole  immense 
structure  of  trade  union  and 
democratic  organization  was 
brutally  destroyed  and  its  va- 
rious funds  unscrupulously  con- 
fiscated. In  its  place  was  put 
the  “Labor  Front,”  under  Nazi 
control,  which  claimed  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  difference  between  employer  and  employed 
in  Germany,  but  that  “each  man  worked  only  for  the  nation.” 

The  authorities  did  reduce  the  plague  of  unemployment  by  i 
“spreading  their  butter  over  more  bread,”  — by  paying  smaller 
wages  to  more  men,  — by  dismissing  women  workers  wholesale, 
by  launching  a vast  program  of  public  works,  many  of  which  had 
a mihtary  significance.  Indeed,  on  August  18,  1935,  Dr.  Schacht, 
president  of  the  Reichsbank  and  general  economic  dictator,  frankly  l 
declared  that  they  had  especially  to  thank  rearmament  for  the  I 
fact  that  “the  enormous  army  of  unemployed  had  been  nearly  f 


A German  Super-Highway  between 
Frankfurt  and  Darmstadt 


A network  of  magnificent  new  auto  high- 
ways is  being  spun  over  Germany  — many 
of  them  straight  as  arrows,  crossing  farm 
lands,  valleys,  and  hills  without  a foot  of 
deviation.  The  immediate  objective  of  the 
German  government  in  building  these 
roads  is  to  relieve  unemployment  and  to 
provide  greater  commercial  mobility ; but 
one  cannot  help  realizing  that  they  will  also 
facilitate  military  operations  in  the  future. 
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abolished.’’  He  explained  that  as  for  his  ability  to  find  the  money 
for  all  these  huge  undertakings,  the  “secret  lay  in  the  singleness 
of  aim  and  the  tight  concentration  of  financial  and  commercial 
policy  made  possible  by  the  authoritarian  State  system.”  In  the 
style  of  the  new  regime  he  observed  that  “whoever  interfered  in 
economic  policy  without  authority  and  in  a disturbing  manner, 
was  a verminous  rascal.” 


Sunday  Exercises 


© Keystone  Vietc 


A gathering  of  the  Hitler  Youth  Organization  at  the  Tempelhofer  Field. 


The  following  day  the  Reich  Minister  of  Justice  declared  to  the 
International  Congress  on  Penal  Law,  meeting  in  Berlin,  that 
“National  Socialism  had  presented  Germany  with  a uniform  view 
of  life  dominating  the  whole  nation.”  (This  illustrates  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  “totalitarian”  or  “unitary”  as  well  as 
“authoritarian”  state.)  Toward  the  criminal,  the  National 
Socialist  State  “knows  no  humanitarian  scruples.” 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  Christian  spirit  could  hardly  thrive, 
and  the  churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  suffered  perse- 
cution and  pressure,  especially  in  the  persons  of  their  priests  and 
pastors,  thousands  of  whom  were  steadfastly  resisting  the  forces 
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of  the  neo-paganism  still  rampant  in  1935.  With  Rome  there 
was  a new  Concordat,  but  the  pope  lamented  that  its  terms  were 
being  violated.  The  heartless  and  benighted  official  propaganda 
against  the  Jewish  race  and  religion  had  produced  a world- wide 
Jewish  boycott  of  the  new  Reich  which  necessarily  increased  the 
monetary  and  economic  difficulties  of  the  much-tried  German 
people.  Meantime  the  Hitler  Youth  Organization  was  claiming 
a monopoly  of  authority  over  the  young  people,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Christian  associations.  In  June,  1935,  the  Reich  Youth 
Leader  proclaimed  the  new  religious  ideal:  “We  want  nothing 
but  our  German  Reich,  our  Germanism  and  our  Nation.  In 
serving  Germanism  we  serve  Almighty  God.” 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Nazism.  — When  Hitler  became,  as  he 
himself  said  of  his  movement,  “absolute  and  unfettered  lord  of 
the  German  Reich”  amidst  the  frantic  and  general  applause  of 
his  countrymen,  many  foreigners  feared  and  many  Germans  hoped 
for  an  immediate  war  of  revenge  on  France  or  at  least  a rush  on 
the  Polish  Corridor. 

Instead  of  that  the  “Leader  and  Chancellor”  spoke  only  wise 
words  in  public  and  left  the  wild  words  to  his  lieutenants.  He 
declared  that  once  the  Saar  plebiscite  was  settled,  there  would  be 
no  remaining  quarrel  between  the  Third  Reich  and  the  Third 
Republic.  Early  in  1935  the  plebiscite  was  taken  impartially 
under  League  auspices,  and  Hitler  seemed  to  hold  out  his  hand 
to  a France  that  could  not  forget  Mein  Kampf.  As  for  Poland, 
her  frontier  came  within  100  miles  of  Berlin ; and  he  must  make 
friends  with  her  or  attack  her.  Therefore,  Hitler  and  Pilsudski 
thought  wisest  to  make  a treaty  of  peace  and  neighborliness  for 
at  least  ten  years.  (How  close  is  the  relationship  between  Ger- 
many and  Poland  has  been  intimated  on  page  784.) 

Hitler  was  now  free  to  cast  longing  glances  down  the  Danube 
in  the  old  Pan-German  manner,  while  his  subordinates  organized 
Nazi  propaganda  in  Austria;  in  the  meantime,  Austria  had 
changed  her  mind  about  the  immediate  desirability  of  the  An- 
schluss (joining  on),  and  Mussolini  and  France  had  fortified  her 
resolution.  The  Leader  could  only  draw  back,  and  speak  vaguely 
of  colonies.  In  a public  address  in  June,  1935,  he  emphasized  the 
vital  necessity  of  German  unity:  “Just  compare  our  Germany 
with  other  countries ! Wliat  have  we  got  ? One  hundred  thirty- 
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seven  human  beings  per  square  kilometer,  no  colonies,  no  raw 
materials,  no  capital,  no  coin,  no  foreign  holdings,  heavy  obhga- 
tions,  heavy  taxes,  and  small  salaries.” 

Germany  was  far  from  self-contained  before  the  War,  and 
"‘Versailles”  left  her  still  more  dependent  upon  others.  The  new 
Germany  could  exist  decently  only  in  a world  of  free  commerce, 
but  all  nations  were  now  engaged  in  mutual  strangulation  through 
rising  tariffs  and  shrinking  quotas.  The  ultimate  German  problem 
was  economic. 

At  the  Disarmament  Conference,  Hitler  promptly  stood  for 
absolute  equality  of  rights,  especially  in  armaments.  When 
France  and  even  Britain  seemed  to  hedge,  he  left  Geneva  alto- 
gether, and  proceeded  rapidly  to  rearm,  first  in  secret  and  then 
pubhcly.  Rearmament  temporarily  cured  unemployment,  but  it 
created  other  problems  just  as  grave. 

“Nazism”  and  Bolshevism.  — While  “Nazism”  represented 
a reaction  against  Bolshevism  and  all  its  tenets,  as  well  as  against 
Versailles  and  most  of  its  provisions,  yet  in  1935  the  German 
and  the  Russian  dictatorships  had  come  to  resemble  each  other 
strangely.  Each  had  created  a Force-State.  Each  was  intolerant 
of  real  dissent.  “No  one  may  dispute  Stalin,”  said  Moscow. 
“We  are  right,”  declared  Dr.  Goebbels,  Hitler’s  Minister  of  Prop- 
aganda, “and  we  cannot  bear  with  anyone  else  who  maintains 
that  he  is  right.”  Both  regimes  censored  rigorously  the  press, 
art,  and  literature,  while  monopolizing  the  radio  and  politicizing 
the  cinematograph.  Each  made  of  its  school  system  an  instru- 
ment of  mental  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  each  had  been 
mightily  constructive  in  certain  respects,  and  each  had  rescued 
its  people  from  economic  chaos  and  blank  despair. 

III.  ITALY 

Italy  had  felt  the  impact  of  Russian  Bolshevist  ideology  quite 
as  seriously  as  Germany.  For  three  years  after  the  War,  condi- 
tions in  the  Peninsula,  — whether  economic,  social,  or  political, 
• — were  chaotic.  Industrial  and  agrarian  disorders  were  rife ; rev- 
olutionary Communism  was  spreading;  in  the  north  some  fac- 
tories were  seized  by  the  workmen  and  the  “dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat”  locally  proclaimed.  Parliament  was  paralyzed  by  a 
deadlock  among  the  parties. 
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Mussolini  and  the  Fascisti.  — The  “red  peril’’  produced  a 
violent  reaction  among  the  young  Nationalists  and  the  war  vet- 
erans led  by  Benito  Mussolini,  once  an  ardent  (and  exiled)  Social- 
ist himself.  Soon  they  styled  themselves  Fascisti,  after  the  Latin 
fasces,  which  signified  that  union  is  strength.  They  adopted  the 

ancient  Roman  salute,  and  wore 
black  shirts,  — whereas  Gari- 
baldi’s heroes  had  chosen  red. 

When  after  their  Congress  at 
Naples  in  1922  the  Fascists 
marched  on  Rome  to  save  the 
country  from  the  discredited 
politicians,  the  king  felt  obliged 
to  accept  their  dauntless  and 
fiery  leader  as  premier,  while 
the  Chamber  acknowledged  him 
legal  dictator  for  1923. 

Thus  began  one  of  the  most 
astounding  political  careers  of 
recent  times.  By  the  elections 
of  1924,  the  new  Fascist  party  won  a majority  in  the  Chamber; 
and  step  by  step  Mussolini  made  himself  undisputed  master  of  the 
realm.  As  he  went,  he  crushed  all  opposition.  The  press  was 
muzzled,  the  Socialist  party  suppressed,  the  trade  unions  broken 
up,  the  nonconforming  “intellectuals”  banished,  and  the  dilatory 
law  courts  reformed.  The  Prime  Minister  himseK  was  made  in 
principle  responsible  to  the  king  alone,  — which  rendered  him  in 
practice  irresponsible. 

Next  the  Duce  (or  Leader,  as  he  was  affectionately  named  by 
his  followers  and  the  public  at  large)  turned  his  attention  in  1925 
to  the  abuses  of  local  government  in  the  country.  To  cure  them, 
he  replaced  the  elective  municipal  councils  and  mayors  with  offi- 
cials appointed  by  the  national  government.  Likewise  prefects 
were  sent  from  Rome  as  administrators  of  the  new  provinces. 

To  give  permanence  to  the  new  regime,  Mussolini  organized 
the  Fascist  party  with  a Great  Council  and  a small  Directorate. 
Vacancies  in  the  Council  were  filled  by  the  remaining  members. 
Foreign  wits  and  Italian  exiles  spoke  of  the  new  “College  of 
Fascist  Cardinals.”  In  1934  the  membership  of  the  party  con- 
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sisted  of  1,852,000  men,  304,000  women,  658,000  young  people, 
and  67,000  students,  — all  in  their  separate  societies  or  fasci. 
Thus  a small  Nationalist  minority  in  a nation  of  42,621,000 
dominated  Itahan  life,  much  as  the  small  Communist  party 
directed  the  affairs  of  Russia.  The  result  was  order  and  efficiency 
at  the  cost  of  the  accustomed  individual  liberty. 

Government  by  Confederations  and  Corporations.  — Mussolini 
had  not  studied  Socialism  and  Syndicalism  for  nothing ; he  knew 
the  weak  points  of  the  parliamentary  system  in  the  modern  mech- 
anized world  where  expert  knowledge,  prompt  decisions,  and 
strong  government  are  more  needful  than  formerly.  The  “deca- 
dence of  parliamentarism”  had  been  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  his  own  country;  and  after  mature  reflection  he  set  out  to 
replace  it  with  a new  industrial  organization  resulting  in  a sort  of 
^‘economic  parhament.”  By  the  law  of  1928,  thirteen  national 
economic  or  occupational  confederations  were  recognized.  There 
were  six  employers’  and  six  employees’  confederations  in  the  fol- 
lowing six  spheres:  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  maritime 
and  air  transportation,  inland  transportation,  and  banking;  the 
thirteenth  was  the  Confederation  of  Professional  Men  and  Artists. 
Harmony  among  these  confederations  was  to  be  maintained  by  a 
National  Council  of  Corporations  advising  the  Ministry  of  Cor- 
porations. 

The  next  step  was  an  effort  to  regulate  production  and  com- 
petition through  compulsory  consortiums  or  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  industries.  ‘Finally  came  the  reformed  or  “Corporate 
Parliament,”  elected  through  the  various  Confederations.  The 
latter  submitted  hsts  of  nominees  out  of  which  the  Fascist  Great 
Council  made  up  the  official  roll  of  400  for  approval  or  rejection 
en  bloc  by  the  qualified  and  registered  electors.  In  the  elections 
of  1934  nearly  all  of  the  ten  million  voters  supported  the  official 
list,  and  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  thus  represented  trades, 
professions,  and  organized  economic  life  generally,  all  disciplined 
by  the  one  national  party.  This  is  what  Mussolini  called  “organ- 
ized authoritarian  democracy.”  Its  net  result  was  the  “Corporate 
State,”  the  chief  contribution  of  Fascist  Italy  to  the  political 
science  of  today  and  perhaps  tomorrow. 

The  New  Economy.  — “The  present  century,”  explained  the 
Duce,  “will  see  a new  economy.  As  the  past  century  saw 
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capitalistic  economy,  the  present  will  see  corporative  economy  . . 
the  production  of  wealth  thus  passes  from  individual  to  national 
ends.”  And  again:  “The  individual  does  not  exist  except  in  so 
far  as  he  is  within  the  state  and  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the 
state;  and  as  a civilization  assumes  more  and  more  complex 
forms,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  becomes  more  and  more 
restricted.”  Naturally  in  new  Italy  suspension  of  production 


The  Recognition  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes 
Premier  Mussolini  reads  the  agreement,  which  he  signed  immediately  afterward, 
recognizing  the  pope  as  a sovereign. 


(strikes  or  lockouts)  was  sternly  forbidden.  The  new  state  became 
the  arbiter  between  employer  and  employed;  capital  and  labor 
were  interlocked. 

In  1935  the  whole  intricate  system  was  still  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion, but  it  might  fairly  be  conceded  that,  under  the  dynamic 
impulsion  of  the  Duce,  the  Italian  ship  of  state  had  traversed  the 
stormy  seas  of  financial  and  economic  crisis  from  1930  to  the 
middle  of  1935  more  successfully  than  it  would  have  done  under 
the  previous  regime. 

In  the  religious  sphere,  also,  Mussolini  had  shown  abler  diplo- 
macy than  his  democratic  predecessors.  Realizing  the  political 
importance  of  papal  friendship,  he  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  pope  in  1929  which  assured  the  latter’s  complete  independ- 
ence and  temporal  power  in  the  City  of  the  Vatican  (109  acres  in 
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^extent),  regulated  the  conditions  of  the  church  in  Italy  by  a 
Concordat,  and  made  a financial  settlement  in  cash  and  Italian 
state  bonds,  thus  sagaciously  giving  the  papacy  “a  considerable 
stake  in  the  Italian  Government.”  The  Vatican  City  soon  had 
its  own  coins,  postal  service,  railway  station,  and  radio. 

Foreign  Policy  of  Fascist  Italy.  — The  foreign  policy  of  Fascist 
Italy  is  not  its  own  creation.  It  was  inherited  from  Nationalist 
poets  and  prophets  of  pre-War  days.  Their  claims  had  included 
not  only  “Italia  irredenta”  but  also  expansion  in  Northern  Africa 
through  “primacy”  in  the  Mediterranean. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  when  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George,  and  Wilson  had  acquiesced  in  Italy’s  demands  for  the 
Trentino  (including  a quarter  of  a million  Austrians  in  South 
Tyrol)  and  for  Istria  (where  dwelt  half  a million  Yugoslavs),  and 
for  part  of  Dalmatia,  they  thought  they  were  treating  her  hand- 
somely; no  longer  was  there  any  ground  for  “irredentism,”  and 
Italy’s  strategic  frontiers  were  faultless.  Where  they  erred  was  in 
failing  to  foresee  her  expansive  force  arising  out  of  the  pressure 
of  population  in  a land  very  poor  in  raw  materials.  True,  they 
had  assigned  her  a mission  in  Anatolia,  but  Mustafa  Kemal  soon 
canceled  that.  Magnanimity  and  shrewd  foresight  might  have 
led  them  to  offer  Italy  a mandate  over  some  German  colony  or 
Turkish  territory,  even  though  Italian  troops  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conquering  it  themselves.  But  “to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,”  and  so  the  mandates  went  to  countries  already  rich  in 
empire.  The  Italian  people,  bitterly  disappointed,  criticized 
fiercely  their  own  liberal  politicians,  and  this  became  one  cause  of 
the  triumph  of  Fascism. 

Once  securely  in  the  saddle,  Mussolini  bombarded  the  Greek 
island  of  Corfu.  The  outside  world  thought  it  was  because  Italian 
officers  had  been  murdered  while  helping  to  mark  the  boundary 
line  between  Greece  and  Albania,  which  latter  the  Duce  wished 
to  “protect.”  However,  Ambassador  Grandi  informs  us  authori- 
tatively that  “the  Duce  was  calling  Europe’s  attention  to  the  respect 
due  the  new  Italy  and  to  the  reawakened  energies  of  the  Italian 
people”  ! In  everything  he  did,  whether  violently  or  gently,  Mus- 
solini was  thinking  of  the  ultimate  aggrandizement  of  his  country. 

Fascist  Influence  in  Education,  — This  spirit  animated  the  new 
education  in  the  national  schools.  Within  a decade  Fascism  had 
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impregnated  the  whole  system,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university,  with  the  spirit  of  combativity,  of  Roman  valor,  and 
soldierly  self-sacrifice.  The  little  boys  carried  their  rifles  with 
the  same  pride  and  hopefulness  as  the  senior  Black  Shirts.  By 
1935  the  Duce  could  announce  that  they  had  already  produced  a 
“people  not  only  warlike  but  military  and  even  mihtarist.”  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  Italian  citizen  was  to  be  nurtured  on 

the  doctrine  previously  ascribed 
to  ‘ ‘ German  militarism . ’ ’ The 
underlying  motive  had  been 
expressed  by  the  earlier  Na- 
tionalists in  the  conclusion : 
“expand  or  explode.’’ 

For  these  new  imperialists 
Italy’s  geographical  position 
“bade  her  dominate  the  whole 
Mediterranean  basin  where  the 
heart  of  three  continents  beats,” 
and  many  highly  placed  Fascists 
expressed  themselves  later  in 
similar  vein.  But  what  of  the 
means  to  such  ends?  In  1927 
Mussolini  delivered  one  of  his 
typical  harangues  in  a flaming 
rhetoric  calculated  to  satisfy 
his  most  ardent  followers ; 
among  other  things  he  would 
make  the  air  fleet  “so  powerful 
that  the  roar  of  its  motors  can  drown  out  every  other  sound  on 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  surface  of  its  wings  hide  the  sun  from  our 
land.  Then,  between  1935  and  1940,  when  we  shall  be  at  a point 
which  I would  call  crucial  for  European  history,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  our  voice  heard  and  see  our  rights  finally  recognized.” 
Italy  and  the  League.  — Nevertheless,  the  great  Leader  was 
not  always  even  verbally  bellicose ; with  infinite  skill  he  could 
veer  left  or  right,  and  exploit  the  possibilities  of  any  situation. 
Though  he  despised  internationalism  and  rejected  the  status  quo, 
yet  he  helped  guarantee  it  for  France  and  Belgium  and  Germany 
in  1925  in  the  Locarno  treaties.  The  League  of  Nations  with  its 


Italian  Boys  Learn  Early 
A detachment  of  young  Italians  is  learning 
how  to  handle  anti-aircraft  guns. 
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theoretical  equality  of  all  states,  large  and  small,  and  its  conse- 
quent restraint  upon  the  “d5mamic”  and  “developing”  nations, 
displeased  him  fundamentally.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  repre- 
sentatives at  Geneva  often  played  a most  helpful  part  there, 
especially  in  the  various  fields  of  social  and  cultural  co-operation. 
On  the  great  political  issues  of  the  day,  Italy  could  usually  appear 
in  a good  light.  She  encouraged  Germany  in  the  latter’s  natural 
desire  for  the  revision  of  certain  treaties  and  especially  for  equal 
rights  in  armaments;  with  France  and  Germany  equal  on  land, 
Italy’s  role  would  be  decisive.  In  naval  matters  she  took  the 
British  view,  as  this  tended  to  keep  the  French  navy  down  to  a 
point  where  Italy  could  afford  to  match  it ; this  “parity”  in  fleets 
would  give  Italy  the  upper  hand  in  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  her 
moderation  secured  her  a “good  press”  in  many  countries. 

Nevertheless,  at  Geneva  she  could  not  achieve  leadership,  and 
the  Duce’s  impatience  with  the  lesser  states,  which  had  the  right 
to  advocate  principles  but  no  real  power  to  apply  them,  trans- 
lated itself  into  his  proposal  of  a Four-Power  Pact ; he  wanted 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  to  bind  themselves  to  work 
closely  together  and  nominally  within  the  League.  A French 
government  of  the  Left  accepted  the  Pact  while  insisting  upon 
its  subordination  to  the  League  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  smaller 
nations  (such  as  her  friends  of  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland). 
This  reservation  made  Mussolini’s  project  practically  unworkable. 

Italy,  Austria,  and  France.  — In  the  Danubian  regions,  Mus- 
solini took  strong  yet  subtle  action  to  safeguard  Italy’s  commercial 
future.  He  made  friends  with  Hungary  and  supported  the  gov- 
ernment of  Austria.  In  1934,  in  an  interview  at  Venice,  he  sought 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Hitler,  but  as  the  latter  could 
not  bind  himself  to  respect  permanently  the  independence  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Italian  statesman  turned  at  long  last  to  Paris. 

Never  had  the  relations  between  the  Italian  Kingdom  and  the 
French  Republic  been  entirely  satisfactory;  yet  their  disagree- 
ments had  often  seemed  artificial  and  unnecessary.  Unhappily,  it 
required  the  Hitlerian  menace  to  bring  the  two  governments 
tardily  but  effectively  together.  Assuring  Yugoslavia  that  France 
had  no  intention  of  deserting  her,  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
Laval,  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1935,  made  some  slight  terri- 
torial concessions  along  their  common  African  frontiers,  and  agreed 
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with  Mussolini  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  Austrian  integ- 
rity against  “Nazi”  ambitions.  Then  from  both  sides  of  their 
Alpine  boundary,  Paris  and  Rome  began  recalling  many  garri- 
son troops ; a new  Entente  had  been  created.  Just  then  arose 
the  ominous  Ethiopian  situation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
Chapter  LXIX. 


Hitler  Salutes  His  Guard  of  Honor 

Adolf  Hitler,  the  German  dictator,  is  shown  at  the  airfield  at  Venice,  just  after  his 
arrival  by  air  from  Berlin.  Mussolini,  the  Fascist  leader,  put  on  a great  show  for 
Hitler,  but  there  was  little  made  public  of  the  private  conversations  between  the  two 
dictators. 

The  Nature  of  Dictatorships.  — During  the  War,  men  hoped 
with  President  Wilson  that  at  its  close  democracy  would 
inherit  the  earth.  Indeed,  in  1919,  eminent  scholars  recorded 
“the  universal  establishment  of  democracy”  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  Yet  in  1935  we  saw  dictatorship  on  all  sides.  The  Russian, 
German,  and  Italian  dictatorships  had  certain  things  in  common. 
Each  was  the  dictatorship  of  a well-organized  party  led  by  a man 
of  great  magnetism  and  power.  Each  had  assumed  control  because 
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of  the  inefficiency  or  failure  of  the  previous  regime.  All  had  been 
born  in  strife  and  bred  in  struggle : that  was  the  law  of  their  life. 
Russia  was  so  self-sufficing  that  the  industrialization  and  organ- 
ization of  their  country  might  well  occupy  the  combativity  of 
the  Conununist  party  for  an  indefinite  period;  the  U.S.S.R. 
belonged  naturally  to  the  satisfied  and  therefore  internationally 
peaceful  nations.  Germany  and  Italy  belonged  to  the  “have-not 
group  of  peoples ; both  would  one  day  require  the  right  of  expan- 
sion unless  the  world  in  the  meantime  returned  as  by  miracle  to 
the  free  movement  of  goods  and  of  emigrants.  In  1935  Germany 
was  still  absorbed  in  the  struggle  with  internal  difficulties;  but 
in  Italy  the  dictatorship,  having  achieved  stability  but  not  pros- 
perity, was  following  the  historical  precedent  by  staking  its  all  on 
a military  gamble.  These  three  great  dictatorships,  like  the  lesser 
ones  we  have  described  elsewhere,  all  arose  out  of  the  need  for 
strong  government  in  times  of  stress. 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  the  need  was  felt  but  had  been  fairly 
met  through  a “National  Government.”  In  France,  the  old 
party  or  group  system  continued,  with  far  too  frequent  changes 
of  government.  In  1934,  Gaston  Doumergue,  the  venerable  ex- 
President  of  the  Republic,  accepted  the  premiership  with  a view 
to  restoring  confidence  and  reforming  the  Constitution  in  the 
sense  of  a stronger  and  more  enduring  Executive  ; but  the  French- 
man’s horror  of  the  very  suggestion  of  dictatorship  or  “personal 
rule”  blocked  the  reasonable  and  salutary  proposals  of  Doumergue. 
Nevertheless,  in  1935,  Laval  was  granted  authority  to  govern  by 
decree  till  the  autumn. 

In  the  other  countries  where  political  democracy  had  long  been 
practiced  successfully,  it  persisted  in  spite  of  alarms  and  the  crisis, 
as,  for  example,  in  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  British  Dominions,  and  certain  nations  of  Latin  America.  In 
the  United  States,  President  Roosevelt  had  received  a popular 
mandate  to  conjure  the  crisis;  the  federal  authority  had  been 
enormously  strengthened  to  meet  the  emergency;  but  in  1935 
only  opposing  politicians  could  find  courage  to  call  the  Roosevelt 
regime  a dictatorship. 
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Liberty  Lighting  the  Way 


This  statue  in  New  York  Harbor  was  a gift  to  America  from  France  to  typify  the 
friendship  between  the  two  republics. 

CHAPTER  LXIX 

THE  NEW  WORLD 

I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  LAST  CENTURY 
From  Colonial  Status  to  Nationhood 

After  the  American  War  of  Independence  came  the  period  of 
nation-building.  Between  1790  and  1810  George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  laid  solidly  the  foundations  of  a 
new  democratic  nation  based  on  a Constitution  which  Lord  Bryce 
has  described  as  “the  greatest  single  contribution  ever  made  to 
Government  as  an  applied  science.’’  It  was  framed  as  a govern- 
ment “of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.” 

The  Constitution.  — This  Constitution  of  seven  Articles  and  ten 
Amendments  guaranteeing  people’s  rights  was  built  largely  upon 
the  laws  and  usages  of  British  experience.  It  was  made  so  wisely 
that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  140  years  in  the  history  of  a nation  that 
has  multiplied  tenfold  in  area  and  forty  times  in  population.  Only 
ten  additional  amendments  have  been  added  in  a century. 
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The  American  Constitution,  now  the  oldest  in  the  world,  was 
taken  as  a model  by  many  countries  which  have  since  adopted  a 
federal  form  of  government,  including  the  republics  of  Latin 
America. 

The  keynote  of  this  Constitution  lies  in  the  separation  of  powers 
as  between  the  Judiciary,  the  Executive,  and  the  Legislative 


Signing  the  Constitution 


The  scene  is  in  Philadelphia.  Washington  is  in  the  chair  behind  the  table  ; to  the 
right  are  Madison  and  Hamilton.  To  the  left  one  recognizes  Benjamin  Franklin, 
bareheaded  among  all  the  other  bewigged  gentlemen. 

branches  of  the  government.  The  Supreme  Court  enjoys  inde- 
pendence and  an  unparalleled  degree  of  control  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation.  The  Executive  (the  President)  has  a 
fixed  term  of  office,  which  tends  toward  stability,  and  a large 
power  of  veto  which  exercises  a strong  influence  on  legislation. 
With  regard  to  laws,  he  also  makes  recommendations  “as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient.”  The  President,  moreover,  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ; he  negotiates  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  but  must  have  a two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate 
for  their  ratification.  This  feature  avoids  the  secret  treaties  so 
much  feared  by  the  fathers  of  the  Union,  but  makes  treaty-making 
difficult.  The  Legislative  function  resides  in  a Congress  consisting 
of  a Senate  and  a House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  of  the  forty-eight  states ; they  are 
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elected  by  popular  vote  for  six  years,  but  the  Senate  is  renewed  by 
one- third  every  two  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  com- 
posed of  “Congressmen”  elected  by  universal  suffrage  every  two 
years,  according  to  population. 

Whereas  in  Canada  at  Confederation  certain  important  specified 
rights  were  accorded  the  Provinces  while  all  others  were  assigned 
to  the  federal  authority,  in  the  American  Constitution  the  pro- 
cedure had  been  the  contrary.  There  the  states  remained  sov- 
ereign except  in  so  far  as  they  had  surrendered  authority  to  the 
federal  government  in  well-defined  spheres. 

When  in  1809  James  Madison  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
from  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  young  American  Republic,  though 
constitutionally  well  launched,  was  assailed  by  two  forces  — one 
in  the  Old  World,  the  other  in  the  New. 

Neutrality  and  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  — In  the  Old  World  the 
continuing  Napoleonic  Wars  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  neutral.  Both  British  and  French  men- 
of-war  were  infringing  upon  American  rights  on  the  high  seas 
These  interferences  took  the  form  of  ineffective  blockades  ol 
European  ports  and  illegal  uses  of  American  harbors.  They 
were  aggravated  by  the  British  practice  of  impressing  American 
seamen  who  though  English-born  were  now  American  citizens. 

President  Jefferson  had  tried  to  avoid  trouble  by  declaring  a 
strict  embargo  forbidding  American  vessels  to  leave  the  United 
States  for  foreign  ports;  the  embargo  proved  futile  and  was 
repealed.  “Non-intercourse”  measures  were  attempted,  but 
proved  equally  ineffective. 

War  of  1812-1814.  — The  latent  resentment  on  the  part  of 
Americans  towards  the  British,  remaining  over  from  the  War  of 
Independence,  flared  up  in  a series  of  incidents  leading  to  an 
encounter  between  an  American  frigate  and  a British  sloop  in  1811, 
Finally  in  1812  war  was  declared  and  for  two  years  a half-hearted 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans  to  conquer 
Canada  as  a way  of  injuring  England. 

Although  the  War  of  1812  was  rather  inconclusive,  it  is  important 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  because  it  marked  the  end  of 
direct  American  interest  in  European  affairs.  For  the  fi,rst  time 
in  its  history  the  American  people  realized  its  nationality  and 
discarded  its  feeling  of  colonial  dependence.  In  this  sense,  the 
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War  of  1812  was  a second  War  of  Independence,  The  Americans 
thereafter  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as  a European  province 
and  considered  their  interests  from  a purely  national  point  of  view. 
Party  interests  based  on  British  connections  disappeared,  and  the 
country  was  launched  for  two  decades  on  “the  era  of  good  feeling.” 
Relations  with  Canada.  — Happily,  the  “good  feeling”  soon 
extended  across  the  Canadian  border.  Its  permanence  was  assured 


The  Peace  Arch  at  Blaine,  Washington 
This  arch  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1921  to  comnnemorate  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
— - or  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

largely  by  the  statesmanlike  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817  which 
virtually  forbade  the  presence  of  warships  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  example  was  followed  on  land  and  the  common  frontier  left 
unfortified.  This  meant  that  the  two  young  nations  intended  to 
settle  their  differences  by  negotiation  or  arbitration ; and  even  the 
acrimonious  “Maine  Boundary  Dispute”  was  settled  finally  in 
1842  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty  without  the  clash  of  arms.  Three 
years  later  the  Democratic  party  demanded  that  the  Oregon 
territory  should  stretch  northwards  to  the  Russian  boundary  at 
54°  40'.  Their  slogan  was  “Fifty-four  forty  or  fight!”  How- 
ever, the  boundary  was  drawn  at  49°  and  they  did  not  fight.  War 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  soon  became  “unthink- 
able.” 

Expansion  Westward.  — The  second  great  influence  in  American 
life  in  the  three  decades  following  1810  was  the  rapid  expansion 
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of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  the  rounding  out  of  a 
nation  from  the  lands  so  recently  purchased  from  France  in  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  New  states  were  being  added  to 
the  Union  between  1802  and  1821.  By  1819  Florida  had  been 
purchased  from  Spain.  The  young  Republic  was  thus  passing  out 
of  the  colonial  period  and  becoming  a modern  nation  state  on  an 
extensive  territorial  basis.  New  industries  were  springing  up  at 
river  junctions  and  lake  ports  in  the  West.  With  the  invention  of 
the  steamboat  in  1811  the  era  of  upstream  navigation  began  and  an 
impetus  was  given  to  canal  building.  The  Erie  Canal  from  the 
Hudson  to  Buffalo  was  one  of  the  most  important ; it  reduced  the 
cost  of  transporting  a ton  of  grain  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  ten. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  — Meanwhile,  a number  of  Latin  American 
colonies  had  declared  their  independence  from  Spain  and  established 
themselves  as  young  republics  in  imitation,  at  least  constitutionally, 
of  the  United  States. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  restored  European  mon- 
archies had  formed  a “Holy  Alliance.”  Their  aims  included  the 
restoration  of  her  revolting  American  colonies  to  Spain.  This 
situation  led  the  United  States  to  announce  one  of  its  most  famous 
foreign  policies,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  1823.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  enunciated  by  President  Monroe  in  his  seventh  annual 
message,  the  United  States  laid  it  down  that  the  American  Con- 
tinents “by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintained  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers.  . . . 
Any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destinies  by  any  European  power  could 
not  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States.” 

This  statement,  which  immortalized  Monroe’s  name,  was  uttered 
with  the  approval  of  the  British  government ; Canning  was  glad 
to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the  “unholy  Holy  Alliance.”  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  simple  in  its  origin  but  vague  in  its  statement, 
was  to  become  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  century  which 
followed.  - — 

Slavery  Becomes  an  Important  Issue.  — Meanwhile,  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  westward,  the  growth  of  industry  in  the  North, 
and  the  dearth  of  cheap  labor  in  the  plantations  of  the  South  were 
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creating  a situation  which  was  later  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
Republic  to  its  very  base.  Negro  slavery  began  on  a small  scale, 
but  its  economic  and  political  implications  were  steadily  developing 
until  they  created  one  of  the  gravest  issues  in  American  history. 


As  new  states  were  added  to  the  Union,  the  question  arose  be- 
tween the  free  North  and  the  slave-holding  South  as  to  how  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  slave  territory  and  free.  In  1820, 


Pioneers  on  Their  Way  to  Texas 

Through  the  indomitable  and  courageous  spirit  of  these  men  was  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States  pushed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


when  Missouri  was  added  to  the  Union,  it  became  necessary  to 
effect  a compromise  between  the  two  groups.  Accordingly  a 
latitude  was  agreed  on  in  1821  which  separated  slave  from  free  soil. 
Little  by  little  this  issue  entered  into  party  conflicts,  and  for  the 
next  half-century  was  to  dominate  the  whole  political  life  of  the 
nation. 


The  Struggle  for  Union  (1828-1865) 

The  influence  of  the  frontier  on  the  course  of  American  history 
was  never  greater  than  in  the  period  1828-1865.  Both  politically 
and  industrially  the  great  West  — now  rounded  out  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Texas  and  Oregon  — declared  its  independence  from  Europe 
and  ended  the  domination  of  the  seaboard  aristocracy  of  New 
England. 

The  Democrats,  Jackson,  and  States’  Rights.  — This  Western 
influence  made  itself  felt  in  1828  by  the  defeat  at  the  Presidential 
elections  of  the  cultured  Easterner,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the 
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election  of  the  rawboned  frontiersman  from  Tennessee,  General 
Andrew  (“Old  Hickory”)  Jackson — ^ the  founder  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  tumultuous  scenes  in  the  White  House  on 
inaugural  night  when  Jackson  and  his  friends  moved  in  were  indica- 
tive of  Jackson’s  policy  of  Democratic  control.  He  appointed  his 
friends  to  all  sorts  of  administrative  and  civil  service  posts:  “to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils.” 

Although  from  the  South,  President  Jackson  did  not  follow 
Calhoun  and  other  Southerners  in  their  theory  of  the  States’ 
Rights  doctrine.  Instead,  he  followed  with  satisfaction  the 
arguments  of  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts  to  the  effect  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  an  instrument  whereby 
the  people  had  formed  a strong  centralized  government  with  ample 
power  to  enforce  its  rights.  Jackson  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
doctrine  of  separatism,  but  beheved  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  strictly  construed.  At  a memorial  dinner  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
he  astonished  the  company  by  proposing  as  a toast : “Our  Federal 
Union:  it  must  be  preserved!”  In  1832,  when  South  Carohna 
attempted  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  Jackson  issued  a proclama- 
tion in  which  he  declared  that  “the  laws  of  the  United  States  must 
be  executed  . . . their  [the  nullifiers]  object  is  disunion,  and 
disunion  by  armed  force  is  treason.”  At  the  same  time  he  asked 
Congress  for  increased  power  to  enforce  the  laws.  Jackson’s 
immediate  successor.  Van  Buren,  appeared  to  compromise  some- 
what on  this  issue,  but  after  his  term  General  Harrison,  the  “cider- 
drinking candidate,”  who  stood  firmly  for  union,  was  elected  with 
the  support  of  the  Democrats  of  the  West. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  over  slavery  went  on.  The  “Missouri 
Compromise”  of  1820  did  not  stop  the  agitation,  as  the  addition  of 
Texas  and  the  vast  Oregon  country  to  the  Union  made  it  necessary 
again  to  balance  slave  and  free  soil. 

“Abolitionism.”  — The  abolitionists  in  the  North  became 
increasingly  active.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
aided  by  New  England  poets  like  Whittier,  began  to  stir  the 
country  over  the  moral  issues  involved  in  slavery. 

The  compromise  measures  balancing  free  and  slave  territory, 
and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850,  whereby  runaway  slaves  were 
to  be  returned  to  their  masters,  began  to  be  more  hotly  contested. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  dramatized  the 
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slavery  issue  so  that  it  fired  the  imagination  of  the  public.  By  1852 
it  was  evident  that  a settlement  of  the  question  could  not  be  much 
longer  delayed.  In  1854  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  came  before 
the  Senate.  It  provided  that  even  territory  north  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  might  be  open  for  slavery;  and  the  true  issue  ‘ 

was  now  brought  into  the  open 
by  the  eloquent  speeches  of 
Charles  Sumner. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  — A new- 
comer now  entered  the  fray 
who  was  destined  to  become 
the  greatest  of  American  Presi- 
dents. This  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  declared:  “A 

house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.  I believe  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free.”  This 
theme  exerted  a determining 
influence  in  the  formation  of 
northern  opinion. 

This  backwoodsman,  des- 
tined to  rise  from  the  log 
cabin  to  the  White  House,  has 
been  described  as  “ludicrously 
tall  and  lanky,  awkward,  re- 
flective, and  slow  in  speech  and 
motion  . . . , undeviatingly  honest  in  thought,  making  his  speech 
always  the  servant  of  his  reason.”  To  J.  R.  Lowell  he  was  a “new 
birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American.” 

In  the  election  of  1860  the  Democrats  were  defeated,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the  new  Republican  party, 
was  swept  into  office.  Thereupon  South  Carolina  formally  i 
repealed  its  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  declared  the  union  between  South  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  dissolved.  Before  March,  1861,  six  other  states, 
Missouri,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  had 
also  seceded.  When  Lincoln  took  the  presidential  oath  on 
March  4,  1861,  the  Union  was  already  disintegrating. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

The  man  who  rose  from  a log  cabin  in 
the  backwoods  of  Kentucky  to  occupy  the 
highest  position  in  the  country. 
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Thus  the  slavery  issue  was  the  remote  rather  than  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  to  save  the  Union,  that  fratricidal  struggle  which 
endured  for  four  years.  Although  Lincoln  was  earnestly  opposed 
to  slavery,  yet  his  supreme  concern  was  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Federal  Union  of  the  United  States.  The  constitutional  issue  of 
the  war,  therefore,  was  whether  states  had  the  right  to  secede. 


Lee’s  Surrender 

In  April,  1865,  General  Robert  E,  Lee  surrendered  himself  and  his  ragged, 
starved  Confederate  forces  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia. 
There  was  no  harshness  or  bitterness  in  the  surrender ; only  sorrow  that  so  gallant 
a foe  must  lose. 

Civil  War,  1861-1865.  — Good  citizens  fought  on  both  sides.  The 
two  great  military  leaders  were  General  Lee  for  the  South  (or 
Confederate  Secession  States),  and  General  Grant  for  the  Northern 
(or  Union)  forces.  There  were  alternate  victories  and  defeats  for 
both  sides.  Meanwhile,  President  Lincoln  had  issued  his  famous 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that  on  January  1,  1863,  he  would 
declare  free  all  slaves  in  any  portion  of  the  country  which  should 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Later,  his  noble 
address  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  with  its  generous  and 
touching  appeal  to  both  sides  to  preserve  the  Union,  had  a remark- 
able effect,  and  remains  to  this  day  a classic  in  the  annals  of  political 
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eloquence.  Still  the  war  dragged  on,  until  finally  on  April  1, 
1865,  General  Lee  surrendered  his  sword  to  General  Grant. 

Nine  days  later  the  nation  was  stupefied  to  receive  the  tragic  news 
of  the  assassination  of  their  great  President.  As  George  Washing- 
ton had  been  the  “father  of  his  country,”  so  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  its  savior.  Beside  his  deathbed  his  colleague  Stanton 
murmured : “And  now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.”  He  died  leaving 
the  reconstruction  of  a war-torn  and  embittered  country  in  far  less 
able  hands. 

Fenian  Raid.  — The  following  year  a petty  invasion  of  Canada 
by  anti-British  Irish- American  “Fenians”  chilled  for  only  a mo- 
ment the  atmosphere  of  cordial  friendship  normally  prevailing 
between  the  two  neighboring  peoples. 

Reconstruction  and  Development  (1865-1898) 

Two  major  problems  now  confronted  the  country:  first,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  South ; and  second,  the  development  of  the 
West. 

Few  people  realized  at  the  end  of  the  war  how  completely  the 
South  had  spent  itself  in  the  struggle.  Its  social  and  economic 
structure,  built  up  on  the  old  plantation  system,  had  broken  down. 
Moreover,  the  political  position  was  greatly  comphcated  by  the 
new  freedom  granted  to  the  emancipated  slaves. 

Lincoln  on  Reconciliation.  — Six  weeks  before  his  assassination. 
President  Lincoln  had  enunciated  the  broad  principles  which  alone 
could  succeed  in  the  stupendous  problem  of  reconstructing  the 
shattered  South  : “With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ; to  bind  up  the  nation’s 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  for  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations.” 

His  immediate  successor  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
blunders  were  made  which  Lincoln  would  have  avoided. 

The  Negro  Peril.  — However,  the  Constitution  received  the 
amendments  required  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  grant 
to  the  Negroes  of  certain  new  rights  of  citizenship.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  necessary  also  in  the  application  of  these  amendments,  to 
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take  account  of  the  sensitiveness  of  Southern  leaders.  For  a time 
it  looked  as  if  the  Negroes,  who  were  in  a majority  in  certain  states, 
would  gain  complete  political  control.  Certain  unworthy  white 
politicians  became  known  as  “carpet-baggers”  and  “scalliwags” 
because  they  took  advantage  of  negro  votes.  The  “Ku  Klux 
Klan”  in  retaliation  terrorized  Negroes  and  their  white  champions. 
Bitterness  prevailed  everywhere  throughout  the  South,  while  for 
two  decades  social  and  economic  life  was  often  reduced  to  alarm- 
ingly low  standards. 

The  “New  South.”  — Full  reconstruction  was  achieved  only 
toward  the  end  of  the  century.  By  1880,  the  small  farm  unit  had 
developed  extensively  in  the  South,  and  its  industrial  possibilities 
began  to  be  more  fully  realized.  During  the  next  twenty  years  a 
real  middle  class  began  to  establish  itself,  a better  economic  life 
was  attained,  educational  facilities  were  widely  extended,  and  a 
new  attitude  toward  the  Union  was  more  generally  adopted. 
Hence  the  phrase,  “the  new  South.”  This  term  indicated  that 
the  scars  of  war  had  been  largely  removed,  and  that  the  southern 
region  had  become  finally  and  fully  integrated  in  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

The  Development  of  the  West.  — The  second  aspect  of  American 
growth  in  this  period  was  the  development  of  the  West.  Many  of 
the  returned  soldiers  from  the  Civil  War,  finding  it  impossible  to 
resume  their  work  in  the  East,  migrated  to  the  western  territories 
to  start  life  anew  with  the  help  of  the  Homestead  Act.  Under  this 
law,  160  acres  of  land  were  offered  free  to  any  citizen  or  prospective 
citizen  who  would  settle  upon  and  cultivate  his  new  “homestead” 
for  five  years.  Many  thousands  of  families  took  advantage  of  this 
offer,  which  became  one  of  the  principal  forces  in  the  development 
of  North  America  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Similar  encouragement  was  given  to  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  throughout  the  West  by  setting 
aside  pubhc  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  various  states  and 
territories. 

So  rapidly  did  this  vast  region  develop,  that  many  historians 
believe  that  the  Pacific  coast,  because  of  its  distance  from  the 
capital,  might  have  become  a separate  country.  This  eventuality 
was  prevented  largely  by  the  generous  terms  granted  to  the  great 
railroad  builders  who  between  1860  and  1880  connected  up  these 
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widely  scattered  parts  of  that  immense  territory.  Under  this 
stimulus  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  in  1869.  It 
was  the  first  iron  link  between  the  East  and  West.  Between  1865 
and  1875,  more  than  35,000  miles  of  railway  were  built,  thus 
doubling  the  existing  mileage. 


The  Far  West 

Early  train  travel  through  the  West  sometimes  turned  into  a bison  hunt.  Here,  a 
stampeding  herd  is  shown  blocking  the  tracks  and  proving  fair  game  to  the  passengers 
and  crew. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  United  States  also  received 
and  strove  to  assimilate  vast  numbers  of  immigrants,  chiefly  from 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  These  newcomers  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  However,  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  southern 
Europe  began  to  take  first  place  as  the  source  of  immigration. 

“ Big  Business.”  — The  Republican  party,  save  for  two  presi- 
dential terms,  was  in  control  of  the  government  almost  continu- 
ously during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  an 
era  of  big  business  and  of  courageous  and  venturesome  enterprise. 
It  saw  the  beginning  of  great  corporations  and  the  development  of 
powerful  syndicates  both  of  capital  and  of  labor.  Such  vast 
organizations  as  Standard  Oil  and  United  States  Steel,  as  well  as 
the  big  banking  firms  of  New  York,  made  their  appearance.  On 
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the  other  hand,  in  1890  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  was  also 
adopted,  with  a view  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  worker. 

For  more  than  a hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  the  history 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  its  internal 
development,  agricultural,  industrial,  political,  educational.  Then 
came  the  clash  with  a foreign  state,  Spain,  as  a sign  of  American 
maturity,  and  a proof  that  a new  World  Power  must  be  reckoned 
with  hereafter. 

The  United  States  as  a “Great  Power”  (1898-1935) 

This  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a World  Power  was  the 
logical  culmination  of  a series  of  events  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Emperor  Maximilian.  — First  may  be  mentioned  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Mexico  in  1866.  As  we  have  seen,  Napoleon  III 
had  rashly  endeavored  to  install  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian as  Emperor  of  Mexico.  This  intrusion  was  in  defiance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  over,  the 
United  States  firmly  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
emperor’s  army. 

Alaska.  — The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867  resulted 
in  the  retirement  of  another  non-American  Power  from  a foothold 
on  this  continent. 

The  Alabama  Claims  Dispute.  — American  prestige  was  further 
increased  when  the  Alabama  Claims  dispute  with  Great  Britain 
was  settled  in  1872  by  the  award  of  fifteen  million  dollars’  damages 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  in  compensation  for  the  fact  that 
during  the  Civil  War  the  British  Government  had  allowed  the 
Alabama,  and  other  ships  built  for  the  rebel  South,  to  slip  out 
of  British  ports  and  prey  upon  United  States  {i.e.,  Northern) 
commerce. 

Ambassadors,  — In  1893  Congress  decided  to  give  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  to  its  principal  foreign  envoys,  so  as  to  assure  them  the 
same  diplomatic  status  as  was  enjoyed  by  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

Venezuela  Boundary.  — In  1895  the  United  States  vigorously 
asserted  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a boundary  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  and  insisted  upon  settlement  through 
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arbitration.  Its  declaration  that  “the  United  States  is  practically 
sovereign  on  this  continent”  constituted  the  most  defiant  language 
it  had  ever  used  toward  a Great  Power. 

Spanish-American  War.  — In  1898  the  persistent  abuses  of 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  “the  pearl  of  the  Antilles,”  led  Congress  to 
recognize  Cuban  independence  and  to  drive  the  Spaniards  away 
from  their  last  possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 


Courtesy  Stoiss  Federal  Railroads 
The  “Alabama”  Hall,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
For  nine  months,  December,  1871,  to  September,  1872,  the  Alabama  Claims  Com- 
mission met  in  this  hall  to  investigate  American  claims  against  England. 

Their  victory  left  the  United  States  in  control  in  Cuba  (for  a 
time),  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  It  marked  their  appear- 
ance in  world. affairs  not  only  as  a “Great  Power”  but  also  as  a 
colonial  Power.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  annexed  soon  after, 
at  the  request  of  their  inhabitants.  (Only  in  1934  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  agreed  upon.) 

The  United  States  Becomes  Interested  in  the  Far  East.  — In 
1900  the  outbreak  in  China  of  the  “Boxer”  uprising  against  for- 
eigners led  the  United  States  to  take  an  effective  interest  in  Far 
Eastern  affairs.  They  now  proclaimed  the  “Open  Door”  policy 
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for  China,  which  has  remained  a cnief  pillar  in  American  foreign 
policy  ever  since.  According  to  the  “Open  Door”  principle, 
China  was  not  to  be  dismembered  by  interested  Powers,  but  the 
doors  of  trade  and  commerce  were  to  be  opened  equally  to  the 
nationals  of  all  other  states. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  as  President.  — In  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  pursued  a 
“strenuous”  forward  policy  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Panama 
Canal  was  finally  completed. 

In  1905  the  sanguinary  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  terminated 
through  his  able  mediation. 

The  following  year  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Unhappily,  Canadians  could 
hardly  feel  that  his  handling  of 
the  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute 
in  1903  had  helped  him  to 
merit  such  an  enviable  reward. 

However,  Canadian  resentment 
soon  died  down. 

In  1906  Roosevelt’s  role 
in  the  Algeciras  Conference 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  United 
States  was  conscious  not  only  of 
its  privileges  but  of  its  responsi- 
bilities as  the  new  World  Power.  This  happy  impression  was 
strengthened  by  Roosevelt’s  initiatives  in  1907  in  connection  with 
the  second  Hague  Conference. 

Woodrow  Wilson  as  President.  — Many  of  his  progressive 
policies  were  carried  forward  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
whose  doctrine  of  “the  new  freedom”  provided  for  far-reaching 
social  reforms.  Under  his  leadership,  from  1912  onwards,  sincerely 
liberal  principles  were  embodied  in  social  legislation  and  applied  to 
the  control  both  of  great  corporate  enterprises  and  of  the  money 
and  banking  system. 

In  the  midst  of  social  and  cultural  advance  came  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  Grave  problems  presented  themselves  to  the 
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American  Government;  but  with  this  subject  we  have  dealt 
already  (Chapter  LXV), 

The  tremendous  Allied  demand  for  supplies  provoked  an  ab- 
normal expansion  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  in  the 
United  States.  American  participation  in  the  gigantic  struggle 
speeded  up  industrial  processes  still  further.  After  the  Peace, 
with  high  prices,  apparently  high  wages,  and  progressive  “ration- 
alization” of  industry,  that  favored  land  seemed  to  have  found  the 
secret  of  permanent  prosperity. 

The  “Wall  Street  Crash.”  — For  reasons  which  economists 
sought  diversely  to  explain,  there  occurred  in  October,  1929,  the 
disastrous  stock  market  (“Wall  Street”)  crash.  First  a financial 
and  then  a general  economic  depression  set  in,  unprecedented  in 
scope  and  severity.  Lending  to  foreign  countries,  especially 
Germany,  ceased  abruptly,  and  this  projected  the  “Great  Crisis” 
into  Europe,  which  had  to  outward  appearances  been  recovering 
(Chapter  LXX). 

Prohibition  Repealed.  — Every  sort  of  device  for  easing  the 
depression  was  resorted  to,  among  others  the  repeal  in  1932  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  had  introduced 
the  federal  Prohibition  era.  The  Canadian  Provinces,  like  the 
United  States,  had  tried  this  great  social  experiment,  but  in  both 
countries  the  electorate  discarded  it  after  a few  years. 

“Off”  the  Gold  Standard.  — A more  important  measure 
economically  was  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  in  1933 
after  the  monetary  and  banking  crisis  had  jeopardized  the  existing 
social  systems.  The  dollar  depreciated  about  forty  per  cent,  but 
the  hoped-for  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  raw 
materials  did  not  occur. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President.  — On  the  very  eve  of  this 
collapse  in  banking  and  finance,  a new  President  had  come  to  the 
White  House.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  soon  established  himself  as  a 
vigorous  leader  of  a great  democracy  in  trouble.  In  much  the  same 
manner  but  not  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  “great  dictators”  of  the 
previous  chapter,  he  gained  the  attention  and  the  trust  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  The  country  launched  hopefully  upon  his  “New 
Deal”  program,  and  in  a series  of  emergency  measures  a vast 
body  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  social  legislation  was  adopted. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  President’s  supporters,  the  National  Recovery 
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Act  with  its  immense  ramifications  through  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  nation,  was  disallowed  in  1935  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Undaunted,  Franklin  Roosevelt  sought  other  means  of 
achieving  new  prosperity  with  greater  social  justice. 

The  outside  world  had  hoped  that  this  humane  and  enlightened 
President  would  accomplish  much  for  the  amelioration  of  interna- 
tional relations.  Up  to  1935 
such  hopes  remained  doomed  to 
disappointment  except  for  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  International  Labour 
Organization.  Participation 
in  the  work  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  restricted  to 
nonpolitical  spheres  (Chapter 
LXXI).  American  co-operation 
in  the  London  Economic  Con- 
ference of  1933  was  ineffective. 

Early  in  1935,  the  Senate  again 
rejected  the  proposal  to  adhere 
to  the  Hague  Court.  The  last 
act  of  Congress  in  August,  1935, 
was  to  rush  through  special 
neutrahty  legislation  designed  to  keep  the  country  clear  of  any 
possible  entanglement  in  the  threatening  Italo-Ethiopian  imbroglio, 
although  Mussolini  was  preparing  to  treat  the  Kellogg  Pact  like 
a “scrap  of  paper.”  The  United  States,  fatigued  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  European  dissensions,  and  innocently  angry  over  the  non- 
payment of  unpayable  war  debts  (Chapter  LXX),  had  once  again 
settled  back  into  their  former  isolationism  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  could  wash  their  hands  of  the  Old  World. 

II.  LATIN  AMERICA 

As  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  result  of  the  expansion 
of  Britain  and  France  into  the  New  World,  so  is  Latin  America  the 
legacy  to  posterity  of  the  conquering  and  civilizing  genius  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  remarkably  seconded  by  the  Catholic  church. 

Overthrow  of  Tyranny  and  Establishment  of  Freedom.  — The 
Latin  American  wars  of  independence  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
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The  “George  Washington  of  South  America”  was  Simon  B^>livar 
gratefully  acclaimed  as  “The  Liberator,”  whose  contagious  courage 
and  zeal  swept  the  whole  continent  and  brought  him  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  hfework  accomplished  before  his  death  in  1830. 


However,  the  overthrow  of  tyranny  was  less  difficult  than  the 
establishment  of  true  freedom.  Unlike  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  of 


Simon  Bolivar  © Publishers’ pnoto 

In  the  Plaza  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  stands  this  statue  to  “The  Liberator.’’ 


the  north,  the  Latin  Americans  and  their  Indian  compatriots  had 
been  left  without  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  science  and  art 
of  self-government.  Therefore  a chronological  summary  of  their 
political  history  during  the  last  century  reads  like  a perpetual 
revolution  varied  by  frequent  and  sanguinary  wars  between  neigh- 
bors, which  were  often  ferocious  as  family  feuds. 

Such  an  impression  would  be  one-sided,  for  during  that  time 
cultural  and  social  history  was  being  made,  and  political  education 
was  being  painfully  but  surely  acquired.  Nevertheless,  tempera- 
ments, chmates,  and  circumstances  did  combine  to  produce  inter- 
mittent political  effervescence  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tierre  del 
Fuego  for  105  years  after  the  death  of  Bolivar. 

Emergencies  often  call  forth  the  strong  men  to  meet  them,  and 
the  story  of  Spanish  America  is  notably  rich  in  the  colorful  charac- 
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ters  of  forceful  and  daring  leaders,  military  or  civilian,  who  set  up 
dictatorship  to  insure  freedom  and  become  autocrats  in  the  name 
of  democracy.  Among  these  popular  heroes  or  tyrants,  moved  by 
personal  ambition  or  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  may  be  mentioned 
Santa  Anna  and  Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico,  Rodriguez  Francis  of 
Paraguay  (celebrated  in  Carlyle’s  Essays),  Ramon  Castilla  of  Peru, 
and  perhaps  the  great  Garibaldi  borrowed  by  Uruguay  in  her 
struggle  for  independence  against  Argentina. 

However,  the  characteristic  aspirations  of  Latin  Americans  have 
been  democratic,  and  their  twenty-two  national  constitutions  in 
1935  were  in  majority  Hberal  if  not  radical.  It  was  only  when 
idealist  constitutions  broke  down  that  “reahstic”  dictatorships 
sprang  up. 

Industrialization.  — During  the  World  War  these  countries  had 
been  suddenly  deprived  of  their  accustomed  suppHes  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  Europe,  and  an  impetus  was  thus  given  to  the 
process  of  industrialization  in  certain  states. 

Social  Legislation.  — By  1935  Mexico,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  others  had  built  up  systems  of  social  legislation 
sometimes  quite  advanced.  Several  governments  had  ratified 
many  of  the  labor  treaties  elaborated  at  Geneva  in  the  Annual 
International  Labour  Conference.  Indeed,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Chilian  Government  a meeting  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Ameri- 
cas was  to  be  held  in  Santiago  with  a view  to  developing  co-operation 
in  social  progress  though  the  instrumentality  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization.  Thus  Latin  America,  which  had  been 
thought  of  largely  as  an  exporter  of  raw  materials,  and  an  importer 
of  manufactured  articles  and  needy  immigrants,  began  to  be  repre- 
sented by  some  of  its  most  progressive  states  as  a leader  in  the  van 
of  social  progress. 

International  Relations.  — In  the  political  domain,  also,  these 
nations  had  early  shown  a yearning,  often  unfulfilled,  for  inter- 
national co-operation.  The  very  intensity  of  their  feuds  and  result- 
ant sufferings  induced  their  numerous  broad-minded  and  highly 
educated  Ministers  to  strive  toward  the  ideals  of  international 
arbitration  and  friendship.  In  Chapter  LXII  we  have  mentioned 
the  world’s  first  general,  all-inclusive  arbitration  treaty  signed  in 
1903  between  Chile  and  Argentina.  However,  this  was  merely  the 
culmination  of  a tendency  toward  federation  and  arbitration. 
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Bolivar  himself  had  dreamed  too  early  of  a South  American 
Federation. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  lifetime  there  was  a Central  American  Union 
which  broke  up  in  1839,  but  repeated  attempts  have  since  been 
made  to  revive  this  unity  in  varying  degrees. 


The  Pan-American  Building 


Ewing  Galloway 


Not  far  from  the  White  House,  in  Washington,  stands  this  marble  building,  gift  ot 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Inside  is  a beautiful  court- 
yard in  which  tropical  flowers  bloom,  fountains  play,  and  birds  with  brilliant  plumage 
flash  in  and  out  of  the  green  foliage. 


Eight  years  earlier  had  been  signed  the  famous  “ABC  Treaty” 
for  Peace  and  Arbitration  between  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 
Meanwhile  the  Pan-American  Union  had  been  founded,  with 
handsome  headquarters  in  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivat- 
ing good  relations  in  every  sphere  among  all  American  peoples. 
During  the  whole  century,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  operated  as  a 
protecting  shield  behind  which  the  Latin  American  peoples  were 
free  to  work  out  their  own  political  salvation.  Naturally  the 
“Doctrine”  was  resented  at  times  when  it  appeared  to  suggest 
not  only  independence  of  Europe,  but  also  dependence  upon  the 
United  States. 

Most  Latin  American  nations  carried  the  principles  of  inter- 
national co-operation  further  afield  and  lent  their  hearty  support  to 
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the  League  of  Nations.  Brazil,  however,  withdrew  from  Geneva 
in  1926,  after  vainly  demanding  a permanent  seat  in  the  Council 
at  the  time  of  Germany’s  admission.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  twenty-two  republics  are  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Mexico. 

Brazil.  — Brazil’s  claim  at  Geneva  was  based  on  the  fact  that, 
barring  the  United  States,  an  absentee,  she  had  the  largest  popu- 
lation in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  1935  her  people  numbered 
over  forty-three  millions,  mostly  descendants  of  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  other  European  immigrants,  though  Portu- 
guese alone  was  the  official  language.  The  new  Federal  Constitution 
of  1934  showed  a strong  social  trend  : fifty  out  of  the  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  represented  syndicates,  — 
industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  professional;  while  the 
remaining  deputies  were  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Moreover, 
the  state  was  empowered  to  nationalize  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies  and  to  regulate  or  even,  if  necessary,  to  monopolize 
industry.  The  United  States  of  Brazil  consisted  of  twenty  states 
largely  autonomous.  The  country  is  as  large  as  Europe,  rich  in 
natural  resources  and  likely  some  day  to  attain  the  stature  of 
a “Great  Power.” 

Argentina.  — Second  to  Brazil  in  population  — over  twelve 
millions  in  1935  — Argentina  surpassed  her  more  tropical  neighbor 
in  the  energy  and  progressiveness  of  her  citizens,  — largely  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  ancestry.  Her  Federal  Constitution  was 
modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  while  the  business  life  of  the 
country  recalled  that  of  Canada.  Her  capital,  Buenos  Aires 
(2,231,000  in  1934),  was  one  of  the  world’s  finest  cities.  Argentina 
was  closely  bound  by  financial  and  commercial  ties  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. She  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  having  had  no  foreign 
war  for  seventy  years. 

Chile.  — The  third  member  of  the  “ A B C”  group  was  Chile,  — 
possibly  the  most  stable  political  community  in  South  America. 
Its  constitution  represented  democracy  tempered  by  landed  and 
financial  aristocracy  of  Spanish,  and  even  British,  descent.  Its 
citizens  were  almost  exclusively  European.  Education  was  free 
and  compulsory  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  school  and 
university  systems  were  possibly  the  most  highly  developed  in 
Latin  America.  The  Catholic  Church  was  disestablished  in  1925 ; 
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as  in  most  of  the  sister  republics,  complete  freedom  of  conscience 
prevailed. 

Whenever  the  “ABC”  states  acted  together,  they  were  able  to 
exercise  a salutary  influence  upon  quarreling  neighbors. 

Mexico.  — Apart  from  this  predominating  trio,  the  most  impor- 
tant country  in  Latin  America  is  undoubtedly  Mexico.  Unlike 


them,  her  population  in  1930  was  composed  of  only  two  and  one- 
half  million  whites  out  of  nearly  seventeen  million  inhabitants. 
There  were  almost  five  million  Indians,  while  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  were  of  mixed  race. 

The  history  of  Mexico  has  been  marked  by  turmoil  and  great 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  With  the  United  States  and  certain 
European  Powers,  she  has  had  endless  difficulties  and  conflicts 
over  concessions  in  oil  and  silver-mining  regions  and  over  national 
debts.  On  occasion  she  has  known  military  occupation  and  naval 
demonstration.  Her  momentary  conquest  by  Napoleon  III,  and 
the  tragic  death  of  the  young  Emperor  Maximilian  have  been  pre- 
viously described.  From  1876  to  1911  the  country  enjoyed 
relative  peace  and  quiet  under  the  presidency  of  General  Diaz. 


The  life  of  the  city  pulsates  from  this  open  square,  flanked  by  the  Zocolo  and  the 
Cathedral  behind  it. 


Mexico  City 


Ewing  Galloway 
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During  the  following  twenty-three  years  Mexico  was  in  a state  of 
continual  revolution,  usually  political  and  illegal,  but  latterly  legal 
and  social. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1933,  Mexico  was  a federative 
repubhc  of  twenty-eight  states.  The  President  was  elected  for 
six  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  a system  which  is  apt  to  tempt 
aspiring  dictators. 

In  the  religious  domain  there  was  constant  strife ; in  1917  church 
property  was  confiscated  ; from  1926  to  1931  all  foreign  priests  and 
the  Papal  Delegate  were  expelled.  The  Pope  protested  repeatedly 
against  the  persecution  of  the  faithful. 

Primary  education  had  been  made  not  only  free  and  compulsory 
but  also  secular,  in  state  schools.  (In  1930  the  census  showed  that 
a majority  of  the  people  was  still  illiterate.) 

In  1930  the  new  Penal  Code  suppressed  the  death  penalty  and 
left  punishments  entirely  to  the  recommendation  of  alienists  and 
other  experts. 

In  social  legislation  and  in  the  domain  of  economics  Mexico  was 
pursuing  equally  advanced  policies  and  bold  and  often  successful 
experiments  usually  of  a socialistic  character. 

In  1932  she  became  a member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


War’s  Desolation 


This  picture  shows  what  German  guns  did  to  the  Clothmakers’  Hall  in  Ypres.  The 
Hall  has  been  restored  to  its  original  beauty. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

REPARATIONS  AND  WAR  DEBTS 

The  story  of  reparations  and  war  debts  is  a dismal  tale,  almost  as 
depressing  to  the  reasonable  idealist  as  the  annals  of  the  war  itself. 

How  Much  Must  Germany  Pay  ? — The  legal  basis  of  the  Treaty 
was  that  Germany  should  pay  for  “all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  and  their  property  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.” 
An  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  agreement  would  obviously  have 
assigned  the  great  bulk  of  reparations  to  France,  with  her  devastated 
regions.  To  Lloyd  George  must  be  given  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  statesman  to  realize  that  the  stupendous  payments  expected 
of  Germany  would  never  really  be  made.  He  knew  that  a “cow 
must  not  be  used  for  beef  and  milk  at  the  same  time.”  However, 
public  opinion  was  in  a frenzy ; the  elections  had  just  pledged  him 
to  “make  Germany  pay  to  the  last  farthing”;  370  M.P.’s  were 
soon  to  send  him  an  ultimatum  in  this  sense;  so  “what  could  a 
poor  politician  do?”  At  any  rate  he  could  increase  Britain’s  per- 
centage of  the  claims  against  Germany  by  enlarging  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  “ damage  ” so  as  actually  to  include  the  pensions 
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paid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  Allied  soldiers  slain,  and  even  the 
^‘separation  allowance”  granted  during  the  War.  General  Smuts 
reported  that  this  interpretation  was  not  only  logical  but  was  “the 
plain  commonsense  construction.”  For  some  reason  President 
Wilson  finally  yielded  in  spite  of  his  own  legal  advisers.  Thus 
the  damage  which  might  have  been  placed  at  fifteen  billion  dollars 
was  raised  to  forty  billion ; and  the  whole  system  rendered  imprac- 
ticable and  absurd  from  the  beginning.  However,  a “business- 
men’s committee”  in  England  had  previously  “estimated”  Ger- 
many’s capacity  to  pay  at  three  times  as  much,  which  illustrates 
the  blindness  of  national  passion. 

It  was  the  inclusion  of  pensions  that  determined  the  percentages 
finally  allotted  to  the  various  national  claimants  at  Spa  in  1920 : 
France  52,  Britain  22,  Italy  10,  Belgium  8,  Serbia  (now  part  of 
Yugoslavia)  5,  and  others  3.  No  moderation  could  have  been 
expected  of  the  French  and  Belgians  so  soon  after  four  years  of 
invasion,  and  this  reduction  of  their  shares  in  reparations  merely 
rendered  them  more  uncompromising  in  recovering  their  pound  of 
fiesh.  The  question  was  in  what  form  it  could  be  got. 

How  Should  Germany  Pay  ? — Payment  in  gold  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  whole  world  did  not  posses^  enough  to  meet  the 
Allies’  demand  even  when  it  was  reduced  in  1921  to  132  bilhon 
marks  (nearly  33  billion  dollars,  gold  value).  All  “economically- 
minded”  men  knew,  but  Lloyd  George  was  the  first  national  leader 
to  declare,  that  Germany  could  pay  only  by  being  allowed  to  export 
more  than  she  imported ; her  “profits”  could  then  be  handed  over 
as  reparations.  When  she  did  pay  a billion  marks  in  gold  in  1921, 
her  paper  mark  started  down  the  toboggan  slide,  since  there  was 
hardly  any  gold  left  in  the  country  to  “cover  ” the  currency.  How- 
ever, this  situation  now  enabled  her  to  undersell  her  competitors 
in  the  world’s  markets,  and  her  commerce  began  to  revive.  Imme- 
diately the  creditor  nations  rebuffed  her  with  emergency  tariffs 
and  anti-dumping  laws  to  protect  their  own  industries.  They 
wanted  her  to  pay  in  gold,  but  they  would  not  let  her  earn  the  gold 
through  expanding  trade. 

A partial  solution  might  have  been  found  by  France  and  Belgium 
in  accepting  the  original  German  offers  of  labor  and  material  for 
reconstruction  purposes  ; but  sentiment  and  business  interests  were 
both  opposed  to  such  forms  of  collaboration  with  the  recent  invader. 
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Other  solutions  might  have  been  evolved  for  interwoven  problems 
of  reparations  and  interallied  debts,  had  the  war-time  solidarity 
of  the  former  Allies  not  vanished  so  soon.  “ On  the  morrow  of  the 
Armistice,”  confessed  Poincare,  “each  of  the  belligerents  resumed 
in  a certain  measure  its  ‘sacred  selfishness.’”  In  the  words  of  an 
acute  British  observer : “Not  a single  nation  made  a single  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  what  it  regarded  as  its  own  vital,  separate,  national 
interest.  Whether  it  was  a question  of  disposing  of  territory,  or  of 
colonies,  or  of  oil  rights,  or  of  coal,  or  of  reparations,  or  of  interallied 
debts,  or  of  German  ships  and  cables,  the  story  was  exactly  the 
same.”  Unhappily,  each  nation  was  totally  blind  to  its  own  self- 
ishness. Never  had  the  peoples  of  the  world  greater  need  to  join 
in  the  prayer  of  Robert  Burns : 

“Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us !” 

The  Story  of  War  Debts.  — In  1922  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  deplored  the  paralyzing  burden  of  interallied  indebted- 
ness and  declared  that  “if  only  the  nations  which  fought  side  by  side 
in  the  War  had  been  willing  to  regard  their  subscriptions  to  the 
War  as  contributions  to  the  common  success,”  the  world  would  be 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  brief,  the  British  frankly  advo- 
cated the  cancellation  of  all  intergovernmental  debts  among  the 
former  Alhes:  France  would  be  gentler  with  Germany;  Britain 
would  forgive  France’s  debts;  the  United  States  would  forgive 
Britain’s,  and  so  on.  But  the  Americans  retorted,  “And  who  then 
will  forgive  us?  You  want  us  to  pay  for  the  War !” 

The  best  Washington  felt  able  to  do  was  to  reduce,  in  accordance 
with  their  capacity  to  pay,  her  claims  against  debtor  states. 
Britain  did  likewise.  In  her  settlement  with  France  she  made 
tacit  allowance  for  the  reduction  in  the  French  percentage  of 
reparations. 

The  problem  of  payment  was  exactly  the  same  for  debts  as  for 
reparations.  In  1931  fifteen  nations  were  still  owing  the  United 
States  the  prodigious  total  of  eleven  bilfion  dollars.  Most  of  the 
American  loans  to  the  Allies  had  been  spent  in  the  United  States 
itself  for  supplies  of  all  kinds.  What  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
received  was  foodstuffs  and  goods,  not  cash.  What  they  could 
have  given  in  return  during  a period  after  the  War,  was  likewise 
goods  and  materials.  However,  American  producers  of  similar  or 
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rival  goods  would  never  allow  their  home  market  to  be  flooded  in 
that  way. 

There  remained,  then,  as  in  reparations,  the  possible  alternative 
of  payment  in  cash  in  proportion  as  the  European  countries  could 
develop  their  exports  in  excess  of  their  imports.  However,  Wash- 
ington hastened  unwittingly  to  render  this  impracticable  by  raising 
American  tariff  walls  higher  than  ever.  Similarly,  by  subsidizing 
heavily  its  own  shipping,  it  rejected  many  commercial  services  Euro- 
pean ships  could  render.  In  brief,  the  greatest  creditor  nation 
refused  obstinately  (up  to  1935  at  least)  to  receive  any  kind  of  pay- 
ment its  debtors  could  make  on  a large  scale.  Yet  most  of  its 
spokesmen  saw  clearly  that  the  creditors  of  Germany  were  wrong 
in  adopting  a similar  paradoxical  attitude  toward  her ! Inevitably 
debtor  peoples  strove  in  turn  to  make  themselves  independent  of 
American  exports,  and  so  international  trade  dwindled.  The 
nations  moved  in  a vicious  circle,  visible  but  seemingly  unbreak- 
able. That,  in  a nutshell,  is  the  meaning  of  the  story  of  Repara- 
tions and  War  Debts. 

The  Ruhr.  — Meanwhile  Germany  was  not  living  up  to  her 
Treaty  obligations  in  the  delivery  of  coal,  and  appeared  to  the 
French  to  be  willfully  defaulting.  In  January,  1923,  Great  Britain 
refused  to  accompany  Poincare  in  his  search  for  “productive 
pledges”  in  the  Ruhr  coal  district,  the  heart  of  industrial  Germany. 
Poincare  was  a legahst ; he  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  but  “what  is  written,  is  written.”  “Not  an  inch  of 
foreign  soil  do  we  seek,”  he  explained  later  on.  “We  seek  only  to 
prevent  the  Treaty  signed  by  twenty-eight  nations  from  becoming 
after  four  years  a sort  of  antidiluvian  fossil  to  be  exhibited  in  an 
archaeological  museum  to  astonished  visitors.” 

In  this  spirit  he  interpreted  the  pertinent  Article  of  the  Treaty 
as  authorizing  an  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  accepted  a similar  interpretation  more  than  once,  but 
its  application  now  on  a grand  scale  struck  them  as  disastrous. 
Nevertheless  they  sympathized  with  the  sorry  financial  plight  of 
France,  — a country  mocked  by  its  debtors,  pressed  by  its  credi- 
tors, obliged  to  make  good  “the  damage  done  by  the  common  war- 
fare on  its  soil,”  afflicted  with  tremendous  budgetary  deficits  and  a 
consequently  falling  franc,  in  spite  of  an  indirect  taxation  oppres- 
sively high.  This  same  France  was  honestly  misled  by  a false 
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analogy  between  the  French  indemnity  so  promptly  paid  to  Ger- 
many after  1870,  and  the  present  German  obligations  to  France ; 
the  latter  were  so  many  times  more  burdensome  than  the  former  as 
to  be  technically  impossible  of  fulfillment. 

In  the  Ruhr  the  Franco-Belgian  engineers  and  troops  encoun- 
tered firm  and  spirited  passive  resistance  which  lasted  until  the 
mark  had  sunk  to  zero.  The  occupation  proved  a fiasco  economi- 
cally and  a blunder  politically ; it  terminated  the  Entente  Cordiale 
with  Britain,  isolated  France  from  world  sympathy,  and  welded  all 
Germany  into  an  ominous  unity  of  anti-French  feeling  unequaled 
even  during  the  War  itself. 

The  Dawes  Plan,  1924.  — • Out  of  this  ghastly  situation  arose  a 
slight  promise  of  improvement  m the  form  of  a new  international 
committee  which  inquired  into  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay  and 
drew  up  an  intricate  plan  known  by  the  name  of  its  American 
chairman. 

The  Dawes  Plan  worked  well  for  a time.  Stresemann  had  taken 
charge  of  German  foreign  policy  and  inaugurated  a policy  of  sin- 
cere “fulfillment.”  He  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  Poincare  had 
been  swept  from  power  by  the  French  elections  of  May,  1924,  and 
that  Premier  Herriot  quickly  withdrew  the  troops  from  the  Ruhr, 
sought  to  co-operate  with  former  foes  and  to  show  the  world 
“France’s  true  countenance.” 

The  Young  Plan,  1929.  — Germany  was  fulfilling  her  obligations 
faithfully  but  only  because  she  was  borrowing  freely,  especially 
from  the  United  States.  Her  economic  basis  was  inadequate  to 
her  needs,  and  while  apparently  recovering,  she  was  really  sinking 
ever  deeper  in  debt.  In  1928  she  asked  for  a re-examination  of  her 
capacity  to  pay.  In  February,  1929,  a new  committee  met  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  American  member,  Owen  D.  Young.  It 
reduced  the  debt  to  nine  billion  dollars  payable  over  a period  of 
fifty-eight  years.  The  Young  Plan  had  had  a stormy  passage. 
During  the  summer  it  had  suffered  an  extraordinary  assault  from  a 
large  part  of  the  British  press  taking  its  cue  from  the  new  Laborite 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Philip  Snowden  had  decided  “to 
take  something  off  the  Latins,”  but  in  effect  he  increased  the  bur- 
den of  the  Germans.  He  carried  his  point  only  because  Briand 
and  Stresemann  yielded  rather  than  cause  a breakdown  which  might 
compromise  their  joint  task  of  European  pacification.  It  was  an 
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unedifying  spectacle,  which  would  surely  not  have  occurred,  could 
men  have  foreseen  that  within  a few  months  the  wealth-destroying 
crisis  would  be  upon  them,  with  the  cessation  of  American  loans  to 
Germany,  followed  ultimately  by  the  collapse  of  the  Young  Plan 
itself. 

A feature  of  the  Plan  which  survived  was  the  new  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  set  up  at  Basel  to  facilitate  financial 
dealings  between  nations. 

A political  counterpart  of  the  Young  Plan  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  garrisons  from  the  Rhineland  five  years  before  the  date 
required  by  the  Treaty.  Briand’s  promise  to  Stresemann  was 
faithfully  executed  in  June,  1930,  after  Stresemann’s  death. 

The  Hoover  Moratorium.  — During  the  following  year  the 
financial  skies  grew  ever  darker  till  Germany  could  see  no  way  out 
of  bankruptcy.  To  save  her  and  the  immense  American  private 
loans.  President  Hoover  suddenly  proposed  a general  moratorium 
for  one  year  from  July,  1931 : if  the  creditors  of  Germany  would 
excuse  her  from  payment  of  reparations,  the  United  States  would 
excuse  them  from  payments  on  their  war  debts.  The  French 
agreed  more  reluctantly  than  the  British,  since  the  moratorium 
would  cost  them  more  and  save  them  less,  and  since  they  felt  sure 
it  would  mean  the  death  of  reparations. 

The  following  year  Chancellor  Briining  declared  in  all  good  faith 
that  a resumption  of  payments  was  impossible.  At  the  Conference 
of  Lausanne  the  unsolved  reparations  problem  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  buried. 

The  Death  of  Reparations  and  Debts.  — However,  the  creditors 
made  the  validity  of  the  burial  order  depend  upon  their  being  able 
in  their  turn  to  make  satisfactory  settlements  with  the  United 
States.  This  reopened  an  old  controversy.  In  1922  Britain, 
yielding  to  American  insistence,  had  funded  her  American  debt 
independently  and  thereby  incurred  reproaches  from  her  European 
colleagues. 

Years  later  Paris  and  Washington  came  to  an  agreement. 
Always  Americans  had  maintained  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  war  debts  and  reparations ; the  French  parliament,  on 
the  contrary,  regarded  the  agreement  and  the  Young  Plan  as  one 
‘'homogeneous  and  indivisible”  whole.  France  consistently  held 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  reconstruct  her  devastated 
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regions  at  her  own  expense  and  at  the  same  time  pay  huge  sums  to 
her  former  allies ; if  Germany  paid  reparations  regularly,  France 
would  make  regular  payments  to  the  United  States  (and  to  Britain 
also),  but  not  otherwise.  The  only  comfort  the  French  had 
received  from  the  Hoover  moratorium  was  that  it  did  link  up  Ger- 
man reparations  with  Allied  payments  to  the  United  States. 
Afterwards  President  Hoover  refused  to  admit  any  change  of 
position,  and  accordingly  in  December,  1932,  Premier  Herriot 
loyally  appealed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment then  due,  and  to  ask  for  revision  afterwards.  The  Chamber 
refused,  Herriot  resigned,  and  the  payment  was  suspended.  This 
decision  caused  an  explosion  of  indignation  in  the  American  press, 
but  in  June,  1933,  the  French  example  was  followed  by  Britain  and 
nearly  all  the  other  debtors.  In  1935  the  American  Congress  still 
remained  obdurate,  but  unless  it  relented  and  agreed  either  to 
drastic  revision  downwards  or  to  payment  in  goods  and  services, 
war  debts  appeared  likely  to  follow  reparations  to  their  tomb  at 
Lausanne. 

The  handling  of  both  questions  was  characterized  on  all  sides, 
at  one  time  or  another,  when  not  always,  by  an  almost  incredible 
absence  of  enlightened  self-interest,  and  of  that  magnanimity  which 
is  often  the  best  policy.  Yet  in  nearly  every  country  the  press  and 
the  people  blindly  maintained  that  their  own  government  had  been 
unduly  weak  or  generous ; there  was  a general  incapacity  to  realize 
the  mental  and  material  situation  of  the  opposing  parties. 

The  Consequences  of  Monetary  Disturbances.  — The  difficulty 
in  settling  these  questions  was  in  part  the  cause  and  in  part  the 
result  of  unsettled  monetary  and  trade  conditions.  The  effects  of 
the  War  itself,  together  with  the  early  efforts  at  reconstruction, 
produced  depreciation  of  currencies  among  all  the  continental 
belligerents.  This  depreciation  was  in  many  cases  accentuated 
by  pressure  for  payment  of  reparations  or  debts  and  the  resulting 
uncertainty  for  the  future.  With  fluctuating  and  devaluated 
currencies  it  was  politically  impossible  to  induce  parliaments  to 
endorse  debt-funding  agreements  which  would  satisfy  creditors 
remaining  on  a gold  basis : the  debtors  imagined  they  were  being 
asked  to  pay  several  times  too  much. 

After  years  of  struggle  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  other 
currencies  were  stabilized.  Then  came  the  financial  whirlwind 
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inaugurating  the  “Great  Depression. ’’  Even  Britain  was  forced 
off  the  gold  standard  in  1931,  and  the  United  States  followed. 
So  unstable  did  the  exchanges  become  that  men  witnessed  the 
strange  and  uneconomic  spectacle  of  consignments  of  gold  passing 
each  other  in  mid- Atlantic.  The  devaluated  pound  and  dollar 
dragged  down  many  other  moneys  with  them.  In  1935  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  formed  a little  “gold  bloc”  grimly 
resolved  never,  or  never  again,  to  devaluate  but  merely  to  deflate. 
The  downward  race  between  sinking  currencies  had  a disastrous 
effect  upon  international  trade,  as  the  countries  whose  moneys  were 
sound  adopted  higher  tariffs  and  fixed  smaller  quotas  to  combat  the 
“dumping”  of  cheap  goods,  Such  defensive  action  inevitably 
provoked  “retaliatory  tariffs”  and  other  forms  of  reprisal.  Thus 
trade  between  nations  was  withering  away  and  social  well-being 
was  declining  in  consequence. 
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Here,  amid  beauty  indescribable,  stands  the  physical  means  for  the  getting  together, 
in  understanding,  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

What  Is  the  League  ? — People  often  fancy  that  the  League  is  a 
political  institution  in  Geneva.  In  reality  the  League  is  ourselves 
in  other  words,  our  own  country)  in  co-operation  with  fifty- 
eight  other  States  Members.  True,  it  is  at  Geneva  that  we  collab- 
orate, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Permanent  Secretariat 
housed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Nations,  as  well  as  through  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Council,  and  their  committees. 

The  Covenant.  — The  Treaty  of  Versailles  established  the  frame- 
work of  the  League  (Chapter  LXVI)  upon  the  basis  of  a solemn 
Convenant  consisting  of  a Preamble  and  twenty-six  articles.  The 
spirit  and  the  aims  of  its  authors  are  set  forth  in  the  eloquent  words 
of  the  Preamble : 

"THE  HIGH  CONTRACTING  PARTIES 
In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  "to  achieve  inter- 
national peace  and  security 
by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war, 
by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honourable  relations  between  nations, 
by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  undertakings  of  international  law  as  the 
actual  rule  of  conduct  among  Governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty 
obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organised  peoples  with  one  another. 
Agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 
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The  various  articles  indicate  how  this  high  purpose  is  to  be 
achieved.  Among  those  most  frequently  cited  are  the  following : 

Article  8,  which  provides  for  the  reduction  of  national  arma- 
ments “to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and 
(with)  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obli- 
gations.’’ Imposing  world  conferences  have  been  held  in  a vain 
endeavor  to  honor  this  undertaking. 

Article  10  binds  all  Members  “to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence”  of  all  other  Members.  Nations  like  Canada,  at  a 
safe  distance  from  danger  zones,  have  been  chary  about  accepting 
such  grave  responsibilities,  while  the  most  exposed  countries,  like 
Persia,  China,  Ethiopia,  and  small  states  in  Europe,  cling  to  it  as  to 
the  “central  pillar  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.”  In  the  early  years 
of  the  League  Canada,  sought  in  vain  to  have  it  suppressed. 

Article  11  admits  that  “any  circumstances  whatever  which 
threaten  to  disturb  international  peace”  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  League. 

Articles  13-15  contain  the  machinery  for  peaceful  settlements. 

Article  16  is  the  “formidable”  part  of  the  Covenant.  It  pre- 
scribes the  punishment  or  “sanctions”  for  a violator  of  the  solemn 
promise  not  to  go  to  war ; first  come  the  economic  and  financial 
measures,  and  then,  if  necessary,  the  military,  naval,  or  aerial  action 
to  restrain  the  aggressor.  Article  16,  like  Article  10,  divides  the 
Members  into  two  camps ; some  shrink  from  its  responsibilities, 
while  others  want  to  feel  secure  in  its  shelter ; the  former  advocate 
moral  suasion ; the  latter  are  convinced  that  sometimes  mere  right 
and  reason  are  not  enough,  but  that,  as  President  Wilson  had  said, 
“force  must  be  in  the  background.” 

Article  18  stipulates  that  no  new  treaty  shall  be  binding  until 
registered  with  (and  published  by)  the  Secretariat.  This  provision 
removes  the  danger  of  secret  treaties. 

Article  19  is  the  most  vital  and  significant  of  all ; it  recognizes 
the  inescapable  necessity  of  evolution  in  international  relations ; 
it  says  that  the  Assembly  may  advise  the  reconsideration  of 
“treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable,”  or  “the  consideration 
of  international  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world.”  Up  to  1935  no  frank  effort  had  been  made  to 
apply  it ; the  “sated  and  satisfied”  countries,  big  or  little,  were  not 
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enthusiastic  over  it ; the  discontented  or  dispossessed  Powers  would 
have  hked  to  put  it  in  motion,  but  they  knew  they  could  not  as  yet 
secure  unanimity  in  the  Assembly.  For  in  all  such  matters,  the 
rule  of  unanimity  prevails;  this  rule  safeguards  the  “sacred 


A Typical  Session  of  the  League  Assembly 

Delegates  of  the  sixty  nations  are  seated  alphabetically — Abyssinia,  Albania, 
Austria,  and  so  on.  Only  the  first  row  shows  here.  In  front  are  secretaries  and 
interpreters.  On  the  sides  are  the  newspaper  men  from  all  over  the  world.  Ad- 
dressing the  Assembly  is  its  president,  Herr  Sandler,  of  Sweden. 

sovereignty”  of  each  state,  but  it  often  paralyzes  salutary  action. 

Article  20  abrogates  all  previous  agreements  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Covenant. 

Article  22  defines  the  Mandates  System. 

Article  23  outlines  the  duties  of  the  League  in  the  sphere  of  social 
betterment. 

The  almost  world-wide  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  after  the 
War  struck  students  of  political  science  as  something  of  a miracle. 
It  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Yet  during  the  following  fifteen 
years,  many  States  Members  made  conscientious  endeavor  to  live 
up  to  their  new  obligations  and  help  usher  in  a better  age  such  as 
had  been  visioned  by  President  Wilson  and  his  supporters  in  many 
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lands.  But  the  rejection  of  the  League  by  its  chief  founder’s  own 
country  made  complete  success  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  Secretariat.  — For  the  effective  execution  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  program  of  the  Covenant,  the  Per- 
manent Secretariat  was  organized  in  appropriate  sections  which 
collaborate  with  the  various  committees  of  the  League.  In  1935, 
apart  from  administrative  services,  there  were  Sections  entrusted 
with  such  subjects  as  the  fol- 
lowing : Minorities,  Mandates, 

Opium  Traffic  and  Social 
Questions,  Disarmament,  In- 
formation (general).  Finance, 

Economics,  Communication 
and  Transit,  Public  Health, 

Intellectual  Co-operation. 

One  aspect  of  the  League 
might  be  entitled  Co-operation 
in  the  Works  of  Peace ; the 
other.  Co-operation  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  War. 

THE  WORKS  OF  PEACE 

Refugees.  — The  World  War 
left  many  countries  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  a state 
of  tragic  disorganization  en- 
gendering social  and  economic 
chaos.  In  this  domain  the 
League  soon  rendered  signal  services.  The  gallant  Dr.  Nansen  of 
Norway,  the  intrepid  explorer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  re- 
patriation of  half  a million  war  prisoners  and  the  succoring  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  refugees,  Russian,  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Bulga- 
rian, and  settling  them  wherever  possible,  — in  Syria,  Erivan, 
Greece,  France,  or  South  America,  — with  the  aid  of  substantial 
international  loans.  In  1933  similar  help,  but  on  a small  scale, 
was  offered  the  refugees  from  Hitlerite  Germany. 

Financial  Reconstruction.  — An  equally  great  humanitarian 
triumph  was  achieved  by  the  League’s  Financial  Organization  in 
salvaging  the  monetary  system  of  Austria  in  1922,  and  thus  saving 
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the  young  Republic  from  economic  destruction.  In  1923  similar 
services  were  rendered  to  Hungary,  and  in  later  years  to  China  as 
well  as  to  lesser  states.  The  Great  Depression  beginning  in  1930 
necessitated  a renewal  of  financial  crusading  on  the  part  of  the 
League’s  experts.  Meanwhile,  the  special  or  periodical  studies  and 
reports  on  economic  and  monetary  problems  published  by  the 
League  were  proving  of  inestimable  value  to  governments  and 
private  associations  in  many  lands. 

Economic  Conference,  1927.  — The  supreme  effort  of  the  League 
in  the  economic  sphere  was  made  in  1927  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Arthur  Salter.  A real  World  Economic  Conference  assembled 
at  Geneva  in  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  optimism.  Society 
was  recovering  from  the  shattering  effects  of  the  War,  and  the 
Conference  made  wise  recommendations  for  hastening  its  progress. 
It  urged  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade,  the 
reorganization  of  industry,  and  the  organization  of  agriculture, 
nationally  and  internationally. 

This  Conference  had  “a  good  Press”;  from  Geneva  it  had 
pointed  the  way  of  prosperity ; but  in  the  national  capitals 
economic  nationalism  soon  regained  its  momentarily  shaken  as- 
cendancy. When  the  crisis  came,  nearly  all  the  governments 
were  doing,  and  continued  more  and  more  to  do,  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  they  had  agreed  upon  in  1927.  Even  the  “Tariff 
Truce”  earnestly  advocated  at  Geneva  by  the  British  Labor 
Government  in  1930  was  rejected,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  following  year  Great  Britain  felt  constrained  to  join  in  the 
tariff  and  protectionist  warfare  long  waged  by  most  other 
countries. 

The  London  Conference  of  1933.  — In  the  meantime  both  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  had  abandoned  the  gold  standard. 
Economic,  financial,  and  monetary  conditions  were  chaotic  through- 
out the  world.  A universal  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference 
was  held  in  London  in  1933  but  with  the  aid  of  the  League’s  tech- 
nical services.  A modest  agreement  for  the  control  of  production 
was  reached  among  the  wheat-exporting  countries,  but  the  United 
States  refused  the  “gold  countries’”  demand  for  an  immediate 
stabilization  of  moneys  on  account  chiefly  of  its  domestic  policy  of 
raising  prices.  Accordingly,  the  London  Conference  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  its  promoters. 
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Transit.  — Article  23  of  the  Covenant  obliges  Member  States  to 
''maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  transit.”  In  this 
domain  the  League’s  Transit  Organization  has  accomplished 
patiently  an  immense  and  varied  task  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
overcoming  obstacles  to  freedom  of  international  intercourse.  It 
has  included  within  its  purview  everything  from  road-signaling 
and  the  lighting  of  coasts  to  passports  and  calendar  reform. 

International  Health.  — The  work  of  the  League’s  Health  Organ- 
ization is  more  widely  known,  as  it  makes  a greater  popular  appeal. 
Under  its  leadership  the  principle  of  international  health  control 
has  been  universally  accepted.  Its  scientific  investigations  into 
sanitary  conditions,  diseases,  epidemics,  serums,  proceeds  without 
interruption  in  five  continents.  Its  intelligence  system  operates 
by  telegraph  and  radio  from  Geneva  and  Singapore  to  the  great 
advantage  especially  of  the  ports  and  maritime  populations.  Its 
advice  is  sought  by  governments  which  otherwise  show  little  inter- 
est in  League  work ; and  its  influence  is  a link  between  East  and 
West. 

Opium.  — In  its  war  upon  the  drug  traffic,  the  League’s  aim  is 
to  reduce  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  drugs  to  medicinal  and 
scientific  requirements.  Under  the  treaties  of  1925  and  1931 
important  steps  were  taken  toward  establishing  a world  control  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  drugs. 

Women  and  Children.  — Another  committee  has  been  effec- 
tively engaged  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  League  in  developing 
the  protection  of  women  and  advancing  child  welfare. 

Slavery.  — By  a treaty  (or  "Convention”)  of  1926  the  Member 
States  pledged  themselves  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and  to 
abolish  slavery  in  any  form.  Regular  slavery  still  existed  in 
Liberia,  Ethiopia,  Burma,  and  Nepal,  while  forced  labor  prevailed 
more  widely.  Upon  the  insistence  of  the  British  Government  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Slavery  was  set  up  in  1933.  By  1935 
gratifying  progress  had  been  reported  from  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  although  in  September  Italy  suddenly  brought  the 
gravest  accusations  against  Ethiopia. 

Humanitarian  Work.  — The  humanitarian  work  of  the  League 
extends  also  to  the  relief  of  peoples  stricken  by  earthquakes  and 
other  calamities,  to  penal  and  prison  reform,  and  to  many  other 
fields  of  helpfulness. 
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The  mere  cash  value  of  the  good  accomplished  in  these  various 
ways  has  amounted  to  many  times  what  the  whole  League  has  cost 
its  members  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence. 

Mandates.  — The  Mandates  Commission  has  a duty  to  perform 
which  is  both  social  and  political,  and  it  has  performed  it  unfalter- 
ingly. The  Mandate  System  is  intended  gradually  to  prepare  the 
native  races  in  these  former  German  colonies  and  Turkish  terri- 
tories for  political  freedom.  Consequently  the  administration  is 
to  be  conducted  in  their  interests ; the  slave  -trade  is  to  be  pro- 
hibited and  abuses  in  the  arms  and  liquor  traffics  suppressed.  Nor 
are  the  indigenous  populations  to  be  trained  for  any  military  serv- 
ice beyond  police  and  home  defense  duties.  The  Commission’s 
sessions  have  been  faithfully  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Mandatory  Powers,  e.g.,  Britain,  France,  Japan,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  its  advice  is  given  close  attention. 
In  1932  the  Council  agreed  that  the  British  mandate  for  Irak  was 
no  longer  necessary,  and  Irak  became  a Member  of  the  League. 
French  policy  aims  at  preparing  Syria  to  follow  Irak’s  example.  / 

Minorities.  — The  protection  of  racial  minorities  in  Baltic  and^ 
Central  and  Eastern  European  states  has  proved  a more  compli- 
cated and  relatively  ungrateful  task.  The  minorities  number  in 
all  some  30,000,000.  They  are  free  citizens  of  the  states  to  which 
they  belong,  but  ultimately  they  must  become  incorporated  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  Treaties  guar- 
antee these  minorities  free  use  of  their  language  and  religion,  and 
general  equality  of  treatment  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
Complaints  are  handled  by  the  Council  of  the  League  or  referred 
to  the  Hague  Court.  Injustices  are  often  remedied,  but  it  is  a 
difficult  and  delicate  business.  In  1934  Poland  threw  off  its 
obligations  toward  the  League  in  this  matter,  on  the  ground  that 
other  Powers  like  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  were  not  similarly 
bound.  It  was  a question  of  national  prestige. 

The  Saar.  — An  experiment  in  international  government  which 
worked  out  extremely  well  was  the  League’s  administration  of  the 
Saar  district  from  1920  to  1935.  The  Governing  Commission  was 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  while  insuring  France 
full  liberty  to  exploit  the  coal  mines  which  were  allowed  her  in 
compensation  for  the  willful  damage  done  by  the  Germans  to  French 
mines  at  the  close  of  the  War.  With  infinite  patience  and  com- 
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mendable  skill  the  Commission  discharged  its  onerous  duties  for 
fifteen  years.  Finally  in  1935  was  held  the  plebiscite  by  which  the 
people  were  to  decide  whether  to  remain  under  League  control,  or 
to  unite  with  France,  or  to  reunite  with  Germany.  Thanks  to 
effective  international  policing,  which  the  French  wisely  left  to 
British  and  other  troops,  — thanks  also  to  Hitler’s  sensible  atti- 
tude, — the  dreaded  days  of  plebiscite  passed  by  in  perfect  order, 
and  the  Saar  voted  itself  back 
almost  unanimously,  and 
amidst  popular  rejoicings,  into 
the  German  Fatherland. 

Danzig  Free  City. — A some- 
what similar  experiment,  but 
without  the  welcome  time- 
limit, is  being  attempted  in  the 
self-governing  City  of  Danzig. 

This  German  port  found  itself 
isolated  in  the  “Pofish  Corri- 
dor” and  subjected  to  Polish 
control  of  its  foreign  relations. 

The  role  of  the  League’s  High 
Commissioner  is  to  establish 
good  relations  not  only  between 
Poles  and  Germans,  but  also 
between  the  new  Hitlerite  ma- 
jority  and  the  opposition 
parties. 

Intellectual  Co-operation.  — 

Through  a multiplicity  of  chan- 
nels, the  League’s  Organization 
for  Intellectual  Co-operation  seeks  to  co-ordinate  internationally 
the  efforts  of  learned  societies,  of  poets  and  artists  and  scientists, 
of  teachers  and  students  who,  in  their  own  countries,  are  working 
both  for  the  advancement  of  culture  and  for  a better  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples.  The  liberality  of  the  French  Government 
has  provided  a home  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  Paris,  for  the  Institute 
of  Intellectual  Co-operation,  the  staff  of  which  works  under  the 
direction  of  the  League’s  Committee.  In  Rome  is  a second  aux- 
iliary organ,  the  Educational  Cinematographic  Institute. 


Danzig  on  the  Mottlau 
Sharp  against  the  river’s  edge  rise  the 
shops  and  business  houses  of  the  Free  City 
of  Danzig. 
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PREVENTION  OF  WAR 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  one  may  distinguish  two  main  aspects 
of  the  League  of  Nations  : Co-operation  in  the  Works  of  Peace  and 
Co-operation  for  the  Prevention  of  War.  In  the  former  sphere 
success  has  been  the  rule  — within  the  limits  of  budgetary  allow- 
ances, — except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  World  Economic 

Conference  of  1927,  the  League 
had  given  advice  which  con- 
flicted directly  with  the  pre- 
vailing policies  and  supposed 
material  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  day. 

Disarmament  and  Security. 

— In  the  latter  sphere  success 
has  been  more  spasmodic  and 
less  convincing.  Under  the  i 
pressure  of  their  peoples’  long-  j 
ing  for  peace  and  horror  of  war, 
the  governments  (and  more  es- 
pecially their  experts)  have 
spent  a vast  deal  of  time  in 
debating  the  problem  of  Dis- 
armament and  Security.  Not  . 
only  does  Article  8 of  the  I 
Covenant  take  cognizance  of  both  terms  of  this  problem,  but  at  j 
Versailles  the  Allies  had  formally  declared  their  intention  of  dis-  ' 
arming  after  Germany  had  been  effectively  disarmed ; this,  they  5 
said,  would  be  “one  of  the  most  fruitful  preventatives  of  war.” 
Division  into  Two  Camps.  — If  after  fifteen  years  of  committees  ^ 
and  conferences  and  pacts,  disarmament  has  not  occurred  nor  “ 
security  been  established,  the  fundamental  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  persistent  and  apparently  inevitable  division  of  the 
Member  States  into  two  camps.  The  French  and  the  “New 
Nationalities,”  and  other  peoples  who  felt  themselves  insecure, 
have  been  inclined  to  say:  “First  guarantee  our  security  by 
straight,  categorical,  and  unequivocal  promises  to  come  immediately 
to  our  aid  in  case  we  are  victims  of  aggression,  and  then  we  will  be 
only  too  willing  to  disarm.” 


Courtesy  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Toppling  the  Idol 

This  cartoon  by  Nelson  Harding  shows 
the  members  of  the  League  pulling  War 
off  his  pedestal. 
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Great  Britain,  and  more  especially  the  Dominions,  as  well  as 
the  Scandinavian  nations  and  non-members  like  the  United  States, 
— in  other  words,  the  peoples  to  whom  geography  has  been  kind,  and 
who  feel  reasonably  safe,  — are  wont  to  reverse  the  terms  of  the 
problem,  and  to  advocate  disarmament  first  as  a means  to  security. 

Efforts  to  combine  these  opposing  views  in  one  great  synthesis 
might  have  succeeded  had  the  times  not  been  so  badly  “out  of 
joint.”  Yet  their  lack  of  success  has  helped  keep  the  times  from 
improving.  It  is  the  same  vicious  circle  as  we  have  observed  in  the 
domain  of  reparations  and  debts. 

The  Withdrawal  of  the  United  States.  — The  first  manifestation 
of  the  divergent  attitude  goes  back  to  1919.  Clemenceau  con- 
sidered the  League  too  flimsy.  His  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee for  framing  the  Covenant  observed:  “We  have  built  a 
Temple  of  Peace,  but  alas!  it  has  a leaky  roof!”  Accordingly 
j Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  granted  him  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  by 

: which  the  United  States  and  Britain  agreed  to  come  to  the  rescue 

I of  France  if  she  were  wantonly  attacked.  Through  Wilson’s  defeat 

I and  his  country’s  withdrawal,  the  Guarantee  lapsed.  These 

' events  proved  calamitous  in  their  consequences  to  world  peace  and 

recovery.  The  rejection  by  the  world’s  greatest  republic  of  its 
1 own  President’s  program  left  a disproportionate  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  others,  and  condemned  the  League  almost  certainly 
to  become  what  the  Japanese  could  tauntingly  call  it  in  1934,  — 

I “a  powerless  institute.” 

J Washington  Conference,  1922.  — At  times  progress  was  made  by 
I agreement.  For  example,  in  1922,  outside  the  League,  a Naval 
Conference  was  held  in  Washington,  and  achieved  a ten-year  truce, 

1 with  the  establishment  of  fixed  ratios  in  capital  ships  as  follows : 
Great  Britain  5,  United  States  5,  Japan  3,  France  and  Italy  If 
j [or,  1.66]  each. 

At  the  same  time  the  “Nine-Power  Treaty”  and  other  agree- 
ments were  signed  guaranteeing  the  sovereignty  of  China,  the 
“Open  Door”  principle,  the  respect  of  existing  island  possessions 
in  the  Pacific,  and  recording  the  abandonment  of  the  Anglo- 
I Japanese  Alliance.  This  last  step  reassured  public  opinion  in  the 
I United  States  and  in  certain  Dominions. 

j Geneva  Protocol,  1924.  — Within  the  League  most  of  the  nations 
: of  the  world  were  seeking  to  organize  peace.  In  1924  the  two 
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Prime  Ministers  MacDonald  and  Herriot  sponsored  a far-reaching 
plan  based  essentially  on  the  three  ideas  of  Arbitration,  Security, 
and  Disarmament.  This  .Geneva  Protocol  indicated  refusal  to 
arbitrate  as  the  test  of  aggression,  and  provided  an  automatic 
system  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes.  The  Council  would 
have  power  to  impose  a truce,  and  to  declare  a blockade  against  the 
nation  that  broke  it.  Here  at  last  was  a system  which  would  give 
full  satisfaction  to  the  “security  group’’  of  Member  States,  but  the 
Conservative  Government  which  succeeded  the  Laborites  in 
England  a few  weeks  later  was  alarmed  at  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  obligations  implied  in  the  Protocol,  and  promptly 
repudiated  it.  (The  provision  for  a blockade  was  especially  dan- 
gerous to  Britain  as  it  might  force  her  into  a quarrel  with  the  United 
States  over  the  old  questions  of  neutral  rights  and  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.) 

Nevertheless,  further  developments  in  the  fields  of  arbitration 
and  security  were  very  often  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Protocol.  <1 

The  Locarno  Agreements,  1925.  — Indeed  one  may  say  that  the 
Locarno  Agreements,  arrived  at  a year  later,  through  the  friendly 
collaboration  of  Stresemann,  Briand,  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
were  a minor  Geneva  Protocol  applied  within  strictly  defined 
geographical  limits.  The  chief  novelty  of  “Locarno”  was  that 
Britain  and  Italy  agreed  to  defend  the  frontier  between  Germany 
and  Belgium  and  France  in  case  either  side  were  to  violate  it. 

These  treaties  resulted  in  the  entrance  of  Germany  into  the 
League  of  1926.  There  she  played  her  part  for  about  six  years. 

The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact.  — The  next  great  atempt  at  exorcising 
the  war  demon  sought  universality  once  more.  In  1928  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact  bound  the  nations,  including  the  United  States  and 
Kussia,  to  renounce  war  absolutely  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  (Bona  fide  self-defense  was  permitted.) 

There  were  hopes  that  the  United  States  would  be  wilfing  in 
future  to  help  restrain  a violator  of  this  solemn  pledge.  These 
hopes,  up  to  1935,  had  proved  vain. 

Arbitration.  — On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  arbitration  was 
growing  in  popularity,  and  by  1933  there  were  in  existence  over  three 
hundred  arbitration  treaties  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
two  or  more  nations. 
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Concerning  Gas  and  Bacteria  Warfare.  — By  1933  also,  thirty- 
four  states  had  ratified  a League  agreement  for  the  prohibition  of 
bacteriological  and  poison-gas  warfare.  Unhappily,  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  preparing  chemical  warfare  in  time  of  peace, 
for  fear  some  aggressor  might  violate  the  aforesaid  agreement. 

The  Disarmament  Conference,  1932.  — For  years  the  League’s 
committees  had  been  preparing  for  a supreme  attempt  to  achieve 


Signing  the  Locarno  Treaty 

M.  Briand  is  shown  addressing  his  colleagues  in  the  Locarno  Room  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  London. 


reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  accompanied  by  such 
guarantees  of  mutual  protection  or  “collective  security”  as  might 
be  considered  indispensable  by  the  unsafe  nations. 

Finally,  in  1932  the  long-expected  Conference  assembled  in 
Geneva  under  the  presidency  of  Arthur  Henderson,  the  British 
Labor  leader.  Fate  was  against  it : the  political  situation  could 
not  have  been  more  adverse.  Japan  was  successfully  defying  the 
League  in  Manchuria ; Hitlerism  was  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  Germany.  Security  seemed  for  the  time  being  quite 
Utopian ; and  without  security,  no  disarmament.  Excellent  and 
often  truly  conciliatory  proposals  were  put  forward  at  different 
times  by  different  governments.  In  March,  1933,  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald  made  a dramatic  appearance  at  Geneva  in  the  brave 
hope  of  breaking  the  deadlock  and  saving  the  Conference  with  his 
new  Draft  Convention  full  of  good  ideas. 
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The  Collapse  of  the  Conference.  — The  practical  collapse  of  the 
Conference  occurred  finally  over  the  question  of  equality  for 
Germany ; especially  equality  in  the  right  to  arm.  By  a Declara- 
tion of  December  11,  1932,  five  Great  Powers  had  acknowledged 
Germany’s  “equality  of  rights  in  a system  which  would  provide 
security  for  all.”  A month  later  Hitler  was  Chancellor ; in  March, 
1933,  “Nazism”  was  in  control  of  the  Reich.  The  reaction  in 
France  and  other  countries  was  one  of  consternation.  In  October 
Britain  agreed  with  France  to  adjourn  the  effect  of  their  Declara- 
tion by  insisting  upon  a probationary  or  trial  period  of  eight  years 
before  equality  was  fully  granted  in  practice.  Hitler  retorted  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  from  the 
League  itself.  No  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  was  sum- 
moned in  1934-1935.  Special  committees  worked  quietly,  amidst  a 
rocking  world. 

On  March  16,  1935,  Hitler  denounced  the  armaments  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  Germany  would  now  re-arm  as  she 
thought  fit.  Her  startled  neighbors  drew  together ; from  Geneva 
they  sent  Berlin  a severe  admonition;  and  at  Stresa,  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  agreed  to  work  in  concert.  However,  shortly 
afterwards  Britain  felt  compelled  to  deal  directly  with  Hitler  and 
to  avoid  a disastrous  naval  competition  by  allowing  the  Reich  to 
build  up  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  British  strength.  Meanwhile 
France  had  isolated  Germany  through  a network  of  security 
agreements  among  her  uneasy  neighbors,  including  Russia  but  not 
Poland. 

The  outlook  was  discouraging,  especially  as  the  situation  became 
painfully  complicated  by  Mussolini’s  attitude  toward  Ethiopia. 
We  must  lead  up  to  this  subject  by  recalling  succinctly  the  history 
of  the  League’s  handling  of  political  disputes  between  nations. 

POLITICAL  DISPUTES 

In  five  cases  the  League  stopped  hostilities  actually  begun.  In 
how  many  cases  did  it  prevent  violence  from  beginning?  Can 
one  ever  know  how  many  ships  a beacon  light  saves  from  running 
on  the  reefs? 

Five  Wars  Brewing.  — The  five  cases  were : (1)  the  quarrel 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  beginning  in  1920,  over  the  posses- 
sion of  Vilna;  fighting  was  stopped  but  Poland  held  the  town  a 
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Polish  general  had  seized.  (2)  The  border  brawl  between  Albania 
and  Yugoslavia  in  1921 ; the  CounciFs  threat  of  an  economic  block- 
ade nipped  in  the  bud  another  Balkan  War.  (3)  The  Greco- 
Bulgarian  clash  of  1925 ; frontiers  were  violated  and  fighting  had 
begun ; stiU  another  Balkan  imbroglio  was  beginning  when  Bulgaria 
appealed  to  the  League  under  Article  10  of  the  Covenant.  The 
CounciFs  success  in  meeting  the  emergency  was  complete.  It 
ordered  a truce  and  sent  out  two  Commissions.  Greece  paid  a 
fine ; and  both  governments  acquiesced  immediately  in  the 
Council’s  decisions.  (4)  The  Irak  frontier  dispute  between 
Britain,  as  Mandatory  Power,  and  Turkey  whose  troops  had  passed 
into  Irak.  Through  the  Council  and  the  Hague  Court  this  case 
was  satisfactorily  settled ; in  1932  both  Turkey  and  Irak  became 
Members  of  the  League.  (5)  The  state  of  war  arising  in  1932  out 
of  Peru’s  seizure  of  the  Colombian  port  of  Leticia.  A League 
Commission  went  to  the  spot  and  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Peruvian  troops.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  CounciFs  action 
resulted  in  tha  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  two  States 
concerned. 

The  Corfu  Affair.  — All  together,  fifty  disputes  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Geneva  by  1935.  Usually  the  Council  was  able  either  to 
effect  a settlement  or  contribute  toward  it.  In  the  “Corfu  affair” 
in  1923,  when  Mussolini  occupied  this  Greek  island  as  an  act  of 
self-assertion,  he  refused  the  CounciFs  arbitration  but  accepted 
that  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  (of  the  Great  Powers). 
This  aversion  to  discussing  on  equal  terms  with  the  smaller  states 
was  characteristic  of  the  Duce’s  general  attitude.  Nevertheless 
the  Council  vigorously  affirmed  its  right  to  deal  with  all  such  cases. 

The  Chaco  Dispute.  — The  tragic  struggle  (1928-1934)  over  the 
Chaco  region  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  proved  too  distant 
and  difficult  for  the  League  to  settle  promptly.  Its  task  was 
complicated  by  the  establishment  of  a rival  authority  in  the  Pan- 
American  Union’s  Commission  (including  the  United  States)  to 
which  the  combatants  would  appeal  turn  about.  In  1933  a League 
Commission  visited  the  Chaco.  When  in  1934  Paraguay  rejected 
the  Assembly’s  decision  in  the  matter,  the  Council  decreed  an 
embargo  upon  the  export  of  arms  to  that  belligerent.  Thereupon 
Paraguay,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  Japan,  announced  her 
withdrawal  from  the  League.  This  new  setback  strengthened  the 
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conviction  of  those  in  many  lands  who  had  always  held  that  the 
League  must  have  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  if  it  was  to  save 
civihzation.  Yet  the  authority  which  is  based  upon  power 
presupposed  the  loyal  presence  in  the  League  of  practically  all 
great  nations.  Therein  lay  the  dilemma  confronting  Geneva,  as 
had  been  already  illustrated  in  a much  graver  failure. 

The  Manchuria  Affair.  — Manchuria,  although  legally  under 
Chinese  sovereignty  and  inhabited  principally  by  Chinese  people, 
was  traversed  by  railways  over  which  Japan  and  Russia  held  im- 
portant treaty  rights.  Discord  was  chronic  among  the  three  gov- 
ernments concerned.  Suddenly  on  September  18,  1931,  just  when 
Britain  was  in  the  throes  of  a financial  crisis,  Japanese  railway 
troops  opened  a bombardment  on  Chinese  towns.  China  appealed 
to  Geneva,  placing  her  case  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  League. 

During  the  long-drawn  and  painful  proceedings  which  followed, 
the  Council  used  every  proper  means  of  investigation,  persuasion, 
and  conciliation ; but  its  Great  Power  members  were  not  ready  to 
constrain  Japan.  The  Island  Empire  is  the  first;  truly  Asiatic 
State  to  attain  greatness  through  sea-power.  Its  geographic 
position  makes  it  invulnerable  unless  it  were  pressed  upon  by  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  (and  perhaps  Russia)  acting  together. 

In  view  of  the  absence  from  Geneva  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  the  British  Government  felt  compulsion  to  be  impossible, 
even  if  desirable.  Washington’s  support  of  the  Council  was 
variable;  and  unfortunately  when,  in  January,  1932,  the  United 
States  declared  against  recognition  of  any  situation  (meaning  the 
new  puppet  State  of  Manchukuo  invented  by  Japan)  created  in 
violation  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  the  British  Government’s  response 
missed  the  opportunity  of  establishing  closer  and  surer  collabora- 
tion with  the  American  Republic. 

Lord  Lytton’s  Report  proposed  that  Manchuria  should  be 
tutored  by  League  experts  and  that  Chinese  sovereignty  should  be 
upheld,  but  that  Japanese  interests  should  receive  special  con- 
sideration. The  Assembly  accepted  the  Report,  but,  rather  than 
yield,  Japan  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League,  March 
27,  1933. 

The  Council  had  shown  unwearying  patience  toward  Japan. 
The  latter  undoubtedly  had  serious  grievances  against  Chinese 
maladministration,  and  had  she  brought  her  case  before  the  League, 
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as  the  Covenant  bound  hereto  do,  she  would  have  been  accorded 
a very  sympathetic  hearing.  Her  great  sin  against  the  cause  of 
international  co-operation  and  friendship  was  that,  in  obstinate 
violation  of  the  Covenant,  and  especially  of  Article  10  to  which 
China  finally  appealed,  and  in  disregard  of  her  own  signature  of  the 
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Dairen,  Manchuria 


The  plaza  of  this  very  modern  looking  city  is  in  the  center  of  radiating  streets,  several 
of  which  lead  to  the  ice-free  harbor. 

Washington  Nine-Power  Treaty,  Japan,  or  rather  the  military 
I junta  which  had  obtained  control,  resolved  to  conquer  the  rich 
' territory  she  coveted. 

I The  Creation  of  Manchukuo.  — The  attitude  of  the  Members 
) of  the  League  toward  her  illicit  creation  of  the  “Empire  of  Man- 
chukuo” was  defined  by  the  Assembly  on  March  11,  1932,  when  it 
1 declared  against  recognizing  “any  situation,  treaty  or  agreement 
! which  may  be  brought  about  by  means  contrary  to  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  or  to  the  Pact  of  Paris”  (Kellogg  Pact), 
i Thus  the  full  Assembly  was  more  outspoken  than  the  Council; 
i its  declaration  was  a straight  condemnation  of  the  aggressor  in 
1 Manchuria.  However,  the  party  in  command  at  Tokyo  could  have 
, been  influenced  only  by  power ; it  was  contemptuous  of  interna- 

i tional  law  and  the  plighted  word.  It  dealt  the  League  ideal  a 

, well-nigh  fatal  blow. 
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Shanghai  Bombarded.  — The  ruthless  bombardment  of  the 
Chinese  city  of  Shanghai  was  a distinct  phase  of  the  quarrel. 
This  murderous  attack  was  in  retaliation  for  the  Chinese  boycott  of 
Japanese  goods  and  unfriendly  demonstrations  accompanying  it. 
Even  here  the  aggressors  harkened  to  the  voice  of  Geneva  only 
when  they  had  worked  havoc  in  Shanghai. 

Japan’s  Wants.  — In  the  eyes  of  Japanese  militarists  and  na- 
tionahsts,  who  still  dominated  thought  and  policy  in  1935,  the 
justification  of  the  aggression  of  their  army  leaders  lay  in  the  ideal 
that  “necessity  knows  no  law.”  Japan,  like  Germany  and  Italy, 
was  dynamic,  expansive,  and  deprived  of  raw  materials  and  rich 
colonies.  Her  would-be  emigrants,  especially  since  the  Crisis  of 
1930,  had  been  refused  a chance  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  the 
relatively  vacant  spaces  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands.  She  was 
striving  to  make  employment  at  home  through  intense  indus- 
trialization, but  the  Western  nations  accused  her  of  “social  dump- 
ing” and  threw  up  higher  tariff  walls  against  her  low-priced  exports. 

Accordingly,  her  rulers  struck  when  they  saw  their  opportunity. 
Their  example  proved  contagious,  and  with  similar  arguments, 
Italy,  or  rather  her  Dictator,  set  out  in  1935  to  flout  the  League, 
to  violate  the  Covenant  and  lesser  treaties,  and  to  conquer  his 
“Manchuria”  in  East  Africa. 

The  Hungarian-Yugoslav  Quarrel.  — Between  these  two  major 
conflicts  involving  two  great  and  expanding  Powers  came  a sharp 
and  bitter  clash  between  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia.  The  king  of 
the  latter  country  had  been  murdered  at  Marseilles  along  with  the 
French  Foreign  Minister.  The  terrorists  were  believed  to  have 
enjoyed  Hungarian  protection.  National  passion  rose  tumul- 
tuously in  Yugoslavia,  but  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Council 
on  December  5,  1934,  and  energetically  and  skillfully  handled. 
Peace  was  maintained  and  action  agreed  upon  against  international 
terrorism.  As  this  vindication  of  the  Council’s  authority  occurred 
in  the  same  session  as  reached  an  understanding  on  the  future 
plebiscite  in  the  Saar  (already  described),  the  League’s  prestige 
appeared  re-established,  when  suddenly  it  was  threatened  from 
another  quarter. 

Italy’s  Needs.  — Careful  students  of  international  affairs  had 
felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  Peace  Treaties  had  not  only  clipped 
Germany  too  close  and  tied  her  down  too  tight,  but  had  also  refused 
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Allied  Italy  her  longed-for  opportunity  to  expand.  When  her 
surplus  and  ever-increasing  population  was  refused  its  accustomed 
outlet  in  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  and  when  international 
trade  began  to  be  strangled  with  restrictions,  Italy’s  situation 
became  truly  disquieting.  Farsighted  statesmanship  on  the  part 
of  Britain  and  France  might  have  eased  the  pressure  by  asking  the 
League  to  transfer  to  their  hungry  neighbor  one  of  their  super- 
fluous Mandates.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Mussolini  really 
believed  in  the  League  or  felt  bound  by  its  solemn  Covenant,  he 
could  have  raised  the  question  under  Article  19,  and  thus  have 
launched  a legitimate  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  “starved” 
Powers  — the  “have-nots.”  Through  the  League,  Italy  could 
have  focussed  world  opinion  upon  the  immense  African  territories 
held  not  only  by  the  “saturated”  Empires  of  Britain  and  France 
but  also  by  very  small  nations  like  Belgium  and  Portugal.  But 
these  are  not  the  ways  of  dictators. 

Ethiopia  Threatened.  — Having  come  to  terms  with  France  and 
agreed  with  her  to  safeguard  Austrian  independence  against 
“Nazist”  Germany,  Mussolini  announced  his  decision  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  another  fellow  Member  of  the  League,  the 
historic  Ethiopian  Empire  ruled  over  by  the  Negus,  “the  Elng  of 
Kings.” 

Suddenly  announcing  that  the  Ethiopians  had  long  been  violating 
all  their  treaties  with  Italy  and  merited  condign  punishment,  the 
Duce  sent  against  these  primitive  people  the  most  highly  mechan- 
ized army  of  modern  times.  The  world  sickened  at  the  thought  of 
an  impending  butchery. 

The  League  in  Motion.  — Upon  Britain’s  insistence  and  France’s 
persuasion,  the  conciliatory  machinery  of  the  League  was  put  in 
motion  much  against  the  will  of  Mussolini.  The  Fascist  dictator- 
ship, like  others,  was  born  of  strife  and  must  live  by  struggle; 
it  preferred  conquest  to  legal  procedure;  and  Ethiopia  was  the 
last  potentially  rich  and  actually  tempting  prize  in  sight.  For  the 
“new-found  hypocritical  pacifism”  of  the  self-contained  empires, 
Mussolini  had  the  heartiest  contempt ; rather  would  he  imitate 
their  imperialistic  exploits  of  the  past.  Nevertheless,  reluctantly 
and  under  pressure,  the  Fascist  Government  came  to  Geneva  in 
September  and  delivered  a harsh  indictment  of  Ethiopia  before  the 
Council.  The  Negus  placed  the  good  right  and  safety  of  his 
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peoples  in  the  keeping  of  the  League.  Arduous  negotiations 
followed. 

On  September  11,  before  an  expectant  Assembly,  in  the  name 
of  a united  Britain,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  delivered  an  impressive 
and  unambiguous  statement : the  United  Kingdom  would  remain 
faithful  to  the  Covenant  and  to  the  ideal  of  “collective  security,” 
ready  if  necessary  to  join  the  other  Members  in  applying  sanctions 


Haile  Selassie,  the  Lion  of  Judah 
The  King  of  Ethiopia  is  shown  signing  the  Pact  of  Paris. 


(Article  16)  to  prevent  or  arrest  an  “unprovoked  aggression.” 
Everything  now  depended  upon  France,  who,  worried  over  Hitlerian 
Germany,  laid  great  store  by  her  recent  agreement  with  Italy.  In  a 
masterly  speech,  which  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  conciliation,  Laval 
appeared  to  place  France  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  League  and 
of  Britain.  Russia  and  the  lesser  nations  including  Canada 
followed  suit. 

Britain’s  Stand.  — If  Great  Britain  spoke  out  thus  with  unprec- 
edented clearness,  her  main  reasons  would  seem  to  be  the  following : 
(1)  Her  people  regretted  that  a firmer  stand  had  not  been  taken 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Sino- Japanese  dispute.  (2)  The 
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alarming  development  of  the  air  menace  had  brought  home  to 
Englishmen  their  new  essential  unity  with  the  Continent  (Prime 
Minister  Baldwin  had  said  : “Our  frontier  is  upon  the  Rhine”)  ; 
hence  the  recent  growth  of  the  conviction  that  British  security  can 
be  found  henceforth  only  collectively  and  not  in  isolation.  (3)  The 
threatened  destruction,  cold-blooded  and  scientific,  of  an  ancient 
but  feeble  and  primitive  people  (and  a fellow-Member  of  the 
League),  filled  Britons  with  horror.  (It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added 
that  the  recent  Neutrahty  legislation  at  Washington  had  freed  the 
British  Government  from  any  fear  of  a recurrence  of  the  old 
quarrels  with  the  United  States  about  neutral  shipping  rights  in 
case  of  blockade.) 

The  Trade  Boycott  by  Fifty  Nations.  — Although  the  historic 
pronouncements  of  Hoare  and  Laval  had  pledged  their  great 
nations  to  a supreme  effort  to  save  the  League,  this  did  not  deter 
Mussolini  from  invading  Ethiopia.  The  Council  of  the  League 
solemnly  declared  Italy  the  aggressor,  but  the  invasion  continued. 
On  November  18,  financial  and  economic  sanctions,  amounting  to  a 
trade  boycott,  were  apphed  (for  the  first  time  in  history)  against 
the  aggressor  by  nearly  fifty  nations.  The  Italian  people,  misled 
as  to  the  motives  of  this  attempt  at  “economic  strangulation,” 
now  ralhed  almost  unanimously  to  the  support  of  the  African  War. 
The  “sanctions  committee”  of  the  League  then  proposed  that  the 
embargo  on  exports  to  Italy  be  extended  to  include  petroleum 
upon  which  the  airplanes,  tanks,  and  lorries  of  the  invaders  de- 
pended. The  Duce  retorted  with  a threat  of  hostihties.  Then 
occurred  a great  political  sensation. 

The  Laval-Hoare  Plan.  — Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  worried  by  the  war- 
clouds  gathering  over  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Far  East, 
joined  Laval,  the  tireless  but  unsuccessful  conciliator,  on  December 
10  in  a tentative  peace  offer  to  Mussolini  on  behalf  of  the  League. 
The  terms  were  so  favorable  to  Italy  as  to  appear  to  British  public 
opinion  like  a reward  for  aggression.  There  arose  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a score  of  other  countries  such  an  indignant  protest 
as  forced  Hoare  to  resign.  The  “Laval-Hoare  Plan”  was  repudi- 
ated by  the  Baldwin  government,  and  quietly  buried  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  on  December  18.  The  invasion  continued.  The 
extension  of  sanctions  to  petroleum  was  to  be  considered  again  by 
the  League  in  January,  1936.  Meanwhile,  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  was  inquiring  of  the  various  Mediterranean  States  whether 
they  were  ready  to  lend  immediate  support,  under  Article  16  of  the 
Covenant,  in  case  Italy  attacked  one  of  their  number  for  applying 
sanctions. 

Obstacles  Encountered.  — The  first  effort  at  bringing  the  for- 
midable provisions  of  Article  16  to  bear  upon  an  aggressor  State  had 
been  made.  Its  success  was  not  yet  assured,  for  it  encountered 
tremendous  obstacles. 

The  most  obvious  diflftculty  in  restraining  the  aggression  of  a 
Great  Power  arose  out  of  the  absence  from  the  League  of  three 
other  Great  Powers : the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

A second  lay  in  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  had  not  been 
following  the  remarkable  process  of  re-education  in  political  out- 
look which  had  been  going  on  in  Great  Britain  during  the  pre- 
vious three  years.  “Peace  Ballots”  and  other  manifestations  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  her  public  opinion  had  already  come  round 
to  the  original  French  conception  of  a League  with  force  at  its 
disposal.  However,  to  most  foreigners,  Britain’s  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Ethiopian  affair  came  as  a surprise ; 
it  appeared  a sudden  reversal  of  policy ; they  recalled  her  compara- 
tive indifference  to  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria,  and  her 
refusal  even  to  discuss  the  French  plan  for  an  international  pohce- 
army  submitted  in  1932  to  the  Disarmament  Conference ; finally 
they  noted  the  undeniable  fact  that  in  the  present  quarrel  the 
interests  of  the  League  and  its  Covenant  coincided  with  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire ; hence  a certain  scepticism  as  to 
Britain’s  motives  and  as  to  the  reality  of  her  conversion  to  the 
ideal  of  a League  with  power ; to  many,  she  appeared  to  be  using 
the  Covenant  as  a temporary  shield  against  Fascist  ambitions  which 
might  ultimately  threaten  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  the  route  to 
India;  by  some  it  was  even  hinted  that  “perfidious  Albion”  was 
glad  of  a chance  to  break  up  the  new  Franco-Italian  friendship 
lest  it  bring  to  an  end  her  long  domination  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  France,  where  resentment  over  an  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement,  hastily  signed  in  June,  had  not  yet  died  down,  the 
surprise  was  general  and  genuine,  while  scepticism  and  suspicion 
were  strong  in  the  pro-Fascist  Press  and  parties.  The  Conserva- 
tive Right,  in  their  search  for  security  and  for  order  and  discipline, 
had  been  turning  from  the  League  and  democracy  to  Italy  and 
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Fascism.  The  Radical  and  Socialist  Left,  on  the  contrary,  were 
vehemently  anti-Fascist.  The  General  Staff  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
were  known  to  favor  Britain  and  the  League.  Internal  crises, 
financial  and  pohtical,  added  to  the  confusion.  Seldom  has  such  a 
crushing  responsibility  pressed  upon  one  statesman.  M.  LavaFs 
hesitations  were  due  to  his  innate  (if  sometimes  short-sighted) 
pacifism,  his  horror  at  the  idea  of  a war  with  Italy,  his  conviction 
that  France,  owing  to  her  exposed  geographical  situation,  must 
eventually  bear  the  brunt  of  such  a war  and  its  aftermath,  and 
finally  to  his  love  of  personal  negotiation  and  conciliation  rather 
than  of  principles  and  ideologies.  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  1935, 
LavaFs  pacific  opportunism  and  Britian’s  new  League-loyalism 
made  it  appear  as  if  these  two  great  nations  had  suddenly  exchanged 
foreign  policies. 

Justice  for  the  “ Have-Nots.’’  — Nevertheless,  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare’s  speech  of  September  11  had  recognized  the  real  economic 
needs  of  Italy  and  similar  Powers,  and  foreshadowed  international 
arrangements  to  guarantee  them  permanent  freedom  of  access  to 
raw  materials. 

The  1924  edition  of  this  textbook  expressed  the  following  opinion  : 
“One  great  cause  of  war  — inequality  in  opportunities  for  trade, 
investment,  and  access  to  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  — threat- 
ened to  become  more  menacing  when  industrial  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Japan  began  to  feel  their  needs  more  strongly.  Only  a 
powerful  League  of  Nations  could  justly  control  these  rival 
energies.”  Since  then,  Japan  has  struck ; Italy  is  striking ; and 
Germany  is  re-arming. 

The  Cost  of  the  League.  — The  League,  like  other  institutions, 
prospers  when  the  world  is  prosperous,  and  suffers  reverses  in  times 
of  adversity.  Its  annual  cost,  at  all  events,  is  trifling.  If  Britain’s 
contributions  were  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the 
period  1920-1935,  it  would  be  sixty  years  before  they  amounted  to 
the  cost  of  a modern  first-class  battleship.  The  League’s  financial 
salvaging  of  Central  European  countries  rescued  for  British  inves- 
tors several  times  as  much  as  the  Government  had  contributed  to 
the  Geneva  budget  up  to  1935.  If  the  League  has  done  anything 
at  all  for  peace,  its  cost  has  been  negligible  to  Canadians  and  to  all 
concerned.  During  the  War,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  Britain  was 
spending  35  million  dollars  a day ! And  Canada  in  proportion. 
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The  budget  for  the  whole  League,  and  its  affiliated  organizations, 
totals  up  for  1935-1936  to  only  28  million  gold  francs,  less  than 
6 million  gold  dollars. 

League  of  Nations  Societies.  — As  one  of  the  League’s  founders 
and  best  friends,  Viscount  (Lord  Robert)  Cecil  has  said,  “Public 


Courtesy  Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines 

The  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague,  Holland 
This  building  was  presented  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  Hague  Court.  It  is  now 
also  the  meeting  place  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  This  air 
view  shows  how  beautiful  the  grounds  about  it  are. 

opinion  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  League.”  The  mission  of  voluntary 
League  of  Nations  Societies  is  to  keep  warm  red  blood  coursing- 
through  its  veins. 

THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

In  accordance  with  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  a world  Court  of 
Justice  was  set  up  in  1922,  and  housed  in  the  Carnegie  Peace  Palace 
at  the  Hague.  It  consists  of  15  judges  of  international  repute  from 
15  different  nations.  Its  constitution  owes  much  to  American 
collaboration,  and  one  of  the  judges  has  always  been  a citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  American  Senate,  supported 
by  strong  Press  propaganda,  has  drawn  back  each  time  the  Pre^- 
dent  has  proposed  membership  in  the  Court.  In  spite  of  this 
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regrettable  absence,  the  Court  has  proved  an  indispensable  aid 
both  to  the  League  and  to  national  governments.  It  has  rendered 
many  Judgments  and  Advisory  opinions,  and  its  compulsory  juris- 
diction has  been  agreed  to  in  more  than  400  international  treaties, 
covering  a great  range  of  subjects.  On  the  whole,  it  has  accom- 
plished a great  deal  in  a short  time  for  the  encouragement  of  law 
and  order  in  a still  disorderly  world. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 

Even  more  heartening  has  been  the  record  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  which  arose  out  of  Part  13  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  For  the  first  time  in  human  history  an  international 
association  has  attained  practical  universality.  This  victory  for 
friendly  co-operation  among  the  nations  was  achieved  when  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  joined  the  Organization  in  1934, 
although  its  completeness  would  be  marred  if  Germany  carried 
out  her  intention  of  withdrawing  before  the  end  of  1935. 

Membership.  — Every  Member  of  the  League  was  ipso  facto 
a Member  of  the  I.  L.  O.,  and  Russia  came  in  through  the 
League.  However,  the  converse  did  not  hold  true,  and  the 
United  States  entered  the  Labour  Organization  only,  while  Brazil 
and  Japan  remained  in  it  after  they  had  deserted  the  League 
proper. 

The  I.  L.  O.  is  affiliated  with  the  League,  but  autonomous  in 
administration  and  social  pohcy ; it  depends  upon  the  League  for 
the  major  part  of  its  budget. 

Aims  of  the  I.  L.  O.  — The  lessons  of  the  Bolshevist  Revolu- 
tion had  had  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  the 
language  of  the  Preamble  to  Part  13,  — since  known  popularly  as 
the  “International  Labour  Charter”  and  officially  as  “The  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labour  Organization.”  It  recognizes 

(а)  that  universal  peace  can  be  founded  only  upon  social  justice ; 

(б)  that  conditions  of  labor  exist  involving  such  injustice,  hard- 
ship, and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  people  as  to  produce  unrest 
so  great  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world  are  imperiled  ; 
(c)  that  the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  hpmane  conditions  of 
labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations  which  desire  to 
improve  conditions  in  their  own  countries.  The  Covenant  itself 
(Article  23)  had  briefly  outlined  the  general  aims  of  the  future 
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institution  for  social  progress.  It  bound  the  Members  of  the 
League  to  “endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  children,”  and  for  that 
purpose  to  maintain  the  necessary  international  organizations. 

Program  of  the  I.  L.  O.  — The  detailed  program  for  the  gradual 
realization  of  this  general  purpose  would  include  every  practical 
social  reform  which  progressive  modern  peoples  were  striving  to 
effect : questions  of  hours  and  wages,  of  unemployment  and  other 
social  insurance,  of  health  and  safety  in  industry,  of  the  special 
protection  of  children  in  employment,  the  safeguarding  of  women 
against  injurious  physical  conditions  of  labor,  the  improvement  of 
the  lot  of  agricultural  workers  and  of  mariners  of  every  category, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  exploitation  of  native  labor  in  colonial 
areas.  The  particular  needs  of  employees  in  commerce  and  even 
of  professional  workers  were  not  forgotten.  Factory  inspection, 
technical  education,  the  right  of  association  for  workers  and  em- 
ployers, — all  these  and  other  elements  of  social  advance  were 
within  the  scope  of  the  I.  L.  0.  Soon  the  Organization  became 
recognized  as  competent  to  deal  with  every  problem  affecting 
workers,  and  especially  organized  workers,  — whether  their  work 
were  manual  or  mental  or  both. 

The  “ Conventions  ” of  the  Conference.  — The  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  I.  L.  O.  is  the  Conference  which  usually  meets  once 
a year  in  Geneva.  It  is  sometimes  styled  “The  World’s  Social 
Parliament,”  because  it  debates  and  votes  international  bills 
destined  to  become  labor  treaties,  or  “Conventions,”  binding  the 
states  which  afterwards  approve,  or  ratify,  them.  Forty-nine  of 
these  Conventions  had  been  voted  by  1935,  and  they  had  received 
all  together  661  ratifications.  The  Conference  had  likewise  adopted 
forty-four  Recommendations,  more  general  and  less  binding  than 
the  formal  Conventions. 

Delegates.  — Unlike  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  the  Conference 
is  composed  only  partly  of  government  delegates.  Each  complete 
national  delegation  contains  two  representatives  of  the  government, 
one  of  the  workers  and  one  of  the  employers.  Moreover,  the  four 
delegates  may  be  accompanied  by  a number  of  specialists  in  the 
questions  under  discussion. 

Majority  Decisions.  — As  these  subjects  are  not  likely  to  arouse 
violent  national  antagonisms  and  as  in  any  case  decisions  of  the 
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Conference  are  not  valid  unless  ratified  afterwards,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  draft  Conventions  may  be  voted  by  a two-thirds 
majority.  The  unanimity  rule  prevailing  in  the  League  is  unnec- 
essary and  would  prove  an  impediment  to  progress.  In  this 
respect  the  Conference,  even  more  than  the  Assembly,  appears  to 
be  pioneering  toward  some  future  form  of  authoritative  inter- 
national legislature. 

The  Governing  Body.  — The  Conference  entrusts  the  execution 
of  its  decisions  to  a Governing  Body,  composed  of  32  members : 
16  for  the  governments,  8 for  the  workers,  and  8 for  the  employers. 
The  Governing  Body  nominates  a director  and  gives  him  his  instruc- 
tions. The  eight  countries  of  “ chief  industrial  importance  ” have 
permanent  governmental  seats.  All  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body  are  elected  for  three-year  periods  by  their  respective 
groups  in  the  Conference.  Canada  and  Belgium  held  permanent 
places  until  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  1934. 
Germany  withdrew  before  the  end  of  1935,  and  Canada  again 
received  a permanent  seat.  The  Governing  Body  meets  four  or 
more  times  a year  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  International 
Labour  Office. 


The  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva 

International  Labour  Office.  — The  founder  and  first  Director 
of  the  Office  was  the  French  statesman  and  social  reformer,  the 
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late  Albert  Thomas.  The  staff  consists  of  approximately  400 
officials  from  over  forty  different  countries.  The  official  languages 
of  the  I.  L.  0.,  as  of  the  League  proper,  are  English  and  French, 
but  German  and  Spanish  are  very  freely  used. 

The  office  staff  is  divided  into  sections  entrusted  with  the 
multiform  duties  of  research  or  administration  arising  out  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Conference,  or  from  requests  for  information 
arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  help  of  its  unique 
library  and  documentary  services,  the  I.  L.  O.  has  come  to  be 
known  as  “ a world  center  of  information.” 

Up  to  1935,  at  least,  the  long  economic  depression  had  stimulated 
rather  than  diminished  the  activity  of  the  I.  L.  O.,  as  the  social 
and  industrial  problems  rendered  acute  by  the  crisis  fall  largely 
within  its  domain.  In  fact  in  1934  a delegate  of  a Great  Power 
prophesied  enthusiastically  that  the  I.  L.  O.  would  become  one 
day  “ the  social  regulator  of  the  universe.” 

However  that  may  be,  in  the  meantime  the  I.  L.  O.  is  developing 
successfully  and  in  its  own  special  sphere  the  habit  and  technique 
of  international  co-operation. 


© Marcus  Adams 

The  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain 

Queen  Elizabeth  King  George  VI 

Princess  Margaret  Rose  Princess  Elizabeth 
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A LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  WORLD  HISTORY  SUITABLE  FOR 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

GENERAL 

Breasted,  J.  H. : Ancient  Times  (Ginn,  Boston,  1935) ; with  Robinson,  J.  H. : 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Times  (Ginn,  Boston,  1934). 

Marvin:  The  Living  Past:  A Sketch  of  Western  Progress.  (Oxford  Press, 
Toronto.) 

Reinach:  Apollo.  (Scribner,  New  York.)  An  illustrated  manual  of  the 
history  of  art  throughout  the  ages. 

Robinson  and  Beard  : Readings  in  European  History.  2 vols.  (Ginn.) 
Shepherd,  W.  R. : Historical  Atlas.  (Holt,  New  York.) 

Thompson,  J.  N. : Historical  Geography  of  Europe.  (Oxford,  Toronto.) 

Wells  : An  Outline  of  History.  (Macmillan,  Toronto.) 

Wright,  J.  K. : Geographical  Basis  of  European  History.  (Holt,  New  York.) 
PRIMITIVE  CULTURE 

Boas,  F. : The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man.  (Macmillan,  Toronto.) 

Clodd  : Story  of  Primitive  Man.  (Macmillan,  Toronto.) 

Myers : Davon  of  History.  (“  Home  University  Library,”  Holt,  New  York.) 
Narett : Anthropology.  (“  Home  University  Library,”  Holt,  New  York.) 
Osborn : Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age.  (Scribner,  New  York.) 

Waterloo : Story  of  Ab.  (Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New  York.)  Fiction. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Bury,  J.  B. : A History  of  Greece.  (Macmillan,  Toronto.) 

Davis,  W.  S. : Readings  in  Ancient  History:  (1)  Greece  and  the  East; 

(2)  Rome  and  the  West.  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston.) 

Farrar,  F.  W. : Darkness  and  Dawn.  A story  of  paganism  and  Christianity 
in  the  days  of  Nero.  (Longmans,  New  York.) 

Faure  : Rome.  (Medici  Society,  London.) 

Fowler : Rome.  (“  Home  University  Library,”  Holt,  New  York.) 

Gayley:  Classic  Myths.  (Ginn,  Boston.) 

Gulick:  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Illustrated.  (Appleton-Century, 
New  York.) 

Hammerton:  Wonders  of  the  Past.  (Fleetway  House,  London.)  4 vols. 
For  general  reference. 

Hawes  and  Hawes : Crete,  the  Forerunner  of  Greece.  (Harper,  New  York.) 
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Inge,  W.  R. : Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars.  (Scribner,  New  York.) 

Lytton,  Bulwer : The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  (“  Everyman’s,”  Dent,  New 
York.) 

Mahaffy ; Alexander’s  Empire.  (Fisher-Unwin,  London.) 

Petrie : Social  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt.  (Constable,  London.) 

Preston  and  Dodge  : Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  (Leach,  Boston.) 

Seignobos  : History  of  Ancient  Civilization.  (Scribner,  New  York.) 

Sienkiewicz  : Quo  Vadis?  A novel  about  the  days  of  Nero. 

Smith,  R.  B. : Rome  and  Carthage.  (“  Epochs  Series.”  Longmans,  New 
York.) 

Zimmem  : Home-Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  (Cassell,  London.) 

Zinunem ; The  Greek  Commonwealth.  (Oxford,  Toronto.) 

MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY 

Archer  and  Kingsford : The  Crusades.  (Fisher-Unwin,  London.) 

Brooks : Story  of  Marco  Polo.  (Century,  New  York.) 

Bryce  : Holy  Roman  Empire.  (Macmillan,  New  York.) 

Davis  : Life  in  a Mediaeval  Barony.  (Harper,  New  York.) 

Davis ; Charlemagne.  History  of  the  Nations  Series,”  Putnam,  New 
York.) 

Hughes,  Thomas ; Alfred  the  Great.  (Macmillan,  New  York.) 

Jiriczek : Northern  Hero  Legends.  (Macmillan,  New  York.) 

Lanier:  Boys’ Froissart.  (Scribner,  New  York.) 

Lytton,  Bulwer : Harold.  (“  Everyman’s,  ” Dent,  New  York.)  The  last 
days  of  Saxon  England. 

McCarthy,  Justin:  The  Flower  of  France.  (Harper,  New  York.)  A book 
about  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

Porter,  Jane  : Scottish  Chiefs.  A romance.  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter:  The  Talisman.  A novel  about  the  Crusades.  Ivanhoe. 
A novel  about  mediaeval  England. 

Synge  : A Book  of  Discovery.  (T.  and  E.  Jack,  London.) 

Thorndike  : History  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  (Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.) 

RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION 

Allen : The  Age  of  Erasmus.  (Oxford,  Toronto.) 

Bourne  : Spain  in  America.  (Harper,  New  York.) 

Faure,  Elie : Renaissance  Art.  (Harper,  New  York.)  Vol.  3 in  Faure’s 
great  History  of  Art.  Splendidly  illustrated. 

Hudson  : The  Story  of  the  Renaissance.  (Holt,  New  York.) 

Kingsley,  Charles:  Westward  Ho!  (“Everyman’s,”  Dent,  New  York.) 
Fiction.  Elizabethan  England. 

McGiffert : Martin  Luther.  (Appleton-Century,  New  York.) 

Reade,  Charles : The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  A great  novel  revealing 
mediaeval  thought  and  life  just  before  Erasmus 
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Sichel,  Edith : The  Renaissance.  (“  Home  University  Library,”  Holt,  New 
York.) 

Symonds:  Short  History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Edited  by  Pearson. 
(Scribner,  New  York.) 


MODERN  HISTORY 
General 

Belloc,  Hilaire  : Danton.  (Nelson.) 

Dickens,  Charles:  A Tale  of  Two  Cities.  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston.) 
A famous  story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Drinkwater : Abraham  Lincoln.  (Copp,  Clark,  Toronto.) 

Fisher:  Napoleon.  {“  Home  University  Library,”  Holt,  New  York.) 

Gooch : Germany.  (“  Modern  World  Series,”  Benn,  London,  1925.)  Ex- 
cellent. 

Gooch : History  of  Modern  Europe,  1878-1919.  (Cassell.)  For  teachers. 

Hazen:  Europe  since  1815.  (Holt,  New  York.)  2 vols.  A very  popular 
college  textbook. 

Huddleston,  Sisley : France.  {“  Modern  World  Series,”  Benn,  London, 
1926.)  Very  good. 

King,  Bolton : Mazzini.  (Scribner,  New  York.) 

Kirkup:  The  History  of  Socialism.  (Macmillan,  New  York.)  Interesting 
and  fair. 

Koo,  Wellington : China.  (“  Modern  World  Series,”  Benn,  London.) 

Mathews,  Shailer : The  French  Revolution.  (Longmans,  New  York.) 

Motley : The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  (Harper,  New  York.)  A classic. 

Muzzey : History  of  the  United  States.  2 vols.  (Ginn,  Boston.) 

Ogg,  F.  A. : Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe.  (Macmillan,  New 
York.)  Period  from  1789  to  1912. 

Platanov : A History  of  Russia.  (Macmillan,  New  York,  1925.) 

Robertson,  Grant : Bismarck.  (Holt,  New  York.) 

Rose  : The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era.  (Cambridge.) 

Solmi : The  Making  of  Modern  Italy.  (Benn,  London,  1925.) 

Trevelyan,  G.  M. : Garibaldi  and  the  Making  of  Italy.  (Nelson,  New  York.) 

Tsurumi,  Y. : Present  Day  Japan.  (Columbia  University  Press,  1926.) 

West  and  West:  American  People.  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston.) 

Young,  Arthur : Travels  in  France. 

Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth 

Cheyney,  E.  P. : Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England.  (Macmillan, 
New  York.) 

Gooch  and  Masterman : A Century  of  British  Foreign  Policy.  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  London.)  109  pp. 

Green,  J.  R. : Short  History  of  the  English  People.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

Gwynn,  Stephen : Ireland.  (“  Modern  World  Series,”  Benn,  London. 
1925.) 
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Hall,  H.  Diincan : The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  (Methuen.) 
Keenleyside,  H.  L. : Canada  and  the  United  States.  (Knopf,  New  York, 

1929. ) 

Kermack : The  Expansion  of  Britain.  (Oxford,  Toronto.) 

McCarthy,  Justin:  The  Epoch  of  Reform.  (Longmans,  New  York.)  Eng- 
land, 1830-50. 

Morley,  John : Life  of  Gladstone.  (Macmillan,  New  York.) 

Mowat,  R.  B. : A New  History  of  Great  Britain.  (Oxford,  Toronto.) 

Rose,  J.  H. : William  Pitt.  (Bell,  London.) 

Skelton,  O.  D. : The  Canadian  Dominion.  (Yale  University  Press.) 

Slater : The  Making  of  Modern  England.  (Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.) 
Tickner : Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England.  (Arnold,  Lqndon.) 
Trotter,  R.  J. : The  British  Empire-Commonwealth.  (“  Berkshire  Studies,’^’ 
Holt,  New  York.) 

Turberville  : English  Men  and  Manners  in  the  18th  Century.  (Oxford,  Toronto.) 
Wrong,  Martin  and  Sage : The  Story  of  Canada.  (Ryerson  Press,  Toronto.) 
Wrong:  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France.  2 vols.  (Macmillan,  New  York.) 
Wrong : Canada  and  the  American  Revolution : Disruption  of  the  First 
British  Empire.  (Macmillan,  New  York,  1935.) 

Origins  of  the  World  War 

Dickinson,  Lowes : The  International  Anarchy,  1904-1914.  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  London,  1926.)  Scholarly  and  charming. 

Fay,  S.  B. : The  Origins  of  the  World  War.  2 vols.  (Macmillan,  New  York, 

1930. ) 

Schmidt,  B.  E. : The  Coming  of  the  War.  2 vols.  (Scribner,  New  York, 
1930.) 

The  above  two  conscientious  and  erudite  but  fascinating  studies  by 
American  scholars  are  complementary  to  each  other.  Fay’s  inter- 
pretations are  somewhat  more  favorable  to  Austria  and  Germany 
than  Schmidt’s.  Up  to  1935  these  two  works  were  the  most  thorough 
and  satisfactory  which  had  appeared,  — at  least  in  English. 

Schmidt,  B.  E. : Triple  Alliance  and  Triple  Entente.  {“  Berkshire  Studies,” 
Holt,  New  York.)  An  admirable  short  sketch  of  a most  important  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

The  War 

Buchan,  John  (Lord  Tweedsmuir) : A History  of  the  Great  War.  4 vols. 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.) 

Hart,  Liddell:  The  World  War.  (Fober,  London,  1934.)  The  best  short 
history. 

Post-War 

Benns,  F.  L. : Europe  since  1914-  (Crofts,  New  York,  1934.) 
Gathome-Hardy : A Short  History  of  International  Affairs,  1920-1934. 
(Oxford,  Toronto.)  Issued  under  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs. 
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Keynes,  J.  M. : The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace.  (Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe,  New  York,  1920.)  A penetrating  criticism  by  a dissenting 
economist. 

Machray,  R. : Poland,  1914-1931.  (Allen  and  Unwin,  London.) 

Magruder:  National  Governments  and  International  Relations.  (Allyn  and 
Bacon,  Boston.) 

Moon,  Parker:  Imperialism  and  World  Politics.  (1928.) 

Salter,  Sir  Arthur : Recovery.  (Bell,  London,  1932.)  An  able  discussion  of 
world  problems. 

Temperley : A History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris.  6 vols.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  The  standard  reference  work. 

Toynbee,  Arnold : Survey  of  International  Affairs.  (Oxford,  Toronto.)  Issued 
annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 
A masterly  review. 

Vernadsky:  The  Russian  Revolution,  1917-1931.  (“Berkshire  Studies,” 
Holt,  New  York.) 


League  of  Nations,  International  Labour  Organization,  Permaneni 
Court  of  International  Justice 

Pubhcations  obtainable  from  the  Secretariat,  League  of  Nations,  Ge- 
neva : — • The  Aims,  Methods  and  Activity  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
(December,  1935.)  A well-written  book : it  includes  chapters  on 
the  International  Labour  Organization  and  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice. 

Bulletin  of  League  of  Nations  Teaching.  No.  2,  December,  1935. 

This  annual  pubhcation  contains  articles  and  documents  of  great 
interest  to  teachers. 

Essential  Facts  about  the  League  of  Nations.  (1935.)  A compendium. 

“ The  Monthly  Summary  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  — • An  au- 
thorized account  of  the  activities  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
League. 

Publications  obtainable  from  the  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva : — 

The  Monthly  Summary  of  the  International  Labour  Organization. 

— A brief  record  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

— This  is  an  objective  survey  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ments throughout  the  world. 

Webster  and  Herbert : The  League  of  Nations  in  Theory  and  Practice.  (Allen 
and  Unwin,  London,  1933.)  — • A scholarly  treatment  of  League  history  and 
problems  up  to  the  close  of  1932. 

Hudson,  Manley:  The  World  Court,  1921-1931.  (World  Peace  Foundation, 
Boston.)  — ■ A short  but  excellent  account  by  an  American  scholar  and 
specialist  in  this  field. 
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The  International  Labour  Organization:  The  First  Decade.  (1931.  381  pp. 
Distributed  by  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston.)  — Describes  clearly 
the  functions  and  achievements  of  the  Organization. 

The  Origins  of  the  International  Labour  Organization.  2 large  vols.  (Columbia 
University  Press.)  A source  book  of  importance  to  social  economists  and 
historians. 

Many  of  the  pubhcations,  general  or  speciahzed,  of  the  international  institu- 
tions mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  also  from  the  League  of  Nations  Soci- 
ety in  Canada,  Ottawa. 

A valuable  monthly  documentary  pubhcation,  entitled  International  Con- 
ciliation, may  be  had  from  the  Carnegie  Endownment  for  International 
Peace,  New  York  City. 

Other  pamphlets  are  issued  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston. 
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Pronunciation,  except  for  familiar  names  and  terms,  is  shown  by  division  into 
syllables  and  accentuation.  When  diacritical  marks  for  English  names  are  needed, 
the  common  marks  of  Webster’s  Dictionaries  are  used.  German  and  French 
pronunciation  can  be  indicated  only  imperfectly  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  languages  ; but  attention  is  called  to  the  following  marks  : se  and  de  = e ; 
te  — i ; the  soft  aspirated  guttural  sound  g of  the  German  is  marked  G ; the  corre- 
sponding ch  (as  in  ich)  is  marked  k ; the  sound  of  the  nasal  French  n is  marked  n ; 
for  the  German  d and  du  the  equivalents  are  indicated,  to  prevent  confusion  with 
English  a ; d is  always  the  German  letter ; and  il  is  the  German  sound  which  is 
equivalent  to  French  u.  In  French  words  with  an  accent  on  the  final  syllable, 
that  accent  only  is  marked ; but  it  should  be  understood  that  in  such  words  the 
syllables  as  a rule  receive  nearly  equal  stress.  Silent  letters  are  set  in  italic. 

For  most  geographical  names,  except  common  ones  such  as  England,  Italy,  etc.,  the 
index  indicates  a map  on  which  the  location  is  shown. 


Aachen  (aK'en) , 290,  296 ; map  after  290. 

Abbey  of  Citeaux,  281. 

ABC  Treaty,  840. 

“ Abdul  the  Assassin  ” (ab'dul),  697. 

Abelard  (ab'e-lard),  Peter,  335. 

Abobtionism,  827. 

Abraham,  founder  of  Hebrews,  47,  56, 
65  ; descendants  of,  56. 

Absolutism,  259. 

Abyssinia  (ab-ys-sin'i-a) , 31 ; see  Ethio- 
pia, map,  11;  and  Italy,  646;  inde- 
pendent, 680. 

Academy,  Plato’s,  at  Athens,  see 
Museum. 

Accad  (ac'cad),  36  ; map  facing  16. 

Achaea  (a-ch®'a),  map  after  60. 

Achaean  (a-chse'an)  League,  157,  note. 

Achaeans,  67,  69 ; blend  with  Aegeans, 
70. 

Achilles  (a-chil'le§) , 71,  73,  76. 

Acropolis  (a-crop'o-lis),  the  central  hill- 
fort  about  which  grew  up  ancient 
cities,  70. 

Acropobs  of  Athens,  in  age  of  Pericles, 
118,  119,  121. 

Act  of  Settlement  (English),  381,  431. 

Act  of  Supremacy  (English),  383. 

Act  of  Toleration,  430. 

Act  of  Uniformity,  387. 

Act  of  Union,  433,  584. 

Actium  (ac'ti-um).  Battle  of,  231,  252; 
map  after  60. 

Adrianople  (ad'ri-an-6'pl) , Battle  of,  in 
378  A.n.,  274;  map  after  290;  re- 
occupied by  Turks,  698. 


Adriatic  Sea,  dividing  line  between 
Greek  and  Latin  cultures,  201,  249, 
274 ; between  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  286. 

Aediles  (ae'diles),  Roman,  184. 

Aegean  (oe-gS'an)  Sea,  home  of  early 
culture,  61-66 ; see  Crete,  Knossos, 
Mycenae,  maps  after  60,  82. 

Aegina  (ae-gi'na),  map  after  60. 

Aegospotami  (ae-gos-pot'a-mi)  (Goat 
Rivers),  Battle  of,  141,  144. 

Aemibanus  (oe-mil-i-a'nus) , Publius 
Scipio,  199. 

Aeneid,  253. 

Aequians  (e'kwi-ans),  map,  163. 

Aeschylus  (aes'ehy-lus) , 123. 

Afghanistan,  790,  803. 

Africa,  early  copper  civilizations  in  Nile 
Valley,  7 ; see  Egypt;  circumnaviga- 
tion of,  by  ancient  Egyptians,  33,  55 ; 
Phoenician  colonies  in,  55 ; Greek 
colonies  in,  81 ; prosperity  under 
Rome,  244,  245 ; Vandal  kingdom  in, 
274  and  map  after  276  ; conquered  by 
Mohammedans,  284,  293  ; see  Egypt 
and  Carthage;  England  enters,  604 ; 
France  enters,  629  ; Germany  in,  642  ; 
partition  of  after  1884,  680  and  map 
opp. ; after  World  War,  769. 

Agadir,  630,  705. 

Agamemnon  (ag-a-mem'non) , 71. 

Agesilaus  (a-ges-i-la'us) , King  of  Sparta, 
144. 

Agora  (ag'6-ra) , at  Athens,  136 ; map, 
113. 
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Agrarian  Laws,  term  explained,  213, 
note ; Solon’s,  89 ; Licinian,  175 ; 
of  the  Gracchi,  213-215 ; of  Caesar, 
226. 

Agriculture,  prehistoric,  woman’s  part 
in,  6-9 ; selection  of  our  food  plants, 
6 ; in  Egypt,  14,  18 ; in  Babylonia, 
44  ; in  Homeric  Greece,  72  ; in  age  of 
Pericles,  134,  135 ; early  Roman,  173  ; 
Roman  about  200  b.c.,  185 ; after 
Punic  Wars,  205-208 ; irrigation  in 
Africa,  245  ; serf  labor  in  later  Empire, 
263  ; primitive  under  Feudal  system, 
304-307 ; Saracenic,  327 ; in  Dutch 
Republic,  395 ; in  France  before  the 
Revolution,  457-459  ; eighteenth  cen- 
tury improvements  in  England  (rota- 
tion of  crops),  518-520;  farm  tools  in 
1800  and  new  machinery,  519 ; in 
French  Republic,  627  ; co-operation  in 
Denmark,  654,  655. 

Agrippa,  252. 

Aigues-Mortes,  330. 

Airplanes,  673  ; in  war,  726  ; see  Tenny- 
son. 

Aisne  (an) , Battles  of,  745. 

Akh-en-Aten,  29  ; see  Ikhnaton. 

Alabama  Arbitration,  the,  582,  833,  834. 

Alaska,  833,  835. 

Alba  Longa  (al'ba  lon'ga),  165. 

Alban  Crater,  166. 

Albania,  kingdom  of,  698. 

Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  353. 

Albert,  King  of  Belgium,  732,  754. 

Alberta,  600. 

Albigenses  (al-bi-gen'se§) , 380. 

Alchemy  (aPchem-y),  327,  336.' 

Alcibiades  (al-ci-bi'a-de§) , 141. 

Alcuin,  292. 

Aldebaran,  327. 

Alemanni  (a-la-man'ne) , 258 ; map 

after  278. 

Alexander  the  Great,  51 ; conquests,  56, 
149-151 ; merging  of  the  East  and 
West,  151-152 ; explorations,  153, 
154 ; and  Diogenes,  159 ; routes,  map 
facing  149. 

Alexander  I (of  Russia),  494,  499,  503, 
505,  663. 

Alexander  II,  665-667. 

Alexander  III,  667. 

Alexander  VI,  Pope,  353. 

Alexander,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  780. 

Alexandria,  name  of  many  Greek  cities 
in  Asia,  152 ; map  facing  149. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  founded,  150 ; 
glory  of,  157 ; library  at,  159 ; Mark 
Antony’s  plans,  231 ; center  of  cul- 


ture under  Rome,  249,  270 ; Patriarch- 
ate  of,  285 ; falls  to  Mohammedans, 
284  ; map  facing  149. 

Alexandrian  Library,  159. 

Alexandrian  Lighthouse,  155,  156. 

Alexandrian  Museum,  159,  160. 

Alfred  the  Great,  298,  316. 

Algebra,  origin,  327. 

Algeciras  Agreement,  705,  835. 

Algeria  (al-ge'ri-a) , 629. 

Alhambra  (al-ham'bra),  326. 

Allenby,  611,  748. 

Alliance  System,  harmful  effects  of,  713. 

Allied  Naval  Council  at  Paris,  750. 

Allies  (against  Napoleon),  500,  511; 
against  Germany,  731-764. 

Allotment  Acts,  596. 

Alphabet,  growth,  9 ; Phoenician,  55 ; 
Cretan,  65 ; completed  by  the  Greeks, 
81. 

Alphonso  of  Spain,  exiled,  651. 

Alsace  (al-sace'),  becomes  French,  402; 
serfdom  lingers  in  1789,  458,  505 ; 
seized  by  Germany  in  1871,  620,  636; 
as  a cause  for  war,  702 ; recovered  by 
France,  768. 

Alva,  Duke,  393. 

America,  discovery,  368 ; value  to 
Spain,  392 ; German  Protestants  to, 
400  ; European  colonization  of,  434  ff. ; 
class  of  colonists,  439,  440 ; and 
European  wars,  442-453  ; see  U nited 
States,  South  America,  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, Latin  America. 

American  democracy,  contrasted  with 
English,  570. 

American  Revolution,  452 ; the  younger 
Pitt  and,  566 ; influence  upon  French 
Revolution,  466. 

Amiens  (am-yan'),  Peace  of,  490;  and 
World  War,  751,  752  ; map,  753. 

Amiens  Cathedral,  340. 

Ammon,  Temple  of  (Hall  of  Columns), 
at  Karnak,  26,  27. 

Amos,  Hebrew  prophet,  58. 

Amphitheater(am-phi-the'a-ter),  at  Pom- 
peii, 255  ; at  Rome,  see  Colosseum. 

Anaxagoras  (an-ax-ag'6-ras) , 125. 

Ancestor  worship,  primitive,  25 ; Egyp- 
tian, 25 ; Babylonian  and  Assyrian, 
47 ; Greek,  74 ; Roman,  168-169. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  (an-dre'a  del  sar'to) , 362. 

Anesthetics  (an-es-thet'ics) , 528. 

Angles  (an'gles),  in  Britain,  274,  289, 
297 ; map  after  278'. 

Anglo-Japanese  treaty  (an'gl6),  (1902), 
683 ; not  renewed  in  1922  because  of 
Washington  Conference,  which  see. 
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Anio  (a'ni-o)  River,  165 ; map,  165. 

Anne,  Queen,  and  ministerial  govern- 
ment, 431 ; last  royal  veto  in  England, 
570. 

Anne  Boleyn  (bool'in),  382,  385. 

Antigone  (an-tig'o-ne) , 131. 

Antioch,  245 ; map  after  243 ; patri- 
archate of,  285. 

Antoninus  (an-to-ni'nus) , Marcus 
Aurelius,  243,  253,  254,  257. 

Antoninus  Pius,  243. 

Antonius  (an-to'ni-us) , Marcus  (Mark 
Antony),  231. 

“ Anzacs,”  603. 

Apelles  (a-pel'le§),  157. 

Aphrodite  (aph-ro-di'te) , 76;  statue 

(of  Melos),  152. 

Apollo  (a-p61'lo),  75;  oracle  of,  80; 
Belvedere,  157,  362. 

Appian  (ap'pi-an),  historian,  253. 

Appian  (ap'pi-an)  Way,  the,  181 ; see 
Roman  Roads,  and  map,  183. 

Appius  Claudius,  censor,  172,  177,  181. 

Apprentices,  see  Guilds  in  Middle  Ages. 

Aquae  Sextiae  (ak'we  sex'ti-e) , Battle  of, 
219  ; map  after  194. 

Aqueducts,  of  Pisistratus,  90  ; in  Graeco- 
Oriental  cities,  152  ; in  Roman  cities, 
190,  232,  244. 

Aquitaine  (a-kwi-tan') , 282,  284;  map 
facing  283. 

Arabic  notation,  origin,  9 ; and  the 
Arabs,  327 ; adopted  in  Europe,  329. 

Arbela  (ar-be'la),  Battle  of,  150;  map 
facing  149. 

Arbitration,  international,  693,  862. 

Arc,  Joan  (jon)  of,  348,  349. 

Arch,  Egyptian,  25  ; Roman,  252  ; Nor- 
man, 315  ; pointed  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, 313,  319. 

Archbishops,  origin,  285 ; in  Middle 
Ages,  312. 

Archimedes  (ar-ehi-me'de§) , 149,  161, 
196. 

Architecture,  prehistoric,  1,  6,  7; 

Egyptian,  19,  26,  27 ; in  Chaldea  and 
Assyria,  39,  45 ; Persian,  50,  51  ; 
Grecian,  orders  of,  83,  84,  91 ; in  age  of 
Pericles,  119-123;  Roman  (under  the 
Empire),  247,  321 ; Saracenic,  326, 
363  ; Romanesque,  363  ; Gothic,  321, 
338,  363  ; Byzantine,  446 ; and  Bes- 
semer steel,  528  ; Moorish,  649. 

Archon  (ar'ehon),  87,  88,  92;  Draco, 
88 ; Solon,  89. 

Areopagus  (ar-e-6p'a-gus) , Council  of,  87, 
89. 

Ares  (a'reg),  75. 


Argentina,  839,  840,  841. 

Argos  (ar'gbs),  map  after,  60. 

Arian  (a'ri-an)  heresy,  270, 

Aristarchus  (ar-is-tar'ehus) , 161,  253, 
403. 

Aristides  (ar-is-ti'de§) , 102,  103. 

Aristocracy,  term  explained,  71,  note. 

Aristophanes  (ar-is-toph'a-ne§) , 124. 

Aristotle  (ar'is-tot-le) , quoted  on  early 
Athens,  88,  91 ; and  Alexander,  149, 
153 ; philosophy,  158 ; on  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  161,  365. 

Arius  (a'ri-us),  of  Alexandria,  270. 

Arkwright  (ark'wright) , Richard,  and 
the  water  frame,  522 

Armada,  see  Spanish  Armada. 

Armageddon,  705. 

Armaments,  limitation  of,  694. 

Armenia  (ar-me'ni-a) , map  after  243; 
Turkish  massacres  in,  642 ; after 
World  War,  789,  790;  Soviet  Re- 
public, 790. 

Armistice,  757,  759-761. 

Armor,  feudal,  301 

Arras,  745. 

Art,  prehistoric,  facing  page  1,  1,  3; 
Egyptian,  13,  14,  21,  25,  293;  Baby- 
lonian, 35,  37,  44,  45,  293 ; Persian, 
borrowed,  49 ; Greek,  to  500  b.c., 
62,  63,  81,  82,  100;  in  age  of  Pericles, 
119-125  ; in  Alexandrian  age,  257,  264, 
271 ; in  Middle  Ages,  338 ; at  Renais- 
sance, 361,  362. 

Artemis  (ar'te-mis),  76. 

Ashburton  Treaty,  823. 

Ashley  (Shaftesbury),  and  factory  re- 
form, 577. 

Asia,  Province  of,  220,  227 ; partition 
of,  681 ; Asiatic  nationalism,  790. 

Aspasia  (as-pa'si-a) , 129. 

Asquith  (as'kwith),  English  prime  minis- 
ter, 588,  734. 

Assuan  Dam,  610. 

Assyria  (as-syr'i-a) , 33,  35,  36,  56,  59; 
Empire,  38,  49  ; militarism,  39  ; fall, 
39 ; society  and  culture  (see  Baby- 
lonia), 41;  writing,  42-43;  archi- 
tecture of,  46 ; religion  of,  47 ; con- 
tributions to  progress  from,  51 ; see 
map  facing  16. 

Astrology,  Chaldean,  44 ; Medieval, 
327. 

Astronomy,  Egyptian,  24 ; Chaldean, 
44 ; Greek,  161  ; Saracenic,  327 ; 
Medieval,  403  ; Copernican,  404. 

Athanasius  (ath-an-a'si-us) , 270. 

Athene  (a-the'ne),  75;  statues  of,  on 
the  Acropolis,  120. 
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Athens,  map  after  60  and  on  106 ; plan, 
113;  consolidation  of  Attica  by,  70; 
mother  of  “ Ionia,”  77 ; democratic 
gains  before  500  b.c.,  86  ff. ; discontent 
of  the  poor,  88  ; wealth  gains  political 
power,  87 ; written  laws,  88  ; Solon’s 
reforms,  88-89  ; continued  class  strife, 
and  tyrants,  90  ; reforms  of  Clisthenes, 
91-92 ; and  Persian  Wars,  100-108 ; 
rebuilt,  and  walls,  109,  110;  the 
Piraeus,  110,  111;  and  Confederacy 
of  Delos,  110-112;  and  Athenian 
Empire,  112  ff . ; power  and  numbers, 
115;  democracy,  116  ff. ; assembly, 
under  Pericles,  117 ; juries  and  pay- 
ment, 117;  public  service,  119; 
intellect  and  art  in  age  of  Pericles, 
119-131;  as  described  by  Pericles, 
128 ; home  life  in  the  Golden  Age, 
132-137 ; education  in,  137 ; and 
Peloponnesian  War,  139 ; plague  in, 
140 ; Goat  Rivers,  and  surrender, 
141 ; under  Spartan  rule,  142  ; “ the 
Thirty,”  and  restoration  of  democracy, 

143- 144  ; shelters  Theban  democrats, 

144- 146 ; and  Philip  of  Macedon, 
146-148  ; buildings  of  Hadrian,  243  ; 
center  of  learning  under  Rome,  249. 

Athos  (a'thos).  Mount,  map  after  60. 

Attica,  after  Dorian  invasions,  77 ; 
map  after  62,  and  on  106. 

Attic  Comedy,  123. 

Augsburg  Confession,  383. 

Augsburg,  Peace  of,  374,  400 ; map 
after  632. 

Augurs,  Roman,  169. 

Augustan  Age,  232,  250. 

Augustine,  missionary  to  Britain,  298. 

Augustus,  title  of,  232  ; Roman  Emperor, 
see  Octavius  Caesar. 

Aurelian  (au-re'li-an) , Emperor,  257, 
258,  2Q5. 

Aurelius,  see  Antoninus. 

Auspices,  Roman,  169. 

Austerlitz,  Battle  of,  492,  494. 

Australia,  women’s  suffrage,  593 ; and 
English  colonization,  601 ; federal 
union,  602 ; Canberra,  602 ; and 
labor  legislation,  603  ; in  World  War, 
603,  754,  761. 

Australian  ballot,  575. 

Austria,  origin,  324 ; seized  by  Haps- 
burgs,  353 ; head  of  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  bulwark  against  Turks,  355 ; 
and  Netherlands,  356 ; and  French 
Revolution,  477,  479 ; and  Bona- 
parte’s Italian  campaigns,  487,  488 ; 
and  Napoleonic  Wars,  493-495,  496- 


498  ; becomes  an  “ Empire,”  498 ; 
and  the  rising  after  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  500;  “restored”  at  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  502 ; dominates 
Germany,  508  ff. ; and  Holy  Alliance, 
511  ff. ; and  Revolution  of  1848,  542- 
544,  547 ; loses  Italy  in  1859,  554 ; 
loses  Germany  in  1866,  558 ; the 
Dual  Empire,  see  Austria-Hungary; 
rivalry  with  Russia,  692 ; relations  to 
Balkans,  696-700 ; vents  spite  on 
Serbia  after  assassination  of  archduke, 
716,  717  ; the  World  War,  754. 

Austria-Hungary,  creation,  647 ; con- 
glomerate character,  647,  648 ; and 
the  Balkans,  697 ; annexes  Bosnia, 
698  ; restricts  Balkan  trade,  700  ; and 
the  occasion  for  the  World  War,  716; 
dissolution  of,  759,  776 ; see  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

Austrian  Republic,  776-777;  hopes  of 
union  with  Germany,  776 ; and 
Nazism,  777  ; and  Italy,  817. 

Austrian  Succession,  War  of,  449. 

Avars,  map  after  290. 

Aventine  (a'ven-tine) , the,  map,  167. 

Avignon  (a-ven-yon') , Papacy  at,  350; 
map  facing  490. 

Azores,  368. 

Babylon,  maps  facing  16  and  on  36  ; land 
and  people,  35,  36 ; early  city-state, 
36;  and  Hammurapi  (First  Empire), 
36-38 ; subject  to  Assyria,  38-40 ; 
Second  Empire,  40  ; society,  industry, 
and  art,  41-46  ff. ; cuneiform  script, 
42-44 ; laws  of  Hammurapi,  42  ; 
religion  and  morals,  47. 

Babylonian  Captivity,  of  the  Church, 
351-353. 

Bacon,  Francis,  387 ; and  scientific 
method,  405. 

Bacon,  Roger,  336 ; and  Columbus, 
367. 

Bactriana  (bac-tri-an'a) , map  facing  149. 

Bagdad  (bag'dad),  map  after  290;  699. 

Bailiff,  305,  308. 

Balance  of  Power  policy,  and  war, 
442  ff. 

Balfour,  Lord,  613. 

Balkan  district,  the,  274 ; a seedbed  for 
war,  695  ff. ; land  and  peoples,  695, 
696 ; struggles  with  the  Turk  for 
freedom,  696 ; and  Russian  aid  in 
1877,  696 ; and  Congress  of  Berlin, 
697  ; wars  of  1912-1913,  698  ; hatred, 
698 ; and  World  War,  738,  741 ; see 
World  War  and  Peace  Congress. 
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Ball,  John,  and  the  Peasant  Rising, 
343  ff. 

Baltic  Provinces  (of  Russia) , 447 ; 

attempts  to  Russianize,  667 ; since 
World  War,  see  names  of  new  states, 
Lithuania,  Courland,  Latvia. 

Baltic  States,  785-786. 

Bankers,  first,  329. 

Banking,  676  ; see  Jews,  Lombards. 

Banquet,  in  Greek  life,  137. 

Barbarian  Invasions,  in  Oriental  history, 
7,  31,  36,  38,  49-50;  in  times  of 
Marius  and  Caesar,  218,  222  ff. ; on 
frontiers  of  Roman  Empire,  243,  248 ; 
into  Empire  from  Aurelius  to  Aurelian, 
243,  258,  264 ; success  in  4th  century, 
273  ff. ; see  Teutons,  Norsemen, 
Hungarians. 

Barbarians,  to  Greeks,  77. 

Barca  (bar'ca),  see  Hamilcar. 

Barrack  Emperors,  257. 

Barter,  Trade  by,  see  Money. 

Basel,  bank  at,  849. 

Basilica  (ba-sil'ica) , 271. 

Bastille  (bas-teeF),  fall  of,  468,  469. 

Batavian  (ba-ta'vi-an)  Republic,  487, 496. 

Battle  of  the  Nations,  500. 

Battle  of  the  Nile,  489. 

Battle,  Trial  by,  279. 

Bavaria,  and  the  Franks,  282,  289 ; map 
facing  283. 

Bayeux  (ba-e')  Tapestry,  316. 

Beaumont,  387. 

Bela  Kun,  778. 

Belgium,  see  Netherlands-  falls  to 
Hapsburgs,  356 ; recovered  by  Spain 
after  rebellion  of  16th  century,  394, 
395  ; ceded  to  Austria  at  Utrecht,  444  ; 
and  French  Revolution,  477 ; an- 
nexed to  France,  479,  487,  498 ; 
annexed  to  Holland  by  Congress  of 
Vienna,  502 ; and  Revolution  of 
1830,  516;  in  19th  century,  652; 
political  parties,  652 ; and  the  Congo 
State,  704  ; neutrality  violated,  720 ; 
invaded  by  Germany,  731 ; heroic 
resistance  ruins  German  plans,  731 ; 
and  Malm6dy  Region,  768 ; and  war 
debts,  845. 

Belleau  (bel-l6')  Wood,  map,  753. 

Belvedere  (bel-ve-dere') , Apollo,  157. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  312. 

Benes,  Edward,  780. 

Beneventum  (ben-e-ven'tum) , Battle  of, 
178  ; map  facing  163. 

Benevolences,  417. 

Benevolent  despots,  and  their  failure, 
455. 


Berlin,  Congress  of,  in  1878,  583,  679. 

“ Berlin  to  Bagdad,”  697. 

Bertha,  Queen,  298. 

Bessarabia,  782. 

Bessemer  steel,  528. 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  716. 

Bible,  Wyclif ’s,  338,  343 ; translated 
into  German  by  Luther,  373 ; use  of 
English  Bible  under  Henry  VIII,  384  ; 
see  Erasmus,  Septuagint. 

Big  Berthas,  722. 

“ Big  Four,”  the,  at  Versailles,  766. 

Bill  of  Rights  (English),  429. 

Bills,  origin  of,  in  Parliament,  346. 

Biology,  675. 

Bishop  of  Rome,  285,  287. 

Bishops,  origin,  285;  in  Middle  Ages, 
311,  312. 

Bishop’s  Court,  312. 

Biskra,  699. 

Bismarck,  Otto  von,  557,  562,  619,  638- 
641. 

Bithynia  (bi-thyn'i-a) , map  after  243. 

Black  Death,  the,  342. 

Black  Hundreds,  670. 

Black  Sea,  and  early  Greek  colonies, 
81,  82. 

Black  Shirts,  816. 

Blanc  (blan),  Loxiis,  539. 

Blenheim  (blen'im).  Battle  of,  444. 

Blucher  (blii'Ker),  at  Waterloo,  505. 

Board  Schools,  581. 

Bodiam  Castle,  301. 

Boeotia  (boe-6'ti-a) , 145;  map  after 
60  ; see  Plataea,  Thebes. 

Boers,  in  South  Africa,  604-605. 

Bohemia,  map  after  290;  and  Hussites, 
351,  352  ; loses  Austria  to  Hapsburgs, 
353 ; and  Thirty  Years’  War,  398, 
400  ; and  Revolution  of  ’48,  543  ; see 
Czechoslovakia. 

Boleyn  (booFin),  Anne,  382,  385. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  838. 

Bolsheviki  (bol-she-vFke) , 794;  rule  in 
Russia,  796-798,  811. 

Bolshevist  Moscow,  536. 

Bombard,  342. 

Bonaparte,  see  Napoleon. 

Boniface  AHH,  Pope,  350. 

Bordeaux  (bor-do'),  map  after  278; 
wines  of,  341,  481 ; factory  popula- 
tion, 539. 

Borgia  (bor'gia),  family,  353. 

Bosnia,  separated  from  other  Serbs, 
696 ; given  to  Austria  to  administer, 
697 ; annexed  by  Austria,  698 ; and 
furnishes  pretext  for  World  War,  716  ; 
merged  in  Yugoslavia,  which  see. 
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Bosseney  (boss'm),  564. 

Boston,  England,  403,  405. 

Botha,  Louis,  606. 

Boulogne,  494. 

Boxer  Rising  (China),  686-687,  834. 

Braddock’s  campaign,  451. 

Brandenburg,  Mark,  see  Prussia. 

Brazil,  434,  645,  839,  840,  841. 

Bread  and  Games,  229. 

Brennus  (bren'nus),  Gaul,  177. 

Brest-Litovsk,  795. 

Briand,  French  Premier,  805,  806. 

Briand-Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  803,  837, 
862. 

Bright,  John,  578,  581. 

Britain,  and  Phoenicians,  55 ; and 
Romans,  237 ; Hadrian’s  Wall  in, 
242 ; Angles  and  Saxons  in,  274,  282  ; 
abandoned  by  Romans  — Teutonic 
Conquest,  297,  298 ; rechristianized. 
297 ; see  England. 

British  Columbia,  600. 

British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  597- 
618  ; extent,  597 ; governments,  598  ; 
dominions,  dependencies,  crown  colo- 
nies, 598 ; mandatories,  598,  599 ; 
Canada,  599 ; Australia,  601 ; New 
Zealand,  603 ; South  Africa,  604 ; 
India,  607 ; Egypt,  610 ; and  the 
League  of  Nations,  612 ; and  the 
solving  of  its  problems,  612  ; English- 
Speaking  Union,  613 ; the  King’s 
Jubilee,  614 ; accession  of  Edward 
VIII,  617. 

British  North  America  Act,  1867,  600. 

Bronze  Age,  the,  7,  8,  10 ; see  Egypt, 
Babylonia. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  534,  note, 
576. 

Brunswick,  proclamation  of,  478. 

Brussilov,  733. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  230. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  417,  418. 

Buckingham  Palace,  571. 

Bulgarian  Atrocities,  696. 

Bulgarians,  695 ; under  Turkish  rule, 
696  ; war  of  1877,  696  ; and  Congress 
of  Berlin,  697 ; gain  from  Turkey, 
698 ; join  Teutons  in  World  War, 
which  see ; surrender,  758 ; after  the 
war,  786. 

Bull,  the  Papal,  312 ; burned  by  Luther, 
372. 

Bundesrath  (bobn'd&s-rat) , 634. 

Bunyan,  John,  427. 

Burgundians,  settlement  in  Gaul,  274, 
289 ; map  after  278. 

Burgundy,  Duchy  of,  map  facing  322. 


Burschenschaften  (bursch'enschaf 'tSn) , 
509. 

Business,  growth  of,  405 ; “ big,”  832. 

Byng,  Sir  Julian,  745,  763. 

Byrd,  Admiral,  674. 

Byron,  507,  513. 

Byzant  (coin),  329. 

Byzantine  (by-zan'tine)  Empire,  see 

Greek  Empire. 

Byzantium  (by-zan'ti-um) , map  after 
82 ; see  Constantinople. 

Cabinet  government,  evolution  of,  430, 
431 ; explained,  569,  570. 

Cadiz  (ca-diz')  (or  Ga'des) , founded,  55  ; 
map  after  82. 

Caelian  (cte'li-an)  Hill,  map,  167. 

Caesar,  a title,  244. 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  and  Sulla,  221 ; 
in  Gaul,  222 ; rupture  with  Pompey, 
223  ff. : five-year  rule,  225-231 ; the 
hope  of  subject  peoples,  227 ; con- 
structive work,  226-228 ; murder, 
229 : author,  250. 

Calendar,  Egyptian,  24 ; Caesar’s,  229 ; 
Gregory’s,  229,  note. 

Caligula  (ca-Kg'u-la) , Emperor,  235,  237. 

Caliph  of  Bagdad,  289. 

Calvin,  John,  377,  378. 

Calvinism,  377-379 ; see  Presbyteri- 
anism, Huguenots,  Puritanism. 

Cambon  (kom-bon),  482. 

Campania  (cam-pa'ni-a) , map  facing  163. 

Campo  Formio,  Peace  of,  488. 

.Campus  Martius  (mar'ti-us),  map,  167; 
252. 

Canada,  French  colonization,  435  ff. ; 
becomes  English,  451 ; development 
of  self-government,  599 ; and  federal 
union,  599-601 ; legations,  613  ; and 
World  War,  723,  738,  745,  746,  747, 
754  ; part  in  war,  762-764  ; relations 
with  United  States,  823. 

Canal,  Nile  to  Red  Sea,  21,  33,  note 
on  52. 

Cannae  (can'nae).  Battle  of,  195. 

Canon  Law,  312. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  383. 

Canterbury,  England,  298. 

Canterbury  Tales,  338,  370 ; quoted,  see 
Chaucer. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  368,  685. 

Capet  (ka-paO,  Hugh,  322. 

Capetians  (ca-pe'ti-ans) , 322  ff . 

Capitalism,  and  industry,  261,  531,  636; 
see  Industrial  Revolution. 

Capitalists,  531,  679. 

Capitoline,  the,  map,  167. 
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Capitidaries  (ca-pit'u-la-ries),  see  Char- 
lemagne’s, 291. 

Caporetto,  Italian  defeat  at,  747. 

Cappadocians  (cap-pa-do'ci-ans) , map 
facing  149. 

Capua  (cap'u-a),  destroyed  by  Rome, 
195,  197 ; map  facing  163  ; refounded 
by  Caesar,  228. 

Carcassone,  264. 

Cardinals,  College  of,  313. 

Carlyle,  576 ; quoted,  468. 

Carnot  (car-n6'),  “Organizer  of  Vic- 
tory,’’ 482,  484. 

Carolingians  (car-o-lin'gi-ans) , 295,  296^ 
322,  323  ; term  explained,  322. 

Carpentry,  in  ancient  Crete,  65. 

Carrier  (kar-ri-a),  483. 

Carthage,  Phoenician  colony,  55;  and 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  100 ; and  Rome, 
Punic  Wars,  192-199  ; “ blotted  out,’’ 
198 ; rebuilt  by  Caesar,  228 ; map 
after  82. 

Cartwright,  Edmund,  523. 

Cassius  (cash'ius),  and  Caesar,  230. 

Cassius,  Spurius  (spu'ri-us),  174. 

Castelar,  648,  649. 

Castle,  feudal,  301,  308. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  Temple  of,  235. 

Cathedral  chapter,  312. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  382. 

Catherine  II  (Russia),  447,  454. 

Catholicism,  saved  in  South  Europe,  379, 
402 ; church  and  state  in  France,  473, 
491  ; in  Ireland,  584 ; in  German  Em- 
pire, 638  ; in  Spain,  650  ; in  Portugal, 
652  ; in  Switzerland,  658  ; in  Mexico, 
843. 

Cato,  Marcus  Portius,  198,  199,  212. 

Cavalier  Parliament,  428. 

Cavaliers  (English),  423. 

Cavalry,  301. 

Cave-men  (Stone  Age) , 1-6. 

Cavour  (ca-vour'),  552-553. 

Celt,  term  explained,  297  note. 

Censors,  Roman,  184. 

Census,  under  Augustus,  233 ; under 
Norman  kings,  317. 

Center,  the  (Catholic  Political  party  in 
^Germany),  639. 

Centralization,  in  government,  term 
explained,  259,  260. 

Ceres  (ce're§),  76,  168. 

Chaco  Affair,  865. 

Chalcis  (chal'cis) , map  after  60 ; and 
colonies,  81. 

Chaldea  (ehal-de'a),  map  facing  16  ; con- 
venient but  not  strictly  proper  name  for 
the  Euphrates  district ; see  Babylon. 


Chamber  of  Deputies,  628. 

Chamhord  (shon-bor).  Count  of,  623. 

Champlain,  436. 

Champollion  (sham-pol-li-6n) , French  au- 
thority on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  24. 

Champs  de  Mars  (sh6n  de  mars). 
Massacre  of  the,  472. 

Charlemagne  (sharl'e-man),  289  ; defen- 
sive wars,  289,  290;  and  revival  of 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  290; 
civilization  in  his  age,  291  ; govern- 
ment, 291;  and  learning,  291,  292; 
place  in  history,  292,  293  ; what  hap- 
pened to  his  Empire,  295. 

Charles  I (England),  414-423;  trial  of, 
425. 

Charles  n,  426,  427-429. 

Charles  I,  of  Spain,  and  Charles  V (Holy 
Roman  Empire),  358,  359,  372,  374. 

Charles  X (France),  514,  515. 

Charles  Albert,  546,  552. 

Charles  the  Bold,  357. 

Charles  the  Great,  see  Charlemagne. 

Charles  Martel  (mar-tSF),  282,  284; 
descendants  of,  296. 

Charter,  town,  331. 

Chartist  movement  (English),  573. 

Chateau  de  Josselin,  406. 

Chateau-Thierry  (shat-to'-tyar-e') . 753; 
map,  V53. 

Chaucer,  338 ; quoted,  310,  370. 

Chemistry,  see  Alchemy;  and  Lavoisier, 
461. 

Cheops  (che'ops),  see  Khufu. 

Child  labor,  533,  577 ; see  Factory  Acts. 

Chile,  839;  and  the  “ABC  concert,’’ 
840,  841. 

China,  visited  by  Romans,  247 ; visit  of 
Marco  Polo,  366 ; Germany  in,  642  ; 
decline,  681 ; land  and  people,  683 ; 
stagnant  civilization , 684  ; early  Euro- 
pean trade,  685 ; Opium  War,  685 ; 
forced  to  open  ports,  686  ; loses  border 
provinces  to  European  powers,  686 ; 
Boxer  Rising,  686;  “Open  door’’ 
policy  and  the  United  States,  687 ; 
and  the  Russo- Jap  War,  687-689 ; 
Westernization,  689,  690 ; a republic, 
690  ; other  progress,  690  ; and  Japan, 
691 ; revolution,  689,  691 ; granted  a 
constitution,  690 ; loss  of  Manchuria, 
691 ; and  Washington  Conference, 
861  ; see  Washington  Conference. 

Chinvat  (chin'vat)  Bridge,  the,  52. 

Chios  (ehl'os),  map  after  60. 

Chivalry,  309-311. 

Christ,  birth,  233 ; crucifixion  of,  235 ; 
267. 
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Christianity,  early  beginnings,  233,  235, 
266 ; Nero’s  persecution,  237,  243 ; 
debt  to  the  Empire,  266 ; and  perse- 
cutions, 266-268 ; tolerated  and 
favored  by  Constantine,  268-270 ; 
state  religion  under  Theodosius,  270 ; 
persecutes  pagans,  270-271  ; and 
heresies,  271-272  ; see  Church,  Papacy. 

Church,  the,  see  Christianity  and 
Papacy;  organization  and  early  his- 
tory, 285,  286 ; schism  between  East 
and  West,  286,  287 ; Roman  hardship 
in  Latin  Christendom,  287,  288 ; 

temporal  power,  287 ; of  Feudal  Age, 
311;  in  Renaissance,  343;  revolt  in, 
359  ff. ; and  State,  in  France,  631, 
632  ; see  Papacy,  Presbyterianism,  etc. 

Churchill,  Winston,  588-590. 

Church  of  England,  origin,  383  ; Protes- 
tant under  Edward  VI,  384  ; Catholi- 
cism restored  by  Mary,  385 ; the 
Elizabethan  Settlement,  387 ; and 
Puritanism,  414-423 ; Presbyterian 
in  the  Civil  War,  424 ; Episcopacy 
restored,  426-428 ; disestablished  in 
Ireland,  582,  and  in  Wales,  591. 

Cicero,  210,  223  ; “ age  of,”  250. 

Cid,  Song  of  the,  338. 

Cilicia  (ci-li'cia),  map  after  82;  221. 

Cimbri  (cim'brl),  the,  218. 

Cimon,  112. 

Cincinnatus  (cin-cin-na'tus) , 186. 

Circuit  Judges,  in  England,  317. 

Cisalpine  (cis-aFpine)  Gaul,  163 ; map 
facing  163,  227. 

Citeaux  (si-to).  Abbey  of,  281. 

Cities,  see  Towns. 

City-States,  in  old  Egypt,  12 ; in 
Euphrates  valley,  36 ; in  Hellas,  — 
the  limit  of  Greek  political  ideals,  70  ; 
failure,  146 ; approach  to,  in  Middle 
Ages,  334. 

Civil  Code  (Napoleon),  491,  498. 

Civil  Officers,  311. 

Civil  Service,  term  defined,  119,  note; 
reform  in  575. 

Civil  War  in  America,  829. 

Claudius  (claud'i-us) , Emperor,  237. 

Claudius,  Appius,  172,  177,  182. 

Clazomenae  (cla-zom'e-n*) , map  after  82. 

Clemenceau,  “the  Tiger,”  746;  at  the 
Peace  Congress,  766,  767. 

Clement  VII,  351. 

Cleon  (cle'on),  Athenian,  141. 

Cleopatra  (cle-6-pa'tra) , 226,  231. 

Clergy  (400-1500),  276,  304,  350;  in 
France  during  Revolution,  473 ; in 
German  Empire,  638. 


Clericalism,  631,  651,  659. 

Clermont,  the,  525,  527. 

Cleruchs  (cler'uehs),  91. 

Cleves,  Duchy  of,  448. 

Clisthenes  (clis'the-nes) , 91,  92. 

Clive,  Robert,  451. 

Cloaca  Maxima  (clo-a'ca  max'i-ma),  the, 
166,  168. 

Clovis  (clo'vis),  282,  288. 

Coal,  528,  529. 

Cobden  (cob'den),  Richard,  578. 

Code  Napoleon,  490,  491. 

Coinage,  see  Money. 

Colbert,  436,  442. 

Colchis  (col'chis),  map  after  82. 

Collectivism,  798,  800. 

Cologne  (k6-l6n') , map  after  243 ; 297, 
332. 

Colonial  possessions,  need  for  in  new 
world,  413 ; Portugal’s  and  Spain’s, 
434 ; freedom  in  English,  441 ; for 
France,  629  ; for  Germany,  641. 

Colosseum,  the,  255. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  and  America, 
355,  367,  368. 

Combat,  Trial  by,  279. 

Commerce,  early  routes,  Egyptian,  20, 
21 ; of  Euphrates  states,  41 ; Phoeni- 
cian, 54,  55  ; and  invention  of  coinage, 
48 ; and  Greek  geography,  81-82,  96- 
97 ; Roman,  165,  186,  199,  203,  245- 
247,  308 ; growth  in  Europe  after 
Crusades,  329 ; review  of  in  Middle 
Ages,  405-410;  growth  after  Colum- 
bus, 409-410 ; in  Germany,  641  ; 
widening  markets,  676 ; and  war 
danger,  see  Imperialism. 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  482. 

Commodus  (com'mo-dus) , 243. 

Common  Law  (English),  440. 

Commons,  House  of,  origin,  323,  431 ; 
see  Parliament. 

Commonwealth,  the  English,  426-428. 

Communards  (com'mun-ards) , (Paris') , 
621. 

Commune,  481,  485,  625. 

Communism,  747,  797 ; teaching  it, 
801. 

Compass,  the  Mariners’,  invention  of, 
365. 

Compiegne,  Forest  of,  760. 

Compurgation  (com-pur-ga'tion) , Trial 
by,  278. 

Concordat,  491. 

Conde  (kon-da),  the  Great,  and  Louis 
XIV,  444. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  498. 

Confucius,  684,  685. 
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“ Conservative,”  replaces  “ Tory,”  571 ; 
see  table,  572. 

Constantine,  Emperor,  and  Christianity, 
268-270 ; and  the  Nicene  Creed,  270. 

Constantine  VI  (Greek  Empire),  290,  291. 

Constantine  Palaeologus  (pa-l*-o'l6- 
gus),  355. 

Constantine  I,  King  of  Greece,  787 ; 
abdication  of,  787 ; recalled,  787 ; 
war  with  Turkey,  787. 

Constantinople,  map  after  243  ; 274 ; 
capital  of  Greek  Empire,  276 ; repels 
Saracens,  285  ; patriarchate  of,  285  ; 
Roman  Emperor  at,  290 ; and  the 
Crusades,  327 ; captured,  355 ; goal 
of  Russian  ambition,  446 ; and 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  788. 

Constitution,  term  explained,  90,  note ; 
of  Year  I,  480 ; of  Year  III,  486 ; 
of  Year  VIII,  490;  of  1812,  510; 
American,  821. 

Consuls,  Roman,  184. 

Continental  System  (Napoleon’s),  494  ff. 

Convention  of  1793  (the  Year  I),  480- 
484  ; constructive  work,  484-491. 

Co-operative  agriculture  (Denmark) , 
654,  655. 

Copernicus  (co-per'ni-cus) , 403. 

Copper,  first  use  for  tools,  8. 

Corcyra  (cor-cy'ra),  map  after  82. 

Corfu  Affair,  787,  815,  865. 

Corinth,  and  Peloponnesian  War,  139 ; 
destroyed  by  Rome,  200 ; rebuilt  by 
Caesar,  228  ; map  after  60. 

Corinthian  Order,  of  architecture,  83, 
84,  249. 

Corn  Laws,  repeal,  578-581. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  213, 
216,  217. 

Correggio  (k6r-ed'j6),  362. 

Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act 
(English),  575. 

Corsica,  487,  488. 

Cortes  (Cor-te§'),  510,  648,  649. 

Cortez,  459. 

Corvee  (kor-va),  463. 

Cotton  Gin,  522,  523. 

Council  of  Blood,  393. 

Council  of  Constance,  352. 

Council  of  Trent,  379. 

Counter-Reformation,  379-381. 

Coup  d’etat  (coo  de-ta'),  term,  489  and 
note;  Napoleon’s  in  1851,  549; 

Bismarck’s,  557  ; Bolshevists’,  750. 

Covenant  of  League,  612,  774,  852-855. 

Covenanters,  Scotch,  421. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  383,  384,  385. 

Crassus,  220-221,  223. 


Crecy  (kres'si) , Battle  of,  342 ; map 
facing  322. 

Cretan  civilization,  ancient,  61-66;  al- 
phabet, 65  ; see  Knossos ; map  fac- 
ing 16  and  after  60. 

Crimea,  445. 

Crimean  (cri-me'an)  War,  551,  665, 
696  ; and  Italy,  553. 

Croats,  543,  648,  696 ; see  Yugoslavia. 
Croesus  (croe'sus),  48. 

Crompton  (cromp'ton),  Samuel,  and  the 
“ mule,”  522. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  419,  424-427. 

Crotona,  map  after  82. 

Crusades,  326-328  ; results,  329  ff. 

Cuba,  and  Spanish-American  War,  650. 
Cuneiform  script,  42,  43. 

Curfew,  332. 

Curials  (cu'ri-als),  Roman,  262. 

Curio,  Manius,  185. 

Currency,  depreciating,  850-851. 

Currie,  Sir  Arthur,  754. 

Curule  chair,  184. 

Curule  offices,  184. 

Custozza  (koos-tod'za).  Battle  of,  547; 

map  after  508. 

Cynic  philosophy,  159. 

Cyrene  (cy-re'ne),  map  after  82. 

Cyrus  “ the  Great,”  49,  100. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  144. 

Czechoslovakia,  779  ; Little  Entente, 
780  ; map  after  766. 

Czechs  (cheks),  543. 

Dacia  (da'ci-a) , 242,  257 ; map  after  243. 
Daguerreotypes,  528. 

Damascus  (da-mas'cus) , map  after  243, 
327. 

Danelaw  (dane'law)  (or  Danelagh),  298 
and  map  opposite. 

Danish  Invasions,  298;  Danes  masters 
of  England,  298,  316. 

Dante,  338,  357. 

Danton  (dan-ton'),  476-485. 

Dantzig  (dant'zig),  768,  784,  859. 
Dardanelles  Expedition,  736. 

Darius  Codomannus  (da-ri'us  c6d-5- 
man'us),  and  Alexander,  150. 

Darius  the  Organizer,  51-52,  100-102. 
Dark  Ages,  the,  275,  326,  405. 

Darwin,  Charles,  675. 

David,  King  of  the  Hebrews,  58. 

Dawes  Plan,  848. 

Decarchies  (dec'areh-ies) , under  Sparta, 
142. 

Decembrists,  665. 

Decemvirs  (de-cem'virs) , Roman,  175. 
Declaration  of  Rights  (English),  429. 
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Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  472, 473. 

Defeatism,  in  France,  745;  in  Italy, 
747. 

Delhi,  609. 

Delos  (de'los),  Confederacy  of,  109,  111 ; 
island,  map  after  60 ; 5th  century 
house,  133. 

Delphi,  80,  108 ; repulse  of  Gauls  from, 
156  ; map  after  60. 

Delphic  Oracle,  79. 

Demagogues,  in  Athens,  term  explained, 
116. 

Demeter  (de-me'ter),  76;  see  Ceres. 

Democracy,  'hance  for  under  Teutons, 
294 : two  types,  570. 

Demosthenes  (de-mos'the-ne§) , orator, 
148. 

Denmark,  398,  494,  499,  504,  542,  558, 
654,  655  : and  Sleswig,  768. 

Dervishes,  610. 

Desmoulins  (da-moo-lan') , Camille 
(ka-mel'),  468. 

Diaz  (de-as'),  Bartholomew,  and  geo- 
graphical discovery,  368. 

Diaz,  President  of  Mexico,  843. 

Dickens,  576,  577. 

Dictatorship,  Roman,  226 ; Spanish, 
648  : three  great  ones,  791-819. 

Diet,  German,  373,  note,  402;  Polish, 
453  ; at  Frankfort,  508,  558,  see  West- 
phalia, Peace  of. 

Diocletian  (di-6-cle'ti-an) , Emperor,  259, 
260 ; persecution  of  Christians  by,  268. 

Diogenes  (dl-6g'e-ne§) , 159. 

Dionysius  (di-o-ny'si-us) , 253. 

Dionysus  (di-o-ny'sus) , god  of  the  vin- 
tage and  the  drama,  123 ; theater  of, 
at  Athens,  124. 

Directory,  the  French,  486,  489. 

Disarmament,  655,  860,  863,  864. 

Disestablishment,  of  the  English  Church, 
which  see. 

Dispensation,  pope’s,  312. 

Disraeli  (diz-ra'li),  Benjamin,  572,  582, 
583. 

Divine  Comedy,  338. 

Divine  Right  of  Kings,  theory  of,  415  ff. ; 
see  William  II  of  Germany. 

Divine  Right  Monarchies,  506. 

Doges  of  Venice,  363. 

Dole,  government,  262. 

Dollfuss,  Chancellor,  777. 

Domesday  (domes'day)  Book,  317,  320. 

Domestic  system,  in  manufactures,  412, 
530. 

Domestication  of  animals,  prehistoric, 
2,  6,  9 ; in  ancient  Egypt,  18 ; of 
plants,  7,  9,  18. 


Dominicans  (d6-mm'i-cans),  315,  370. 

Domitian,  Emperor,  241 ; wall  of  forts, 
241,  245. 

Donation  of  Pippin,  288,  289. 

Do-Nothing  Kings,  the,  282. 

Dorians,  77. 

Doric  Order,  of  architecture,  84,  249. 

Doumergue,  819. 

Draco  (dra'co),  laws  of,  88. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  394,  437,  439. 

Drama,  Greek,  123,  124. 

Drusus  (drh'sus),  rival  of  Gracchus,  216; 
champion  of  the  Italians,  219. 

Dual  Alliance,  the,  693. 

Dublin,  389. 

Duma,  669-672. 

Dumouriez  (du-mdo-re-a') , 481. 

Duns  the  Scot,  336  ; “ dunce,”  336. 

Dunwich  (diin'ich),  564. 

Dutch  Republic,  see  Netherlands;  risa 
of,  394,  395,  443;  see  Holland;  map 
on  page  396. 

East  Goths,  274,  277 ; map  after  2^8. 

East  India  Company,  410,  607. 

East  Indies,  392,  395,  604,  653. 

Eastern  Empire,  see  Greek  Empire. 

Eastmark,  324. 

Ebert,  804. 

Ebro  (e'bro),  map  after  194. 

Ecbatana  (ec-ba-tan'a) , 151 ; map  facing 
149. 

“ Economics,”  term  explained,  89, 
note ; 302. 

Economic  Conference  at  Paris,  742 ; at 
Geneva,  856  ; at  London,  856. 

Economic  crisis  of  1930,  628,  691,  803, 
850,  851,  856. 

Education  and  learning,  in  Egypt,  21, 
25 ; in  Chaldea,  42-44 ; in  Athens, 
95,  123-130,  137 ; under  Roman  Em- 
pire, 249,  250 ; decline  in  3d  and  4th 
centuries,  264,  271,  272 ; in  “ Dark 
Ages,”  275;  in  monasteries,  282; 
and  Charlemagne,  291,  292 ; and 
Alfred  the  Great,  298  ; in  church,  314 ; 
Saracenic,  327,  336;  in  11th  century, 
335-338;  see  Universities;  in  Renais- 
sance Age,  361-365 ; under  Jesuits, 
380 ; under  Elizabeth,  387 ; under 
Louis  XV,  462  ; during  Republic,  484  ; 
during  Empire,  493 ; Board  Schools 
in  England,  581 ; in  French  Re- 
public, 626  ; in  Italy,  644  ; in  Portugal, 
652 ; in  Switzerland,  661 ; in  China, 
691 ; in  Soviet  Russia,  802 ; in 
Fascist  Italy,  815;  through  League, 
859. 
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ii^dward  I,  of  England,  and  Parliament, 
317,  319,  321,  341,  350. 

Edward  II,  deposed,  341. 

Edward  III,  341,  345. 

Edward  VI,  384. 

Edward  VIII,  617. 

Egbert,  of  Wessex,  297. 

Egypt,  early  home  of  bronze  culture,  7 ; 
land  and  people,  10-11  ; and  the 
Nile,  10-11;  map,  11;  government, 

12- 14 ; social  classes  and  daily  life, 

13- 16;  trade  (barter),  15,  18,  20, 
21;  woman  in,  16,  17;  “Old  King- 
dom” (pyramids),  17;  Middle  King- 
dom (irrigation  system),  18;  agricul- 
ture, 18  ; commerce,  18-21  ; artisans, 
21 ; books  and  writing,  21-24 ; sci- 
ence, 24-25 ; sculpture,  25 ; religion 
and  character,  25-30 ; and  relation 
to  other  lands,  31-34  ; militarism  and 
fall,  33-34  ; under  the  Ptolemies,  156  ; 
campaigns  of  Caesar,  226 ; Mark  An- 
tony in,  231  ; conquered  by  Saracens, 
284 ; and  Napoleon,  489  ; under  Eng- 
lish control,  610,  611;  a free  state, 
610;  and  League  of  Nations,  611. 

Eidvold  (eid'vold) , Diet  at,  656. 

Elba,  500,  504. 

Elbe  (el'be),  map  after  290. 

Electoral  College,  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  353,  373,  note ; of  France,  469. 

Elector  of  Brandenburg,  448. 

Electricity,  Age  of,  528,  674. 

Elgin  marbles,  123. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  417. 

Elis  (e'lis),  map  after  60. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  (English),  385-391, 
394. 

Elizabethan  Settlement  (of  the  Church), 
387. 

Elizabethan  Renaissance,  386. 

Elizabeth  of  Russia,  447. 

Emigrants,  471,  476,  477,  500,  514. 

Emmet,  Robert,  585. 

Empire,  term  explained,  38,  note. 

Employers’  Liability  Act,  578. 

Enclosures,  411,  594. 

England,  see  Britain;  local  institutions 
(Saxon),  315;  Norman  Conquest, 
316,  317 ; Henry  II  and  the  courts, 
317;  growth  of  Common  Law,  ih.; 
Magna  Carta,  318,  319  ; and  Parlia- 
ment, 320-322  ; and  Hundred  Years’ 
War,  341  ff. ; Black  Death  and  disap- 
pearance of  villeinage,  342-345  ; peas- 
ant rising  of  1381,  344 ; Parliament 
under  Lancastrians,  345,  346  ; Wars  of 
Roses,  347 ; “ New  Monarchy  ” of  the 


Tudors,  349 ; and  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, 382  ff . ; and  Spanish  Armada, 
389 ; social  and  economic  changes  of 
16th  century,  410-412 ; growth  of 
manufactures,  412 ; growth  of  com- 
merce, 412,  413 ; under  the  first 
Stuarts,  414-423  ; English  Puritanism, 
414 ; germs  of  political  parties,  415, 
416,  428;  germs  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, 417 ; Civil  War,  423- 
426 ; the  Commonwealth,  426,  427  ; 
the  Restoration,  and  the  later  Stuarts, 
427 ; Revolution  of  1688,  429  ff.,  516; 
ministerial  government,  430,  431  ; 

Great  Britain,  433 ; acquisition  of 
colonial  empire,  437-441 ; and  wars  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  Frederick  II,  which 
see ; and  colonial  growth,  444,  449, 
451 ; and  American  Revolution,  452  ; 
and  French  Revolution,  482  ff. ; and 
Napoleon,  which  see ; colonial  empire 
confirmed  by  Congress  of  Vienna,  501, 
507;  and  Industrial  Revolution,  518 
ff. ; retrogression  politically  in  18th 
century,  563-566 ; reform  in  19th 
century,  567  ff.,  572-583;  in  local 
government,  575 ; in  schools,  581  ; 
recent  reform,  588-596 ; peasant 
class,  595,  596  ; colonial  empire  today, 
597-618  : and  Ireland,  which  see  ; and 
World  War,  730-764. 

English  Colonial  System,  452,  note. 

English  Courts  of  Justice,  317. 

English  Prayer  Book,  384. 

English-Speaking  Union,  613. 

Entente  Cordiale,  610,  704. 

Epaminondas  (e-pam-i-non'das) , 145, 146. 

Ephesus  (eph'e-siis),  79,  246;  map 
after  60. 

Epic  poetry,  Greek,  84. 

Epictetus  (ep-ic-te'tus) , slave  philoso- 
pher, 253. 

Epicureanism  (ep-i-cu-re'an-ism) , 158. 

Epicurus  (ep-i-cu'rus) , 158. 

Epirus  (e-pi'rus),  map  after  60. 

Episcopalianism,  established,  387,  424, 
428. 

Erasmus  (e-ras'mus),  364,  369,  379. 

Eratosthenes  (er-a-tos'the-ne§) , keeper 
of  Alexandrian  Library,  161,  253. 

Erechtheum  (e-rech'the-um) , 115,  120. 

Eretria  (e-re'tri-a) , 101 ; map  after  60. 

Erivan  region,  home  of  Armenians,  789. 

Erse  (Irish  language) , 587. 

Eshnunna,  sewer  in,  45. 

Esquiline  (es'qui-llne) , map,  167. 

Estates  General,  French,  323,  437,  465, 
466. 
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Esthonia,  667,  785. 

Ether,  see  Anesthetics. 

Ethiopia  (e-thi -6'pi-a) , map,  11 ; 818, 
837 ; threatened,  869. 

Etruria  (e-tru'-ri-a),  map  after  163  and 
on  165. 

Etruscans  (e-trus'cans) , 164-167. 

Euboea  (eu-bce'a),  map  after  60. 

Euclid  (eu'clid),  161. 

Euphrates  (eu-phra'te§) , 35  ; map  facing 
16;  Roman  provinces  in,  242. 

Euripides  (eu-rip'i-de§) , 123. 

Europe,  Christian,  293. 

Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  278,  288. 

Excommunication  (ex-com-mu-ni-ca'- 
tion),  314. 

Experiment,  method  of,  not  known  to 
Greeks,  129,  405. 

Fabian  (fa'bi-an),  policy,  see  Fabius. 

Fabius  (fa'bi-us)  (Q.  Fabius  Maximus), 
194. 

Factory  reform  (see  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion), 576-578. 

Factory  system,  530  ff. ; evils  of,  533 ; 
conditions  in,  533  ; child  labor,  533. 

Fair,  the  medieval,  332,  405. 

Falconry,  300. 

Fascist!,  812-813. 

Fashoda,  610,  note. 

Fenian  movement,  the,  585,  830 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  355,  367. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  377. 

Ferdinand  of  Spain,  511,  648. 

Feudalism,  causes,  294,  298,  302 ; 

castles  and  armor,  301,  310;  origin  of 
classes  and  of  privileges,  300  ; decen- 
tralization, 302  ; private  wars,  303; 
and  the  workers,  304-307 ; life  of  the 
fighters,  308,  309;  chivalry,  309-311 ; 
church  of,  311  ; undermining  of,  329. 

Financial  Reconstruction  by  League,  855. 

Finland,  Swedish,  296 ; acquired  by 
Russia,  503,  667 ; attempts  to  Rus- 
sianize, 667 ; independent,  785. 

Fire-making,  8. 

First  Reform  Bill  (English),  563. 

Fist-hatchet,  2. 

Fistlaw,  325,  353. 

Fitch,  Johi^,  524. 

Five  Good  Emperors,  242. 

“ Five  Great  States,”  358. 

Five-Year  Plans,  799. 

Flanders,  Battle  of,  763  ; Canada’s  War 
poem,  764. 

Flavian  (fla'vi-an),  Caesars,  235. 

Flemings,  652. 

Flemish  towns,  341. 


Fletcher,  387. 

Flint  scraper,  3. 

Florida,  451. 

Foch  (fosh),  Ferdinand,  745,  752,  754. 

Folkmoot,  280. 

Fortescue  (for'tes-cue),  Sir  John,  346, 
410. 

Forum  (fo'rum),  the  Roman,  origin, 
165 ; map,  167 ; Caesar’s,  229,  236. 

Fourteen  Points  (Woodrow  Wilson’s), 
756. 

Fourth  Reform  Bill,  594. 

Franc,  fall  of,  628. 

France,  see  Gaul,  and  Verdun,  Treaty  of; 
rise  of  Capetians,  322 ; growth  of 
territory  and  of  royal  power,  322,  323  ; 
and  Hundred  Years’  War,  341-349; 
absolutism,  349  ; war  with  England, 
385,  430  ; religious  wars,  in  397  ; ac- 
quires first  colonial  empire,  435,  436; 
character  of,  436 ; Wars  of  Louis  XIV, 
442 ; loss  of  colonial  empire,  442 ; 
French  Revolution,  which  see ; under 
Napoleon  I,  which  see ; treaties  of 
1814,  1815,  501-506;  “restorations” 
at  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  see; 
charter  of  1815,  514 ; Revolution  of 
1830,  514,  515;  of  1848,  537-542', 
Second  Republic,  541 ; Second  Em- 
pire, 548  ff. ; espionage  and  despotism, 
550  ; and  new  wars,  551-552  ; Franco- 
Prussian  War,  560,  619-620;  Third 
Republic,  619 ; government  of,  624 ; 
Peace  of  1871,  620;  Communards, 
621  ; constitution,  623-626 ; repub- 
licanism confirmed,  625  ; local  govern- 
ment, 625  ; schools,  626 ; industries, 
626 ; wealth  before  World  War,  627 ; 
small  landholders,  627  ; ruin  of  World 
War,  628 ; second  colonial  Empire, 
629;  kulturkampf,  631;  and  World 
War,  730  ff. ; and  Little  Entente, 
780,  817 ; see  World  War,  Peace  Con- 
gress, Washington  Conference. 

Franchise,  extension  of  in  England,  574, 
575,  593. 

Francis  of  France,  358,  374. 

Franciscans,  315. 

Franks,  274,  282.  284,  292. 

Franz  Ferdinand,  assassination  of,  716. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  370. 

Frederick  I (Prussia),  448. 

Frederick  II  (the  Great),  449,  454,  455. 

Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector, 
448. 

Frederick  William  1, 448. 

Frederick  William  III,  508. 

Frederick  William  IV,  544,  545,  556. 
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Free  Cities,  508. 

Free  Trade,  English,  581,  614. 

French  and  Indian  War,  451. 

French  Revolution,  457  ff. ; France  be- 
fore, 457-463  ; States  General,  465  ; 
National  Assembly,  467,  468 ; and 
American  Revolution,  468,  note ; 
Bastille,  469 ; abolition  of  privilege, 
470 ; march  of  the  women,  470 ; 
“emigrants,”  471,  476,  477,  500; 
constitution  of  1791, 472,  473 ; peasant 
landholders,  473 ; and  war  with 
Europe,  475  ff. ; panic,  union,  victory, 
476-479 ; First  French  Republic, 
480-486 ; Revolution  a proselyting 
religion,  480 ; the  Terror,  483 ; con- 
structive work,  483,  484 ; fall  of  the 
Jacobins,  485  ; the  Directory,  486  ff. ; 
territorial  gains  to  1795,  487 ; and 
Napoleon,  which  see  ; second,  515. 

Friars,  315,  370. 

Frieze,  in  architecture,  83. 

Frightfulness,  policy  of,  733. 

Froissart  (frois'art),  343. 

Frontenac  (fron-te-nac'),  437. 

Fuad  I,  611. 

Fulton,  Robert,  524. 

Gabelle,  460. 

Gades  (ga'de§)  (Cadiz),  Phoenician 
colony,  55  ; map  after  82. 

Galatia  (ga-la'ti-a) , 156;  map  after  243. 

Galen,  253. 

Galileo  (gal-i-le'o),  403,  404. 

Gallipoli,  736. 

Gambetta  (gam-bSt'ta) , 620,  702. 

Garibaldi  (gar-i-bal'di) , 554,  555. 

Gas,  poisonous,  724,  863. 

Gauls,  invasion  of  Greek  Orient,  156 ; 
in  Italy,  164 ; sack  Rome,  176  ; 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  223,  227 ; see  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  Roman  Empire. 

Geddes  (geddes),  Jenny,  421. 

“ Generation,”  a,  as  measure  of  time, 
explained,  49,  note.  , 

Geneva,  map,  377,  661,  774;  protocol, 
861. 

Genghis  (jen'jis)  Khan  (k)ian),  445. 

Genoa,  329,  546 ; absorbed  by  Sardinia, 
502. 

Genucius  (gen-u'ci-us) , 176. 

Geography,  and  history,  in  Egypt,  10- 
11,  24;  in  Chaldea,  35,  41 ; in  Hellas, 
61,  70,  77,  and  especially  96-98; 
in  Italy  and  with  Rome,  163-167  ; dis- 
coveries at  close  of  Middle  Ages,  365- 
368. 

Geology,  675. 


Geometry,  Egyptian,  24 ; Chaldean, 
44  ; Greek,  86,  161. 

George  I (England),  431. 

George  II,  431. 

George  III,  432. 

George  V,  615 ; quoted,  617. 

Georgies,  253. 

German  East  Africa,  599. 

German  Empire  (1871-1918),  see  Ger- 
many, Prussia,  North  German  Con- 
federation; making  of,  545,  556-562; 
federal,  633 ; autocracy  and  milita- 
rism, 635  ; divine-right  Emperors,  635  ; 
junkers,  636  ; capitalists,  636  ; growth 
of  cities  in,  636,  note ; army,  637 ; 
kulturkampf,  638-639,  709  ; socialism, 
639 ; and  the  border  peoples,  640 ; 
colonial  empire,  641-643,  697,  705, 
711 ; dream  of  Mittel-Europa  empire, 
641,  709;  prevents  disarmament  at 
Hague  Conferences,  694  ; and  Turkey, 
697 ; and  Balkan  wars,  698 ; sides 
with  Bulgaria,  698 ; war  guilt,  701, 
771;  “wills  the  war,”  717;  effect  of 
militarism  upon,  707 ; naval  program, 
711;  declares  war,  718 ; surrender  of 
fleet,  750 ; loss  of  colonies,  769 ; loss 
of  mercantile  marine,  769  ; see  World 
War,  Peace  Congress,  and  German 
Republic. 

German  General  Staff,  718,  731. 

German  Indemnity,  problems  of  the, 
769-771,  844-847. 

German  National  Assembly,  at  Frank- 
fort, 544. 

German  Reformation,  the,  369-377. 

German  Republic,  and  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  768 ; and  League  of  Na- 
tions, 774 : early  difficulties,  804 ; 

joins  League,  805 ; under  Nazism, 
806 ; agreement  with  Russia,  803  ; 
economic  condition  of,  806,  808,  845 ; 
see  German  Indemnity. 

German  South-West  Africa,  606. 

Germanic  Confederation,  508  ff. ; re- 
stored, 545,  633 ; see  North  German 
Confederation. 

Germany,  see  Teutons,  Franks,  and 
Charlemagne;  foundation  for,  289; 
and  Treaty  of  Verdun,  295  and  map 
opposite ; expansion  into  Slav  East, 
323  and  map ; and  Otto  I (close  of 
barbarian  invasions) , 323 ; and  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  323,  324 ; decline  of 
German  kingship  and  political  chaos, 
325,  353 ; Protestant  Reformation, 
369-379 ; ruin  in  Thirty  Years’  War, 
398-400;  see  Austria,  Prussia;  Na- 
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poleon’s  new  map  of,  496,  497 ; social 
reform  in  (Napoleon),  498;  and  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  which  see ; Germanic 
Confederation,  which  see  ; Revolution 
of  1848,  544,  545 ; see  North  German 
Confederation,  German  Empire,  and 
German  Republic. 

Gettysburg,  829. 

Ghandi,  608. 

Gibraltar,  284,  444,  597,  650. 

Gilbert,  437. 

Giorgione  (jor-j6'ne),  362. 

Girondists,  476,  481,  482. 

Gizeh  (ge'zSh),  10;  map,  11. 

Gladiators,  206. 

Gladstone,  William  Evarts,  572,  581- 
587,  69/. 

Globe  Theater,  388. 

Gogol  (go'gol),  664. 

‘Gold  Bloc,”  851. 

Golden  Hind,  394. 

Gold  Standard,  off  the,  836,  851. 

Goshen  (gosh'en).  Land  of,  56. 

Goths,  see  East  Goths  and  West  Goths. 

Gothic  architecture,  338,  357,  363. 

Gracchus,  Caius  (grac'chus,  caius),  215- 
217,  226. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  213-215. 

Graeco-Oriental  (gr«'co)  World,  the, 
151-154 ; Hellenism  of  the  active 
element,  151 ; the  many  Alexandrias 
in,  152 ; wealth,  152 ; scientific 
expeditions,  153 ; Wars  of  the  Succes- 
sion, 155 ; resemblance  to  modern 
Europe,  155 ; Gallic  invasion,  156 ; 
society  and  culture,  156-162. 

Grammar  schools,  endowed  in  Roman 
Empire,  250. 

Granada,  fall  of,  355,  368. 

Grand  Jury,  origin,  317. 

Grand  Remonstrance,  422. 

Granicus  (gra-nl'cus) , Battle  of,  150; 
map  facing  149. 

Great  Britain,  433. 

Great  Charter,  see  Magna  Carta. 

Great  Council,  319,  321. 

Great  Rebellion,  423. 

Great  Schism,  286. 

Great  Western,  the,  527. 

Greco-Bulgarian  clash,  865. 

Greek  Chtirch,  the,  separation  from 
Latin,  285,  286 ; in  Russia,  445 ; dis- 
established, 802. 

Greek  contributions  to  civilization 

(summary),  161-162. 

Greek  Empire  (or  Eastern  Empire),  259, 
274-276,  286 ; and  Charlemagne,  290, 
292  ; threatened  by  Turks,  324,  327  ; 


and  Crusades,  324,  327 ; overthrown 
by  Turks,  355. 

Greek  home  life,  in  age  of  Pericles, 
132-138. 

Greek  language,  recovery  of,  in  closing 
Middle  Ages,  355,  362,  364. 

Greek  philosophy,  6th  century,  85-86; 
in  age  of  Pericles,  125-128 ; Alexan- 
drian age,  157-159. 

Greek  religion,  74-76 ; moral  side,  130, 
131. 

Greek  soldier,  140. 

Greek  theater,  90,  123-125. 

Greeks,  the,  and  Ancient  Egypt,  33 ; 
prehistoric  culture,  61  ff. ; Cretan, 
61-65 ; Mycenae  “ rich  in  gold,” 
66 ; Achaean,  67 ; fusion  with  ear- 
lier culture,  69  ff . ; city-state,  70- 
71  ; Homeric  society,  70,  71  ff. ; re- 
ligion, 74-76  ; Dorian  conquest,  77  ; 
1000-500  B.C.,  86  ff. ; expansion  by 
colonization,  81-82  and  map  after  82 ; 
disappearance  of  Homeric  kingship, 
86 ; art  and  philosophy  of  6th  cen- 
tury, 82-86;  ‘‘Age  of  Tyrants,”  86; 
rise  of  democracy  at  Athens,  87-90 ; 
Spartan  training  and  military  leader- 
ship, 93-95  ; geography,  and  contrast 
with  Oriental  States,  96-98 ; Persian 
Wars,  which  see ; Athenian  leader- 
ship, see  Athens;  Spartan  leadership, 
see  Sparta;  Theban  leadership,  144- 
146 ; Macedonian  conquest,  146 ; 
failure  of  city-state,  146 ; in  the  Orient 
with  Alexander  and  after,  see  Graeco- 
Oriental  World;  contributions  to 
civilization,  161 ; see  Athens,  Mace- 
donia, Rome;  Roman  provincial  cities 
in,  227,  245  ; modern  Greece  — war 
for  independence,  511,  513  ; and  other 
Balkan  peoples,  695  ; and  World  War, 
736,  748 ; and  war  with  Turkey,  787  ; 
recall  George  II,  787 ; see  World  War, 
and  Balkans. 

Greene  (dramatist),  387. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  and  England, 
286. 

Gregory  VH,  Pope  (Hildebrand),  314. 

Gregory  XI,  Pope,  351. 

Grey  (Earl),  and  Parliamentary  reform, 
568,  569,  576. 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  717,  719,  720. 

Guilds  (gilds),  Roman,  186,  245,  263, 
264,  medieval,  332,  333 ; street  of, 
333  ; become  hindrances  to  progress, 
409,  412-413  ; disappear  from  England 
early,  412. 

Guillotine,  the,  483  and  note,  484- 
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Guilt,  war,  701,  771. 

Guizot,  (ge-z6'),  514,  538,  539. 

Gunpowder,  early  use,  342 ; later  im- 
provements and  importance,  365,  400, 
527. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  (gus-ta'vus  a-dol'- 
phus),  398,  401. 

Gutenberg  (goot'en-berg) , John,  365, 366. 

Gydnia,  785. 

Haakon  (haak'on)  VII,  657. 

Habeas  Corpus,  319,  428 ; suspended, 
567. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  242;  villa  of,  21 1'; 
trips  to  provinces,  242,  243. 

Hadrian’s  Wall,  242  and  note,  245,  and 
map  after  243. 

Hague  Peace  Conferences,  693,  694, 
715,  773,  835,  874. 

Haig  (hafg).  Sir  Douglas,  747,  752. 

Haile  Selassie,  870. 

Hakluyt  (kak'ldot) , Richard,  438. 

Halicarnassus  (hal-i-car-nas'sus) , map 
after  60. 

Hamburg  (ham'biirg),  297,  508. 

Hamilcar  Barca  (ha-mil'car  bar'ca),  193. 

Hammurapi  (ham-mu-ra'pi) , of  Babylon, 
36  ; laws  of,  41,  42. 

Hampden  (hamp'den),  John,  418,  420, 
421,  423,  426. 

Hanging  Gardens,  at  Babylon,  46. 

Hannibal  (han'ni-bal) , 193-198;  route, 
map  after  194. 

Hanover,  Elector  of,  431. 

Hansa  Merchants,  356. 

Hanseatic  (hS,n-se-at'ic)  League,  334, 
and  map  after  336. 

Hapsbixrg  (haps'burg),  the,  353,  358, 
377,  398  ; two  branches,  377. 

Hargreaves,  James,  and  the  “ Jenny,” 
520,  521. 

Harold,  the  Saxon,  316. 

Haroun-al-Raschid,  see  Caliph  of 
Bagdad. 

Harvey,  William,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  387,  404. 

Hasdrubal  (has'dru-bal) , the  Barcide, 
197. 

Hastings,  Battle  of,  316. 

Hawkins,  437. 

Hay,  John,  687. 

Health,  International,  and  League,  857. 

“ Heathen,”  270,  note. 

Hebert,  485. 

Hebrews,  Semites,  36,  note ; early 
history  to  the  Exodus,  56-58 ; under 
the  Judges,  57 ; Kings  and  Prophets, 
57,  288  ; David  and  Solomon,  58-59  ; 


division  and  decline,  59 ; Assyrian 
captivity,  60;  Babylonian  captivity, 
60 ; return  to  Palestine,  60 ; priestly 
rule,  60 ; and  our  Old  Testament,  60 ; 
mission,  60 ; province  of  Roman  Em- 
pire, 238  ; destruction  and  dispersion, 
241;  see  Jerusalem;  proposal  to 
restore,  241. 

Hedjaz  (he'jaz),  Kingdom  of,  787. 

Hegira  (he-gi'ra),  the,  283. 

Hellas  (hel'las),  96. 

Hellenes  (hel'lenz),  term  explained,  96. 

Hellenism  and  Hellenistic,  terms  com- 
pared, 155,  note. 

Hellespont  (hel'es-pont) , the,  map  after, 
60;  284. 

Helot  (he'lot),  94. 

Helvetii  (hel-ve'ti-i) , 222. 

Henry  II  (England),  317,  319. 

Henry  III,  318,  320. 

Henry  IV,  346. 

Henry  VII,  347,  368. 

Henry  VHI,  347,  358,  382,  390. 

Henry  IV  (France),  397,  415. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  see  Henry  IV  of 
France. 

Henry  the  Navigator,  368. 

Hephaestus  (he-phaes'tus) , 75. 

Hera  (he'ra),  75. 

Herculaneum  (her-cu-la'ne-um) , 241. 

Heresies,  early  Christian,  270 ; in 
Reformation,  380. 

Heretics,  380;  punishment  of,  381,  383. 

Hermes  (her'meg),  65;  statue  by 
Praxiteles,  141. 

Hermits,  Christian,  281. 

Herodotus  (he-rod'o-tus) , quoted  on 
pyramids,  17 ; on  Neco’s  circum- 
navigation of  Africa,  33 ; on  Persian 
morals,  53 ; place  in  literature,  98, 
125. 

Herriot  (Premier),  848,  850. 

Hesiod  (he'si-od),  85. 

Hieroglyphics  (hi-er-o-glyph'ics) , Egyp- 
tian, 23 ; Chaldean,  43. 

Hindenburg,  733,  741,  750 ; as  President, 
805. 

Hindenburg  Line,  745. 

Hipparchus  (hip-par'ehus) , philosopher, 
161. 

Hipparchus,  tyrant,  90. 

Hippias  (hip'pi-as),  tyrant,  90. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  Solomon,  58. 

Hitler,  633,  806-811. 

Hittites  (hit'tites) , and  Egyptians,  33 ; 
iron  weapons  of,  33,  38 ; maps,  59, 
facing  16  and  44. 

Hogarth  (ho'garth),  William,  432,  565. 
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HohenzoUem  autocracy,  398,  442,  447 ; 
end  of,  757. 

Hohenlinden  (ho-/ien-lin'den) , Battle  of, 
490. 

Holland,  see  Netherlands;  356;  and 
Philip  II,  392;  rebellion,  393-395; 
independence  recognized,  400 ; wars 
with  Louis  XIV,  442  ; decline,  452 ; 
see  French  Revolution,  Batavian  Re- 
public, and  Napoleon;  “ Kingdom  of 
Holland,”  496;  annexed  to  France, 
496 ; Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
502  ; and  Belgium,  502,  516  ; in  1848, 
542 ; government  of,  in  1914,  653 ; 
as  colonial  power,  653. 

Holy  Alliance,  the,  511,  516. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  see  Charlemagne; 
revival  of  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 
by  Otto ; effect  on  Germany  and  on 
Italy,  325,  353  ff. ; and  the  Hapsburgs, 
353,  354 ; and  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
402 ; a shadow,  ended  by  Napoleon, 
496. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  328. 

Holy  War,  of  Innocent  III,  380. 

Home  Rule  (Irish),  struggle  for,  see 
Ireland. 

Homeric  Poems,  68,  79,  90,  156 ; reduced 
to  writing,  90. 

Homestead  Act,  831. 

Hongkong,  685. 

Hoover  Moratorium,  849,  850. 

Hoplites  (hop'lltes),  Greek  heavy-armed 
infantry,  139. 

Horace,  Latin  poet,  207,  250. 

Houses,  Egyptian,  14,  16 ; in  primitive 
Aegean  civilization,  61 ; in  age  of 
Pericles,  132,  133  ; early  Roman,  168  ; 
Roman  about  200  b.c.,  188,  189 ; 
after  Punic  Wars,  204,  205  ; in  Feudal 
Age,  301,  306,  309. 

Howe  (sewing  machine) , 528. 

Hudson  Bay  Territories,  600. 

Huguenots,  378,  397,  436,  442,  443. 

Humanists,  365,  379. 

Hun,  733. 

Hundred  Days,  504. 

Hundred  Years’  War,  341,  349  ; second, 
430. 

Hungarians,  nomad  raids,  296 ; checked 
by  Otto,  323,  355  ; Magyars,  647. 

Hungary,  see  Hungarians;  becomes  a 
Christian  kingdom,  324 ; and  the 
Turks,  355 ; a Hapsburg  province, 
353  ; and  Revolution  of  ’48,  543  ; see 
Austria-Hungary;  since  the  World 
War,  m-77^ ; Hungarian- Yugoslav 
quarrel,  868. 


Hunting,  sport  of,  300. 

Hus,  John,  351,  352. 

Hyksos  (hyk'sbs),  the,  32,  56. 

Hymettus  (hy-mgt'tus) , map,  106. 

Hyphasis  (hy'pha-sis) , River,  map  facing 
149. 

Iceland,  296. 

Iconoclastic  (i-con-o-clas'tic)  dispute, 
the,  286. 

Ides  of  March,  229. 

Ikhnaton  (ik-Ana'ton) , and  his  hymn, 
28,  29,  31. 

Iliad  (il'i-ad),  the,  68,  84,  149. 

Imbros  (im'bros) , map  after  82. 

Immortality,  belief  in,  prehistoric  man, 
3 ; Egyptian,  29,  30  ; Persian,  52,  53  ; 
Greek,  76  ; and  see  Socrates. 

Imperator  (im-per-a'tor) , title,  227. 

Imperial  Catechism,  493. 

Imperial  Conference,  613. 

Imperial  War  Cabinet,  612. 

Imperialism,  and  Disraeli,  583 ; and 
trade,  679,  680 ; and  danger  of  war, 
703. 

Inclosures  (English),  see  Enclosures. 

Independents  (in  religion),  English,  415  ; 
see  Separatists;  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 421,  424. 

India,  French  and  English  rivalry  for, 
449,  451 ; Victoria,  Empress  of,  583, 
607 ; under  English  rule,  607-609, 
681  ; government,  608 ; in  World  War, 
608 ; reforms,  608 ; Young  India, 
610. 

Indian  Mutiny,  607. 

Indian  Ocean,  366,  368. 

Indirect  Taxes,  term  explained,  460, 
note. 

Indo-China,  French  seizures  in,  630. 

Indulgences,  Papal,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, 370. 

Industrial  panic,  1815-1819,  567. 

Industrial  Revolution,  18th  century, 
518-524  ; and  factory  system,  530  ff. ; 
evils  of,  532 ; and  growth  of  cities, 
532 ; and  Manchester  doctrine,  534 ; 
and  Socialism,  which  see ; in  France, 
538  ; recent  developments  — age  of 
electricity,  675-677 ; and  consolida- 
tion of  capital,  677 ; importance  to 
trade,  680. 

Industrialism,  679. 

Infantry,  early  meaning,  301. 

Initiative,  660. 

Innocent  III,  Pope,  380. 

Inquisition,  the  (Spanish),  380,  381-385, 
393,  506. 
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Instrument  of  government,  426. 

Interdict,  the,  314. 

International,  first,  second,  third,  536, 
803. 

International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  536. 

International  Labour  Organization,  678, 
775,  837,  839,  875-879. 

International  Trade,  847,  851. 

Inventions,  Renaissance,  365 ; from 
middle  ages  to  modern  times,  520-527. 

Ionia,  Athenian  colonization  of,  77 ; 
early  center  of  art  and  philosophy, 
84,  85  ; map  after  60. 

Ionic  Order,  see  Architecture. 

Iran  (e-ran'),  Plateau  of,  41;  map 
facing  44  ; old  Persia,  795. 

Iraq,  790,  865. 

Ireland,  297 ; history  to  1600,  389,  390  ; 
cruelties  under  Cromwell,  427  ; repre- 
sentation in  Parliament,  563 ; and 
famine  of  1846,  578 ; English  Church 
disestablished,  582 ; brief  story  of, 
from  Elizabeth  to  1800,  583,  584 ; 
Rebellion  of  ’98,  584,  Act  of  Union, 
584  ; Emmet’s  Rebellion,  585 ; Young 
Ireland,  585  ; Fenian  movement,  585  ; 
English  Church  disestablished,  585 ; 
land  reforms,  586 ; Home  Rule 
struggle,  586 ; rise  of  Sinn  Fein 
movement,  587 ; Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1914,  591 ; suspended,  591 ; and  the 
World  War,  591;  since,  592;  “Free 
State,”  593,  614 ; rebellion  during 
World  War,  741. 

Irene  (i-rene'),  Empress,  290. 

Iron,  known  to  early  Hittites,  33 ; to 
Achaeans,  67 ; cast  iron,  524 ; see 
Bessemer  steel. 

“ Ironsides,”  Cromwell’s,  424. 

Isabella  of  Castille,  355,  368. 

Iskandar  (is-kan-dar') , map  facing  149. 

Isocrates  (I-soc'ra-tes) , 147. 

Isolationism,  837. 

Israel,  Kingdom  of,  59;  see  Hebrews; 
map,  59. 

Issus  (is'sus)  Battle  of,  150 ; map  facing 
149. 

Italian  War  of  1859,  551. 

Italy,  map  facing  163 ; Greek  colonies  in, 
see  Magna  Oraecia;  land  and  peoples, 
163-171 ; see  Rome,  Goths,  Lombards; 
colonies  of,  233 ; divided  between 
Teutons  and  Empire,  278 ; King  of, 
289 ; north  Italy,  295 ; see  Papacy, 
Franks;  and  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
324 ; in  fragments  in  13th  century, 
325,  357 ; see  Renaissance;  loses 


leadership  in  trade  after  Columbus, 
435  ; Napoleon’s  campaigns  in,  487  ; 
new  map  of,  496 ; and  Congress  of 
Vienna,  502 ; Revolution  of  1820  and 
1830,  516U-..^ee  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
Revolution  of  "~’?§r'^45-547  ; from 
’48  to  ’59,  552-555 ; War  of  ’59,  552, 
554 ; growth  of,  out  of  Sardinia,  555 ; 
acquires  Rome,  562 ; constitution, 
644 ; colonial  empire,  645 ; the  Irri- 
dentists,  646 ; and  the  Popes,  646  ; 
and  World  War,  which  see  ; neutrality, 
735 ; entrance,  736,  741  ; military 
collapse,  747 ; victory  on  the  Piave, 
748 ; gains  at  Versailles,  767,  768 ; 
and  Yugoslavia,  781 ; Mussolini  and 
the  Fascisti,  812-817 ; and  Turkey, 
815;  and  the  League,  816;  and 
Ethiopia,  818,  869. 

Ithaca  (ith'a-ca),  map  after  60. 

Ivan  (e'van)  the  Terrible,  447. 

Ivry  (iv'ry).  Battle  of,  397. 

Jackson  and  Democrats,  825. 

Jacob,  56. 

Jacobins  (French  Revolution),  476  ff. 

James  I (England),  415-417. 

James  II,  429. 

Jameson  Raid,  605. 

Jamestown,  439. 

Janiculum  (ja-nic'u-lum).  Mount,  168; 
map,  167. 

Janus  (ja'nus),  168;  gates  of  temple 
closed  by  Augustus,  232. 

Japan,  medieval  rumors  of,  in  Europe, 
366 ; discussion  of,  681  ff. ; Western- 
ized, 682  ; expansion,  682  ; war  with 
China,  683 ; robbed  of  fruits  of 
victory  by  Russia,  683 ; gains,  683 ; 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  683 ; 
wish  for  colonial  empire,  683 ; 
war  with  Russia,  687-689 ; and 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  766  ; and  League 
of  Nations,  867,  868 ; and  Washington 
Conference,  861 ; attack  on  China  and 
establishment  of  Manchukuo,  683, 
867,  868. 

Jaures,  629,  705. 

Jaxartes  (jax-ar'te§) , the,  map  facing 
149;  327. 

Jay  Treaty,  and  arbitration,  693. 

Jellicoe,  739. 

Jemmappes  (zhem-map'),  Battle  of,  479. 

Jena  (ya'na).  Battle  of,  494  ; map  facing 
498. 

Jephthah  (jeph'thah),  57. 

Jerusalem,  59 ; map,  59 ; destruction 
’oy  Titus,  238 ; patriarchate  of,  285 ; 
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becomes  Mohammedan,  284,,  286; 
see  Crusades;  maps  after  243  and  on 
59  ; Damascus  Gate,  285,  328  ; taken 
by  British,  748,  758. 

Jester,  Court,  309. 

Jesuits,  379 ; education  under,  380 ; 

expelled  from  Germany,  638. 

Jews,  see  Hebrews;  and  “ banking  ” 
in  Middle  Ages,  407  and  note ; treat- 
ment in  modern  Russia,  665-667. 
Jingo,  term  explained,  583,  note. 

Joan  of  Arc,  see  Arc,  Joan. 

Joffre,  719,  731 ; at  the  Marne,  732 ; 
retired,  742. 

John,  of  England,  317,  318. 

Jonson  (jon'son),  Ben,  387. 

Joseph,  the  Hebrew,  56. 

Joshua,  56. 

Judah,  Kingdom  of,  59 ; map,  59 ; 

see  Hebrews. 

Jugglers,  medieval,  309. 

Jugoslavia,  see  Yugoslavia. 

Julian  Caesars,  the,  238,  note. 

JuUus  II,  362. 

July  Ordinances,  515. 

Junkers,  636. 

Juno  (ju'no),  75. 

Jupiter,  75,  168  ; temple  of,  236. 

Jury,  the  Athenian,  117-119;  the  mod- 
ern system  of  trial  by,  317. 

Jury,  Grand,  317. 

Justinian  Code,  the,  277. 

Justinian  (jus-tin'i-an)  the  Great,  277, 
278. 

Jutland,  Battle  of,  739. 

Juvenal  (Ju'vSn-al),  204,  253. 

Kandahar  (kan-da-har) , map  facing  149. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  828. 

Karlsbad  (karls'bad).  Decrees  of,  509. 
Karnak  (kar'nak),  temple  at,  26,  27. 
Karolyi,  Count,  778. 

Kemal,  Mustafa,  787. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  386. 

Kent,  King  of,  298. 

Kerensky  (ker-ens'ky),  793. 

Khedive  (ke-dev'),  610. 

Khufu  (ku'fu),  17,  19. 

Kiel  Canal,  643,  712,  731 ; map  after 
632. 

Kiev,  445. 

King  William’s  War,  443. 

Kitchen  utensils  in  Ancient  Crete,  65. 
Kitchener,  Lord,  605,  610,  739. 
Knighthood,  see  Chivalry. 

Knights  of  St.  John,  328. 

Knights  Templar,  328. 

Knights,  Teutonic,  328. 


Knossos  (knos'sos).  Palace  of,  61,  62- 
65 ; map  facing  16  and  after  60. 

Knox,  John,  387. 

Koran  (ko-ran'),  the,  283. 

Korea  (ko-re'a),  683,  689. 

Kosciusko  (kos-ci-iis'ko),  454. 

Kossova  (kos-so'va).  Battle  of,  355. 

Kossuth  (kos-siit/i') . 544. 

Kotzebue  (kotz'e-biie) , 509. 

Kremlin  (krem'lin),  791. 

Kruger,  Paxil,  605. 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  831. 

Kulturkampf  (kiil'tur-kampf) , in  France, 
629-631 ; in  Germany,  638,  639,  709. 

Kwangchowan  (kwang'chow-an) , 686. 

Labor  unions  (English),  567,  582. 

Labour,  International  Office,  678,  877. 

Lacedaemonians  (lac-e-d®-mo'ni-ans) , 
see  Sparta;  map  after  60;  term  ex- 
plained, 93,  110,  note. 

Lafayette  (in  French  Revolution),  466, 
470,  471,  475 ; and  Second  Revolution, 
515. 

“ Laissez  faire,”  534. 

La  Marseillaise,  475,  482. 

Lamartine  (lam-ar-tine') , 539,  540. 

Lancastrians,  growth  of  Parliament 
under,  346,  351. 

Languedoc,  380. 

La  Rochelle,  399. 

La  SaUe  (la-sahe'),  435. 

Lateran  Palace,  287. 

Latimer  (lat'i-mer),  Hugh,  385. 

Latin  America,  837-843. 

Latin  colonies,  180. 

Latin  Language,  275;  in  Middle  Ages, 
370. 

Latium  (la'ti-um),  165;  map  facing  163 
and  on  165. 

Latvia  (lat'vi-a),  785,  786. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  420,  421. 

Lausanne,  Conference  of,  787,  788. 

Laval,  817,  819. 

Laval-Hoar e Plan,  871. 

Lavoisier  (la-wa-si-a') , 461. 

League  of  Nations,  241,  593,  612,  651, 
658 ; home  of,  661,  773-775,  779,  804, 
816,  837,  843,  852-874 ; five  disputes 
settled,  865. 

Lebanon  Mountains,  map  on,  59. 

Lechfeld  (lex'felt),  Battle  of,  323. 

Legate,  313,  370. 

Legion,  the  Roman,  182-183,'  225,  248, 
297. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  386. 

Leipzig  (lip'zig).  Battle  of,  500;  map 
after  508. 
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Lemnos  (lem'nos),  map  after  60. 

Lenin  (la-nen),  Nikolai  (nik'o-lai),  793, 
798. 

Leo  III,  and  Charlemagne,  290. 

Leo  Xm,  631. 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  286. 

Leonardo  (la-o-nar'do)  da  Vinci  (da 
vin'che),  362. 

Leonidas  (le-on'i-das) , 105. 

Leopold,  Emperor,  477. 

Lesbos  (les'bos),  84  ; map  after  60. 

“ Letters  of  the  Seal,”  461,  468. 

Leuctra  (leuc'tra).  Battle  of,  and  plan, 
145. 

Leuthen  (lengthen) , Battle  of,  449 ; 
map  facing  450. 

Leyden  (ley'den).  Relief  of,  393;  Puri- 
tans in,  415  ; map  facing  396. 

Liaou  Yang,  Battle  of,  688. 

Libations,  in  Greek  worship,  74. 

Liberal,  German,  509,  543,  557 ; Span- 
ish, 511,  651 : French,  515,  539;  Ital- 
ian, 553 ; Belgian,  652 ; Russian, 
663,  667 ; Chinese,  690 ; English, 
name  replaces  Whiff,  571,  574  ; table 
of  administrations,  572. 

Liberia,  680. 

Libraries,  Babylonia,  43 ; in  Graeco- 
Oriental  World,  as  at  Alexandria,  160. 

Licinian  laws,  the,  175-176. 

Licinius  (li-cin'i-us) , Emperor,  270. 

Ligurians  (li-gu'ri-ans),  map  facing  163. 

Limerick,  Treaty  of,  584. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  828-830. 

Liris  (li'ris),  the,  map  facing  163. 

Literature,  in  everyday  speech,  338 ; 
under  Louis  XIV,  445  ; Irish,  587. 

Lithuania,  784,  785,  795,  864. 

Little  Entente,  780. 

Livy,  253. 

Lloyd  George,  588 ; budget  of  1909, 
589 ; and  Irish  Free  State,  592 ; 
Minister  of  Munitions,  737 ; Prime 
Minister,  742 ; and  Peace  Congress, 
766. 

Locarno  Agreements,  862,  863. 

Lollards,  the,  343,  351. 

Lombard  bankers,  medieval,  407,  408. 

Lombards,  277,  287,  288,  289,  324; 
map  after  290. 

London,  Treaty  of,  781. 

Long,  Crawford  W.,  528. 

Long  Parliament,  421,  440. 

Long  Terror,  483. 

Lords,  House  of,  321 ; and  First  Reform 
Bill,  568;  reformed  (veto),  590. 

Lothair,  295. 

Louis  IX  (of  France),  322. 


Louis  XI,  349,  357. 

Louis  XIII,  397. 

Louis  XIV,  429,  442,  443. 

Louis  XV,  459,  463. 

Louis  XVI,  463,  478,  480,  500. 

Louis  XVIII,  500,  505. 

Louis  Napoleon,  541,  547. 

Louis  Philippe  (phii-ippe') , 516,  537, 
538. 

Louisburg,  capture  of,  449. 

Louvain  University,  653. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  379. 

Lucretius  (lu-cre'ti-us) , 250. 

Ludendorff,  741,  795;  at  Caporetto, 
747  ; and  Amiens  offensive,  752. 
Lusitania,  the,  739. 

Luther,  Martin,  369-377. 

Lutheran  Church,  the  374,  667. 
Lutheranism,  369-377. 

Lutzen,  Battle  of,  398,  401. 

Luxor,  Temple  at,  13,  27. 

Lycees,  626. 

Lycurgus  (ly-cur'gus) , 93. 

Lydia  (lyd'i-a),  map  facing  44;  and 
coinage,  48. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  674. 

Lyons,  map  after  243;  481,  483,  539. 
Lyric  Age,  in  Greece,  84. 

Lysander  (ly-san'der) , the  Spartan,  142. 

Macadamized  roads,  520. 

Macaulay,  565. 

McCormick  reapers,  527,  528. 

McCrae,  Colonel  John,  and  Canada’s 
war  poem,  764. 

Macedonia  (mac-e-do'ni-a) , map  after 
60 ; rise  of,  146-148  ; and  Philip  II, 
146-148 ; 231 ; see  Alexander. 
MacMahon  (mac-ma-/ion) , President  of 
France,  623. 

Madagascar,  630,  689. 

Maelius  Spurius  (mte'li-us  spii'ri-us), 
174. 

Magenta  (ma-gen'ta) , Battle  of,  552 ; 
map  after  508. 

Magna  Carta,  318,  319,  320,  418. 

Magna  Graecia,  81 ; map  after  82. 
Magyars  (mod'yorz),  see  Hunffary. 
Mahomet  (ma-hom'et),  the  Conqueror, 
335. 

Maine  Boundary  Dispute,  823. 

Ma.juba  (ma-ju'ba)  Hill,  Battle  of,  605. 
Malplaquet  (mal-pla-ka') , Battle  of,  444. 
Manchester  Political  Economy,  534. 
Manchuria,  northern  part  becomes 
Russian,  662 ; Chinese  Manchuria 
and  Russia,  687,  691 ; becomes 

Manchukuo,  691,  866,  867. 
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Mandatories,  and  former  German  colo- 
nies, 598,  769,  858. 

Manitoba,  600. 

Manlius  (man'li-us),  Marcus,  174,  176. 
Manor,  feudal,  304,  305,  308-310,  315. 
Mansfeld,  398. 

Mantinea  (man-ti-ne'a) , broken  into 
villages  by  Sparta,  144 ; restored  by 
Epaminondas,  146 ; battle  of,  146 ; 
map  after  60. 

Manufactures,  age  of  Crusades,  329 ; 

in  1600,  412. 

Manuscript  page,  354. 

Marat  (ma-rai),  476,  481. 

Marathon,  Battle  of,  101 ; maps,  106 
and  after  60. 

March  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  144. 
Mardonius  (mar-do'ni-us) , 107. 

Marengo  (ma-ren'go) , Battle  of,  490 ; 
map  after  508. 

Maria  Theresa  (the-re'sa),  449,  463. 
Marie  Antoinette  (an-twa-net') , 457, 
463. 

Marius  (ma'ri-us),  218-220,  226. 

Marks,  324. 

Marlborough  (marl'bor-ough) , 444. 
Marlowe  (mar'lowe),  dramatist,  387. 
Marne,  Battle  of,  732 ; second,  753 ; 
map,  753. 

Marston  Moor,  Battle  of,  424. 

Martin  V,  Pope,  352. 

Marx,  Karl,  535,  639. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  354. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  389. 

Mary  Tudor,  384,  385. 

Masaryk,  779. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  421. 

Massilia  (mas-sil'i-a) , map  after  82. 
Maximilian,  of  Mexico,  552,  833. 
Maximilian  I,  Emperor,  353,  354,  357. 
Mayfields,  280,  291,  320. 

Mazzini  (mat-ze'ne),  546,  547. 

Mecca  (mec'ca),  283. 

Medes  (medes),  the,  49;  map  after  44. 
Medicine,  and  biology,  675  ; see  Anes- 
thetics. 

Megalopolis  (meg-a-16p'o-lis) , 146. 
Megara  (meg'a-ra),  map  after  60. 

Melius  Spurius  (me'li-us  spu'ri-us),  174. 
Memphis,  in  Egypt,  map,  11. 
Men-at-arms,  301. 

Menes  (me'ne§),  of  Egypt,  12. 
Mercantile  theory  (Political  Economy), 
413,  534. 

Merchants,  410,  note. 

Merovingians  (mer-o-vin'ji-ans),  rulers 
of  the  House  of  Clovis,  Empire  of, 
map  after  283. 


Mesopotamia  (mes-o-p6-ta'mi-a) , 35, 

748,  758,  787 ; becomes  Iraq,  790 ; 
map  facing  16. 

Messene  (mes-se'ne),  146;  map  after 
60. 

Messenia  (mes-se'ni-a) , 146;  map  after 
60. 

Metaurus  (me-tau'rus) , Battle  of,  198; 
map  after  194. 

Metric  system,  of  weights  and  measures, 
devised  and  adopted  in  French 
Revolution,  484. 

Metropolis  (of  a Greek  colony ; mother 
city),  82. 

Metropolitan  (met-ro-pol'i-tan) , see 

Archbishop. 

Metternich  (met'ter-niK) , 503,  506-509, 
542. 

Metz,  377,  560 ; map  after  508. 

Mexico,  355  ; rich  mines  of,  409  ; Spain 
in,  435 ; and  Napoleon  III,  552,  839, 
842-843. 

Micah  (ml'cah),  Hebrew  prophet, 
denunciation  of  greed  of  wealth, 
58. 

Michelangelo  (mi'kel-an'je-l6),  362. 

Middle  Ages,  the,  term  explained,  292, 
note ; 360,  405. 

Milan,  Edict  of,  268 ; Duchy  of,  444. 

Miletus  (mil-e'tus),  map  after  60; 
founded,  79,  81 ; during  Roman 

Empire,  245. 

Militarism,  Prussian  army  system,  556 ; 
and  Germany,  636,  637 ; in  Europe, 
693,  708  ; access  in  1913,  707  ; end  of, 
757. 

Military  Service,  302. 

Miltiades  (mil-ti'a-de§) , 101-103. 

Milton,  John,  419,  427. 

Milvian  (mil'vi-an)  Bridge,  Battle  of, 
268,  269. 

Ministerial  government,  see  Cabinet 
government. 

Minnesingers  (mih'ne-sing-ers) , 338. 

Minorities,  858. 

Minos  (ml'nos),  of  Crete,  62. 

Mirabeau  (mir-a-b6'),  467-472. 

Missionaries,  Christian,  285,  297,  436. 

Missouri  Compromise,  827. 

Mithridates  (mith-ri-da'te§) , VI,  220 : 
son  of,  226. 

Mittel-Europa,  697,  750,  779. 

Mohammed  (mo-ham'med) , 282,  283. 

Mohammedanism,  274,  283-284 ; see 
Saracens,  Turks;  culture  in  11th 
century,  326,  327,  631. 

Moliere,  445. 

Monarchists  (France),  620. 
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Monasticism  (mon-as'ti-cism) , 281,  282; 
monasteries  dissolved  in  England  by 
Henry  VIII,  383. 

Money,  no  coinage  in  ancient  Egypt, 
18-20 ; invention  of  coinage,  48 ; 
early  Roman,  179,  218 ; under  Em- 
pire, drain  to  the  East,  234,  266 ; 
lack  in  later  Empire,  263 ; lack  in 
Middle  Ages,  302,  407 ; increase  of, 
Undermines  feudalism,  329 ; lack  of, 
in  trade,  407;  and  “usury”  and 
banking,  407 ; see  Mercantile  theory; 
European  currencies  demoralized  after 
World  War,  850,  851. 

Moneylenders,  407,  408. 

Money  power  in  politics,  in  Roman 
Republic,  202-203 ; in  the  Empire, 
260,  261 ; and  the  German  Empire  of 
1871-1918,  636. 

Mongol  Empire,  445. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  and  Holy  Alli- 
ance, 512,  513 ; and  Napoleon  III, 
552,  824. 

Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms,  608, 
note. 

Montcalm,  451,  452. 

Montenegro  (mon-te-ne'gr5) , 696,  698. 

Montfort  (mont'fort) , Simon  of,  320. 

Moors,  289,  296,  353,  395. 

Moreau  (mo-ro'),  490. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  364,  383,  384,  411, 
535. 

Morgarten,  Battle  of,  377 ; map  facing 
377. 

Moriscoes  (mo-ris'c6es) , expelled  from 
Spain,  395. 

Morocco,  326,  629,  704-706. 

Moscow,  burning  of,  499 ; Napoleon’s 
retreat  from,  499,  662 ; industry  in, 
668. 

Moses,  and  the  Exodus,  56. 

Mountain,  the,  in  French  Revolution 
Assemblies,  476,  480. 

Muhlberg  (miiM'berg),  Battle  of, 
375. 

Mukden  (muk'den).  Battle  of,  688. 

Municipal  Reform  Bill,  575. 

Municipia,  244. 

Munitions,  sale  of,  in  war  by  neutrals, 
735. 

Murat  (mii-ra'),  496. 

Museum,  Plato’s,  at  Athens,  159 ; 
Ptolemy’s,  at  Alexandria,  160. 

Muskets,  invention  of,  398. 

Mussolini,  647,  812-817.  ' 

Mustafa  Kemal,  787. 

Mycale  (myc'a-le).  Battle  of,  110; 
map  after  60. 


Mycenae  (my-ce'n®),  64,  66;  map 
after  60. 

Myron,  Greek  sculptor,  130,  203. 

Nahum  (na'hum) , on  fall  of  Assyria,  40. 

Nantes  (nantes),  297;  Edict  of,  397, 
483 ; revocation,  436  443. 

Naples  (a  political  state),  see  Sicily; 
Kingdom  of,  496 ; Revolution  of 
1820,  511,  512  ; and  of  1848,  546 ; and 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  554. 

Napoleon  I,  as  Bonaparte,  saves  Direc- 
tory, 486 ; campaigns  in  Italy,  487, 
488  ; character,  488  ; in  Egypt,  489  ; 
Overthrows  Directory,  490 ; First 
Consul,  490  ff. ; restores  prosperity, 
491 : code,  491  ; Emperor,  492 ; 

espionage  and  despotism,  492,  493 ; 
and  wars,  493  ff. ; greatest  power, 
498 ; new  map  of  Europe,  496-498 ; 
invasion  of  Russia,  499 ; fall,  500 ; 
return  from  Elba,  504 ; Waterloo,  505. 

Napoleon  II,  550. 

Napoleon  HI,  Louis  Napoleon,  President 
of  Second  Republic,  541,  542 ; Em- 
peror, 548  ff . ; and  Bismarck,  558 ; 
fall,  559. 

Napoleonic  Code,  the,  491,  498. 

Naseby  (nase'by).  Battle  of,  424. 

National  Assembly  (France),  467-472, 
620 ; Germany,  544. 

National  Convention  (France),  479. 

National  Defense  Government,  619,  629. 

National  Guards,  470,  486,  537,  539. 

National  Recovery  Act,  837. 

National  Workshops  (French,  in  ’48), 
539-541. 

Nationality,  term  explained,  507. 

Naucratis  (nau-cra'tis) , Greek  colony  in 
Egypt,  33;  map,  11. 

Naupactus  (nau-pac'tus) , map  after  60. 

Nausicaa  (nau-sic'a-a),  12,  73. 

Naval  Council,  tasks  of,  750. 

“ Naval  Holiday,”  established  by  the 
Washington  Conference,  861. 

Navarino  (nav-a-re'no) , Battle  of,  514. 

Nazism,  777,  806-811. 

Naxos  (nax'os),  112  ; map  after  60. 

Nearchus  (ne-ar'ehus),  153;  route  of, 
map  facing  149. 

Near  East,  in  1915,  736-738;  in  1917, 
748  ; problems  of,  787. 

Nebuchadnezzar  (neb-u-ehad-nez'zar) , 
40. 

Necker,  463,  464,  469. 

Neco  (ne'co),  of  Egypt,  33. 

Nelson,  Admiral,  489,  494. 

Nero,  Emperor,  237,  268. 
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Werva  (ner'va),  Emperor,  242. 

Netherlands,  282,  355,  356;  rebellion  of 
16th  century,  393  ; 19th  century,  653  ; 
see  Belgium  and  Holland.  Map  on 
396. 

Netherlands  India,  653. 

New  Brunswick,  600. 

“ New  Deal,”  836. 

New  England  Primer,  440. 

Newfoundland,  becomes  English,  444, 
598. 

New  France,  436,  437,  452. 

New  Model  (Cromwell’s  army),  424. 

“New  Monarchy,”  Tudor,  347,  382. 

New  Nationalities,  776  ff. 

New  Orleans,  436. 

New  Testament,  364;  Luther’s  transla- 
tion, 373. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  461. 

New  York  City,  526,  820. 

New  Zealand,  suffrage  for  women,  593; 
colonization  of,  603 ; Dominion  of, 
603 ; political  reforms,  603 ; and 
World  War,  604. 

Nicaea  (ni-c£e'a),  map  after  243; 

Council  of,  270. 

Nice  (nes),  seized  by  France,  479; 
annexed  by  plebiscite,  487 ; restored 
to  Savoy,  502 ; regained  by  France, 
552. 

Nicene  (ni'cene)  Creed,  the,  history  of, 
270. 

Nicholas  I (Russia),  516,  665. 

Nicholas  II,  667 ; and  Hague  Congress, 
693,715;  fall,  792. 

Nicholas  V,  Pope,  352. 

Nicias  (nic'i-as),  141. 

Nihilists,  667,  669. 

Nike,  Temple  of,  143. 

Nile,  the,  map,  11;  Battle  of,  489; 
valley,  610. 

Nimes  (nem).  Aqueduct  of,  244;  temple 
in,  275. 

Nine-Power  Treaty  of  1922,  691. 

Nineveh  (nin'e-veh),  36,  38,  39,  50; 
maps  facing  16,  44. 

Nivelle,  673-676,  745. 

Nofreteth,  31. 

Normal  Schools,  adopted  by  French 
Revolutionists,  484. 

Normandy,  297  ; map  facing  322. 

Norsemen,  289,  296,  301,  316. 

North  German  Confederation,  545  ; 1867- 
71,  558,  561,  639  ; see  German  Empire. 

Norway,  handed  to  Sweden  by  Congress 
of  Vienna,  502  ; wins  self-government 
and  independence,  655,  656. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris,  337. 


Novara  (no-va'ra).  Battle  of,  547  and 
map  after  508. 

Nova  Scotia,  becomes  English,  444, 
600. 

Novgorod  (nov'go-rod) , 445;  map  after 
336. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  585. 

Octavius  Caesar,  231-235  ; see  Augustus. 

Odysseus  (o-dys'seus) , 71,  72,  73,  76. 

Odyssey  (od'ys-sey),  68,  84. 

Old  Age  Pensions  (English),  590. 

Old  Sarum  (sa'rum),  564. 

Oligarchs,  226. 

Oligarchy,  defined,  71,  note. 

Olmutz  (oFmiitz),  humiliation  of  Prus- 
sia at,  545  ; map  after  508. 

Olympieum,  242. 

Olympia,  map  after  60 ; games  at,  79 ; 
Stadium,  78. 

Olympiad,  80. 

Olympic  Games,  77,  78,  79. 

Olympus,  map  after  60. 

Olynthus  (o-lyn'thus) , map  after  60. 

Omdurman,  610. 

Omnibus,  steam,  525. 

Ontario,  600. 

“ Open  Door  ” Policy,  687,  834. 

Opium,  857. 

Orange  Free  State,  604. 

Ordeal,  Trial  by,  278,  279. 

Oregon  Boundary,  823. 

Orkneys,  297. 

Orlando,  Italian  Premier,  766. 

Orleans,  292. 

Oscar  II  (Sweden),  656. 

Ostia,  first  Roman  Colony,  168 ; map, 
165. 

Ostracism  (os'tra-cism) , 92. 

Ostrogoths  (os'tro-goths) , see  East 
Goths. 

Ottawa  Agreements,  614. 

Ottawa,  Parliament  buildings,  599 ; 
government  at,  600,  601. 

Otto  I,  and  Hungarian  invasions,  323 ; 
and  Holy  Roman  Empire,  324. 

Oudenarde  (ou-de-narde') , 13th  century 
town-hall,  331;  Battle  of,  444;  map 
facing  396. 

Ounce,  a division  of  the  Babylonian 
mina,  equivalent  in  weight  to  the 
shekel,  189. 

Owen,  Robert,  535. 

Oxford  Reformers,  364,  387. 

Oxford  University,  343. 

Oxus  (ox'us)  River,  map  facing  48, 
284. 

Ozymandias  (o-zy-man'di-as) , 34. 
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Pagans,  term  explained,  270,  note ; 297. 

Painting,  Cave-man,  1,  3,  4;  Egyptian, 
13,  15,  25,  27;  Greek,  74,  82,  157; 
medieval,  338  ; Renaissance,  362  ; and 
oils,  362. 

Palace  of  the  Doges,  363. 

Palace  of  the  Popes,  350. 

Palatine  (pal'a-tine)  Hill,  map  167,  235. 

Palestine,  56,  57 ; map,  59  ; 190,  329 ; 
British  invasion  of,  748 ; Turks 
driven  from,  759  ; British  mandatory, 
241,  787. 

Palmyra  (pal-my'ra) , 257 ; map  after 
243. 

Pamphylia  (pam-phyl'i-a) , map  after  82. 

Pan-American  Union,  840. 

Pan  Germanism,  641,  709,  750. 

Pan  Slavism,  665,  710. 

Panama  Canal,  676. 

Panama  City,  434. 

Pantheon  (pan'the-on) , the,  252. 

Papacy,  284 ; claims  of  early  Roman 
bishops,  286 ; advantages  of  Rome, 
286  ; Eastern  rivals  eliminated,  286  ; 
head  of  Latin  Christendom,  287 ; rise 
to  temporal  power,  287 ; and  Lom- 
bards and  Franks,  288 ; and  Charle- 
magne, 290,  291,  292 ; and  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  which  see ; power  of, 
in  feudal  age,  313 ; “ Babylonian 

Captivity,”  351-352 ; doctrine  of 
infallibility,  638  ; and  Italy,  646. 

Papal  states,  origin,  288,  351,  506 ; 
restored,  546. 

Paper,  invention  of,  365. 

Papyrus  (pa-py'rus),  22,  23,  136. 

Paradise  Lost,  427. 

Paris,  during  Revolution,  468,  470 ; 
entered  by  Allies,  500,  510 ; factory 
population  in,  539  ; and  Napoleon  III, 
551,  560;  capture  by  Germans,  619; 
and  Communards,  621 ; attack  on, 
753  ; peace  conference  of,  765-773. 

Paris,  Congress  of  (1856),  551,  553. 

Paris,  Matthew,  357. 

Paris,  University  of,  335. 

Parish  Council  Bill,  576. 

Parish,  church,  311. 

Parliament  (English) , origin,  319-322 ; 
and  Simon  of  Montfort,  320 ; “ Model 
Parliament  ” of  1295,  320 ; division 
into  Lords  and  Commons,  321  ; gains 
under  Lancastrians,  345,  346 ; saved 
under  Tudors,  347 ; and  the  Stuarts, 
414-429 ; power  to  adjourn,  418 ; 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  429  ff. ; 
term  of,  fixed,  430 ; retrogression  in 
18th  century,  563-566  ; and  American 


Revolution,  566 ; and  First  Reform 
Bill,  567-571  ; and  Second  Reform 
Bill,  572-574 ; and  election  methods, 
574 ; and  Third  Reform  Bill,  575 ; 
duration  changed  to  five  years,  591  ; 
and  payment  of  members,  591 ; and 
Fourth  Reform  Bill,  593 ; see  Com- 
mons and  Lords. 

Parnassus  (par-nas'sus) , Mount,  map 
after  60. 

Parthenon  (par'the-non) , 120,  122. 

Parthians  (par'thi-ans) , 220,  242 ; map 
after  243. 

Passchendaele,  battles  near,  723,  747, 
753. 

Pasteur  (pas-teur') , 675. 

Patriarch,  in  church  organization,  285. 

Patricians  (pa-trl'cians) , 169. 

Pavia  (pa-ve'a),  289;  Battle  of,  359. 

Peace  Congress  (after  World  War), 
598,  765  ff. ; make-up,  766;  method, 
767 ; and  Congress  of  Vienna  com- 
pared, 767 ; and  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
768-771  ; criticism  of,  771 ; and 
League  of  Nations,  773. 

Peace  Movements,  inadequacy  of,  714 ; 
from  Germany,  742,  748. 

Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  775,  874. 

Peasant  Rising  of  1381  (English),  342- 
345 ; German,  374 ; condition  after 
Thirty  Years’  War,  400. 

Peasants,  in  feudal  age,  305,  323  ; golden 
age  of  English  peasants,  410 ; as 
beggars,  412  ; in  France,  458. 

Pedagogue  (ped'a-gogue) , term  ex- 
plained, 95,  137. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  and  Corn-Law  repeal, 
578,  579. 

Peloponnesian  (pel-o-pon-ne'si-an) 

League,  93,  139. 

Peloponnesian  War,  causes  and  charac- 
ter, 139,  140;  plague  at  Athens,  141  ; 
loss  in  Syracusan  expedition,  141 ; 
exhaustion  and  fall  of  Athens,  142. 

Penal  code  (English,  18th  century) , 
and  reform,  567  and  note. 

Penates  (pe-na'tes) , 74. 

Pentelicus  (pen-tel'i-cus) , Mount,  map, 
106. 

Pergamos  (per'ga-mos) , 153;  map 

facing  149. 

Pericles,  116-119 ; glorification  of 
Athens,  128. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, 775,  874. 

Perry,  Commodore,  and  Japan,  682. 

Persecution,  Religious,  385,  421,  428, 
638 ; see  Inquisition. 
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Persepolis  (per-sep'o-lis) , 51 ; maps 

facing  48,  149. 

Pershing,  John  J.,  744,  752  and  note. 

Persia,  48-53 ; and  Greeks,  100-108, 
111-112;  modern  buffer  state,  681; 
becomes  Iran,  790 ; member  of  League, 
790. 

Persian  Wars,  100-108. 

Perugino  (pe-ru'gi-no) , 362. 

Petain,  745,  759. 

Peter  the  Great,  446,  447. 

Petition  of  Right  (English),  418. 

Petrarch  (pe-trareh),  361,  364. 

Petrograd,  447. 

Petroleum,  importance  of,  529. 

Phaedrus  (phsed'rus),  the,  131. 

Phalanx  (pha'lanx),  Theban,  145; 
Macedonian,  147 ; compared  with 
Roman  legion,  182. 

Phalerum  (pha-le'rum) , map,  106. 

Pharaohs  (pha'roohs),  of  Egypt,  12-14. 

Pharos  (pha'ros),  lighthouse,  155,  156. 

Pharsalus  (phar-sa'lus).  Battle  of,  225; 
map  after  243. 

Phidias  (phid'i-as),  120. 

Phidippides  (phi-dip'pi-des) , 101,  102. 

Philae  (phl'l*),  map,  11. 

Philip  II,  of  Macedonia,  146-148. 

Philip  V,  ally  of  Hannibal,  195. 

Philip  II,  of  France  (Philip  Augustus), 
322. 

Philip  IV  (the  Fair),  322,  350. 

Philip  of  Hapsburg  (haps'burg),  358. 

Philip  II,  of  Spain,  377 ; and  Mary 
Tudor,  385 ; power,  392 ; and  the 
Netherlands,  389,  392 ; see  Spanish 
Armada. 

Philip  III,  395. 

Philip  V,  443. 

Philippi  (phil-ip'pl) , Battle  of,  231; 
map  after  243. 

Philippics  (phil-ip'pics) , of  Demos- 
thenes, 148. 

Philippines,  American,  650,  681. 

Philistines,  57,  58  ; map,  59. 

Philosophy,  see  Oreek  Philosophy. 

Phocis  (pho'sis),  map  after  60. 

Phoenicians  (phoe-ni'sians) , Semitic,  36; 
sailors  and  merchants,  54  ; colonizers, 
55  ; alphabet,  55  ; influence  on  early 
Greece,  69 ; cities  of,  during  Roman 
Empire,  245 ; map,  59. 

Phrygia  (phryg'i-a),  map  after  48. 

Piave,  748. 

Piedmont  (pfed'mont),  502,  note;  511, 
map  after  508. 

Pilgrimages,  in  medieval  life,  328, 

Pilgrims,  the  Plymouth,  415. 


Pilgrim’s  Progress  (Runyan’s),  427. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  map  after  82. 

Pilsudski,  Marshal,  782,  783 ; and 
Hitler,  784. 

Pindar,  84,  149. 

Pippin  the  Short,  288. 

Piraeus  (pi-r^'us),  110,  111;  map,  106. 

Pirates,  406. 

Pisistratus  (pis-is'tra-tus) , 90. 

Pitt,  William  (the  Elder),  451,  565. 

Pitt,  William  (the  Younger),  on  the 
America  War,  566. 

Pius  II,  352. 

Pius  IX,  Pope,  547,  646. 

Pius  X,  Pope,  632. 

Plague,  Asiatic,  243,  260. 

Plataea  (pla-tfe'a).  Battle  of,  108;  map 
after  60. 

Plato,  158  ; see  Museum. 

Plebeians  (ple-be'ians) , at  Rome,  169, 
172  ff. 

Plebiscites  (pleb'is-cites) , Roman,  175; 
Napoleonic,  492,  504 ; after  World 
War,  768,  858. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  253. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  253. 

Plow,  evolution  of,  6,  7 ; modem  im- 
provements on,  519(  520. 

Plutarch  (plu'tareh),  253. 

Plymouth  (America),  415. 

Pnyx  (pnyx),  117;  map,  113. 

Pocket  boroughs  (English) , 564. 

Poincare,  718,  738 ; and  Peace  Con- 
gress, 765. 

Poison  gas,  in  war  ; see  Gas. 

Poland,  partition  of,  453 ; see  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  Congress  of  Vienna; 
“ union  ” with  Russia,  503  ; rebellion 
of  1830,  516;  consolidated  with 

Russia,  516 ; and  World  War,  737 ; 
Republic  of,  768 ; and  Peace  Con- 
gress, 768 ; republic,  782-785 ; and 
treaty  at  Riga,  783  ; port  of  Gydnia, 
784,  785  ; domestic  progress,  785,  864. 

Polish  Corridor,  784,  859. 

Political  parties,  development  in  Eng- 
land, 428,  429. 

Polo,  brothers,  366  ; Marco,  366. 

Polybius  (po-lyb'i-us) , 199. 

Pomerania,  402,  448,  503,  504. 

Pompeii  (pom-pa'i),  187,  188,  255; 

destruction  of,  241. 

Pompey  “ the  Great,”  220,  225,  231, 
238. 

Pontius  (pon'ti-us),  the  Samnite,  178. 

Pontus  (pon'tus),  map  after  82. 

Pope,  origin  of  name,  286,  note  ; struggle 
between  popes  and  emperors,  325. 
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Porsenna  (por-sen'na) , 172,  note. 

Port  Arthur,  663,  683,  688. 

Portsmouth,  Treaty  of,  689. 

Portugal,  367,  368,  392  ; colonial  empire, 
434  ; and  Napoleon,  495  ; Revolution 
of  1820,  511,  651  ; Republic,  651. 

Poseidon  (po-sei'don) , 75. 

Post  Roads,  Persian,  52,  and  map  facing 
48;  Roman,  181,  182,  233,  246,  and 
map,  183,  and  after  243. 

Pottery,  significance  in  culture,  2 ; 
potter’s  wheel  an  Egyptian  invention, 
21  ; in  Cretan  civilization,  65  ; Greek 
vases,  74,  82. 

Praetor  (pr®'tor),  Roman,  184. 

Praetorians  (pr*-t6'ri-ans) , 235. 

Prague,  University  of,  351 ; and  Thirty 
Years’  War,  400. 

Praxiteles  (prax-it'e-les) , 141. 

Prayer  Book,  English,  384. 

Prehistoric  man,  1-9. 

Presbyterianism,  see  Calvinism;  in 
Scotland,  378,  387,  421 ; in  England  in 
Civil  War,  424-426. 

Press,  Power  of,  713. 

Pride’s  Purge,  426. 

Priest,  Parish,  285,  314. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  600. 

Printing,  invention,  365 ; in  17th  cen- 
tury, 395  ; rotary  printing  press,  528. 

Prohibition,  repeal,  in  U.  S.,  836. 

Propaganda,  German,  729,  730 ; in  the 
United  States,  730 ; British,  in  the 
United  States,  730. 

Propylaea  (prop-y-l»'a) , of  Acropolis, 

120. 

Protectorate  (pro-tec'to-rate) , term  ex- 
plained, 199,  note. 

Protestant,  term  explained,  374 ; see 
Reformation. 

Protestant  Revolt,  352. 

Protoplasm,  discovery  of,  675. 

Provence  (pro-vons'),  origin  of  name, 
222,  note. 

Provinces,  Roman,  209,  210,  227,  228 ; 

see  Caesar. 

Prussia,  rise  of,  324;  to  Frederick  II, 
447,  448 ; and  Frederick  II,  449 ; 
and  French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  and 
Congress  of  Vienna,  which  see  ; halved 
by  Napoleon,  494  ; Stein’s  reforms  in, 
495  ; War  of  Liberation,  500  ; one  of 
the  “Allies”  of  1813,  500  ff. ; “re- 
stored ” by  Congress  of  Vienna,  502 ; 
Revolution  of  ’48  in,  544,  545 ; 

“ Humiliation  of  Olmiitz,”  545  ; army 
system,  556,  557 ; and  William  I and 
Bismarck,  557  ff. ; seizure  of  Sleswig- 


Holstein,  558 ; war  with  Austria,  and 
annexations,  558,  and  map  on  page  559  ; 
and  Franco-Prussian  War,  558-560; 
see  German  Empire. 

Psammetichus  (psam-met'i-ehus) , 33. 

Ptolemy  (ptoFe-my)  I and  II,  of  Egypt, 
156,  159,  160. 

Ptolemy,  geographer,  253. 

Punic  Wars,  193-199. 

Puritanism,  378,  414,  415 ; and  Ameri- 
can colonization,  417,  421,  440. 

Pym,  John,  421-423,  426. 

Pyramids,  Egyptian,  17,  19  ; map,  11. 

Pyrrhus  (pyr-r/ius),  177,  208. 

Pythagoras  (py-thag'o-ras) , 86. 

Quadrivium  (quad-riv'i-um) , Roman, 
250,  note. 

Quaestors  (qu®s'tors),  Roman,  184. 

Quebec,  435,  452,  600. 

Queen  Anne’s  War,  443. 

Racine,  445. 

Rack  rent  (in  Ireland),  584. 

Radio,  674 ; in  war,  727. 

Railroads,  527. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  437. 

Ramillies  (ram-e'ya)»  Battle  of,  444; 
map  facing  396. 

Raphael  (raph'a-el),  362. 

Rapallo,  803. 

Ravenna,  287,  288. 

Redistribution  Act,  575. 

Reed,  Major  Walter,  675. 

Referendum,  660. 

Reformation,  the  Protestant,  365,  369  ff. 

Rehoboam  (re-/i6-b6'am) , 59. 

Religion,  prehistoric,  3 ; Egyptian,  25- 
30 ; Chaldean,  47 ; Persian,  52 ; 
Hebrews,  60 ; Greek,  74-76 ; see 
Greek  Philosophy;  Roman,  168;  see 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Ref- 
ormation, Puritanism,  etc. 

Religious  persecution,  by  all  sects  in 
16th  century,  381. 

Religious  wars,  380,  392-402. 

Renaissance,  the,  341-349,  360-368. 

Reparations,  844-851  ; death  of,  849. 

Representative  government,  the  growth 
of,  in  England,  see  Parliament. 

“ Responsible  ” ministries,  431. 

Restoration,  the  English,  427  ff.  ' 

Revolution,  American,  452. 

Revolution,  the  Glorious,  of  1688, 429  ff., 
440. 

Revolution  of  1820,  510-512. 

Revolution  of  1830,  in  France,  515 ; in 
central  Europe,  516. 
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Revolution  of  1848,  in  France,  517 ; 
in  central  Europe,  537-542  ff.  ; in 
Austrian  Empire,  542,  543  ; in  Prussia, 
544  ; in  Germanj^  544,  545  ; in  Italy, 
545-547. 

Rheims  Cathedral,  339,  740. 

Rhodes,  245. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  605. 

Richard  II,  343,  344,  351. 

Richelieu  (re-shel-yu) , Cardinal,  397, 
399. 

Ridley,  martyr,  385. 

Riga,  Treaty  of,  783. 

Roads,  see  Post  Roads. 

Robespierre  (robes-pierre) , 476,  480, 

485. 

Roman  Empire,  see  Rome;  and  .lulius 
Caesar,  225-231  ; Augustus,  232-235  ; 
in  first  two  centuries,  story  of,  235- 
243  ; government,  244  ; extent,  245  ; 
a city-life,  245  ; industry,  245  ; trade 
and  travel,  246,  247 ; unity  of,  247, 
248 ; peace  and  prosperity,  248 ; 
architecture,  249 ; education  and 
learning,  250-253  ; morals,  253-256  ; 
decline  after  180  a.d.,  257  ff. ; causes, 
260-264  ; victory  of  Christian  church, 
266  ff. ; divided  by  Pope  Leo  and 
Charlemagne,  291  ; importance  from 
800,  292  ; see  Teutons. 

Roman  Forum,  see  Forum. 

Roman  heritage  for  civilization,  293. 

Roman  Institutions,  disappear  in  Eng- 
land, 297. 

Roman  Law,  codification  of  under 
Caesar,  229 ; in  Early  Empire,  254 ; 
see  Justinian  Code. 

Roman  Peace,  247,  248. 

Roman  Republic,  land  and  peoples  of 
Italy,  163-164;  legendary  history, 
165 ; Etruscan  trade,  165 ; the 
“ seven  hills,”  167  ; “ tyrants,”  167, 
168  ; head  of  Latium,  168  ; life  simple, 
168 ; religion,  168,  169 ; patricians 
and  plebeians  — class  strife,  169-171, 
172-174 ; unites  Italy,  175,  176  ; war 
with  Pyrrhus,  177 ; Italy  under 
Rome’s  rule,  179-185  ; Roman  society 
at  200  B.C.,  185-191  ; winning  of  the 
West,  192-199 ; conquest  of  the  East, 
199-201  ; new  class  strife,  rich  and 
poor,  202-212  ; the  Cracchi,  213-217  ; 
Marius  and  Sulla,  218-220 ; Pompey 
and  Caesar,  220-224 ; civil  war,  224, 
231 ; see  Caesar,  Roman  Empire;  pro- 
claimed by  Mazzini,  547. 

Roman  World,  divided  by  Diocletian 
into  East  and  West,  259. 


Romance  (languages  and  peoples),  402, 
note. 

Romano-Teutonic  State,  290. 

Rome,  city  of,  map  of,  “ under  kings,” 
166;  under  Empire,  with  Aurelian’s 
walls,  249,  257,  258 ; city  mobs, 
215,  229,  261,  262 ; sack  by  Coths, 
274 ; in  Revolution  of  ’48,  546 ; 
French  garrison  in,  546,  547 ; Italy 
acquires,  562  ; see  Papacy. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  819,  836,  837. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  689,  694,  835 ; 
quoted,  453. 

Rosetta  (r5-set'ta)  Stone,  23,  24. 

Rossbach  (ros'baK),  Battle  of,  449; 
map  facing  451. 

Rotten  boroughs  (English),  565. 

“ Roundheads,”  English,  419,  423. 

Rousseau  (rous-so').  462,  463. 

Rubicon  (rii'bi-con),  the  crossing  of, 
223  ; map  facing  163. 

Rubruk  (rii'bruk).  Friar,  366. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  (haps'buro),  353. 

Ruhr,  occupation  of,  807,  847 ; troops 
withdrawn,  848. 

Rumania,  648  ; wins  partial  self-govern- 
ment from  the  Turk,  696 ; independ- 
ence, see  Balkan  districts  for  1877 ; 
and  World  War,  741 ; after  the  war, 

781,  782 ; and  Little  Entente,  780, 

782. 

Rump  Parliament,  the,  426. 

Rumsey,  James,  524. 

Runnymede  (run'ny-mede) , 318. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  568,  574. 

Russia,  looming  up  of,  402 ; early 
history,  445 ; Creek  Christianity, 
445 ; Tartar  conquest,  445 ; wins 
freedom,  446;  Asiatic,  with  “Euro- 
pean veneer,”  446,  447 ; march  to  the 
seas,  447 ; southeast  Baltic  coast, 
447 ; other  expansion,  447,  453 ; 

Tilsit,  494 ; Napoleon’s  invasion  and 
defeat,  499-500,  513 ; and  Holy 

Alliance,  which  see ; crushes  Poles, 
516  ; crushes  Austria,  544  ; conquers 
Turkey,  583 ; territorial  growth 
summed  up,  662,  663  ; in  19th  century, 
663-665  ; war  on  Turkey,  696  ; eman- 
cipation, 665 ; and  failure  of,  666 ; 
persecution  of  liberals,  667  ; Nihilists, 
667  ; Jews  and,  667  ; border  provinces 
Russianized,  667,  668 ; and  Industrial 
Revolution,  668 ; socialism  in,  668, 
669  ; violent  methods  of  conspirators, 
669  ; Revolution  of  1905-6,  670  ; the 
Dumas  of  1906-12,  670-672  ; soviets, 
670;  failure  of  the  Revolution,  671: 
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interference  with  Japan,  683  ; Russo- 
Japanese  War,  687 ; peace  terms, 
689 ; pan-Slavism,  710 ; general 
mobilization,  718 ; and  the  World 
War,  737,  741  ; Revolution  of  1917, 
791  ; Soviets,  793  ; and  Brest-Litovsk, 
795  ; Allied  intervention,  796  ; under 
Bolshevist  rule,  796-799 ; Lenin  and 
Five-Year  plan,  799 ; collectivism, 
800  ; peace  policies,  803. 

Saar  (saar),  valley,  745,  770;  coal,  the 
Peace  Congress  award,  768,  858. 

Sabines  (sa'bines) , 165 ; map,  165. 

Sadowa  (sad-ow'a) , Battle  of,  558  and 
map  on  page  559. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  Massacre  of, 
397. 

St.  Basil’s,  Moscow,  446. 

St.  Germain,  Treaty  of,  776. 

St.  Helena,  505. 

St.  John  Lateran,  287. 

St.  Just,  483. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  436. 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  363. 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  298. 

St.  Mihiel,  754 ; map,  753. 

St.  Paul’s  (England) , 615,  616. 

St.  Peter,  286. 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  370,  371. 

St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd) , 447. 

St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  277,  356. 

Sais  (sa'is) , 33  ; map,  11. 

Salamis  (sal'a-mis) , Battle  of,  106,  107 ; 
map,  106,  113. 

Salandra,  645. 

Salisbury  (sah's'be-ry)  Cathedral,  clois- 
ters of,  319. 

Salonika,  Greek,  692,  698 ; and  World 
War,  748,  757. 

Samnites  (sam'nites) , map  after  163. 

Samos  (sa'mos),  map  after  60. 

Samson,  57. 

Samuel,  57. 

Sanctions,  871. 

San  Stefano,  Peace  of,  696. 

Sappho  (sa'fo),  84,  85. 

Saracens  (sar'a-cens) , invasion  of,  284, 
286,  289,  292,  324;  culture  in  lltL 
century,  326,  327 ; see  Mohamme- 
danism. 

Sardinia,  map  after  82 ; Kingdom  of, 
see  Savoy  and  Piedmont;  “ restored  ” 
at  Vienna,  502  ; reaction,  506  ; Revo- 
lution of  1820,  511 ; of  1848,  542,  546 ; 
story  to  ’59,  551,  552 ; grows  into 
“ Italy,”  553,  554;  see  Italy. 

Sardis  (sar'dis),  map  facing  48. 


Sargon  (sar'gon) , of  Assyria,  35,  38. 

Saskatchewan,  600. 

Saul,  57. 

Savoy  (sa-voy') , 479,  487,  502,  552. 

Saxons,  in  Britain,  274,  289,  297,  316 ; 
in  Germany,  289,  323 ; map  facing 
298. 

Saxony,  503. 

Schliemann  (schhe'mann) , and  work, 
68,  69. 

Scholasticism,  336. 

Schoolmen,  medieval,  336,  364. 

Schools,  in  Chaldea,  43  ; in  Greece  in 
age  of  Pericles,  95,  134,  137 ; Roman, 
189,  190  ; in  Roman  Empire,  249,  250, 
276  ; in  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  292  ; 
in  Middle  Ages,  335  ; in  France  in  first 
Republic,  484 ; in  England,  581 ; in 
Italy,  644 ; grow  into  Universities, 
which  see. 

Schurz,  Carl,  545. 

Science,  see  Education  and  Learning; 
Saracenic,  327,  336 ; during  Renais- 
sance, 364;  in  Holland,  395,  403- 
405  ; under  Napoleon,  494  ; progress 
in  19th  century,  673 ; see  Biology, 
Medicine. 

Scipio  (scip'i-o)  (P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus) , 197-198. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  199. 

Scotland,  297 ; spread  of  Calvinism  in, 
378  ; and  John  Knox,  387  ; Union  with 
England,  433. 

Scrooby,  415. 

Scutage,  319,  note. 

Scutari  (scii-ta'ri) , 698. 

Scythe  (cradle  scythe),  invention  of, 
518. 

Scythians,  in  Assyria,  39  ; and  Persians, 
49,  50. 

Secretariat,  of  League,  775,  855. 

Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  427. 

Second  Hundred  Years’  War,  430. 

Second  Reform  Bill  (English),  572- 
574. 

Sedan,  560. 

Segesta  (se-ges'ta),  map  after  82. 

Seigneurial  System,  437. 

Semites  (sem'ites) , and  Semitic  speech, 
36,  note. 

Sempach  (sem'paK),  Battle  of,  377  and 
map  opposite. 

Seneca,  237,  253  ; oil,  529. 

Sennacherib  (sen-naeh'e-rib) , 38. 

“ Separatists  ” (Puritan),  414,  415. 

September  Massacres  (French  Revolu- 
tion) , 479. 

Septuagint  (sep'tu-a-gint) , the,  160. 
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Serbia,  648,  692,  695-699,  716,  748, 
780. 

Serbs,  355,  695,  716,  758. 

Serfdom,  in  Roman  Empire,  263 ; in 
Feudal  Age,  294,  300,  302,  305 ; dis- 
appears in  England,  342-345 ; abol- 
ished by  French  Revolution,  458, 
473,  479,  497 ; restored  after  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  506  ; disappears  from 
central  Europe  in  Revolution  of  '4-8, 
which  see  ; abolished  in  Russia,  665. 

Sertorius  (ser-to'ri-us) , 220. 

Servius  Tullius  (ser'vi-us  tul'li-us),  168, 
175  ; walls  of,  170  and  map  on  167. 

Seven  Years’  War,  449. 

Sevres,  Treaty  of,  786,  787. 

Sewing  machine,  invention  of,  528. 

Shakespeare,  313,  387,  388,  410. 

Shanghai  bombarded,  868. 

Shantung  (shan-tung') , 686. 

Shetlands,  297. 

Ship  money,  422. 

Siam,  681. 

Siberia,  671. 

Sicily,  Greek  colonies  in,  81 ; and  wars 
with  Carthage,  100,  192 ; and  Punic 
Wars,  192-195 ; Roman  province, 
209,  210;  becomes  Austrian,  444; 
see  Naples. 

Sidon  (si'don),  245,  map  facing  16  and 
on  59. 

Silesia  (si-le'si-a) , 449,  768,  784. 

Simon  of  Montfort,  320. 

Sinn  Fein,  587,  591,  741. 

Slavery,  origin , 7 ; in  Sparta,  94 ; in 
Athens,  128 ; Roman,  after  Punic 
Wars,  212;  under  Empire,  254,  260; 
Negro  slaves  freed  in  West  Indies, 
576 ; in  United  States,  825 ; and 
League,  857  ; see  Serfdom. 

Slavophilism,  665. 

Slavs  (Slavs),  274,  296,  324,  543 ; South- 
Slav  Kingdom,  692,  700,  780 ; maps 
after  278,  290  ; see  Balkans,  Russia. 

Sleswig  (sles'viG),  558,  640. 

Smith,  Adam  (political  economist),  534. 

Smuts,  Jan,  605,  615,  845. 

Smyrna  (smyr'na),  becomes  Greek,  786. 

Snowden,  Philip,  848. 

Social  Agencies  in  Roman  Empire,  254. 

Social  Classes  in  Rome,  under  Diocle- 
tian, 262,  263. 

Social  Democrats,  640,  668,  671,  714, 
793,  804. 

Social  Reform,  in  England,  576-582 ; 
in  Germany,  640 ; in  world,  676,  839. 

Social-Revolutionists,  669,  793. 

Socialism,  534-536;  and  Revolution  of 


’48  in  France,  538,  539;  in  French 
politics,  621  ; in  German  Empire,  639; 
in  Italy,  645 ; in  Russia,  668,  670  ; 
in  Germany,  813  ; and  the  World  War, 
748  ; see  German  Republic. 

Socrates  (soc'ra-te§) , 126-127;  teach- 
ings on  immortality,  131. 

Solferino  (s61-fer-i(e)'n6).  Battle  of,  549, 
552  ; map  after  508. 

Solomon,  58,  59. 

Solon  (s5'lon),  democratic  reforms,  88, 
89. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  374. 

Somme,  Battle  of,  722,  724,  741. 

Sonderbund  War,  659. 

Song  of  the  Cid,  338. 

Sophists,  the,  126. 

Sophocles  (soph'6-cles) , 123. 

South  Africa,  British  possession,  604 ; 
Boer  War,  605 ; responsible  govern- 
ment in,  605  ; union  of,  605  ; in  World 
War,  605  ; problems  of,  606. 

South  America,  452,  694,  837-843. 

South  Germans,  558,  561. 

Soviet  system  (Russia),  664,  670,  745, 
784,  793. 

Spain,  Carthage  in,  192 ; falls  to  Rome, 
198,  227 ; Vandal  conquests  and 
Gothic  kingdom,  274,  282 ; Arab 
conquest,  284 ; recovery  and  union, 
353  ; union  with  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
under  Charles,  see  Charles  V ; decline, 
395  ; colonial  empire  decays,  434,  435, 
444,  511 ; and  French  Revolution,  which 
see ; Napoleon  seizes,  495 ; War  of 
Liberation,  495 ; Revolution  of  1820, 
and  Holy  Alliance,  510-512 ; after 
1820,  542,  648-651 ; a Republic,  651 ; 
war  with  United  States,  650,  834. 

Spanish  America,  435,  510-512,  694, 
837. 

Spanish  Armada,  389,  394,  435. 

Spanish  Netherlands,  395. 

Sparta,  leading  Dorian  city,  93  ; govern- 
ment, 93,  94;  Spartan  training,  94, 
95 ; and  Persiari  Wars,  101-108 ; 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  see  ; leader- 
ship, 142-145  ; and  Leuctra,  145. 

Spartacus  (spar'ta-cus) , 220. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  387. 

Sphinx,  19. 

Spinning  wheel,  520,  521. 

Stalin,  797,  799. 

State,  definition  of,  12. 

States  General,  see  Estates  General. 

Steam  engine,  523,  527. 

Steam  navigation,  524,  525. 

Stein,  reforms  in  Prussia,  498. 
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Stephen,  Pope,  and  Pippin,  288, 
Stephenson,  George,  527. 

Stiles,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  675. 

Stockholm,  Conference  at,  748. 

Stoics,  159,  243. 

Stone  Age,  1-7. 

Strabo  (stra'bo),  253,  365. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  420. 

Strassburg  (strass'buro) , French,  443 ; 

seized  by  Germany,  620 ; see  Alsace. 
Stresemann,  805. 

Stuart  Kings,  414  ff. 

“ Sturdy  beggars,”  412. 

Submarines,  see  U-craft. 

Suez  Canal,  610,  611,  676. 

Sugar,  introduced  after  Crusades,  327. 
Sulla  (sul'la),  218-220,  226. 

Stm  Yat  Sen,  690. 

Susa  (su'sh),  maps  facing  48,  149  ; 50. 
Sussex,  the,  739. 

Suzerain,  302,  312,  319. 

Sweden,  territorial  changes,  398,  400 ; 
tries  to  annex  Norway,  502-504 ; 
union  with,  to  dissolution,  656 ; con- 
ditions today,  657. 

Swiss  Cantons,  377,  378. 

Swiss  Lake  Dwellers,  6. 

Swiss  League,  378. 

Switzerland,  to  1520,  377,  378,  and 
map  facing  377 ; independence,  402 ; 
ally  of  France,  498 ; neutrality  guar- 
anteed by  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
see : 1815  to  1848,  658-661  ; Sonder- 
bund  War,  659  ; constitution  of  1848, 
659 ; democracy,  660 ; success,  660- 
661 ; home  of  League  of  Nations, 
661. 

Syndicalism,  536,  813. 

Syracuse,  map  after  82. 

Syria,  maps,  59  and  facing  16  and  149 ; 
and  France,  238,  787. 

Tacitus  (tac'i-tus),  253,  266,  273,  274. 
Talleyrand,  at  Vienna,  503,  504. 

Talmud  (tal'mud),  the,  47. 

Tanganyika,  599. 

Tanks,  armored,  725. 

Tannenberg,  Battle  of,  733. 

Tarentum  (tar-en'tum) , map  after  82. 
Tarquins,  Roman  tyrants,  167. 

Tartars,  conquests  of,  327,  366,  445. 
Tasmania,  602. 

Taxes,  income  and  inheritance,  589. 
Telegraph,  528,  674. 

Telescope,  invention  of,  404,  408. 

TeU,  WiUiam,  377. 

Tempe  (tem'pe).  Vale  of,  map  after  60; 
104. 


Templars,  328. 

Temporal,  meaning  of,  287,  note. 

Ten  Thousand,  March  of  the,  144. 

Tennis  Court  Oath,  467. 

Tennyson,  and  prophecy  of  airships,  676. 

Tepe  Gawra,  mound,  37. 

Terminus,  god  of  bounds,  168. 

Tetzel  (tet'zel),  John,  370. 

Teutones  (teu'to-ne§) , 218,  219. 

Teutonic  contributions  to  civilization, 
293,  294. 

Teutonic  Goths,  257,  273. 

Teutonic  Kings,  279,  288. 

Teutonic  Law,  278,  279. 

Teutonic  Nobles,  280. 

Teutonic  Order,  Knights  of  the,  448. 

Teutons,  in  their  first  homes,  273; 
as  soldiers  in  Roman  Empire,  257, 
264 ; invasions  and  kingdoms  on 
Roman  soil,  274  and  map  after  278 ; 
and  the  Dark  Ages,  275,  276  ; threaten 
Charlemagne,  289  ; use  of  Teuton  and 
German  explained,  293,  note ; con- 
quest of  Britain,  297. 

Thales  (tha'le§),  85. 

Thasos  (tha'sos),  map  after  60. 

Thebes  (thebes),  in  Egypt,  map,  11; 
in  Greece,  map  after  60 ; leadership, 
144-146  ; and  Macedonia,  148  ; razed, 
149. 

Themistocles  (the-mis'to-cle§) , 102-103, 
106-110. 

Theocritus  (the-oc'ri-tus) , 157. 

Theodosius  (the-o-do'si-us)  the  Great, 
270. 

Theogony  (the-og'6-ny) , of  Hesiod,  85. 

Thermopylae  (ther-mop'y-1®) , Battle  of, 
105  ; map  after  60. 

Thersites  (ther-sl'te§) , 71. 

Theseus  (the'seus),  70 ; so-called  Temple 
of,  83,  91. 

Thespis  (thes'pis),  85,  90. 

Thessaly,  map  after  60. 

Thiers  (te-er'),  515,  537-538,  623. 

Third  Estate,  329,  466,  471. 

Third  Reform  BiU,  574,  575. 

“ Thirty  Tyrants,”  at  Athens,  143. 

Thirty  Years’  War,  398-400. 

Thrace,  map  after  60. 

Thucydides  (thu-cyd'i-des),  125;  on 
Peloponnesian  War,  140. 

Tiberius  (ti-be'ri-us) , 235. 

Ticinus  (ti-ci'nus).  Battle  of,  194;  map 
facing  163. 

Tilsit,  Peace  of,  494. 

Tintoretto  (tin-to-ret'to) , 362. 

von  Tirpitz,  731 ; and  submarine  war- 
fare, 739. 
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Titian  (ti'shian),  362. 

Titus  (tl'tus),  239,  241. 

Toga  (td'ga),  the,  described,  175. 

Togo  (to'go).  Admiral,  689. 

Tolls,  407,  520. 

Tory,  429,  507,  567 ; see  Conservatives. 

Toulon  (tou-lon),  481,  483,  488,  and  map 
facing  498. 

Toulouse  (tou-louse') . 296,  539;  map 
after  243. 

Tournaments,  308. 

Tours  (toor).  Battle  of,  284;  map  facing 
283  ; school  at,  292. 

Towns,  in  Graeco-Roman  World,  152 ; 
under  Roman  Empire,  245 ; few  from 
600  to  1100  A.D.,  280;  survival  in 
south  Europe,  281,  330;  rise  of,  after 
Crusades,  330;  life  in,  331;  guilds, 
332-334  ; leagues  of,  see  City-State. 

Trade,  after  Crusades,  329,  409 ; 405- 
413 ; hindrances  to,  405,  406 ; in  the 
19th  century,  676 ; world  trade 
rivalry,  680  ; with  Russia,  803  ; boy- 
cotts, 871  ; international,  847,  851. 

Trade  Routes,  demand  for  new,  409. 

Trades  Schools,  335. 

Trading  Companies,  409,  410. 

Trafalgar  (tra-fal'gar) , Battle  of,  494. 

Trajan  (tra'jan).  Emperor,  242,  268; 
column  of,  238,  240 ; basilica  of, 
271. 

Tramps,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  412. 

Trans-Caspian  Railway,  663. 

Transportation,  changes  in,  520. 

Trans-Siberian  Railway,  663. 

T ran  sub  stantiation  (tran-sub-stan-shi- 

a'shon).  Doctrine  of,  343,  note. 

Transvaal  (trans-vaal') , Dutch,  604- 
606  ; see  South  Africa. 

Trasimene  (tras'i-mene) , Battle  of,  194; 
map  facing  163. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  823. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  451. 

Treitschke  (treit'schke) , 708. 

Trent,  Council  of,  379. 

Treves,  248. 

Trianon,  Treaty  of,  777. 

Tribune,  Roman,  174,  175,  226. 

Tricolor  (French),  the,  469,  501,  516. 

Trieste  (tre-est'),  646  ; map  after  508. 

Triple  Alliance,  691. 

Triple  Entente,  693. 

Tripoli,  646. 

Trireme  (tri'reme),  139. 

Trivium  (triv'i-um),  the  Roman,  250. 

Troppau  (trop-po'),  Congress  of,  511; 
map  after  508. 

Trotsky  (trots'ky),  Leon,  793. 


Troubadours  (trou'ba-doors) , the,  338. 

Troy,  story  of  siege,  67,  68  ; excavations 
at,  68,  69  ; map  after  82. 

Tsardom,  collapse  of,  672,  791. 

Tudors,  the,  347. 

Tunis,  629,  645. 

Turgeniev  (tiir-gen-fev') , 664. 

Turgot  (tur-go'),  463. 

Turin,  555. 

Turkestan,  663. 

Turks,  the,  327 ; and  Crusades,  328 ;, 
in  southeast  Europe,  352,  355 ; 

Charles  V’s  wars  against,  374 ; and 
Russia,  446 ; struggle  with  Greeks,, 
511;  with  Russia,  583;  with  Eng- 
land, 611  ; decline  of  Turkish  Empire, 
681  ; and  Balkans,  696 ; Germany’s 
vassal,  642,  697  ; gradual  forced  with- 
drawal from  Europe,  696 ; war  with 
Russia  in  1876,  696 ; and  Congress  of 
Berlin,  697 ; and  Balkan  Wars  of 
1912-1913,  698 ; young  Turks,  698, 
789;  and  World  War,  734,  748;  and 
Peace  Congress,  787 ; since  war,  787- 
789  ; member  of  League,  788. 

Turnpikes,  520. 

Tutankhamen,  27,  28. 

Twelve  Tables,  the  laws  of  the,  175. 

Tyrants,  Greek,  place  between  oli- 
garchies and  democracies,  86,  87 ; 
Roman,  166,  167,  228. 

Tyre,  55 ; map  facing  16  and  44. 

U-craft,  German,  in  World  War,  727,. 
728,  738,  743,  745. 

Ukraine,  795,  803. 

Ulm,  Battle  of,  494  ; map  after  508. 

Ulpian  (ul'pi-an),  254. 

Ulster,  584,  591. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  598,  605,  606. 

Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  796> 

United  Provinces,  395. 

United  States  of  America,  see  America  and 
American  Revolution;  and  the  World 
War,  735  ff. ; attempt  at  neutrality, 
735  ; enters  the  War,  744,  753  ; during: 
last  century,  820-837 ; the  constitu- 
tion, 820-821 ; differs  from  Canadian 
confederation,  822  ; during  Napoleonic 
wars,  822  ; War  of  1812,  822  ; relations 
with  Canada,  823 ; expansion  west- 
ward, 823 ; industry  and  invention, 
824 ; Monroe  Doctrine,  824 ; slavery 
and  the  Civil  War,  552,  573,  824-830  ; 
Jacksonian  democrats,  825,  827  ; abo- 
litionism, 827  ; Abraham  Lincoln,  828 ; 
Fenian  raid,  830;  reconstruction  of 
south,  830-831 ; development  of  west, 
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831 ; Homestead  Act,  831 ; “ Big  Busi- 
ness,” 832;  world  power,  680,  833- 
837 ; Alaska,  833 ; Alabama  Claims 
dispute,  833  ; Spanish-American  War, 
650,  834 ; interest  in  Far  East,  682, 
687,  834 ; Theodore  Roosevelt,  689, 
694,  715,  835 ; Woodrow  Wilson  and 
the  War,  743-765,  835;  Wall  Street 
crash,  836  ; repeal  of  prohibition,  836  ; 
off  gold  standard,  836;  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  New  Deal,  836-837 ; 
isolationism,  837,  861. 

University  of  Paris,  335. 

University  of  Vienna,  542. 

Universities,  origin  in  Graeco-Oriental 
world,  see  Museum;  Roman,  250; 
under  Charlemagne,  292 ; medieval, 
335,  336;  German,  509;  English,  582. 

Ur,  in  Chaldea,  38,  56  ; map  facing  16. 

Urban  VI,  Pope,  351. 

Uruguay,  839. 

Utica  (u'ti-ca),  founded  by  Phoenicians, 
55  ; map  after  82. 

Utopia,  364,  411,  535. 

Utrecht  (ii'trecht).  Peace  of,  444;  map 
facing  396. 

Vale  of  Tempe,  104. 

Valmy,  Battle  of,  479. 

Vandals,  274  ; map  after  278. 

Van  Eycks  (Iks'),  the,  362. 

Vane  (vane).  Sir  Harry,  421,  426. 

Vaphio  (vaph'i-o)  Cups,  62,  63. 

Vasco  da  Gama  (vas'co  da  ga'ma),  368. 

Vassals,  302. 

Vatican  Palace,  644,  646. 

Vendee  (ven-da),  481. 

Vendome  (ven-dome')  Column,  492,  622. 

Venetia,  502,  545,  555,  562,  646. 

Venezuela  Boundary,  833. 

Venice,  329,  355,  363,  547. 

Venizelos  (ven-i-ze'l6s) , 787. 

Venus,  76,  168  ; see  Aphrodite. 

Verde,  368,  note. 

Verdun,  Battles  of,  726,  739,  746. 

Verdun  (ver-dun').  Treaty  of,  295; 
map  of,  opposite  295. 

Verona,  261 ; Congress  of,  512 ; map 
after  508. 

Verres  (ver'reg),  and  Sicily,  210. 

Versailles  (ver-si),  457,  466,  470;  treaty 
of,  612,  619,  701 ; territorial  provi- 
sions, 768 ; financial  clauses,  769 ; 
disarmament,  771 ; defenders  and 
critics  of,  771,  773. 

Vespasian  (ves-pa'si-an) , Emperor,  236, 
238,  249. 

Vesta  (ves'ta),  76,  163. 


Vestal  Virgins,  168,  235. 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  241,  253,  255. 

Via  Sacra,  202. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II,  552-555. 

Victoria,  Queen,  571,  574,  583,  607. 
Victorian  Age,  the.  Reform  in,  571-587. 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  501-508,  545,  655. 
Vikings,  295,  296. 

Villa,  Roman,  205  ; Teutonic,  280. 
Villeins  (vil'leins),  300,  302,  306,  319, 
323,  458-460. 

Vilna,  784. 

Vimy  Ridge,  battles  near,  745. 

Vindictive,  750. 

Virgil,  250,  361. 

Visigoths  (vis'i-goths) , see  West  Goths. 
Vladivostok,  662. 

Volscians  (voPsci-ans) , map,  165. 
Voltaire  (vol-taire') , 461,  462,  708. 
Vulgate,  364. 

Wagram  (wa'gram).  Battle  of,  495  J 
map  after  508. 

Waihaiwai  (wai-hai-wai') , 686. 

Wales,  church  disestablished,  591. 
Wallenstein  (vaPlen-stein) , 398. 

Wall  Street  Crash.  836- 
Walloons,  652, 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  432. 

War  Debts,  Story  of,  846. 

War  of  1812,  495,  822. 

Wars  of  the  Roses  (English),  347,  417, 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  443. 

War  Refugees,  and  the  League,  855. 
Warsaw  (war'saw).  Duchy  of,  497,  499, 
503  ; map  facing  498. 

Wartburg  (vart'buro),  the,  and  Luther, 
369,  372,  373. 

Warwick  Castle,  347. 

Washington  Conference  of  1921-2,  861. 
Wat  the  Tyler,  344. 

Water  clock,  24. 

Waterloo,  505 ; Byron  quoted  on,  508. 
Watling  Street,  298  ; map  facing  298. 
Watt,  James,  523. 

WelUngton,  Duke  of,  495,  503,  505,  512, 
568. 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  420,  421. 

Wergeld  (ver'gelt),  278. 

Wessex  (wes'sex),  298,  map  on  page  299. 
West  Indies,  452. 

West  Goths,  274,  289  ; map  after  278. 
Westminster  Abbey,  580. 

Westminster,  Statute  of,  613. 
Westphalia  (west-pha'li-a) , Peace  of| 
400,  448. 

West  Saxons,  297. 

Whig,  428,  568  ; see  Liberal, 
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White’s  Chocolate  House,  432, 

Whitney,  Eli,  522. 

Wilberforce,  576,  note. 

William  I,  of  England,  320. 

William  III,  and  cabinet  government, 
429,  430  ; see  William  of  Orange. 

WiUiam  IV,  567-569. 

William  I,  of  Prussia  and  the  German 
Empire,  561,  634. 

William  H (the  Kaiser) , quoted  on  French 
Revolution,  457 ; and  divine-right 
despotism,  634,  635;  and  Morocco, 
630 ; and  Bismarck,  635  ; and  Pan  Ger- 
manism, 635,  709 ; opposes  “ open 
door  ” in  China,  687 ; abdicates,  760. 

William  the  Silent,  393,  394. 

William  of  Orange,  393,  429,  443. 

William  Tell,  377. 

Williams,  Roger,  427. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  and  neutrality,  735 ; 
and  the  Lusitania,  739 ; reelection, 
743  ; war  message,  743 ; “ Fourteen 
Points,”  755,  756  ; and  the  Armistice, 
760 ; and  the  Peace  Congress,  765  ff. ; 
League  of  Nations,  765,  835. 

Windmills,  Dutch,  392. 

Winkelried  (wink'el-rfed'),  Arnold,  377. 

Witan  (wi'tan),  320. 

Wittenberg  ( vit' ten-berg) , Luther  at, 
370. 

Wolfe,  James,  451,  452. 

Woman,  in  primitive  industry,  2-5; 
Egypt,  16,  17 ; Greece,  84,  90,  100, 
129,  135,  189,  203 ; Roman  Empire, 
254 ; in  factories,  577 ; in  War,  729 ; 
in  Turkey,  789 ; and  League,  859. 

Woman  Suffrage,  England,  593 ; Nor- 
way, 657 ; Sweden,  658. 

Workman’s  Compensation  Act,  578. 

Workshop  Army,  539. 

World  Politics,  to  1914,  679  ff. ; “ im- 
perialism,” 679-680;  in  18th  century, 
680 ; scramble  for  territory  and  mar- 
kets, after  1884,  680 ; United  States  a 
factor,  681 ; Japan,  681-683 ; China, 
683-691 ; European  Alliances,  691- 
693  ; arbitration  movements,  693-694. 

World  War,  imperialism,  679,  680  ; a fuse 
in  the  Balkan  situation,  695-700 ; 
origins,  701-720 ; general  causes,  702- 
714  ; futility  of  peace  movements,  714, 
715 ; immediate  causes,  715-720 ; 
character  and  course,  721-764;  Ger- 
many lights  the  fuse,  718  ; invasion  of 
Belgium,  731 ; England  goes  in,  731 ; 
German  plans  wrecked  by  Belgium  and 


the  Marne,  731,  732;  the  war  spreads 
(England’s  colonies),  735,  736;  Ger- 
man gains  in  1914-15,  737 ; new 
warfare,  721-730;  “frightfulness,” 
733 ; and  the  United  States,  735, 
736  ff. ; American  neutrality  impossi- 
ble, 738 ; U-craft,  739,  743  ; Lusitania, 
739  ; America  goes  in,  743,  744 ; Ger- 
man gains  in  1917,  745 ; Russian 
collapse,  745 ; German  offensive  of 
1918,  750-754  ; American  soldiers,  753, 
754 ; Allied  offensive,  754 ; German 
collapse,  757-759  ; Armistice,  759-761 ; 
cost,  761,  762  ; Canada’s  part,  762-764. 

Worms  (vormz).  Diet  of,  373;  map 
after  352. 

Writing,  9,  23,  43,  55 ; see  Alphabet, 
Hieroglyphics,  Cuneiform,  Printing. 

Wyclif  (wy'clif),  John,  338,  343,  352. 

Xanthippe,  126. 

Xenophon  (zen'o-phbn) , 126;  and 

“ March  of  the  Ten  Thousand,”  144; 
at  ruins  of  Nineveh,  40. 

Xerxes  (zerx'es),  48,  51,  104-107. 

Yeomen,  English,  342,  411,  423,  439, 
594,  595. 

York,  map  after  243  ; 332. 

Yorkish  kings,  412. 

Young  Egypt,  611. 

Young  India,  610. 

Young  Italy,  816. 

Young  Nationalists  (Turkey),  787. 

Young  Pioneer  Club,  801. 

Young  Plan,  848. 

Yugoslavia,  748,  780,  817 ; quarrel  with 
Albania,  865  ; with  Hungary,  868. 

Yukon,  600. 

Ypres  (e'pr),  356,  357  ; battles  near,  732, 
738,  747. 

Zama  (za'ma).  Battle  of,  198;  map  aftei 
194. 

Zeebrugge,  750. 

Zend  Avesta  (zend'a-ves'ta) , 52,  53. 

Zeno,  the  Stoic,  159. 

Zenobia  (ze-n6'bi-a) , 257. 

Zeppelins,  727. 

Zeus,  75,  242. 

Zeuxis  (zeux'is),  157. 

Zimmermann  Note,  743. 

Zipango,  366  ; see  Japan. 

Zoroaster  (zo-ro-as'ter) , 52,  53. 

Zurich  (zii'rik),  377  ; map  facing  377. 

Zwingli  (zwing'li),  377,  378. 
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